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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
December and November 1951 and December 1950 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


Employment Status Dec. 2-8 Nov.4-10 Dec. 3-9 Dec.-Nov. Dec. 


1951 


62,688,000 
61,014,000 
6,378,000 
54,636,000 
1,674,000 
46,512,000 


Civilian labor force 
Employed 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


1951 


63,164,000 
61,336,000 
7,022,000 
54,314,000 
1,828,000 
45,958,000 


1950 1951 


62,538,000 
60,308,000 
6,234,000 
54,075,000 
2,229,000 
46,657,000 


-476,000 
-322,000 
-644,000 
+322,000 
-154,000 
+554,000 


1950-1951 


+150,000 
+706,000 
+144,000 
+561,000 
-555,000 
-145,000 








Manpower Praoklems Weill 
Be More Neute But... 





New Employment Records Es 
Will Be Established in 1952 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN, Director 
Bureau of Employment Security 


A NOTHER record-breaking employ- 
ment year is in prospect. Employ- 

ment expansion will be paced by mass hir- 
ing in heavy defense industry as many in- 
dustries with big defense production ord- 
ers complete tooling and designing stages 
preparatory to volume production. These 
labor requirements, together with de- 
mands from civilian industries and agri- 
culture, should bring employment in 1952 
to a mid-summer peak of 63,000,000, high- 
est in the Nation’s history. Shifts be- 
tween industries and occupations will be 
greater than in the past year. Unemploy- 
ment on a Nation-wide basis will continue 
at low levels and may even decline some- 
what, but a number of local areas will ex- 
perience troublesome unemployment prob- 
lems. 


The hugh defense program is a tre- 
mendous undertaking. Already almost 50 





billions in new defense procurement con- 
tracts have been awarded. More than 24 
billions has beeninvested innewplants and 
equipment. The infusion into the stream 
of national production of these huge mili- 
tary expenditures coupled with new billions 
in contracts to be awarded in the months 


‘ahead will sharply expand job opportuni- 


ties in munitions and related industries. 


These sharply expanded defense em- 
ployment requirements superimposed upon 
heavy manpower demands for agriculture 
and the manpower needs for civilian pro- 
duction will result in an over-all increased 
demand for workers as the defense build- 
up gains momentum. 


Pools of Unemployment May Develop 


But due largely to the fact that a de- 
fense build-up such as we are going 





through does not hit all areas and com- 
munities alike, not all persons who want 
to work will find job hunting easy. This 
will be true especially in the early months 
of the year when unemployment normally 
rises seasonally and while conversion to 
defense production is gaining momentum. 
The existence of pools of unemployment 
or weak spots in a period of record em- 
ployment will be due to several causes. 
The fact that defense connected job op- 
portunities are not distributed equally on 
a geographic basis and that expansion of 
defense production will require materials 
cutbacks in civilian hard goods production 
is one major cause. In some areas, seri- 
ous unemployment will be due to long- 
range economic problems. Others are af- 
fected by weakness in some consumer 
goods. 


The two-fold effect of a defense build- 
up is well illustrated by what happened 
this year. Although total employment rose 
to a record level of 62,600,000 in August, 
surveys by the State employment security 
agencies showed that fifteen major areas 
and five smaller ones had substantial la- 
bor surpluses, many due to long term eco- 
nomic problems and weakness in demand 
for some consumer goods. In addition, a 
few major areas, notably Detroit, Mich., 
and other automobile and auto-parts pro- 
ducing centers, reported sharply increased 
unemployment due to cutbacks in materi- 
als for civilian goods production. 


Further curtailments in materials for 
the production of hard goods threaten to 
accentuate unemployment problems in 
areas where such industries are concen- 
trated. 


An expected pick-up in soft consum- 
er goods should tend to alleviate unem- 
ployment in a number of areas. The sea- 
sonal pick-up in construction, agriculture, 
and other industries in the spring and 
summer also will reduce unemployment. 
As the defense program moves toward 
peak production, new job opportunities in 
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defense plants also will assist in cutting 
employment in areas where procurement 
contracts or new facilities have been 
placed. 


Work Must be Taken to the Worker 


The existence of pools of unemploy- 
ment with consequent under-utilization of 
manpower presents challenging problems 
to Government, industry, and local com- 
munities where unemployment is serious. 
It signals the need for a better distribu- 
tion of defense connected job opportuni- 
ties. 


All agencies of Government are co- 
operating in making a drive to place mili- 
tary contracts and subcontracts including 
new plant facilities in areas where labor 
is available. Vigorous implementation of 
this policy of taking work to the worker 
can effect a better distribution of defense- 
connected job opportunities and bring 
about a more balanced economy. Indus- 
try can do a great deal to assist the Gov- 
ernment in achieving its over-all objec- 
tives in this field through placement of 
new facilities. Some progress has been 
made in getting the work to the worker, 
but more dynamic action is needed if we 
are to avoid under-utilization of manpower 
in a number of major areas. 


No Over-all Manpower Shortages 
Are Expected 


The rapid defense build-up in 1952 is 
not expected to result in over-all Nation- 
wide manpower shortages except that cur- 
rent shortages in certain key industrial 
occupations as well as in agriculture may 
become more severe. A growing number 
of local areas, however, will experience 
over-all manpower shortages which will 
require full use of local labor supply and 
out-of-area recruitment. The current 
shortages of engineers and other pro- 
fessional and managerial workers, as 
well as in the skilled trades, are certain 
to grow more severe and widespread. 
During 1952 we will begin to encounter 





shortages also of those occupations used 
in mass production such as the skilled 
and semiskilled machine tool operators. 
Simultaneously, competing job opportuni- 
ties in other industries will curtail the 
workers available for such important but 
less glamorous industries as agriculture, 
mining, and foundry work. 


To meet manpower demands effec- 


hundreds of thousands of young people 
graduate or leave schools and colleges to 
take first jobs, the attraction of so-called 
extra workers, women, older workers, 
the handicapped and minority workers in- 
to the labor force and the withdrawal of 
workers into the Armed Forces plus the 
return in increasing numbers of dis- 


charged servicemen who will seek em- 


ployment. 


tively, defense employment must be ex- 


panded through trans- 
fers of workers 

from less essential 
jobs and through a 
much greater use, in 
many areas, of wom- 
en, older workers, 
the handicapped and 
minority groups. Lo- 
cal and out-of-area 
recruitment by the 
public employment 
service will have to 
be intensified to meet 
new labor demands 
in those areas where 
the bulk of the almost 
50 billions in new 
procurement con- 
tracts have been 
placed. 


Labor Markets 
Will be Active 


All indications 
point toward a year 
of great activity and 
shifting around in the 
Nation’s labor mar- 
kets. Turn-over, 
particularly quits,al- 


ways increases as job opportunities be- 
Other factors which 


come more plentiful. 


Our biggest manpower problems 
in the new year include: 


1. The unbalance that exists in the 
distribution of defense-connected job 
opportunities. 


2. Staffing the machine tool indus-— 
try and big projects located in areas 
where virtually all workers must be 
recruited from other areas. 


3. The shortage of engineers, too]- 
makers, machintsts, draftsmen and 
other key workers. Thts problem ts 
complicated because virtually all of 
these scarce workers are already 
employed. 


4. Effecting a maximum utilization 
of our limited labor supply. 


5. A growing amount of pirating, 
especially in the sktlled occupattion- 
al field. 


6. Rising turn-over and absenteeism 
rates. 


4, A declining agricultural labor 
supply aggravated by movement of farm 
workers to defense plants. A more 
acute farm labor shortage ts ahead 
than prevailed this year. 





will contribute to greater labor force ac- 


tivity include the shifting of millions of 


workers from less essential plants or 


plants laying off workers because of ma- 
terials shortages to defense employment, 
the normal growth of the labor force as 


Manpower Problems 
Will Become More 
Serious 


The manpower 
problems of 1952 will 
be considerably 
greater than those of 
1951 and will be more 
acute in a growing 
number of areas. To 
handle civilian man- 
power needs it will 
be necessary to bring 
work to the worker 
to the utmost possi- 
ble extent, to use to 
the full the skills and 
abilities of our work 
force, and to attract 
large numbers of 
additional workers 
into the labor force 
in those areas where 
demand exceeds lo- 
cal supply. 


An analysis of 
manpower activities 
over the past year 
will throw light on 
the kinds of challeng- 


ing problems which will be encountered 
this year in a more aggravated form. 


Last Year We Prepared for Defense 
The year 1951 was one of full employ- 


ment with more workers employed than 
ever before in our history at higher hourly 
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(Charts from the fourth quarterly report 
of the Director of Defense Mobilization) 
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Unemployment 


continues low and of short duration... 
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wage rates and with greater average 
weekly earnings. As far as the defense 
program was concerned, it was a year of 
preparation for the big defense produc- 


tion push of 1952. Yet the economy and 
employment rose steadily in 1951, with 
large numbers of workers shifting out of 
civilian employment. At the same time 
the growing strength of the Armed Forces 
removed other workers from the civilian 
labor force into uniform. Despite these 
large gross movements, manpower prob- 
lems in general were solved as they 
arose, and no significant production 
losses could be attributed to lack of man- 
power. 


Actually the economy was shaped by 
a variety of forces which in over-all 
terms resulted in a sharp rise of pro- 
duction and employment in the early 
months of the year and a general stabil- 
ity during the remaining months. Strong 
inflationary forces characterized the 
first quarter of the year as rising prices 
and expected shortages resulted in heavy 
buying by business and consumer. With 
the coming of spring, the economy en- 
tered a new phase where prices eased 
their upward climb, where fears of the 
immediate future lessened and where con- 
sumer buying of a number of soft goods 
eased off slightly. During this phase, 
which lasted throughout the remainder of 
the year, soft goods manufacturers re- 
duced production, employment and hours 
of work below the levels of consumption. 
Inventories of such items as textiles, ap- 
parel, leather products and jewelry de- 
clined. Rising defense employment, how- 
ever, more than offset the drop of activity” 
in consumer soft goods industries with the 
result that, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
total nonagricultural employment contin- 
ued to expand. Towards the end of the 
year governmental controls and scarci- 
ties of a variety of materials, principally 
metals, began to cut into production and 
employment in a number of consumer 
hard goods such as automobiles, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, etc., and into 





construction activity, particularly resi- 


dential. Nevertheless, the year as a whole 
witnessed the largest volume of invest- 
ment in new plants and equipment in our 
history, the largest Steel output on record, 
and the second largest year of residential 
construction. We thus finished the year 
with full employment, the highest stand- 
ard of living in our history, and the great- 
est industrial strength and capacity on 
record. 


Manpower Problems Were 
Largely Avoided in 1951 


Two factors operated in 1951 to mini- 
mize our over-all manpower problems. 
The first of these was the long tooling-up 
time required by heavy defense industry-- 
which postponed longer than we had antici- 
pated the major demands of this industry 
for manpower. The second development 
was the unexpected softening in the de- 
mand for a number of consumer soft 
goods which resulted in employment de- 
clines and the creation of labor surplus in 
some localities. 


While our total labor force rose sub- 
stantially during 1951 as it experienced 
both a normal growth of about 700,000 and 
an “extra” addition of workers entering in 
response to heavy labor demands, the 
needs of the military for manpower some- 
what more than offset this expansion. As 
a result the civilian labor force in 1951 
averaged some 200,000 below that of 1950. 
Nevertheless, despite the decline in the 
civilian labor force, new employment 


records were established in 195] as un- 
employment rolls were sharply curtailed. 


During the year, total employment aver- 
aged nearly 61 million, some | million 


above the 60-million 1950 average. Agri- 
cultural employment declined, but nonag- 
ricultural employment at a monthly aver- 
age of nearly 54 million was substantially 
above the 52.4 million of 1950 and ata 
new high. 


Month for month nonagricultural em- 
ployment this year was consistently above 
that of the corresponding month of 1950 
and each month saw the establishment of 
a new all-time high for that month. 


Unemployment moved downward dur- 
ing the year. Beginning in January with 
2.5 million unemployed, the volume of 
persons out of work declined steadily to 
1.6 million in May. During June and July 
unemployment rose seasonally as the 
schools closed but speedily dropped to the 
1.6 million level again in August, Septem- 
ber, and October, and then rose slightly 
to 1.8 million in the remaining 2 months 
of the year. During the year unemploy- 
ment averaged 1.9 million as compared 
with a 12-month average of 3.1 million the 
year before, a drop of 1.2 million. 


Since the defense program was 
launched, the public employment service 
operated by the Federal-State system of 
employment security agencies, has done 
an outstanding recruitment and placement 
job. During the year just ending, the 1800 
local offices filled almost 16,000,000 job 


openings in nonagricultural and farm oc- 


cupations. In addition to local recruit- 
ment of needed workers, it carried out ex- 
tensive out-of-area recruitment programs 
to locate scarce workers who were un- 
available in the communities where they 
were needed. 


on 


ODM Reports on The 


The following excerpts are from the fourth 
quarterly report of the Director of Defense 


Mobilization. : 


ONE year has passed since the President 
proclaimed the existence of a national emer- 
gency and called for an intensive effort to 
restore America's military might. 


The achievements cf the American people 
in the past year have been tremendous. We 
have come a long way along the road toward 
a mighty America--which is also the road 
to peace. 


It will help in appraising the progress 
of the military production effort if we 
keep constantly in mind these four basic 
characteristics of the program: 


1. It is a program for strength over a 
long period of time. 

2. It is a program with defined pro- 
duction objectives. 

3. It is a program which emphasizes 
new and highest-quality weapons. 

4. It is a program with long lead time 
on many items. 


The reexamination of the military pro- 
gram which has been conducted over the past 
few weeks may result in a raising of cer- 
tain of our military goals. This would 
not, however, alter the basic pattern of 
the mobilization effort. 


Never before on so vast a scale has any 
nation attempted to build military strength 
and at the same time expand its basic econ- 
omy, maintain high levels of production of 
consumer goods, and assist in the arming of 
allies throughout the world. 
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Battle for Production 


The "Pinch" on Materials Has Now Arrived. 


We have now entered the period of se- 
verest "pinch" in the allocation of criti- 
cal materials. Materials have been alloc- 
cated for the first three months of 1952, 
and for consumer goods in general the al- 
lotments are sharply reduced from the le- 
vels of the last quarter of 1951. On the 
basis of present calculations, the second 
quarter allotments--which will be announced 
shortly--will have to be somewhat tighter 
than the first. The outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year is not fully clear, but 
we can be sure the "pinch" will continue 
into 1953. 


After military and atomic energy needs 
are met, our objective is to divide the re- 
maining supplies of steel, aluminum, and 
copper--which are the basic materials al- 
located under the Controlled Materials Plan 
--in such a way as to best serve the de-= 
fense mobilization program as a whole, in- 
cluding industrial expansion, consumer 
goods, public services, limited export re- 
quirements, stockpiling, and so on. 


The outlook for individual businesses 
during the period of tight supply will de- 
pend to a great extent upon their ingenuity 
in making the most of the metals they re- 
ceive. The opportunities in our economy 
for substituting plentiful materials--in- 
cluding certain kinds of steel--for scarce 
materials are almost unlimited. 


Increasing Military Production 


During 1951, the Armed Forces were pro=- 
vided with equipment, supplies, and con- 
struction having an estimated total value 





of $16 billion, bringing total deliveries 
since the Korean invasion to nearly $20 bil- 
lion. 


Deliveries are now running at a rate of 
about $2 billion monthly, of which $1.3 
billion is "hard goods"=--that is, aircraft, 
tanks, ships, artillery, and so on. Deliv- 
eries of hard goods are five times the rate 
of the first three months after Korea. 


As measured by deliveries, however, de- 
fense mobilization is just beginning. 
American industry is now working on out- 
standing orders of more than $40 billion-- 

‘or twice the volume that has been delivered 
since Korea. Moreover, the Department of 
Defense has an additional $38 billion that 
has not yet been obligated--and more will 
be requested in the budget which the Presi- 
dent will transmit to the Congress when it 
reconvenes this month. 


In the light of this total program, 
1951 was essentially a year of making ready. 
It was a year of designing and engineering, 
of tooling up, of organizing and recruit- 
ing, of testing and modification, of start- 
ing materials through the production proc- 
ess--the myriad preliminary tasks that must 
be accomplished before the production lines 
can roll. 


In the long-lead-time items which are 
the heart of the military program--the com- 
plex new aircraft and tanks--much of the 
work now being done will not appear in the 
delivery colum until late 1952, 1953, and 
even later years. 


But, even at this point in the program, 
we have completed the job of accelerating 
the production rates of a number of our ma- 
jor military items--and production is now 
being leveled off or in some cases reduced. 


Military procurement: $20 billion delivered; more than $40 billion 
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By the end of 1952, we should have reached 
the leveling-off point in all of our major 
items of military equipment, except air- 
craft. For aircraft, 1952 will see the 
putting in place of the tools, facilities, 
and materials which will guarantee the peak 
periods to come later. 


The atomic energy program has now 
reached a rate of expenditure of over $1.5 
billion a year. The capital investment of 
the Atomic Energy Commission now totals 
$2.5 billion and its current expansion pro- 
gram will increase this to $5 billion. An- 
other expansion program is under considera- 
tion by the Commission and the Department 
of Defense. Recent technological develop- 
ments have made possible the consideration 
of atomic weapons for tactical as well as 
strategic use. 


Expanding Our Basic Economy 


We have launched sweeping programs for 
building new plants and modernizing exist- 
ing plants, and increasing our supply of 
materials, from sources both at home and 
abroad. Expansion must be pushed with all 
possible speed. But at the same time it 
must be kept in balance. 


The design and construction of plants, 
along with the channeling of resources to 
the plants, were the dominant features of 
economic mobilization in 1951. Total con- 
tracts awarded for privately-owned factory 
construction in 1951 amounted to $2.2 bil- 
lion, a 69 percent rise over 1950. The 
total 1951 investment for plant expansion 
is estimated at $11.1 billion, as compared 
with $7.5 billion in 1950--an increase of 
48 percent. Factory construction put in 
place was 90 percent higher than in 1950, 
which is a major reason why demand for 
structural steel has been running far ahead 


of supply. 


Providing Manpower for Defense 


The supply of manpower for the defense 
mobilization program was adequate in 1951, 
except for a few localities and a few 
skills. In general, manpower bottlenecks 
have not deterred production; and building 
the Armed Forces has proceeded rapidly and 
effectively. 
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During 1952, we may expect the spot 
shortages of last year to occur more widely. 
Most of the new workers needed by the de- 
fense program during the year will be trans- 
ferred from civilian production, but many 
must be recruited from outside the present 


labor force. The shortages of engineers 
and skilled metalworkers will be felt more 
keenly than they were last year. 


As the defense program grows, acute lo- 
cal problems will arise in more localities 
unless we can provide adequate housing and 
community facilities. These are human as 
well as economic problems, and we intend to 
deal with them on that basis. 


The objectives that guided our manpower 
policies in 1951 have proved sound, and 
will continue to be followed in 1952. 

These objectives are; 


1. To utilize more of the present la- 
bor force on defense jobs and meet the ad— 
ditional needs of defense production by 
expanding the labor force as needed from 
among women, older and retired workers, and 
handicapped persons. 


2. To provide needed skills by train- 
ing more workers and by utilizing existing 
skills--including those of minority groups 
--more efficiently. 


3. To maintain labor standards at 
their current high level and strengthen 
industrial health and safety programs. 

4 To provide sufficient military man- 
power without stripping defense industries 
of irreplaceable skilled manpower or de- 
priving the country of trained and educated 
manpower in the future. 

5- To minimize migration of workers by 
placing defense contracts in areas where 
labor is already available. 

6. To provide adequate housing and 
comunity facilities and services in local- 
ities where needed to accomodate defense 
workers, military personnel, and their 
families e 


Our defense manpower objectives can and 
will be achieved through the voluntary co- 
operation of management and labor, with a 
minimum of Government direction. To this 
end, we have established voluntary labor- 
management committees at national, region- 
al, and local levels. These committees mo- 
bilize citizen support for the voluntary 


Construction of new industrial capacity over 40% toward completion; 
two-thirds of plants will be finished in 1952 * 
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manpower program, advise on governmental 
manpower actions, and assist in planning 
the job to be done. 


To meet the needs of defense industry 
in 1952, the same groups that were dram 
upon for new workers in 1951 will need to 
be further utilized. 


During the past year, the female labor 
force increased by 300,000. Some recent 
gains have been made in the employment of 
older workers, but it is clear that many 
more will have to be employed to meet the 
demand for labor in 1952. 


In the present national expansion of 
defense strength, our handicapped men and 
women represent a useful resource for ex- 
panding the total labor force and increas- 
ing its proficiency. 


The November survey of labor supply 
showed that six major areas continued to — 
have general labor shortages on a scale 
which threatens to retard defense produc— 
tion. In response to policy statements is- 
sued by this office, the Department of De- 
fense has established a reporting system to 
make sure that manpower availability is 
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considered along with other factors before 
defense contracts are placed in labor short- 
age areas. This procedure will help to 
minimize shortages of labor on defense con- 
tracts, reduce the need for additional hous- 
ing and community facilities, and spread 
the work among a greater number of communi- 
ties. 


Even though employment is at record lev- 
els and unemployment is low in the Nation 
as a whole, poois of unemployment are found 
in a number of localities. The November 
labor market survey showed 15 areas with 
substantial labor surpluses--that is, un- 
employment over 6 percent of the labor 
force. In addition to the 15 areas of ma- 
jor labor surpluses, 93 other areas have 
less than full employment. All of this un- 
employment is a waste of potential workers 
who should be brought into productive effort. 


The Defense Production Administration 
is now reviewing every proposed defense 
project involving construction or expansion 
costing over $1 million. Since beginning 
this review, DPA has recommended reconsider- 
ation of five proposéd projects, totaling 
$15 to $20 million in cost, because facili- 
9 





ties were found to be already available. 
The procurement agencies also have been in- 
structed to give maximum consideration to 
labor-surplus areas in the award of con- 
tracts. 


During the coming year, as further cut- 
backs in civilian goods take effect, more 
men and plants may become temporarily idle. 
I urge defense industries to locate, shift 
their work, or subcontract in areas where 
skilled manpower and plant capacity are 
available. 


The record 1952 agricultural production 
goals present a new challenge to farm oper- 
ators and workers. The job can be done on- 
ly if available labor is fully utilized. 
Despite the reduction in the farm labor 
force, there is still considerable underem- 
ployment among the farm population in the 
less-productive areas of the country. 


In 1951 the skills of the Nation's work- 
force increased considerably, particularly 
among the million new workers in the dur- 


able goods industries. But defense produc= 
tion has increased our need for highly 

skilled and technical persons, particularly 
engineers of many types, draftsmen, skilled 
machinists, and metalworkers of many kinds. 


The Government is actively assisting in- 
dustry in planning training programs, and 
recent evidence indicates that industry is 
starting more programs. In addition, man- 
agement and labor must ensure that skilled 
workers are not wasted by being utilized 
below their maximum abilities. 


The demands of the defense program have 
not caused any decline in labor standards. 
Higher productivity can in fact be achieved 
through maintaining existing standards with 
respect to working conditions, employment 
of women and children, and other labor 
standards, except where relaxation is un- 
avoidable to meet temporary production 
problems. 


The number of military personnel in- 
creased from less than 1.5 million in June 


A year of mobilization progress - four measures 
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Modern warfare demands revolutionary fighting equipment tHree contrasts: 


By WORLD WAR Il 


GREATER 


. Armament . 


°70 tons 
¢ 12°50 cal.guns 
e 8800 h.p. 


e separate elements 
e mechanical computing 


Anti-aircraft 


engaging p anes up to 250 m.p.h 
Piston Engines; temp. up to 120° E: 


required relatively 
small amounts of a 
few heat resistant 
alloying metals 


1950 to 2.4 million in January 1951 and 3.4 
million now. It is now planned to expand 
the Armed Forces to 3.6 million by June 30, 
1952. During 1951, more than 500,000 Se- 
lective Service registrants were drafted 
into the Armed Forces and an additional 
600,000 entered as enlistees, National 
Guard men, and reservists. 


From the standpoint of the civilian 
manpower supply, military manpower procure- 
ment will continue to limit the direct flow 
of young men from school into the labor mar- 
ket. However, this loss will be compen- 
sated to a considerable extent in the com- 
ing months by the return movement of older 
and generally more experienced men fron 
uniform into civilian jobs, particularly 
from the ranks of the reservists. 


It is our hope that most labor needs 
may be met from local labor supplies in 
1952, but it is evident that more migration 
will be necessary to fill the requirements 
of atomic energy plants, mining, and other 
activities at relatively isolated locations. 
Where, despite our planning, defense pro- 
duction has to go to areas where the local 
workforce is insufficient, we must ‘make 
sure that decent living conditions are pro- 
vided for workers and their families who 
have to migrate--both to afford them an 
American standard of living and to keep 
labor turn-over to a minimum. 


EXTENDED 
USE OF 
ELECTRONICS 


ADVANCED 
METALLURGY 





TODAY 


© 180 tons 
e@ 16 20mm. cannon 


e 54,000 h.p. sete ys ) 


Anti-aircraft e integrated system 


ae (0% e electronic computing 
ee: ome Z wt! iiss 


eal a> st) 
= ay) 


engaging planes 
of supersonic speeds 
Jet Engines; temp. up to 1800° F. 


require new 

heat resistant 
alloys of numerous | 
scarce metals in 
quantity 


Defense Mobilization in the Year Ahead 


All America pray that the battlefields 
in Korea will be stilled in 1952. 


But the battle for production will still 
go on. 


It is a long battle, one that will de- 
mand from the American people not only en- 
ergy and drive but also the utmost in pa- 
tience, persistence, and endurance. When 
we consider that the negotiators for the 
United Nations at Panmunjom have spent six 
months endeavoring to reach only a cease- 
fire in one small corner of the globe, it 
is clear that the time required to reach a 
workable basis for lasting peace throughout 
the world has to be measured in years, and 
perhaps decades. 


The defense mobilization effort is de- 
Signed to prepare the basis, in a relative- 
ly short time, for the longer struggle. 


The second year of that effort is now 
beginning. In many ways, it will be the 
most difficult year, and the battle must be 
fought on many fronts. The task of this 
generation of Americans, here and now, is 
to lay a secure foundation for peace and 
freedom in the world. With unity, with 
vigor, and with unselfishness, that task 
will be accomplished. 


————92 ee ____ 
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Navy Implements Manpower Mobilization Policy 


Navy Procurement and Production sched- 
uling officials will pay new attention to 
manpower supplies as the result of in- 
structions issued by Francis P. Whitehair, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. Excerpts 
from the new order, which was dated No- 
vember 9, 1951, follow: 


Procurement officers should emphasize 
the increasing need for giving serious 
consideration to the adequacy of the local 
labor supply in contract placements and in 
planning delivery schedules. 


To the extent possible, procurement 


should be avoided in labor market areas . 


where manpower is in short’ supply or in 
approximate balance (areas classified in 
Group I or Group II by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor); and should be placed in 
labor market areas having surplus manpower 
ee classified in Group III or Group 
VEN 


The Chief of Naval Material requested 
the bureaus and offices of the Navy De- 
partment on 19 March 1951 for a mailing 
list of persons who should receive the bi- 
monthly bulletin. (Editor's note: Bi- 
monthly Summary of Labor Market Develop- 
ments, published by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security.) These bulletins have been 
mailed directly to the names on the mail- 
ing list since that time. Any correc- 
tions, additions or deletions should be 
forwarded to the Office of Naval Material. 
Contracting officers should use the De- 
partment of Labor and affiliated State Em- 
ployment Service offices for obtaining ad- 
ditional detailed manpower information on 
any labor market area in which they find 
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it necessary to ascertain that there is an 
adequate labor supply. 


If the contract is to be let in Wash- 
ington, inquiry can be made by telephone 
to the Bureau of Employment Security, De- 
partment of Labor. If the contract is to 
be let outside of Washington, the con- 
tracting officer or the contractor may 
contact the nearest State Employment 
Office or the Office of the Regional Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Employment Securi- 
ty, Department of Labor. 


It is required that procurement offi- 
cers, before placing procurement con- 
tracts involving significant additional 
manpower in labor shortage areas (those 
classified in Group I by the Department 
of Labor), obtain detailed information on 
labor market conditions. A net increase 
of 200 above the current employment level 
will be considered "significant addition- 
al manpower." The special importance of 
avoiding placement of contracts involving 
significant additional manpower in labor 
shortage areas may be seen in relation to 
the new criteria for designating such 
areas. Under these criteria the current 
and projected labor supply in a Group I 
area is expected to fall significantly 
short of meeting manpower requirements of 
essential activities, which activities 
must account for at least 40 percent of 
the total non-agricultural workers in the 
area. Thus, not only would timely per- 
formance on the proposed contract be 
difficult, but timely performance on the 
large amount of essential work already in 
the area may be jeopardized. 





In view of the special problems in 
Group I areas and in order to assure com- 
pliance with requirements, it is request- 
ed that a supplementary report be pre- 
pared on each contract or amendment of a 
contract involving new procurement for $1 
million or more to be performed in labor 
shortage areas (Group I) to be attached 
to the regular report, "Individual Pro- 
curement Action Report." Information to 
be included in these supplementary re- 
ports is as follows: 


a. Manpower Requirements (on basis of 


information obtained from contractor) 


(1) Current total employment (number 
of persons) of contractor at 


place of manufacture. Indicate 


month. 


(2) Estimated employment at the same 
facility for work solely on the 
new contract during the peak 
month of operations on that con- 
tract. State month and year. 


(3) Net additional manpower required 
(actual new hires) at the same 
facility for work on new contract 
to attain employment shown in 
a(2). 

b. If the ent in a(3) is 200 or more 


(1) A brief statement of information 


and advice furnished by local Em- 
ployment Service office. 


(2 


~~ 


A brief explanation of the over- 
riding factors which made place- 
ment of the contract in the labor 
shortage area necessary or ad- 
visable despite adverse manpower 
conditions. (In the case of for- 
mally advertised procurements, 
the making of an award, pursuant 
to existing procurement direc- 
tives, to a contractor located in 
a Group I area will be considered 
as a sufficient overriding factor 
for this purpose.) 


The same considerations as above 
should guide prime contractors in placing 
subcontracts or supply orders with other 
firms and procurement officials should 
strongly urge that this be done. Small 
business officials now engaged in pro- 
moting subcontracting should similarly be 
charged. 


Procedures similar to those outlined 
above should be established for consider- 
ing labor supply in reaching decisions 
regarding the location, re-location, ex- 
pansion or contraction of government- 
owned-and-operated facilities or instal- 
lations, when significant expansions or 
contractions of manpower are i-.volved. 
(Construction manpower is not involved in 
this consideration. ) 
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According Ze ODM 


Machine Tool Difficulties Are Being Overcome 


Excerpts from the “Battle for Production, fourth quar- 
terly report to the President by the Director of Defense 


Mobilization. 


I believe it is fair to say that the 
impediments to production of machine 
tools have now been removed, though the 
shortage of tools is still far from over- 
come. 


With a total of approximately $1.3 
billion in unfilled orders for machine 
tools on the books, new orders are still 
coming in faster than tools are being 
shipped. However, shipments are now at 
the annual rate of about $800 million 
and are expected to rise to a level of 
approximately $1.25 billion in the third 
quarter of 1952, 


At the current rate of production 
the backlog of unfilled orders amounts 
to 22 months of work. On some of the 
individual tools that are most urgently 
needed, however, delivery schedules ex- 
tend as far as 3 or 4 years into the 
future. 


Capacity for machine-tool production 
is being increased as producers of other 
items—-such as packaging machinery, 
printing and graphic arts equipment, 
dairy equipment, and textile machinery-—- 
are beginning to turn out machine tools 
as subcontractors. Other producers—- 
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such as automobile manufacturers-—-have 
taken orders to produce machine-tool 
parts. At present, 65 of the 70 princi- 
pal builders of machine tools are farm- 
ing out about 30 percent of their pro- 


‘duction. Furthermore, it is estimated 


that 95 percent of the new subcontrac- 
tors are small manufacturers who never 
partici ated in any kind of work for 
the industry before. 


Other steps that have helped step up 
machine-tool. output include-- 


1. In obtaining steel and other 
essential materials, the machine-tool 
industry has been given a priority equal 
to that of the arms program itself, 


2. Shipments of tools to nondefense 
users will, with minor exceptions, be 
banned after February. 


3, The industry has increased hours 
of work--using overtime extensively and, 
where workers are available, going to 
double shifts. 


4. Prices were adjusted to offset the 
higher costs of production and provide in- 
centive for increased use of overtime and 
subcontracting. 





5. While manpower needs in the ma— 
chine-tool industry cannot be met quickly 
because of the high proportion of skilled 
workers and the long period of training 
required, action taken by the Government 
in the second half of 1951 should ease the 
shortages over a period of time. The De- 
partment of Labor has organized a compre- 
hensive program to help the industry meet 
its manpower needs. The Department of 
Defense is giving special consideration to 


machine-tool workers in calling reservists, 


and Selective Seryice will recommend that 
local boards do the same, 


Despite everything that has been or 
can be done to increase production, ma- 
chine tools will remain the most import- 
ant factor limiting military production 
for many months to come. Therefore, we 
have taken steps to direct the flow of 
current and future tool production in ac- 
cordance with the strategic importance of 


individual military products and the readi- 
ness of each facility to put the tool to 
immediate use. By proper scheduling, we 
hope to reduce uncertainties concerning 
tool deliveries and production schedules, 
and thus get the largest possible produc- 
tion of items out of our limited supplies 
of tools. 


On the major military items, notably 
tanks and aircraft, the bulk of our future 
tool requirements are for bringing in sec- 
ond and third production sources for these 
items, which for the most part will not 
come into production for some time. On 
most of these items, tools as well as 
facilities and materials are available or 
assured for our pilot-line producers, 


Thus recent lags in production, or 
those which may occur over the next few 
months, can be traced less to tool short- 
ages than to problems of design, testing, 
and modification. 


Machine tool shipments climb; new orders still high 
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Machine tools . 


Employment Continues to Expand 


The employment expansion in plants mak- 
ing machine tools which began in 1950 con- 
tinued through November 1951, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security from 140 machine tool estab- 
lishments. Employment in these establish- 
ments, which had increased by 3 percent be- 
tween July and September 1951, rose 3 per- 
cent further between September and Novem- 
ber to a total of 93,365. Further expan- 
sion is planned. Of the 140 establishments 
for which November reports were received, 
132 indicated additional labor requirements 
to May 1952, which would represent a total 
employment increase of 9.5 percent for the 
6-month period. The contemplated employ- 
ment expansion would require a 6 percent 
increase in the two months from November to 
January (as compared with 3 percent between 
September and November) and of & percent in 
the four months from November to March 1952. 


Areas with additional labor require- 
ments for machine tool plants of roughly 
100 or more workers by March or May are in- 
dicated in Table 1. Only two of the re- 
porting establishments, with relatively 
small additional manpower requirements, are 
located in an area of general labor short- 
age. More than half of the total addition- 
al manpower requirements to May 1952 listed 
in the table will occur in areas of current- 
ly baianced labor supply, and a third will 
be in areas of moderate or substantial la- 
bor surplus. 


Manpower Shortages Impede Some Output 


Widespread stringencies of skilled and 
semiskilled machine tool workers continued 
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through November. Major needs were for 
milling machine operators, coremakers, 
engine lathe operators, tool and die mak- 
ers, floor molders, and machine assemblers. 
Of 83 machine tool establishments which in 
September had indicated manpower difficul- 
ties, nearly half (39) reported in Novem- 
ber that these labor shortages were im- 
peding production schedules to some degree. 


Seven of the plants reporting some produc- 
tion impediment because of manpower diffi- 
culties are located in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and 8 are in Cleveland, Ohio--both areas of 
currently balanced labor supply. Two are 
in Detroit, an area with a moderate labor 
surplus. 


While over-all employment in the 83 es- 
tablishments rose during the 2-month period 
September to November 1951, the increase 
was not as large as employers had indicated 
was required. The 83 establishments report- 
ed in September a need for about 4,000 addi- 
tional workers by November; actually only 
about 2,400 were added. Some employment 
increase between September and November oc- 
curred at 77 of the 83 plants, including 17 
at which the September forecast for Novem— 
ber was actually exceeded. In two estab- 
lishments, the employment level remained 
constant. Four establishments experienced 
some slight reduction in employment-—-one 
each in Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Albany, 
New York; McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, and 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Special Manpower Program for Machine Tools 


A special manpower program for the ma- 
chine tool industry was promulgated in 
August 1951 by the Office of Defense Mobi- 





_ lization as Defense Manpower Policy State- 
ment No. 2. The objective of the program 
rier inindhad ley 

is to assure adequate manpower with the 

right skills, at the right places, at the 

right time for plants engaged in producing 
the machine tools so basically important to 
defense production. The facilities of all 


Machine Tool Industry Employment and Additional Manpower Requirements 
in Areas Which Need Approximately 100 or More Workers 


November 1951 - May 1952 
Additional Workers Require 


984505 O- 52 - 3 


problems of the machine tool industry. 
ployers are continuing to use all possible 
recruitment channels to obtain qualified 
trainees and such skilled and semiskilled 
workers as may be available. 


appropriate government agencies are being 
brought to bear on the solution of manpower 


Emn- 


Number of Dec. 1951 Dec. 1951 
Reporting Employment to to 
‘ Establishments Nove 1951 Mar. 1952 ay 1952 
a i ne aac sO smn aa, 922 619 
Group I - Areas of 

Labor Shortage 2 4,895 200 200 
Hartford, Connecticut 2 7,, 805 200 200 
Group II - Areas of 

Balanced Labor Supply 43 228 Pang | 3,185 3,502 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 5 ipl} 81 783 
Cleveland, Ohio 13 25750 1,067 BASF) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 13 9, 354 1, 304 1, 349 
Springfield, Ohio 2 537 105 105 
Saginaw, Michigan 4 746 122 122 
Rockford, Illinois 6 557k 206 306 
Group III - Areas of 

Moderate Labor Surplus 16 135225 1, 508 1,685 
Springfield-Holyoke, 

Massachusetts 2 1,627 91 93 
Worcester, Massachusetts 4 3,987 573 573 
Portland, Maine ii 170 155 330 
Albany, New York ut 320 225 225 
Detroit, Michigan 8 Dole. 464 464 
Group IV - Areas of Soe! oh or 

Substantial Labor Surplus 4 
Providence, Rhode Island Z 8,977 Z24 527 
Not in a Classified Labor 

Market Area oy 5,029 605 705 
Torrington, Connecticut ri B75 Wwe ets, 
Sidney, Ohio 2 1, 882 75 175 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 1 1,202 250 250 
Windsor, Vermont a 14.370 155 d Wa fe 
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Labor Shortages 
Plague Aircraft and 
Parts Manufacturers 


LABOR shortages impede production in some 
aircraft and parts plants and threaten to 
do so in still others, according to re- 
ports from 130 individual establishments 
accounting for practically all of the em- 
ployment in the industry. The reports 
were collected in October by local offices 
of State employment security agencies af- 
filiated with the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


Engineer Shortage Chief Worry 


More than 100 of the 130 establish- 
ments covered were having some difficulty 
in filling their labor needs. Some of the 
remaining plants would have had trouble 
had they not been forced to slow down 
hiring because of machine-tool and materi- 
als shortages, and similar difficulties 
affecting production operations. 
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The growing national shortage of en- 
gineers, in relation to demand, is the 
most troublesome manpower problem facing 


the aircraft industry today. Similar 
scarcities of available technicians and 
craftsmen--particularly draftsmen, tool 
designers, and machine=-shop workers-- 
present a problem almost equally as seri- 
ous as that presented by the engineer 
shortage. 


Production delays attributable to the 
engineer shortage have on the whole been 
less significant than the effect of this 
stringency on design and developmental 
work. Men who have been working to im- 
prove prototypes for construction several 
years hence have frequently been shifted 
to production-engineering in order to 
lick pressing problems. It is question- — 
able how much more of such shifting can be 





done without seriously undermining new 
plane development. Such development is an 
integral part of strategic long-range 
defense planning. 


The engineers-technicians situation ob- 
scures the picture with respect to short- 
ages in such occupations as machinists, 
lathe operators, tool and die makers, and 

many other classifications, in skilled, 
' semiskilled, and clerical categories. The 
lack of workers in these groups is con- 
sidered by some employers to be more seri- 
ous to them than their difficulties in 
connection with professional scarcities. 


/125,000 More Workers Will be Needed by 
April 1952 


Behind the diminishing available 
supply of many skills used in aircraft 
manufacturing is the very rapid expansion 
since Korea of other major users of such 
skills, as well as the heavy expansion of 
aircraft manufacturing itself. Total en- 
ployment in the aircraft and parts indus- 
try was at the half-million mark in 
October 1951, as shown in the table be- 
low, but is no doubt well beyond that 
point by now. 


Before the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea (June 25, 1950), aircraft and parts 
producers had an aggregate employment of 
not much more than half the volume in 
October 1951. Korea accelerated an uptrend 
in jobs which had already begun some time 
previous. 


The number of aircraft jobs increased 
by about two-thirds in the 12-month period 
ending this past October. The rise in em- 
ployment was less than 3 percent in the 
closing two months of the period. 


Despite the recent slowdown in expan- 
sion, the problem of manpower shortages 
will probably continue to be a growing one 
for some time to come, unless the situation 
is alleviated by further special efforts of 
employers, labor, and the Government. 
Nearly all companies will have to hire pro- 
portionately large numbers of workers if 
they are to meet defense-contract commit- 
ments. Estimates of the needs of surveyed 
establishments based primarily on defense 
contracts on hand in October call for em- 


ployment increases over the 6-month period 
ending April 1952 aggregating a net gain of 


25 percent. In addition, there will be em- 
ployment demands by companies now in other 
industries who will become part of the air- 
craft and parts industries this winter and 
spring. Some of these plants are now pro- 
ducing automobiles or other heavy items 
whose manufacture involves skills which 

are more or less readily transferable to 
aircraft work. Reactivated World War II 
aircraft plants, and newly-constructed 
factories, will frequently have to build 
up staffs from scratch. 


Actual Employment and Minimum Anticipated 
Employment in Aircraft and Parts Manu- 
facturing, 1950-1952 (000 workers) 


1950 1/ 1951 


1952 
(Actual) Actual) (anticipated) 2/ 
Annual 
average 275.3 
January 251.9 352.2 -- 
February 251.7 382.7 600.0 
March 252.4 400.0 612.0 
April 253.3 415.9 625.0 
May 2539 428.5 
June 256.3 451.7 
August 272.8 485.4 Peo 
September 286.0 491.5 Po 
October 305.1 499.9 pe 


November 323.4 


December 337.4 SES 


Preliminary 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Employment Security; 
estimated for industry as a whole on 
the basis of scheduled requirements as 
compared to actual current employment 
of plants reporting these data in 
October BES survey. New plants, and 
plants whose principal activity in the 
coming months, and for the first time 
in the present mobilization period, 
will be aircraft or parts production, 
will make for heavier aggregate labor 
demands than those shown. 


tee 
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Heavy Hiring Highlights Labor-Turnover 


Picture 


High acc€8Sion rates predominate in 
the industry's turnover picture. The 
total hiring rate in September was about 
8 percent, according to the BES. Acces- 
sions much more than offset separations-- 
mainly quits at 4.7 percent, a rate in 
line with experience in durable goods 
production generally. A continuation of 
such turnover rates will, of course, mean 
heavy expansion along the lines hoped for, 
despite the fact that most of the many 
thousands of workers to be taken on in 
the coming months would serve to replace 
workers quitting for higher-paying jobs, 
leaving for military service, or with- 
drawing from particular plants, or from 
the industry, for other reasons. 


Increased Hours and Earnings Alleviate 
Manpower Situation 


Aircraft manufacturers, taken 4s a 
whole, are making many efforts toward 
overcoming occupational shortages, or at 
least the consequences of such short- 
ages. Employers are expanding in-plant 
and other training programs, including 
arrangements with nearby vocational 
schools; more establishments are develop- 
ing such programs. Scheduled workweeks 
have been lengthened, or overtime has 
been scheduled without formal changes in 
standard arrangements. Average weekly 
hours were 0.8 hours greater this past 
October than in October 1950--42.7 as 
against 41.9 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, preliminary). Many firms raised 
pay scales in the period immediately 
following Korea, or had already done so 
earlier in the year. At least 40 plants 
made cost-of-living or other upward ad- 
justments in wage rates during the 12 
months ending October 1951, according to 
the BES. The combined effect of the in- 
creased overtime and the pay raises was 
to advance average hourly earnings 11.5 
cents--from $1.675 to $1.79, October 
1950 and October 1951, respectively. 


These and other efforts--for example, 
relaxation of job entrance requirement s-- 
have provided only limited relief to the 


industry in the face of the growing tight- 
ness in the labor market generally, and 
the still more severe developments in some 


of the aircraft centers. As greater and 
intensified use of the more usual types of 
facilities and techniques for recruiting 
workers continues to leave gaps to be 
filled, employers are increasingly resort- 
ing to special devices, including efforts 
to have European engineers admitted to 
this country. 


Nearly one-fifth of all new hires in 
September (more than nine-tenths of all 
hires were new hires) were through public 
employment offices. 


Labor Demand Significantly Exceeds Supply 
in Several Major Aircraft Centers 


The manpower situation in the area in 
which a plant is located is a very im- 
portant factor in a company's ability to 
recruit workers. Some aircraft plants are 
favorably situated; others are not. Among 
the areas which are relatively favorable 
for recruitment are the following four 
leading aircraft centers: Eos Angeles, 
California; Long Island, New York; Fort 
Worth, Texas; and Seattle, Washington. 
These are areas with a general sufficiency 
of available labor for skilled work, or for 


‘training for higher skills. 


In some other areas, manpower situa- 
tions which are already serious--for the 
aircraft industry, if not for the area as 
a whole-~are fast becoming more and more 
serious; in still others, severe problems 
are developing. The worst situation seems 
likely to emerge in Hartford, Connecticut, 
a labor shortage area. Wichita, Kansas 
has had a critical manpower situation for 
some time. Other areas which stand out 
as being currently or potentially "problem 
areas," either on an over-all basis or 
with respect to the aircraft industry in 
particular, include San Diego, California, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and Davenport-Rock 
Island-Moline, Iowa-Illinois—-all areas of 
labor shortage; Tulsa, Oklahoma and Cobb 
County, Georgia (in the Atlanta labor 
market area)--areas of balanced labor 
supply. All of these localities except 
San Diego and Tulsa are critical defense 
housing areas. 


(Photo courtesy "Automobile Facts") 
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Outlook Uncertain 


Woolen and Worsted Industry 


The situation in the woolen and worsted 
industry is unfavorable. For the past year 
manufacturers of woolen cloth have led an 
uncertain existence. October employment 
was 19 percent below a year ago, according 
to reports gathered by public employment of 
fices of State agencies affiliated with the 
Bureau of Employment Security from estab-—- 
lishments representing better than 90 per= 
cent of the entire industry. October pro- 
duction (latest Federal Reserve Board data) 
was 29 percent below the 1950 peak reached 

in October. And the future looks gloomy. 


Woolen and Worsted Cloth 
Employment and Production 
1950 - 1951 
Employment of Index of 
Production Workers1/Production 2/ 


(thousands ) (1939 = 100) 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
January i02.3 105. 5 2) 
February Oe ee Of oud 156 aLe 
March 103.62 2 146 130 
April 103.05 4104.3 149 159 
May AO sesem 101.6 153 163 
June 108.8 101.9 162 159 
July 106-05. 977 143 124 
August 2104 92.8 168 135 
September 114.2 88.0 wes 132 
October 114.1 84.5 180 127 
November 1106S Le 
December LO ad 169 


17 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
2/ Source: Federal Reserve Board 


Employment Is Down 


Plant Employment Fluctuates Widely 


The table above shows that although 
there has been considerable fluctuation in 
the industry's production and employment 
during the past year, the over-all movement 
has been downward. 


Individual establishments have experi- 
enced wide swings of employment in both di- 
rections. Business has been erratic the 
past year. When there are orders, there 
are jobs, and when orders run out, employ- 
ment is drastically reduced. One of the 
plants covered by the Bureau of Employment 
Security October survey was closed down a 
year ago but has since received contracts 
and now employs 300 workers. Most estab—- 
lishments have less business, and conse- 
quently lower employment, now than a year 
ago; some of them were on the verge of 


‘closing down at the time of the survey. 


Some had both lost and recouped employment 
during the year. 


In the 2-month period between August 
and October 1951, employment in the sur- 
veyed plants as a whole had dropped 10 per- 
cent, but 45 percent of the plants had 
either maintained or augmented their em- 
ployment during that period. 


Importance of Government Contracts 


Civilian demand for woolen and worsted 
goods has dropped sharply, chiefly as an 
aftermath of the post-Korean buying spree 
and because of swollen inventories. If it 
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were not for expanded government needs, the 


industry would be in an even worse position. 


While total production (including pro- 
duction on government orders) dropped 23 
percent between the fourth quarter of 1950 
and the third quarter of 1951, woolen and 
worsted goods produced for the government 
multiplied nine-fold and represented an 
increasing proportion of the total, rising 
from 4.0 percent to 45.7 percent of output. 
Government orders generally require propor- 
tionately less manpower per unit of output 
than civilian orders, so that not as much 
of the industry's employment is dependent 
upon government work as would appear from 
these yardage ratios. Nevertheless, for 
many plants a government order means the 
difference between closing down or remain-=- 
ing in operation. Many of the reporting 
establishments were engaged largely on 
government production; others hoped to be. 





Production of Woolen and Worsted Woven Fabrics 


(thousands of linear yards ) 


July- Apr.- Jane- Oct.— 
Sept. June March Dec. 
205 UE 1051) tos oso 
Total production 84,829 96,700 95,702 110,179 
Production on 
Government orders: 
amount 36, S14" 27,983) LO, LES 2 Ans 


ercent of total 45-7 28.9 10.6 4.0 
Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry Series 


Source: 


Outlook Uncertain 


There is some hope that civilian demand 
may pick up around February when the indus- 
try normally begins to work on its new fall 
lines. About one-fourth of the plants sur- 
veyed in October were so uncertain of the 
future that they could not estimate their 
employment needs more than a month or two 
ahead. The rest of the establishments es- 
timated a net need for 8 percent more work- 
ers by February and an additional 4 percent 


by April. 
over~optimistic. 
reporting establishments expected employ-— 
ment increases and a number of these esti- 
mates were based upon hope rather than or- 


However, this forecast seems 
Only 43 percent of the 


ders on hand. Eighteen percent of the sur- 
veyed plants expected a decline between 
October and February. When possible de- 
clines in the plants that made no future 
estimates are considered, it seems likely 
that steady employment in the industry 
rather than expanding employment is as much 
as can be hoped for. 


Heavy Lay-offs and Shortened Hours 


Spotty conditions in the industry ac- 
count for high turn-over as one plant lays 
off workers and another recalls previous 
lay-offs. For several months lay-offs have 
been heavy. September lay-offs in report- 
ing establishments were at the rate of 8.9 
per 100 workers employed. Accessions, well 
over half of which were callbacks, were at 
the rate of 2.7 percent in these same 
plants. According to latest Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics data, lay-offs during Octo- 
ber have diminished considerably but are 
still far above the average for all manu- 
facturing industries and for nondurable 
goods manufacturing. 


Slack business has also curtailed hours 
and made employment less stable than the 
statistics reveal. The practice of stag—- 
gered employment--one week on and one week 
off--is frequently reported. Even where 
there are lay-offs or staggered employment, 
however, the standard workweek is generally 
maintained. Most of the plants covered by 
the Bureau of Employment Security survey 
still scheduled 40 hours for the majority 
of their workers in October; 8 percent of 
them scheduled a short workweek, sometimes 
as low as 25 hours; and 8 percent sched- 


Turn-over Rates (per 100 employees) 
August - October 1951 


Total Separations Lay-offs Accessions 

Oct. Sept. Aug. Oct. Sept. Aug. Oct. Sept. Aug. 
All manufacturing Wen srygh ops aS) a! ek 433 Lad 4.5 
Nondurable goods Loh 2 GPs) tee Ls 5 ie ORME 6 Onis ee es 
Woolen & worsted 509 92 Qed Na Pe ph oy or PY A et eles 8) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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uled overtime. 
September (BLS data) was 38.1 hours as com- 
pared with 38.3 hours in August and 40.9 
hours in September a year ago. 


The average workweek in 


Most plants still operate on a 3-shift 
basis though a number have recently elimi- 
nated a third shift and some operate only 
one. 


New England Hit Hardest 


Because the industry is concentrated 
in New England, that:region has suffered 
most from the past year's decline. Accord-= 
ing to the 1947 Census, 62 percent of all 
employment in the industry is in the New 
England States; 30 percent in Massachusetts 
alone. Another 21 percent is in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Since the past year's 
business in the industry has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with individual plants 
laying off workers as contracts are com- 
pleted and rehiring as new contracts are 
received, the industry's employment in any 
one location fluctuates according to the 
fortunes of the major local mills at the 
moment. The Octobe. 1950-October 1951 em- 
ployment change varies widely among States. 
While employment in the industry as a whole 
(according to reporting establishments) de- 
clined 19 percent during the year ended Oc- 
tober 1951, in reporting establishments in 
Massachusetts the decline was 31 percent; 
in New Hampshire, 7 percent; in Rhode 
Island, 16 percent; in Connecticut, 42 per- 
cent; in North Carolina, 15 percent; while 


in Maine, employment in reporting estab-— 
lishments was a fraction of 1 percent high- 
er than it had been in October a year ago. 


A great many. textile plants are located 
in very small towns. However, about 35 
percent of all employment covered by the 
October survey of woolen and worsted mills 
is concentrated in five New England metro- 
politan areas: Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Manchester, New 
Hampshire; and Providence, Rhode Island. 


All of these areas, except Worcester, 
have a substantial labor surplus;Worcester 
has a moderate surplus. Notes on each of 
these centers follow. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Lawrence is the major woolen and wor- 
sted center in New England and has suffered 
most severely from the industry's decline. 
There the textile industry accounts for 60 
percent of the area's manufacturing employ- 
ment, and the bulk of it is in woolen and 
worsted textiles. Employment in reporting 
woolen and worsted plants in this area in 
Uctober accounted for one-eighth of employ- 
ment in the entire surveyed industry. 


The area's labor market situation im- 
proved slightly in November, though unem- 
ployment is still heavy and made up largely 
of textile workers. Some pick-up in demand 


Woolen and Worsted Mill Employment in Reporting Establishments 
in Selected New England Centers 
October 1950 = October 1951 


Number EMPLOYMENT 
of Oct. Sept. Aug. Oct. 
State and Area Establishments 1951 1951 1951 1950 
Massachusetts 
Lawrence 8 10,352 12,191 14,223 19,669 
Lowell 9 4,010 4,081 3,951 4,201 
Worcester 8 4, 336 4,278 4,113 4,971 
New Hampshire 
Manchester 4 2,027 2,002 2,070 LOg7 
Rhode Island f 
Providence 13 9,254 9,425 9,654 ip a PS 
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for woolen and worsted goods was anticipated 


but the timing was uncertain. Nevertheless, 
in November the area's textile industry ex- 
pected a net employment gain of 3,000 by 
March 1952 e 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
In Lowell, textile employment repre- 
sents half of all employment in manufactur- 
ing, but woolen and worsted mills account 
for a much smaller proportion of the total 
than in Lawrence. 


Unemployment is still heavy in Lowell, 
though November data show some slight im- 
provement over September and October. The 
nine woolen and worsted mills that reported 
in October had just about maintained em- 
ployment since August, registering a net 
gain of little more than 1 percent. One of 
them could not estimate future employment. 
But the others jointly forecast a decline 
of almost 1 percent by April. November 
data for the area's textile industry as a 
whole show an employment decline of less 
than 1 percent from October and forecast a 
gain of 1.5 percent by March. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Although Worcester is a center of wool- 


en and worsted goods manufacture, the in- 
dustry there is not nearly so large a pro- 
portion of total manufacturing as in Lowell 
and Lawrence. All textile manufacturing in 
the ‘area represents only 8 percent of the 
area's diversified manufacturing employ- 
ment. The eight reporting woolen and wor= 
sted mills in Worcester had enjoyed an ag- 
gregate employment increase of 5.4 percent 
between August and October. One of them 
could make no estimate of future labor 


needs. The other seven mills expected em-. 
ployment to increase 2.8 percent by April. 
November information from Worcester shows 
that textile mill employment has remained 
stable since October. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


In Manchester, New Hampshire, textile 
employment is nearly 40 percent of all 
manufacturing employment, and woolen and 
worsted mills are a relatively small pro- 
portion. 


The four woolen mills in Manchester 
that reported in October employed a total 
of 2,027 workers, 43 fewer than in August. 
Two of the mills were so uncertain about 
orders that they could make no forecast of 
future employment; the other two expected 
a 7 percent employment increase by April. 


Providence, Rhode Island 

Employment in Providence's textile in- 
dustry (of which woolen and worsted mills 
are a relatively small part) constitutes 
approximately one-third of the area's manu- 
facturing employment. November textile em- 
ployment showed some slight improvement 
over October but still had not regained the 
loss from September. The 13 woolen mills 
which reported in October employed 4.3 per- 
cent fewer workers than in August. The 
outlook was uncertain. In the aggregate 
the reporting establishments expected their 
employment to increase about 3 percent by 
April, but the estimate depended largely 
upon receipt of additional contracts which 
may or may not materialize. 





Suruey of Current Lacal Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Openings Down 
for Third Consecutive Month 


THE number of Job 
openings in clear- 
ance through other 
areas and States be- 
cause public employ- 
ment offices could 
not fill them local- 
ly continued to de- 
cline between mid- 
November and mid- 
December to a total 
of 55,395, a drop of 
6 percent below the November 14 level. 
The decline was shared by all major occu- 
pational fields other than clerical and 
sales, in which an increase of 2 percent 
occurred. The December 12 volume, how- 
ever, while 8,760 below the 1951 peak 
month, still represented an increase of 
23,200 openings over the comparable 
period in December 1950. 








By far the greatest numerical decline 
in clearance openings between the two 
periods occurred within the skilled field 
where openings dropped about 2,100 or 9 
percent. Among skilled occupations, the 
largest declines were registered for: 
carpenters; tool makers; die sinkers and 
setters; structural and ornamental metal 
workers; motor vehicle mechanics and re- 
pairmen; airplane mechanics and repair- 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 
or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 


ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 
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men; and mechanics and repairmen, not 
elsewhere classified. 


However, the greatest proportionate 
decline occurred within the service 
group, in which openings dropped by 34 
percent to a level of roughly 1,300. 
Clearance openings for unskilled workers 
dropped by 16 percent to a volume of 
4,250. Professional and managerial open- 
ings--10,882 in December--were only very 
slightly under the November volume of 
10,953. Similarly, the number of clear- 
ance openings for semiskilled workers re- 
mained relatively stable--down only 1 
percent during the period. The trend in 
total clearance joo openings in 1950 and 
1951 is indicated below: 


1950 1951 

January -- 36,480 
_ February ~- 42,964 
March 50,082 
April Vea, 53,198 
May 9,472 59857 
June 12,186 64,155 
July 13,825 61,624 
August 21,896 62,325 
September 32,934 62,891 
October 33,874 62,014 
November 36,860 pi Paik 
December 32,192 555395 


Skilled occupations accounted for 
nearly 40 percent of all clearance open- 
ings in mid-December, with semiskilled 
openings comprising 25 percent and pro- 
fessional and managerial openings 20 per- 





cent. Clerical and sales and unskilled 
clearance openings comprised - roughly 8 
percent each of all clearance openings. 


Within the professional and manageri- 
al group, the heaviest demand continued 
to be for engineers of all types and for 
draftsmen. The major changes within the 
group were a decrease of approximately 
300 in the number of openings for me- 
chanical engineers, a decrease of 200 in 
openings for civil engineers, and an in- 
crease of 450 in openings for draftsmen. 
Within the clerical and sales field, 
openings for stenographers and typists 
continued as the heaviest demand--3,130 
openings in 40 States. Despite the over- 
all decline within the skilled group, 
there were six occupations for which 


there were 1,000 or more openings--among 


in 42 
States); tool makers, die sinkers and 
setters (2,374 openings in 28 States); 
mechanics and repairmen not elsewhere 
classified (1,065 openings in 4] States); 
machine shop and related occupations 
(3,378 openings in 30 States); and occu- 
pations in aircraft building (1,025 open- 
ings in 6 States). The demand for lum- 
bermen, raftsmen and woodchoppers (9,561 
openings in 4 States with a concentration 
of 6,720 in Maine) continued to account 
for the bulk of all semiskilled clearance 
openings. 


them machinists (3,742 openings 


The following table shows for se- 
lected occupational fields the number of 
clearance openings on the December 1950 
and December 1951 State job inventories. 


Selected Local Shortage Occupations VY 


Surmary of State Inventories of Job Openings Placed in Clearance 


December le, 1951 


Noe of Clearance 





Openings 
12/13/50 15712751 

Occupation 

TOPAL (a11_ groups ) 52,192 55,595 
PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL 5,498 10,882 
Chemists 140 165 
Engineers, Chemical 172 aly 
Engineers, Civil 259 62 
Engineers, Electrical 787 1,25 
ingeineers, Industrial 99 506 
Engineers, Mechanical, NOT 23050 
Social and Welfare Workers 16), 200 
Teachers and Instructors, nee.Ceo 220 256 
Trained Nurses 95 60h, 
Natural Scientist, neeeCe 125 150 
Professional Occupe, NeGeCSo 67 Lol. 
Aviators -- 12.) 
Draftsmen 93 2,967 
Laboratory Technicians & 

Asstse 107 181 
Radio Operators 101 160 
Semiprof. Occude, NeGeCe 225 h8e 
Others 551 856 
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No. of Clearance 
Openings 


12/15/50. ~~—«d2 12751 














Occupation hei bah ite nee 
CLERICAL AND SALES 2,595 595 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers 

(except Bank Cashiers ) -- 210 
Clerks, General Office -- 1U, 
Office Machine Operators -- 167 
Stenographers and Typists 1,970 5,130 
Salespersons -- 158 
Others 923 656 
SERVICE 1,652 1,299 
SKILLED 11,28) 21,04) 
Occupe in Prod. of Ind. 

Chemicals -- 163 
Machinists 1,618 5,752 
Toolmakers & Die Sinkers 

& Setters 698 2,0 TL 
Machine Shop & Related = 

Occupes NeCeCe 1,197 5,078 
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Occupation 











Openings 


No. of Clearance 








No. of Clearance 


Openings 
Ae AUS WAG IO) PY Ay oh 


Occupation 


Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths & Mechanics & Repairmen, Airplane 629 296 

Sheet Metal Workers S91 781 Mechanics & Repairmen, Motor 
Molders 361 578 Vehicle 395 Be5 
Boilermakers -- 298 Mechanics & Repairmen, neee.ce 9,6 1,065 
Structural & Omamental Metal Tool Sharpeners & Dressers -- 116 

Workers hho 5S), Foremen, Mfr. -- 102 
Welders & Flame Cutters 290 95 Others 1,715 aed 
Blacksmiths, Forgemen & 

Hamme rmen -- 143 
Electricians 678 916 SEMIS KI LLED 9,899 13,520 
Occup. in Bldg. of Aircraft,n.e.c. 289 0215; 

Pettern & Model Makers Occup. in Menufacture of 

(except paper) 257 989 Tobacco Prod. 100 792 
Miners & Mining Machine Operators 275 O91 Occup. in Fabr. of Textile 
Brick & Stone Masons & Tile Prodes NeleCeo 2715 S71 

Setters S53 152 Lumbermen, iiaftsmen & 

Cerpenters 152 50 Woodchoppers ef HOE 9,51 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters & Steam Machine Shop & Related 

Fitters 125 h99 Occupes NeGeCe 751 992 
Linemen & Servicemen (Teleg., Chauffeurs and Drivers, Bus, 

Teleph. & Power) 269 220 Taxi, Truck and Tractor 167 LTT 
Millwrights -- aL Others 1,555 5027, 
Mechanics & Repairmen, Railroad 

and Carshop 118 145 UNS KILLED ‘1,186 Ey, 
NeG@ceCe Occupation not elsewhere classified, 

yf Individual occupational fields (S-digit Dictionary of Occupational Titles code 


groups ) with a total of 100 or more openings on the State inventories are shown 
sevarately for the Professional & Managerial, Skilled & Semiskilled groups. Also, 


for the Clerical & Sales category, stenographers and typists are shown as a 


separate occupational group. 


e 


ef Generally, about 75 percent of the clearance openings in this category are con- 
The remainder represent currently unfilled 


openings. However, under existing arrangements, employers are legally obliged 
to make job openings filled by Canadian labor available to any qualified American 
workers seeking such employment. 


tinuously filled by Canadian workers. 
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Labor Market Status of Veterans 


Shows Little Change in November 


The labor market situation generally 
for male veterans of World War II showed 
very little change between October and 
November. While some shifts occurred in 
the number of veterans who were employed, 
unemployed, or outside the job market, the 
changes for the most part were negligible. 
According to estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census 1/, the number of employed male 
WWII veterans edged downward 14,000 to 
approximately 13,626,000 in November, fol- 
lowing the all-time high reached in the 
preceding month. An estimated 12,848,000 
of these veterans were engaged in nonagri- 
cultural activities--10,900 fewer than the 
number in October. As in the case of 
total veterans! employment, October's vol= 
ume of nonfarm employment among male WWII 
veterans had also been at an all-time high, 
As compared with a year ago, nearly 150,900 
more veterans were employed in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits this November than in 
November 1950. The number of veterans 
working on farms--at 773,000 in November-—- 
was virtually the same as in October, but 
reflected a reduction of nearly 55,000 
from the total in November a year ago. 


While unemployment among male WWII 
veterans, at 260,000, showed virtually no 
change between October and November, the 
volume this November was significantly 
below any previous November since these 
data first became available in 1945, In 


1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 

ie subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 
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the age group 20-41, 2,0 percent of all 
male WWII veterans in the civilian labor 
force in November 1951 were unemploved-- 
the same unemployment rate as for male 
nonveterans in this age group. 


An estimated 546,000 veterans were 
not in the labor force in November, rep- 
resenting an increase of 66,000 over the 
number in the preceding month. However, 
as compared with November 1950, the num- 
ber of veterans who were outside the job 
market was down approximately 27 percent. 
About 252,000 veterans were not in the 
labor market this November due to the 
fact that they were attending school 
full time. While this number repre- 
sented an increase of 30,000 over 
those attending school full time in 
October, it reflected an over-all re~ 
duction of more than one-half from 
the number of veterans attending school 
full time in November 1950. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


According to preliminary data from 
the Veterans Administration, approxi- 
mately 1,135,100 veterans were attend- 
ing school at the end of November under 
the GI Bill (P.L. 346). This repre~ 
sented an increase of more than 81,000 
over the number in October but a reduc= 
tion of 177,300 from the volume in 
November a year ago. All of the 
increase between October and November 
Occurred among veterans attending 
institutions of higher learning——up 
105,600 to 396,200, the largest total 
since May. November's increase in the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Changes from November to December 


THE civilian labor force declined by 500,000 between 
November and December to 62.7 million. The drop 
was somewhat less than seasonal primarily because 
of a greater than usual continuance of agricultural 
activity. For the first time since March the civilian 
labor force in December was higher than that of the 
corresponding month in 1950, being some 200,000 
above the 62.5 million in the civilian labor force in 
December 1950. 


(A aimemielh bons ie) 





At 61.0 million total employment in December was 
down 300,000 from the November level but up 700,000 
over December 1950. This year’s drop of 300,000 
compares with a drop of 1 million in 1950. Agricultural 
employment totalled 6.4 million in December, the 
first time this year it has exceeded the 1950 level for 
the month. Nonagricultural employment rose sea- 
sonally by' 300,000 to 54.6 million, 500,000 above the 
EMPLOYMENT number employed in December 1950, and the all-time 
high for the month. 





For the first time since the close of World War II un- 
employment declined between November and December 
edging off by 100,000 to a level of 1.7 million. Over 
the year unemployment was down 500,000 from 2.2 
million in December 1950.. Unemployment in Decem- 
ber represented 2.7 percent of the civilian labor force 
down from 2.9 percent unemployed in November and 
3.7 percent unemployed in December 1950. 





Insured unemployment rose seasonally by 100,000 be- 
tween November and December to a level of 1,003,500 
during the sample week. During the month average 
weekly volume of initial claims rose 25 percent to 
271,700 while weeks of unemployment claimed rose 
IAS percentito 1,022,300. Heaviest relative unemploy- 
ment existed in the three New England states of Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire and Maine. Impact of mate- 





INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT rial shortages was evident in some localities produc- 
ing automobiles, as in Detroit and Flint, or costume 
Be ec share cag jewelry and related products with rising unemploy- 
Employment Security. ment. 
TABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY |... JANUARY 1952 
EN IESE gl SS INGE te tnt spe Salone alg clcrae lina seed ocd icf cE ELE OLS Ms eR ea WBA CANE 
ou 
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- The general overall stability which has 


characterized the labor market for the 
past eight or nine months continued as the 
new year began. No unexpected nor sig- 
nificant developments occurred in Decem- 
ber. Rather, production and employment 
continued on a plateau as expansions in 


some lines and contractions in others off- — 


set, each other. 


Forecasts for 1952--in general--tend to 
expect somewhat sharper changes than 
occurred in 1951 but anticipate that the 
net effect of the changes will be small. 
Sharp rises in production and employment 
of defense items are anticipated, for exam- 
ple, but a rapid overall increase will be 
prevented by important offsetting declines, 
particularly in consumer hard goods and 
construction, caused by shortages of mate- 
rials. Further inflationary pressures are 
generally anticipated but only moderate 
price rises are expected. 


Manpower problems will be more severe 
in 1952 than in 1951 and labor shortages 
more general yet no national situation is 
anticipated requiring the widespread re- 
cruitment of additional workers to the 
labor force: Rather both the need and the 
recruitment campaigns will be essen- 
tially local in character. | 


The nature of the economy in 1952 will be 
shaped in large part by the defense pro- 
gram. Describing 1951 as ‘‘a year of 
progress’’ the ODM predicted that 1952 
would be ‘‘in many ways the most dif- 
ficult year’’ with the severest pinch in 
the allocation of critical materials--a 
pinch that ‘‘we can be sure’’ will continue 
into 1953. Reporting upon the progress 
of the defense program in 1951 the ODM 
cited tremendous achievements. More 
than one million men and women were ad- 
-ded to the Armed Forces; military deliv- 
eries and construction have reached a 
rate of $2 billion a month--more than 3 
times the rate of a year ago; and $45 bil- | 





lion has been obligated for procurement 

and construction, bringing cumulative ob- 

ligations up to $63 billion. The expansion 
_ program moved ahead rapidly and the 
foundation has been laid for a much great- 
er expansion in output in 1952 and 1953. 
These advances have been made with rel- 
atively little dislocation of the civilian 
economy. 


Congress reconvened and heard the Pres- 
ident’s State of the Union message on the 
international situation, the progress made 

_during 1951 and the problems and tasks of 
1952. Some increases in the size of the 
military forces--which now total nearly 
3.5 million--will be recommended. The 
budget message, and the Economic Re- 
port are awaited. 


Industrial peace generally prevailed last 
year with fewer man-days lost because 

of work stoppages than in any other year 
since the end of the war. As the year drew 
toa close, however, the CIO steel workers, 
negotiating with big steel, scheduled a 
strike for New Year’s Day which, on re- 
quest of the President, was postponed, 
first for a few days, and then for a 45-day 
period. A special panel of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board began hearings to examine 
the union’s 22 demands and the companies’ 
ability to meet them. Wage board rec- 
ommendations for the settlement of the 
dispute will be made public when they have 
been determined but there is no compul- 
sion on management or labor to accept 
them. Negotiations are being followed 
with keen interest because the results will 
influence other wage adjustments in 1952 
and because wage and price stabilization 
regulations may be involved. 


Business outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment planned for the first quarter of 1952 
are expected to reach a new high--on a 
seasonally adjusted basis--at $5.7 billion, 
18 percent above the comparable period of 
last year. Total business outlays for 
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fixed capital in 1951 are now estimated at $23.1 billion, up about 30 per- 
cent from 1950. Of this total about $11.1 billion was manufacturers’ ex- 
penditures. By the end of the year only defense and defense supporting 
industries were continuing to increase their investment rates--stim- 
ulated by more than $8 billion of proposed facilities certified under the 
rapid tax amortization program. To date, over 4,700 projects have been 
approved, with 65 percent of the aggregate value authorized to producers 
and fabricators of basic material. Transportation, storage facilities 
and public utilities accounted for another 20 percent. Applications for 
necessity certificates are now reviewed by the Department of Labor to 
assure adequacy of labor supply for the new facilities in terms of the 
current area labor market situation, the longer range outlook under par- 
tial mobilization and the outlook under total mobilization. 


Industrial production held steady in November at the October level of | 
218 percent of the 1935-39 average, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Output of nondurable goods remained steady between the two 
months while a slight rise in durable manufactures was offset by a small 
decline in mining. Total production for November was three points 
higher than that of November 1950. Output of nondurable goods manufac- 
tures, however, was down seven points over the year. 


Despite serious shortages of scrap, steel production set a new high in 


1951 of 105 million tons as compared with 97 million tons in 1950. Steel 


capacity is now estimated at 107 million tons and a further expansion 
is expected to add another 10.5 million tons capacity this year. The cur- 
rent goal is to reach 120 million tons capacity in 1953. 


Automobile production in 1951 was the second largest in history with 
over 5.3 million cars produced--down from the 1950 all-time record of 
nearly 6.7 million vehicles. Fourth quarter production was somewhat 
below the 1.1 million authorized by NPA. Truck output at over 1.4 mil- 
lion in 1951 topped the 1950 total by 100,000. Material allotments for the 
first quarter of 1952 are based on 930,000 cars, although 1,006,000 are 
permitted if materials can be located. 


Aluminum production by the close of the year had reached an annual 
rate of 860,000 tons as compared with 735,000 tons at the time of the 
Korean outbreak. A nearly 50 percent increase in capacity is expected 
to be added this year and by 1954 capacity is expected to reach approx- 
imately 1.5 million tons a year. 


Increased production of synthetic rubber since Korea has eased sup- 
plies. As a result NPA abolished on January 1 previous restrictions on 
the production of tire and other rubber goods. 


Value of new construction put in place in December totalled $2.2 bil- 
lion approximately the same as in December 1950 and down $3 million 
from the $2.5 billion put in place in November. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce and the BLS, private construction this December 
was down 11.6 percent and public construction was up 36.6 percent from 








+ 


December 1950. For the year as a whole, expenditures for new con- 


struction approached $30 billion, a 7 percent increase over the 1950 
total resulting from larger public outlays for military construction, de- 
fense plants and schools. Despite the larger dollar outlays in 1951 the 
physical volume of new construction put in place remained at about 
1950 levels with the additional dollars being absorbed by higher con- 
struction costs. 


It is anticipated that metal shortages and materials controls will exert 
a depressing influence on the total volume of new construction in 1952, 
particularly on housing construction. As a corollary the construction 
industry may need some 400,000 fewer site workers in 1952 than in 1951, 
on the average. 


Home builders started 76,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units in 
November, a seasonal decline of 10,000 or 12 percent from October, ac- 
cording to BLS. During the month the 1 million mark for new dwelling 
units started was chalked up, and by the end of the month an ll-month 
1951 total of 1,022,600 units had been started. 


Factory employment totalled 15.9 million in November, according to the 
BLS, down about 80,000 from October. The decline was mainly sea- 
sonal in lumber, canning, apparel and shoe industries although further 
declines occurred in consumer durable goods industries affected by 
material restrictions. Defense industries continued their employment 
expansion. Over the year November 1950 to November 1951 total man- 
ufacturing employment rose approximately 100,000 with substantial in- 
creases in defense and defense connected industries, and declines in 
most nondefense activities, the largest drop being a loss of 124,000 em- 
ployees in the textile industry. Employment in the aircraft industry ex- 
panded 67 percent during this 12-month period and ordnance employment 
doubled. 


Living costs rose 0.6 percent between mid October and mid November to 


establish another high at 188.6 percent of the 1935-39 base, according to 


BLS. Consumers’ prices this November were 6.9 percent above those 

of November 1950. Chiefly responsible for the rise during the month was 
a 1.1 percent rise in the cost of miscellaneous goods and services and 
sharp increases in the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. Costs of 
apparel and of meat decreased somewhat. 


By the close of the year wholesale prices stood at 177.4 percent of the 
1926 average, up only 0.2 percent from the closing level of 1950. The 
year-end to year-end balance resulted from a 7 percent drop in textile 


products and smaller declines in chemicals, offsetting general price in- 


creases in other major categories, particularly foods, which were up 5 
percent, metals, which were up 3.2 percent and farm products, up 2.6 
percent. The wholesale price index for all commodities, according to 
BLS, has fluctuated within a narrow range during most of the last six 
months. 
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Insured Unemployment Increases 
Seasonally in December 


Both new and continued unemployment 
among workers covered by State unem- 
ployment insurance programs showed 
substantial seasonal increases between 
November and December, according to 
preliminary claims data for the four 
weeks ending December 29. The average 
weekly volume of initial claims, repre- 
senting new unemployment, rose approxi- 
mately one-fourth to 271,700, while weeks 
of unemployment claimed showed a 
smaller relative increase--up 11.5 per- 
cent to 1,022,300. Weekly data for 
November and December are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended claims unemployment 
November 3 210,100 854,700 
10 2334500 874,200 
17 200,400 908,500 
24 206,500 863,000 
December 1 227,900 1,045,700 
8 235,200 994,900 
15 231,600 1,010,200 
22 280,100 1,025,400 
29 340,100 1,058,600 
Weekly averages: 
November 216,400 916,700 
December 271,700 1,022,300 


The.rise in claims loads between 
November and December was attribut- 
able, for the most part, to the same 
factors which accounted for a large part 
of the claims loads in November. 


Further seasonal curtailments occurred 
in lumbering, construction, and other 
outdoor activities as adverse weather af- 
fected an increasing number of areas. 
The food, shoe, and apparel industries 
experienced their usual seasonal reduc- 
tions which contributed substantially to 
the claims volumes in December. 


Nationwide, a sizable volume of claims 
was filed by former workers in the tex- 
tile industry, although a few States (in- 
cluding the Carolinas which account for 
about one-fourth of the covered textile 
workers) reported some seasonal 
improvement in this industry. The ef- 
fects of material shortages continued to 
be felt in December, particularly in the 
automotive, electrical products, and 
fabricated metals industries. The auto 
industry also experienced temporary lay- 
offs due to model changeovers usual at 
this time of the year. This was an im- 
portant factor in the sharp increase in 


‘initial claims during the week ended > 


December 29. Claims loads in December 
were further augmented by temporary 
layoffs due to year-end inventory-taking 
activities in a variety of industries. 


During the week ended December 8, 1951, 
insured unemployment represented 3.0 
percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in the 12-month 
period ending March 31, 1951. This com- 
pares with percentages of 2.7 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 3.2 in December a 
year ago. It should be noted that these 
percentages do not always reflect the 
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full extent of unemployment among work- 
ers previously employed in covered in- 
dustries because the data exclude unem- 
ployed persons who have exhausted their 
benefit rights. 


Altogether, 38 States showed a rise in 
their insured unemployment percentages 
between November and December. The 
increases amounted to more than a full 
percentage point in eight States including 
Maine (5.1 to 6.4), Oregon (3.3 to 5.5), 
Washington (2.8 to 4.7), and California 
(2.5 to 3.8). In addition to Maine and 
Oregon, other States with percentages of 
more than 5.0 were Rhode Island with 7.1 
(the highest in the Nation), New Hamp- 
shire with 6.6, and Tennessee with 5.2. 


The unemployment percentages varied 
widely among the six large industrial 

States which account for approximately 
one-half of the covered workers in the 


"Nation--New York (4.6), California (3.8), 


Michigan (3.8), Pennsylvania (2.6), 
Illinois (2.4), and Ohio (1.7). Among the 
eight States showing a reduction in their 
insured unemployment percentages be- 
tween November and December, Alabama 
experienced the largest decrease--down 
from 4.3 to 3.0. All other declines 
amounted to less than a full percentage 
point. In 12 States, the December per- 
centage was less than 1.5, including the 
District of Columbia and five western 
States where the percentage was less 
than 1.0. 


TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 


( INSURED SERIES INCLUDE PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT ) 


MILLIONS 


TOTAL 








ALL INSURED 
(INCL. RAILROAD-RRB) 
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(Continued from page 28) 
_ number of veterans attending institu~ 
tions of higher learning conformed to 
the pattern of recent years and was 
largely attributable to the beginning 
of the new school year. However, as 
compared with a year ago, the number of 
veterans attending such institutions 
this November was down nearly one-third. 
In addition to those obtaining school 
training under the GI Bill, there were 
approximately 24,100 disabled WWII 
veterans who were attending school 
under the Rehabilitation Program 


(P.L. 16)--a gain of 900 over October. 
However in November a year ago, nearly 
twice as many disabled veterans were 
attending school under this program. 


It should be noted that Veterans 
Administration data on school attend= 
ance include veterans in the job market 
as well as those not in the civilian 
labor force, whereas estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census on the number of 
veterans attending school include only 
that portion of the veteran school 
population which is not in the job mar- 
ket. 


In November, approximately 101,800 
veterans of WWII were receiving on-the- 
job training under the GI Bill--,600 
fewer than last month and 52,400 below 
the number in November a year ago. Dis- 
abled WWII veterans training on the job 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program also showed a decline between 
October and November, decreasing 4.3 
percent to 12,300. This was less than 
half the number receiving such training 
in November 1950, 


Volume of Veterans' New Job 


Applications Filed with Public 
Employment Offices Continues at 
High Level in November 


New applications for work by veter- 
ans, which had risen sharply in October, 
continued virtually unchanged in Novem- 
ber at approximately 108,400. However, 
on an average daily basis, such new job 
applications for work exceeded the vol- 
ume in October since November had two 





and one-half fewer work days than Octo 
ber. Veterans accounted for nearly one- 
third of all new job applications filed 
by men, virtually the same vroportion 

as in the preceding month. New applica- 
tions of disabled veterans, following a 
very sharp rise in October due to the 
impact of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, experienced a 5.9- 
percent reduction to approximately 8,500. 
Disabled veterans continued to account 
for about two-fifths of all new registra 
tions of handicapned men. 


Employment Service Counseling 


Interviews with Veterans Show Decline 


Total employment counseling inter- 
views with veterans requiring assistance 
in making a vocational choice or adjust- 
ment declined 10 percent to 20,100, while 
initial or first-time counseling inter- 
views with such veterans decreased 7.6 
percent to 12,300. These reductions were 
accounted for entirely by the work month 
factor. Both total and initial counsel- 
ing interviews were down substantially 
from the volumes in November 1950--by 
approximately one-fourth and one-fifth, 
respectively. Veterans accounted for 31 
cercent of all initial counseling inter= 
views with men this November--3 percent- 
age points less than the proportion in 
October and 5 such points less than in 
November 1950. Initial counseling inter- 
views with disabled veterans showed a 
significantly greater decrease than those 
with all veterans, declining 17.2 percent 


to 4,500. Part of the decline in the cur- 


rent month was attributable to the fact 
that this activity had been particularly 
emphasized in October in connection with 
the observance of NEPH Week. Disabled 
veterans accounted for two-fifths of all 
initial counseling interviews with handi- 
capped men during November--about the same 
proportion as in October. 


Nonfarm Placements of Veterans 


Down Seasonally 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of veterans showed very suvstantial 


_ over-all reductions from October--refer= 


rals decreasing 18 percent to 205,900 
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and placements dropping 19.7 percent to 
112,600. These reductions were attribu- 
table both to the shorter work month and 
to seasonal curtailments in outdoor 
activities (construction and lumbering), 
various segments of manufacturing, and 
in service industries. Placements in 
construction fell 27.8 percent between 
October and November to approximately 
18,000 while placements in the service 
group showed the next largest relative 
reduction--down 22.6 percent to 16,200. 
Placements of veterans in manufacturing, 
at 34,800, reflected a loss of 20.7 per- 
cent from October and represented the 
‘smallest volume of such placements thus 
far during 1951. Identical relstive re- 
ductions in the volume of nonfarm place- 
ments of veterans occurred in trade and 
in public utilities--down 16 percent to 
25,200 and 11,100, respectively. Non- 
farm placements of veterans in govern- 
ment rose 6.& percent to 4,300 in Novem- 
ber--the first increase since January-- 
largely as a result of expanded employ- 
ment opportunities for veterans in post: 
offices in preparation for the holiday 
rush in mail. 


The relative distribution of veter- 
ans! nonfarm placements among the major 
industry groups differed as follows 
between October and November: 


Percent of total 

Major industry group November October 
Congteuct 1On. «4605 ..e0b 4s L020 ia 
Marufacturingesesiet os 30.9 5lee2 
Transportation, com 

munication and 

public utilities.... Shoe) 9.4 
Wholesale and retail 


Er edey alee side wae en koeet ig 
Services cre t leciccistets set 14.4 14.9 
GOVernMmeNt sis cs o44 se es 3.8 2.9 


Disabled veterans in November experi- 
enced a relatively larger drop in non- 
agriculturel referrals and placements 
than did all veterans. Referrals of dis- 
abled veterans dropped 3%.5 percent to 
16,300, while placements of such veterans 
fell 29.5 percent to 8,900. These reduc- 
tions were attributable in vart to a 
leveling off from the unusually high vol- 
umes last month which resulted from the 
activities centering around the NEPH Week 
program. As compared with November a 
year ago, nonfarm referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans showed over- 
all reductions of 14.4 percent and 17.3 
percent, respectively. The number of 
disabled veterans! active applications on 
file with local employment offices experi- 
enced a small increase, rising 5.6 per- 
cent to 33,600 at the end of the month. 
This was nearly one-fifth below the number 
on file at the end of November a year ago. 
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Seasonal curtailments in both the agricultural and nonagricultural segments of 
the economy and an 11.l-percent reduction in the work month were responsible for most 
of the changes in employment security activities between October and November. Al- 
though visits to local offices and new applications for work shaved small over-all 
decreases, the average daily volumes in November exceeded those in October as the 
number of job-seekers increased seasonally between the two monthse Initial claims and 
weeks of unemployment claimed moved upward due primarily to reductions in food 
processing, construction, and lumbering, and a lack of orders in a number of consumer 
goods lines including apparel and leather goods. Total job placements dropped sharply 
from October levels, reflecting decreases in both farm and nonfarm placement activity. 
The very heavy drop in agricultural placements occurred as the fall harvest season 
neared an end and freezing weather slowed general farm work in many areas. The work- 
month factor and the reduction of job opportunities in outdoor activities and other 
seasonal industries were largely responsible for November's decline in nonagricultural 
placements e 


Summary of Employment Security Operations 
November 1951 


re mS A re tS rn ee me ee ee 








Percentage 
BEG change from _Number or amount 
Activity or Oct. Nove Jan. -Nov. Jan.-Nove 
a : amour 05d 1000 De eee 8 

Visits to local offices... 8,760,100 - 2.3 = 307 101,960,200 132,047,300 
New applications.....sses 571,800 -).7 - 903 6,807,200 7,198,500 
Counseling interviews.... 105,200 = 3.5 - 6elt 1,229,900 1,203, 000 
Placements --total...seee. 1,008,300 -52.8 -20.9 U,, 688, 700 12,765,100 

Nonfarm. «stat ncleroteeeeds 98,100 -18.3 - 302 6, 125, 600 5,20), 000 
Initial claims a/ ....-.. 938,600 +.7 +h.5 9,702,300 11,22), 100 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

Gla Sis salle coves cious cate ele, CO COU MEER LO + ).2 5,906,500 7.29, 300 
Weekly average 

beneficiarl 66<seccsseee 79,300 +5.1 + 2.1 796,900 1, 3449, 000 


Benefits paid........--.+$68,607,000 +1.7 +10.0 §$770,278,000 b/$1, 305, 658, 000 


_ 








A a . 





A en a Nn A A A 





ss 


a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly instances 
_ of new unemployment. 

b/ Includes benefits paid to seamen prior to July 1950 under the Reconversion Unem- 

ployment Benefits to Seamen program. 
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Visits to Local Offices 
and New Applications for 


Work Down from October 


mation and other employ- 
ment security services 
made a total of 8,760,100 
Visits to local offices 
in November=-2.3 percent 
less than the number last 
month. New applications 
for work, at 57,800 in 
November, were also dowm 
from the October volume--by he7 percent. 
As compared with a year ago, visits to 
local offices in the current month were 
3-7 percent and new applications 9.3 
percent below the respective volumes in 
November 1950. The over-all declines in 
local office traffic and new registra- 
tions for work between October and 
Novenber this year were attributable to 
the fact that November had two and one- 
half fewer work days than October. On 
an average daily basis, visits to local 
offices and new job applications ex- 
ceeded the volumes last month as the 
number of job-seelcers, including both 
those covered by. State unemployment in- 
surance programs and those not covered, 
increased seasonally. 





The over-all decline in new appli- 
cations for the month of November occur- 
red solely among women--down 13.6 per- 
cent to 238,600. In addition to the 
work-month factor, a seasonal with- 
drawal of some women from the labor force 
contributed in part to this decrease. On 
the other hand, despite the reduction in 
the work month, new rogistrations of men 
increased 2e€ percent to 336,200. How- 
ever, such registrations were still well 
below (9. percent) the number filed in 
November a year ago. Although the vol- 
ume of new applications filed by men 
declined between November 1950 and 1951, 
men accounted for the same proportion of 
all new job applications this November as 
in November a year ago (58-5 percent). 


Handicapped new job applicants, 
following a very sharp rise in October 
due to the impact of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, ex- 


Persons seeking job infor- 


perienced a 10.l-percent reduction in 
number to approximately 25,700. This 
total did not differ significantly 
from the number in November a year ago, 
representing a decrease of only 2c3 
percent. Handicapped men accounted for 
21,300 new registrations in November of 
this year (7-5 percent less than the 
number in October), while women job- 
seekers with physical disabilities 
filed approximately 1,00 new appli- 
cetions--20.9 percent fewer than last 
month. 


Claims for Un- 
employment 
Insurance Bene- 


fits Move Upward 


After rising by 
nearly oe-fourth 
in October large- 
ly due to season- 
al factors, 
initial claims 
for benefits, despite the shorter work 
month, experienced a further increase of 
he7 percent in November to a total of 
938,600. Weeks of unemployment cover- 
ed by continued claims also moved up- 
ward, rising 2.9 percent to 3,997,200. 
While the over-all increases between the 
two months were small, the average 

daily volumes of both initial claims and 
weeks claimed in November exceeded the 
averages in October very substantially. 





Continued seasonal curtailments ina 
variety of industries were largely 


responsible for the rise in claims be- 


tween October and November. lIayoffs in 
food processing which began in October 
continued through the current month. 
Increasing numbers of workers were 

laid off in the construction and lun- 
bering industries as adverse weather 
conditions spread to more areas. lay- 
offs in apparel and leather also in- 
creased as these industries entered 
their slack season in November. Other 
factors contributing to the claims 
loads in November were (1) the direct 
and indirect effects of labor disputes, 
particularly those involving electrical 
machinery workers and longshoremen, (2) 
some lay-offs due to inventory-taking, 
end (3) continuing material shortages 
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in various industries (including auto- 
motive) due to government restrictions 
on the use of essential materials. 


While initial claims for the Nation 
as a whole showed relatively little 
change between October and November, 
marked changes occurred in different sec- 
tions of the country. For example, all 
States in the New England group showed 
reductions, as well as most of the 
larger eastern industrial States in- 
cluding Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. The November reduction 
in the New England area--contrary to the 
experience of preceding years--was 
partially attributable to the fact that 
the upswing in claims, which usually takes 
place in November, occurred in the pre- 
ceding month primarily because of contra- 
seasonal wealmesses in the textile and 
apparel fieldse The shorter work month 
accounted for the major part. of the de- 
creases in the larger industrial States 
mentioned abovee Offsetting the de~ 
clines in these States were substantial 
increases in Indiana and Wisconsin (due 
mainly to layoffs in the automobile in- 
dustry because of model changeovers and 
material shortages) as well as greater 
volumes. in all States west of the 
Mississippi River except Missouri. In 
11 western States, the increases 
amounted to more than 0 percent be- 
tween October and November, including 
such large States as Califormia, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, and Washington. Seasonal 
unemployment in lumbering, logging, con- 
structio, food processing, and fruit 
packing accounted for a large part of 
the increase in the three Pacific Coast 
Statese In the majority of States 
throughout the country, weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed followed the same 
movement as initial claims between the 
tio months. 


Both initial claims and weeks claimed 
this Novenber were about l, percent above 
the volumes in the same month last year. 
Initial claims, beginning with July, and 
weeks claimed, beginning with October, 
have exceeded the volumes of a year agoe 
However, for the 11 months thus far in 
1951, initial claims were 15 percent 
and weeks claimed about 38 percent be- 
low the comparable period in 1950. 


A2 


Beneficiaries and 
Benefits Rise 


Seasonally 


Approximately 
7L9,300 unemployed 
covered workers re- 
ceived unemploy- 
ment insurance 
checks during an 
average week in November, as compared with 
712,800 in the preceding month and 733,700 
during November a year ago. Altogether, 
37 States and Alaska and Hawaii experi- 
enced an increase in beneficiaries be- 
tween October and November. Included in 
this group were Wisconsin and seven 
western States where the increases 
amounted to more than 50 percent. Fol- 
lowing the upward movement of benefici- 
aries, the amout of benefits paid to un- 
employed workers edged up le7 percent to 
$68.6 million. The average check for 
total unemployment rose from $21.63 in 
October to $21.83 in November, repre- 
senting the third cmsecutive month that 
it has reached a new highe 





Insured Unemployment Also 


Shows Seasonal Increase 


Conforming to the pattern of 
previous years, the average weekly 
volume of insured unemployment under 
the State, Veteran and Railroad pro- 
grems rose from 875,000 in October to 
973,000 in November, reflecting in- 
creases under each of the three programs. 
The rise in the average weekly volume of 
insured unemployment under the State 
programs--from 853,000 to 939,900--in- 
terrupted the downward movement of the 
preceding three months. The increase 
was widespread, with 3 States show- 
ing a larger weekly average in 
Novembere Among the six States show- 
ing reductions in State insured un- 
employment were Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

The average weekly volume of State in- 
sured unemployment for the Nation as 

a whole this November was 5 percent 
above the average in November 1950, but 
less than one-half the average weekly 
volume in November 1949. Among the in- 
dustrial States showing significant in- 
creases from November 1950 were Michigan 
(1.6 percent), Indiana (121 percent), 





Wisconsin (2 percent), and Pennsylvania 


(37 percent). On the other hand, Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Illinois experi- 
enced declines of 25, 2, and 5 per- 
cent, respectively. 


Total Referrals 
and Job Place=- 
ments Drop 


Seasonally 


Total referrals 
and placements 
ih EE by State em- 
ployment securi- 
ty agencies 
dropped sharply 
in November, reflecting reductions in 
both farm and nonferm referral and 
placement activitye Altogether, local 
offices made 1,);16,),00 referrals and 
1,006,300 job placements during the 
month, representing decreases of l5e9 
percent and 52.8 percent respectively 
from the volumes in Octobere These 
very substential referral and place- 
ment losses were chiefly attributable 
to a very sharp seasonal curtailment in 
agricultural operations and seasonal re- 
ductions in a variety of nonagricultural 
activities. The shorter work month in 
November was a contributing factor. 
Total referrals and job placements this 
November were substantially below the 
volumes in November 1950. Referrals 
were down 16.3 percent, while total 
placements were 20.9 percent below the 
number made in the same month a year 
age 





Farm Referrals 
and Placements 
Show Sharp __ 
Seasonal Re- 
duction During 
November 


Agricultural re- 
ferrals and 
plecements by 

local public em- 
ployment offices 
showed signifi- 
cant seasonal declines in November as har- 
vesting operations were completed or neared 
completion in many sections of the cowmtry 
and as adverse weather, chiefly in the 





North Pacific Coast area and in a belt ex- 
tending from Texas to Pennsylvania, limited 
general field work. Farm referrals fell 
65.6 percent to approximately 536,500, 
while placements declined 66.6 percent to 
509,900. As compared with a year ago, farm 
referrals and placements this November were 
about one-third below the respective vol- 
umes in November 1950. 


Placements decreased in all major 
erop activities during November with 
those in cotton crop activities showing 
the largest absolute reduction--dowm 
792,900 to approximately 392,500. Re- 
flecting the fact that vegetable harvest- 
ing operations were virtually completed 
in many sections of the country, place- 
monts of farm workers in this category 
fell nearly four-fifths to approximately 
}5,500 in Novenmbere Simificant placement 
losses also occurred on fruit and tree-nut 
farms (dovm 51 percent to 37,100) and on 
general farms (dom h9 percent to 13,300). 


The relative distribution of placements 
among selected crop activities varied as 
follows between October and November: 


Percent of total 


Major crop activity November October 
OOo ssa see es sels ete «6 Ave 78 
WGrGtaDlG ese ss se ess 9 Uy 

' Fruit and tree-nut... Vi 5 
Generalecscrccocccccce 9) 2 
OGNOrictelere’s eialete etal cleratere 1 


Nonfarm Referrals 
and Placements 
Down Fron 
October 


Nonfarm referrals 
and placements 
showed very sub- 
stantial over-all 
reductions from 
October--roeferrals 
decreasing 16.6 percont to 877,900 and 
placements dropping 18.3 percent to 
98,100. Part of these reductions were 
attributable to the shorter work month in 
November and part to seasonal curtail- 
ments in food processing, construction, 
and lumbering, and lack of orders ina 
number of consumer goods lines including 
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apparel and leather goods. Several States 
indicated that such other factors as 
material shortages, model changeovers, and 
a lull in trade prior to the pre-Christms 
holiday rush cmtributed to the decline in 
nonfarm placements e 


As compared with November a year ago, 
nonagricultural referrals this month were 
down 2e6 percent (23,800), while nonfarm 
placements showed a decline of 3-2 per- 
cent (16,600). However, with the exception 
of November 1950, nonagricultural place- 
ments in the current month exceeded the 
number in any other November during the 
postwar period. The reduction in place- 
ments between November 1950 and 1951 
occurred in construction, government, 
interstate railroads, and in certain 
segments of manufacturing, including 
the transportation equipment, ma- 
chinery, metals, food, lumber, and stone, 
clay and glass industries. 


Both men and women participated in 
the decline in nonagricultural place- 
ments between October and November this 
year, but women showed a smaller rela- 
tive decrease than mene Placements of 
women in nonfarm jobs, at 195,800 in 
November, were 13 percent below the 
number in the preceding month, while 
such placements of men, at 302,600, rep- 
resented a 21.5 percent drop from Octo- 
bere Handicapped applicants experi- 
enced a much heavier relative decrease 
in nonagricultural placemats in Novem- 
ber than did all job applicants--down 
31-7 percent to 20,100--due in part to 
a leveling off from the unusually high 
volume last month which resulted from 
the activities centering around the 
NEPH Week program. 


All Ma jor Industry 
Groups Experience 
Decreases in Nonfarm 
Placements 


Placement decreases occurred in 
all major industry groups between 
October and November. The largest 
absolute decline was in manufactur- 
ing--from 18,900 to 146,300, a loss 
of 2009 percent. Although this de- 
crease was distributed among nearly all 
manufacturing groups, almost two-thirds 
of the net decline was concentrated in 
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the foods, machinery, transportation 
equipment and lumber industries. The 
next largest losses in manufacturing 
were experienced in the metals, chemi- 
cals, stone, clay and glass, furniture, 


and apparel industriese Service fol- 
lowed manufacturing with the second 
largest numerical decrease (dowm 29,200 
to 136,600) among major industry groups 
as many service establishments entered 
a slack season and requests for work- 
ers in private households declined. 


The seasonal slowdown in con- 
struction activities resulted in a 
very sharp relative reduction in place- 
ments in this industry group--down more 
than one-fourth (19,200) to 53,500. 
This was the smallest number of such 
placements in any month since last March. 
Placements in trade decreased 15,800 in 
November to 109,200, following the high 
volumes during the three preceding months 
when many establishmemts added extra 
workers as a result of seasonal increases 
in activitye Placements in transportation, 
communication, and public utilities totaled 
28,200--5,200 fewer than last month--while 
those in government establishments amowumt- 
ed to 12,200, representing a decline of 
1,000 from October. 


The relative distribution of non- 
farm placements among major industry 
groups showed the following changes 
between October and November: 


Percent of total 
Major industry group November October 
GONSUrUCTLON: o's e's «\s.0 
Manufacturingess.ccose 
Transportation, com- 
munication and 
public utilities... 57 Del 
Wholesale and retail 


10.7 eels 
29 ly 5003 


CLrOGO< <6 slstels cs o'0 e006 21.9 2065 
Service=-=totalerccrccce 27 lh 27 ee 
DOMES GUC cre sielcicicistelcne 18.4 Pia 


Governmentecccscccevce Ce Cee 


Placements Decline in 
All Ma jor Occupational 


Groups 


Nonfarm placement declines were 
also experienced among all major occu- 
pational groups in November. A drop of 
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63,300 (23.8 percent) to 202,000 in 
placements of unskilled workers repre- 
sented the largest decrease among any 

of the major occupational categories. 
Fewer unskilled workers were placed in 
all mejor industry groups, but losses in 
manufacturing and construction accounted 


for more than two-thirds of the decline 
in this occupational group. Job place- 


ments of workers in service occupa- 

tions showed the second largest de- 
crease (25,),00 to 135,),00) with more 
than one~half of the reduction occurring 
in private households. This was follow- 
ed by a decline of 11,000 to 63,600 in 
placements of semi-skilled workers. Among 
the other occupational groups, nonfarm 
placement decreases totaled 5,300 in the 
skilled, 4,850 in the clerical and sales, 
and 1,550 in the professional and mana- 
gerial categories. 


Some shifts occurred between October 
and November in the percentage distribu- 
tion of nonfarm placements among the major 
occupational groups, as follows: 


Percent of total 
Occupational group November October 
Professional and mana- 
GOrialecvcecveccsccces Uae 1.5 
Clerical and salese.eee lgetamlOey, 
D.OMVil C@lelslclalelelclelecisiclelcies a hee 26), 
Skilledevececcccccscvces Gel 59 
Semi-skilled...ccccccce 1? Oo lece 
Unskilled and other..ee O06 365 


Counseling Inter- 
a views Shar Rela- 


tively Small 


Decline 


Approximately 
105,200 employ- 
ment counseling 
interviews were 
held during 
November with 
persons requiring assistance in making a 
vocational choice or adjustment. This 
number was 3.5 percent less than the total 
last month and 66); percent below the vol- 
ume a year agoe Initial or first-time 
counseling interviews with applicants 
edged less than one percent below the nun- 
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ber in October to 66,200. This was only 

slightly (1.8 percent) below the volume in 
November 1950. The work-month factor more 
than accounted for the decline in counsel- 


ing interviews between October and 
November of this year. On an average 
daily basis, both total and initial 
interviews exceeded the volumes in 
October. The rise in the average 

daily volumes reflected, for the most 
part, the expansion of counseling activi- 
ties with high school seniors in antici- 
pation of their graduation in January and 
their entrance into the job markets of 
the Natione 


Male applicants in November contin- 
ued to account for approximately three- 
fifths of all job counseling interviews 
(ooth total and initial) held by local 
office staffs. Altogether, nearly 
65,000 employment counseling interviews 
were held with men (2,950 fewer than in 
October), of which 39,300--about 250 less 
than last month--were initial interviews. 
Total counseling interviews with women, 
at approximately 10,250 in November, 
were 2.1 percent below the total in the 
preceding month, while first-time em- 


ployment counseling interviews with women 
job-seekers, at more than 26,900, re- 
flected virtually no change from October. 


Initial employment counseling inter- 
views with handicapped job-seekers, con- 
trary to the lack of any significant de- 
cline in such interviews with all appli- 
cants, fell off very sharply between 
October and November, dropping by one- 
fifth to 14,300. This represented a re- 
duction of 15 percent from the number a 
year agoe While the work month was an 
important factor in November's decrease, 
it alone could not account for the entire 
drope Part of the declino in coumseling 
interviews with handicapped persons in 
the current month was attributable to the 
fact that this activity had been particu- 
larly emphasized in October in connection 
with the observance of NEPH week. Handi- 
capped men and women experienced almost 
equal relative reductions in counseling 
interviews between the two months, men 
showing a decrease of 19-7 percent to 
11,1,00 and women a drop of 2009 percent 
to 2,900. - 


Region 
and 
State 


Total, 53 States. 


Region I: 
Connecticut.... 
Maine...cecceeee 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire.. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont. ......- 


Region II: 
New Jersey...ee 
New York...+.-- 
Puerto Rico.... 
Virgin Islands, 


Region III: 
Delaware......6 
Pennsylvania... 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Col... 
North Carolina, 
Virginia......- 
West Virginia.. 


Region V: 
Florida......e- 
Georgia.....--- 
Mississippi.... 
South Carolina, 
Tennesseé.....0 


Region VI: 
Kentucky.ecseee 
Michigan. 
OhLO..ce-seeeee 





Region VII: 
Tllinois......- 
Indiana....... 
Wisconsins...+. 





Region VIII: 
Minnesota....se 
Montana...csese 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


Region IX: 
Towssssecesces 
Kansas.......++ 
Missouri... 
Nebraska....cee 





Region X: 
Arkansas..eeseoe 
Levisiana. . 
Oklahoma, 
TEXAS... eeeeee 





Region XI: 
Colorado....see 
New Mexico..... 
Utah. ..eseeeese 
Wyoming....seee 


Region XII: 
Aritona,....se0 
California. 
Hawaii.... 
Nevada....-.+0 








Region XIII: 
Alaskasecessoce 
Idaho.s.se+ 
OPegonseseeesee 
Washington..... 





eee 





V/ Excludes transitional claims. 
?/ The number of applications taken should not be interpre 





Visits te local 



















offices 
Percentage 
change 
Number fon 
Oct. 1951 
8,760,091 -2.5 
108,092 -10.1 
64, 208 5.4 
$91,210 -7.6 
51,313 =7.7, 
118,069 -15.1 
17,405 8.2 
504,728 12.4 
1,509,700 4,2 
30,516 +11,0 
1,123 +10.6 
12,445 4.4 
$92,506 -5.5 
55,667 -9.9 
87,846 +725 
206,910 -5.0 
101,814 -5.5 
59,284 -8.2 
179,646 +544 
193,895 -7.8 
141,461 +11.8 
89,248 +4,8 
102,325 +5.5 
236,451 3.5 
79,452 -9.7 
365,431 -8.2 
412,403 -2.8 
354,670 -5.7 
147,883 +525 
97,489} +24.2 
96,978 +2.6 
30,065 2.5 
19,439 -37.2 
16,101 42.8 
59, 265 -2.8 
$5,371 4244 
140,222 -4.0 
31,710 -.7 
160,950 +15.8 
99,389 6.5 
85,998 -3.3 
326,687 -7.7 
60,790 +2.4 
35,965 -7.5 
37,029 +10.3 
14,558 -3.9 
59,695 +6 
930,418 49,3 
22,524 -6.6 
22,640 -.1 
8,014 +14.7 
38,486 -12.6 
121,874 -1.1 
193,155 +11.6 


Selected local office employment security activities, by State, November 1951 


All claimants 


Percentage 
change 
from 

Oct. 1951 


Number 

















11,248]  -22.8 
7,342 =20.6 
43,175 -13.2 
6,682) -25,5 
14,362 -16.6 
1,211 -.9 
36,164, -13.7 
210,843 -5.2 
1,256] +35.8 
79,154, -13.5 
1,572 +21,.1 
9,190 47.9 
27,750 -2.5 
7,165] -15.4 
7,422 +21.1 
17,936] +65.6 
7,906] -16.3 
9,992 +29.1 
7,430| +34.4 
8,183} +21.5 
15,007 +19.1 
10,305 -11.5 
49,891 -15.3 
33,825 +,7 
46,914 -7.8 
33,437| +110.4 
17,289] +68.4 
8,535| +53.5 
2,098] +225.5 
1,086] +944,2 
602] +196.6 
3,088 +15.4 
2,911] +20.7 
20, 296 -7.3 
1,503] +50.9 
8,212| +40.6 
10,660 413.3 
6,489 +47,4 
7,172| +17.4 
1,383 471.4 
1,447| +82.7 
2,081] +48.2 
508] +145.4 
2,453| +16.9 
91,338] +58.3 
1,677| -18,7 
1,065]  +42.0 
909 +94.2 
+158.8 

+42.6 

+68.2 






Initial claims received 1/ 


Women 


938,589 44.7 375,852 














Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in so 
ted as a measure of the total number of new 


types of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 
EA Computed only for States reporting 50 or mre activities in either peried. 

























Percentage 
change 
from 3/ 

Oct. 1951 












{Pata corrected to December 21, 19517 
Weeks of unemployment covered New 
by continued claims applications 2/ Counseling interviews 
All claimants 
Percentage 
change 
Percentage from 
change Oct. 1951 
Number fron 
Oct. 1951 
5,007,217] 92.9 2,049, 449) 574,767 -4.7 |105,217 
59,075 -7.3 39,685} 8,064 -10,5 1,661 884 
35,634 +6.3 22,343) 1,583 -39.5 461 172 
230,704 -2.5 122,879) 17,361 -14.6 4,911] 5,204 
37,327 -1.2 25,360) 2,562 -7.9 439 268 
80,785 20.9 46,416} 4,707 -21.7 1,155 543 
7,879 -15.9 4,906 997 +3.9 207 199 
181, 446 -15.4 106,222) 13,332 18,1 2,760} 1,460 
835,938 -1.0 424,400] 64,778 -10.6 17,700 | 13,449 
--- ean ---| 2,594 42.6 267 144 
--- --- --- 371 33.2 ie) le} 
4,529 -5.6 2,287| 1,364 +19.4 391 250 
341,487 +.5 175,099] 31,448 4.2 7,176 | 5,000 
5,952 4.8 2,933| 3,746 -27,5 833 491 
34,898 424.9 18,579} 9,800 +.6 2,546 | 1,863 
102,155 -5.3 64,888} 9,936 -5.5 2,190} 1,433 
35,167 2.5 20,106} 6,546 6.4 1,753 751 
37,640 -5.0 11,194) 4,758 45.9 678 511 
67,822 4+27,2 19,278] 10,727 -6.1 1,712 941 
46,744 -27.3 23,605} 12,537 41.5 1,435 | 1,004 
61,800 +52.4 40,264) 11,511 +15,4 1,790 896 
29,650 +24.6 12,403} 9,884 -3.9 1,408 837 
41,583 +14.8 23,546) 8,207 +17.1 1,690 871 
109,032 412.2 57,171] 8,855 4,8 1,656 | 1,047 
65,157 +525 32,767) 6,745 -12.1 1,870 | 1,408 
217,604 -3.4 77,715] 31,089 -14,2 5,389 | 5,687 
159,550 +9.1 89,262) 50,252 -10.2 4,513 | 2,064 
243,990 -5.9 150,544] 24,630 6.3 3,574 | 2,109 
78,162 +26.1 34,869| 15,881 8.3 1,625 729 
48,098 +52.6 23,859) 11,279 +2.3 2,330 | 1,402 
29,107 +12.2 16,850) 8,601 +7.9 1,321 850 
4,260 +68.6 2,139] 3,049 +19.2 433 231 
1,572| +154.5 540} 1,957 -12.1 242 134 
1,308 +8724 556} 1,333 +23,3 88 38 
11,515 -1.7 6,433} 7,371 -4,1 1,411 931 
15,482 +11.6 6,375) 4,031 +3.2 610 366 
105,626 +6.5 64,841) 20,574 -19.3 2,832 | 1,662 
3,556 +40.6 2,014} 3,671 +7.7 547 248 
26,480 +41.5 10,502} 8,019 +11.2 1,725 908 
50,722 1.92 15,691] 8,748 -12.4 1,729 846 
26,638 +8.7 11,391} 5,919 +6.9 1,906 | 1,116 
35,593 +526 18,072| 35,952 -12.2 6,469 | 5,652 
3,710 +24.4 1,778] 5,779 +17.0 1,085 662 
4,586 +57.1 1,051] 2,322 +12.9 439 219 
6,539 47.2 3,860) 3,391 +26.7 S15 300 
1,015 +48.8 517 678 +32,7 225 155 
8,274 +4,8 3,685} 4,519 -3.8 837 465 
523,249 +15.8 177,146] 59,568 +10.7 4,172 | 2,851 
11,672 +5.7 7,277| 1,184 -13.6 131 76 
5,155 +37,5 1,342) 1,647 -9.8 131 72 
2,527 +57.5 690 967 -10.3 77 47 
6,688 +80.9 2,578 +83.6 403 226 
+47,5 7,251 +18.5 965 534 
12,554 















me States, 
jeb applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some 














Tetal 


66, 243 -0.5 | 1,008,282 


8,959 
2,433 
18, 523 
1,518 
2,541 

894 


Placements 


Nonagri 






Number 






















cultural 


Percentage 
change 
from 

Oct, 1951 


~18.3 


-9.8 
24.2 
-18.9 
-24.7 

2.9 
-11.2 


-11.7 
-15.7 
5.5 
+5.9 


Selected local office activities by State - Veterans 1/, November 1951 
(Data corrected to December 21, 19517 


Counseling interviews 


New applications 2/ Nonagricultural placements 















































Region and State Pencestere Total Initial 
change Percent Handi- Percentage Percent 
Total of all Total | change from 8/|of all | Handi- 
from 3/ men capped Percentage Percent Percent Oct. 1951 ~ men capped 
Oct. 1951 Number | change from 3/]| of all Total of all Handi - 
Oct. 1951 ~ men men capped 

Region I: 

Connecticut....ccccseco 1,362 -1.7 -5.5 30.1 al. 34.8 109 1,573 -5.1 58,5 246 

Maine... cece ccssccccce 156 -10.3 25.3 24.6 27 25.0 10 482 -21.0 37.7 Aa 

Massachusetts..cccsceee 3,147 -15.5 -13.2 35.2 137 35.5 331 2,881 20,4 37.5 261 

New Hampshire...cssseee 413 +6.2 -9.7 40.5 79 42,5 13 353 -35.5 58.2 45 

Rhode Island......+..ee 656 18.0 ~16.8 20.8 60 do5 4.0 41 325 +2.8 35.6 34 

Vermont. ccoccccssssccce e221 +55.6 td 9.3 8 7.9 4 217 -9.€ 43.0 17 
Region IT: 

New JerseyYsecsscccseece 2,035 -10.0 -17.4 26.35 280 28.5 130 1,533 -6.0 52.2 7 

New York.....eseceeesee | 10,012 -3.6 47.8 31.9 2,486 | 33.4 501 9,564 -15.0 37.0 575 

Puerto RicOsseccceenere 18s +13.5 --- 6.7 13 10.9 3 173 +14.6 46.0 16 

Virgin Islands......... 24 --- -—-- ie) 0 0 0 2 --- 6.1 ie) 
Region III: 

Delawarescescscscvccces 188 432.4 --- 18.3 5 3.8 4 156 32.8 50.0 8 

Pennsylvania....sse.eee 5,996 +3.6 21.6 24.7 682 21.5 329 3,258 -17.5 38.6 305 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia... $71 -28.8 -18.4 28.5 98 30.4 39 718 21.7 36.8 48 

Maryland......cescccere 2,283 +.9 -12.6 37.9 398 38.7 21 1,799 -1.9 39.2 49 

North Carolina. 1,215 9.5 22.7 27.6 153 21.5 80 2,021 24.6 27.6 165 

Virginia.c.cccccccercee 1,087 +4.9 -31.6 23.3 92 21.3 54 1,031 -5.5 24.6 52 

West Virgimia..ce.ecsce 1,210 +19.0 +8.1 35,1 124 35.3 41 447 -5.1 40.4 56 
Region V: 

Alabama... cceeccccecces 1,599 -5.6 22.3 25.6 123 25.0 56 1,610 -23.1 26.4 90 

Floridas...sessee 2,240 +4,7 -14.1 26.9 106 21.0 61 3,335 10.2 36.0 450 

GOorgiaeccccescccccccce 1,515 +10.0 -.8 26.2 125 29.8 SS 1,520 -14,8 25.6 ll 

MiSSiSSLDPPLecsecseeccee 1,516 -17.6 -21.3 26.9 98 25.3 46 986 =43.7 28.1 69 

South Carolina...-.cece 968 +23.5 +3.6 50.3 120 27.5 46 1,632 -13.0 28.5 172 

Tennesse@..reeseseeeece 1,465 43.5 -15.9 39.2 169 41.5 97 2,719 29.1 42.9 445 
Region VI: 

Kentucky.esscccccscvece 1,202 +11.5 -24.7 24.6 175 20.2 63 $13 -31.1 33.0 48 

Michigan. ee ccccccece 7,251 716.4 24.2 33.5 862 34.5 344 2,954 -15.0 37.5 382 

ONL Occcsvccscccccccnces 6,617 -7.1 -1.8 31.6 457 30.4 190 6,925 22.7 38.2 544 
Region VII: 

TLIIN0LS. coccecccesccce 5,167 +19.4 +21.5 33.4 526 35.4 253 5,715 4.6 40.2 420 

Indiana..... 2,883 -2.9 -7.5 31.7 178 32.6 92 2,137 -31,3 39.7 268 

WISCONSIN. oecececescoes 2,270 +1,9 -19.4 21.3 177 20.6 95 1,979 12.5 56.6 284 
Region VIII: 

Mimnesotacs.s.csccsesees 1,963 +32.0 -13,2 $2.9 163 35.6 52 4,137 -16.5 48.3 313 

Montandecsessevesecsece 848 422.4 -12.8 41,1 70 47.9 27 g21 -34.1 40.8 25 

North Dakotassesesseeee 419 6.1 +5.5. 37.5 22 26.8 12 471 23.0 32.8 29 

South Dakotas..cereesee 292 +43,1 --- 22.4 Ss 36.0 5 553 18.9 39.1 27 
Region Ik: 

Towas srevecccserccrsces 1,593 -13.6 -27.8 23.1 127 21.7 38 2,270 21.2 42.4 240 

Randa casiine civiviec/clsise vie 555 +14,7 15.5 29.0 39 18.9 17 2,602 -6.8 37.8 120 

MisSSOUTL ccccccsecceccee 4,039 25.5 -19.8 2502 245 25.2 93 2,480 -20.5 31.0 276 

Nebraska.sececcceserece 646 425.2 20.9 36.0 51 34.2 13 1,878 -15.3 41.8 43 
Region X: 

ArkaMBaSsesecsccceccece 1,507 +#21.5 -15.3 28.6 141 28.5 63 2,033 26.6 32.7 176 

Lowi Sianacerscceseseree 1,764 -19.0 -20.6 31.6 219 40.6 76 2,095 23,3 37.8 80 

Oklahoma. ccesccereseeee 1,156 +12.5 +22.4 36.4 216 37.9 85 3,080 27.2 40.3 177 

TEXAS. cecccscccescccccs 6,460 -13,3 5.7 36.0 805 36.9 325 9,454 20.4 31.0 879 
Region XT: E 

Colorado.seccocccseveee 1,449 +23.0 -5.7 42.3 224 47.1 84 1,649 20.7 38.5 76 

New MEX COcceereccevers 438 +1.2 ~45.9 25.5 34 32.1 15 1, 257 -13,1 30.5 37 

Utah. coccceccsccscceccs 466 +39.1 --- 17.9 26 17.9 4 1,328 “R24 47.0 52 

WYOMLNGoeesecccccsccece 133 451.1 +25.0 47,4 39 45.3 12 373 27.0 40.4 5 
Region XIT: 

ATLZONAseeeesececeecees 1,238 +7.5 +15.6 50.4 156 53.2 40 1,509 -9.5 40.6 108 

Californiass.cccseseces 12,540 +13.4 -6.1 44.4 829 48.1 325 10,361 -21.9 47.9 768 

HOWalLcccsccccccccccccs 141 -.7 --- 22.5 13 18.6 8 243 +20.9 27.9 7 

Nevada...eccceccccscece 424 14.9 --- 39.3 18 40,9 10 655 20.9 45.6 55 
Region XIII: 

ALASka.ccoccscerececece 277 -4,8 --- 42.6 13 43.5 2 195 ~-38.1 42.8 9 

Tdahosisemeeetevasecens 619 +118.0 +4.9 40.7 55 | 41.7 19 1,276 16.8 57.7 60 

Oregon... Seve Se 1,687 +2762 +6.4 41.5 17, 35.6 43 1,884 -48.1 46.9 144 

Washington.........s005 | 2,379 +30.5 “17.5 16.8 \ 133 | 15.8 53 1,585 -57.8 57.1 140 


Includes veterans of all wars. 
'/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
~ of applicants for whom written applications are not taken, 
ao Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Nonagricultural placements by State, November 1951 


/Data corrected to December x1, 19517 


Industry division ’ 


Region and State Handicapped | Women Shor t-time 

















































Wholesale Service ALL 
Total Construction | Manufacturing | and retail other 1/ 
trade Total Domestic = 

Region I: 

Connecticut....ssssoee 1,602 2,187 1,673 325 599 4,159 1,401 

Main€..ccwccesroeacese 489 $80 194 148 92 875 115 

Massachusetts......+++ §,537 $,754 4,609 771 595 9,735 4,729 

New Hampshire.......+- 239 212 12 86 82 521 51 

Rhode Island....sesees 209 985 901 71 ed 1,629 897 

Vermontecerccccesececs 196 156 7 80 26 275 71S 
Region II: 

New Jersey....eeessees 1,425 4,235 3,520 715 324 5,874 3,317 

New Yorkesecsessesvees 7,525 27,755 | 19,665 3,104 2,280 59,516 23,1356 

Puerto RicOsecsscoveee 116 178 105 119 17 335 2 

Virgin Islands........ 21 25 13 7 10} 20 15 
Region III: 

Delawar€sercececessere 146 366 326 184 17 558 155 

Pennsylvania......-.++ 5,175 4,964 3,730 1,338 667 8,737 3,082 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia.. 1,141 1,654 1,132 741 15 1,840 1,251 

Maryland.......-sese0e 1,181 1,503 906 536 167 2,548 882 

North Carolina......++ Pa Real 2,879 2,040 591 442 6,057 929 

Virginia... .ccccsseces 2,181 2,566 2,046 504 216 3,096 862. 

West Virginia......... 718 530 347 332 100 1,126 282 
Region V: 

Alabama..ccscccccceces 1,679 2,022 1,549 901 £13 3,761 808 

Florida....cccescvseee 4,878 §,5¢1 3,606 1,739 880 7,*97 3,761 

GEOPgiaccccccecrecsees 2,595 5,044 2,113 615 Bel 4,244 1,656 

Mississippi.....-....-- 1,485 1,904 1,412 368 132 3,299 1,197 

South Carolina........ 1,174 2,505 1,423 1,066 889 2,598 1,131 

TeMneSSECL ee eeeeeeeees 1,907 2,733 1,989 917 732 4,lel 1,588 
Region VI: 

Kentucky...scssoececes 606 572 327 232 104 995 238 

Michigan.scoceeseseess 2,477 2,424 1,045 1,186 861 %,850 1,748 

Ohio. .ccccccccessccecs 6,952 6,685 4,579 1,969 1,436 7,516 11,930 
Region VII: 

T11inoiS...secccoceece 3,758 3,245 1,668 2,320 804 5,595 3,710 

Indiana...cccessesecces 1,882 1,952 1,244 707 583 5,344 1,185 

Wisconsin....ecesesees 1,746 1,513 806 735 687 5,293 951 
Region VIII: 

Minnesota. c.ccseesesee 2,562 1,716 980 2,217 468 2,119 4,309 

Montana. .ccccrsssseccs 724 389 168 701 72 473 563 

North Dakota.....sesee 497 596 414 306 58 516 764 

South Dakota......e.6. 49 309 186 209 48 526 432 
Region IX: 

Towa. ccccccccccccscecve 2,066 1,550 918 912 638 2,150 ~<,408 

KansasS..eceeseeecscoce 1,972 1,838 1,263 1,442 217 2,142 2,592 

Missouri....eccseeeees 3,113 3,<70 2,079 2,005 370 4,511 2,456 

Nebraska.......eeeeeee 1,610 640 318 990 103 1,026 1,120 
Region Xz 

ArkanBaS...eeecoecsere 1,714 2,296 1,556 597 411 2,900 1,718 

Louisiana. cscccccseces 1,858 2,044 1,378 731 200 £,655 1,527 

Oklahoma,...eesesseeee 3,715 2,724 1,926 1,550 415 3,390 4,919 

TEXAS... cececceceesees 13,141 12,069 7,966 5,213 1,585 16,042 12,906 
Region XI: 

Colorado..cecessvcccce 1,589 1,<74 546 964 162 1,731 1,458 

New Mexico..-..eseeeeee 778 957 452 1,788 13 828 694 

Utah. cccccccescsecenes 955 377 127 5 HP Bal 46 1,247 385 

Wyomingecccccescescece 208 256 120 329 17 2215 327 
Region XII: 

Kri ZO0G sure sees sels ace 1,178 1,601 790 829 K22 1,381 999 

Californidsercscsoceee 9,563 8,031 4,114 5,240 1,526 13 ,384 5,940 

Haw@iiesccocsccscececs 315 217 88 167 27 281 114 

Nevadasceccccesscsceee 406 907 335 384 51 467 $82 
Region XIII: 

RD ABKS ce acois c.c.nessseis.e 126 198 101 

Tdahossecccscccesevece 827 582 572 

OFegon.cssecececsevese 1,370 1,373 899 

Washington...esceeesos 1,692 1,240 760 





1/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
~ governments and establishments not elsewhere classified. 
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Benefit payments by State, November 1951 


[Gerrected to December 26, 1953) 


Weeks compensated Beneficiaries 


Benefits paid 






Region Total unemployment 
and 
All types Percentage 
esate of sinens dnount 2/ change from 
ployment 1/ Foaber: Oct, 1951 

Total, 51 States........ ee 3, 296, 986 2, 969, 714 | tai. | 749, 315 $68, 606, 64s +1.7 
Regien I: 

Connecticut.........+6- » 405 5.5 

Maine Sota ee de ccemene’s : 520,596 +19.8 

Massachusetts......... ‘ 4,173, 4s -2.4 

New Hamapshire.......... 592, 961 +13.6 

Rhode Island........... 1, 679, 201 -2. 

Vermont <....cecsrccsses 150, ~2. 
Region II: ; 

New Jersoy........+0+e- 142, 307 2 717, 420 -16.4 

Bow York.)sc.cs0t ee th os: 676, 752 16,155, 699 +2.2 
Region III: 

Deolawar@......05-s.000s 3,524 70, S14 -9.0 

Pennsylvania.........-. 24g , 637 5, 662, 815 -3.9 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Colticceeccocs 4, 639 84,990 -10.5 

Maryland occ). tec see 27, 92 631,112 +12.3 

Worth Carolina........- oh, n8 1,776, 834 -5.1 

Vir ginias (cod. desinteioes 25,932 480, 312 +1.7 

West Virginia.......... 28,124 562, 989 4.9 
Region V: 

Mlabama.......... ee 36, 091 619,517 +1.3 

Poridacto eo pst 554, 337 -35.8 

Georgia sis occesdeciaesse 2, 4k) 757,488 +9.2 

Migsissippi.... ....... 18,149 303, 320 » 

South Carolina......... L357 599,132 +14.9 

Penness06......2.e2.005 7h, 946 1, 300,136 -2.6 
Region VI; 

Kentucky. .. 46, 416 864, 253 +11.6 

Michigan... 185, O40 178, 427 4, 920, 370 are 

Ohio dseceee 126, 061 113, $98 2, 680, 570 +9. 
Region VII: 

Tllinois....... Beicitieisters 195. 106 3, 959, 976 oe 

Tid Tanmsiciscisisieis snes sive . 54,551 1,186, $08 20 

Wisconsin. ocicissieciecs ess 37, 90L 875, 385 +78.6 
Region VIII3 

Minnesota........see0. A 426,199 +41 

Montana sq .o.s0.90-2 05 tcc 5s, 15 +682 

North Dakota........... 30, 62! set 

South Dakota........... 17, 884 9 
Begion IX: 

ToWasicccsiscis) She caleiaigie 161, 386 4.4 

Kansas o 5 n.0ceseijaeciess ton +14, 

Mi s00urd . 2% sscccecdeecs 1, 263,474 +26, 

Webraska sos cscesece soe 7,573 +15.2 
Region X; 

Arkanga..c.ceececscees 333, ¥L3 +48.1 

Lenislana sss <insisicetoe 812, 22 8.3 

Oklahoma...... ceiae'siaiaiore 316,409 -1.8 

Texas... scerecccesces ° 385,852 +05 
Region XI: 

Colorado. .<sosessc0s0s ‘ 37,013 <5 

Hew Mexico.........200- 57,275 +2.3 

Utalins ces dese cicedisies ; 120,886 +39.6 

Wromingssies ocacchte A 22, 31 +53 
Region XII: 

APL gona eicie ose. dict ences 13, 408 -9.6 

California...... ahisiere a 5,939, 674 +11.7 

Hawail........ esecseees 178, 493 +31.2 

Wevada......0+cescooee 73,875 6 
Region XIII: 

Migakas vice cise csicwcce 81,528 +79.5 

TORN < clei v's eic/ss loca trvicie'e 5 84, 629 +81 

OPO ZON 6 s.. 06 cic sleisssa ses : 807, 660 +43,2 

Washington Risic circles . 52, 672 1,198,591 $45.5 












































1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
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Del...... 


Region XII » 
oe 
Oreg.. 
Wash..... 


895, | 895, 332 | 


10,198 
10, 260 
41,926 
6,822 
6, 855 
1, 347 


38, 679 
257,789 
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Average weekly insured unemployment 1/ under State programs, by State,2/ by month, 1950-1951 





11, 348 13,559 
11, 376 10, 203 
49, 029 49,815 
6, 333 5,80 
95297, 10,53 
1, 086 1, 685 
41,098 plas 
238, 361 217,490 
1, 360 1,851 
75,558 82,573 
3, 338 
cy 15 13,192 
+ Li 17,986 
8, O91 
AG es 14,190 
13,847 15,102 
11,034 11,474 
12,895 14,104 
9,8 
8, 718 9, 407 
22,172 25, 760 
13, 602 14,3 
49,794 role 
36, 423 924 
68,151 16, Bee 
13, 330 14, 743 
10, 3a 13,776 
11,971 19, 294 
3,720 
1, 32 
1,092 





26,152 

















11,7 
oe 
y, 612 
9, 4 
1,278 








40, 050 
17,832 


1, 604 
69, 336 








[Data corrected to December 26, 1951) 


36, 088 
163, 235 


zt 
68,8 


2,711 
8, 342 
17,523 
6, 640 


11,169 











932, 084 


11,577 
11,158 
55,059 
7, 622 
13,113 
1,195 


43,120 





12,939 
12, 540 
65, 498 
9, 938 
19, 898 
1, 463 


48,789 


183,880 | 190, 365 


1,001 
72, 667 





1,132 
72, Hos 





1951 


12,853 
59°33 
ee 
22,104 
1, 380 


46, 696 
204, 669 


1,152 
15, 189 


1, 489 
10, 981 
25,535 
12,519 
10, 316 


1/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-week, 
2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 





16, 294 
8,545 
56, 208 
6,982 
22, 200 
1,509 


46,538 
215,518 


1,179 
82, 810 


1,504 
10, 727 
30,585 
12, 661 
11, 746 


13,911 
17,174 
16, 082 

7, 720 
10, 958 
25,523 


16, 384 
51,102 
33, 402 








42, 901 





October 


46,191 
183, 933 


1,03 
74,112 





November 


12,999 
8,554 
52,056 
8,872 
17, 746 
1,872 


41,592 
196, 003 


1, 054 
78,595 


25,992 


14, 885 
517,479 
38, O45 


55, 180 
19,115 
11,759 


8,106 













Change from 
November 1950 
to 
Hoveuber 1951 





Percent 


+2,801| +2725 
-1,706| -16,6 
410,130] +24,2 
+2,050| +30.0 
+10,891 | +158.9 
+525| +39.0 
+2,912 +725 
-61,786| 24.0 
+207| +2h,u 
421,043] +36.6 
1,288} -47.4 
=7 -9.1 
+10,71 +7369 
+1, 86 aaeee 
SE Se 
+2,946| +23.9 
-363| -3.3 
+3,243| +33.6 
+1,508| +27.9 
41,044] +412.6 
+9,071| +53.6 
+2, 8¢ 423.8 
ease +146,2 
+7, 882| +26,1 
-2,817; <-4.¢ 
+10, 465 | +121.0 
+3,507] +42.5 
#1,320|} 419.5 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ; O—1952 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES’ 


(IN THOUSANDS ) 























VISITS TO LOCAL OFFICES NEW APPLICATIONS 
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NONFARM 
: 1950 1951 1950 1951 
WEEKS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COVERED BY 
INITIAL CLAIMS CONTINUED CLAIMS 
2,000 ~ 15,000 
1,500 r 
10,000 IX, K 
1,000 a 
nae 
5,000 
500 
if 1950 1951 1950 1951 
AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES BENEFITS PAID 
2,500 $ 200,000 ewes ca 
2,000 + 
150,000 | — 1 
1,500 el 
100,000 ees ee) 
1000 eee + 
500 50,000 
1950 1951 1950 1951 


1/ Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii; 
other data cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
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TRENDS IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1940-1951 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS 
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eas IN LAX 


AC cuore rape 


: case O 
— 1940 —— 1941 1942 —— 1943 194 4 —— 1945 ——. 1946 1947 1948 1949 ——1980 —_—_ 1951 


LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
January 1952, December 1951, and January 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


Employment Status Jan. 6-12 Dec. 2-8 Jan.7-13 Dec.-Jan Jan. 


Civilian labor force 


Employed 


Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


Ugsz 


61,780,000 
59,726,000 
6,186,000 
53,540,000 
2,054,000 
47,480,000 


1951 


62,688,000 
61,014,000 
6,378,000 
54,636,000 
1,674,000 
46,512,000 


1951 
61,514,000 
59,010,000 

6,018,000 
52,993,000 
2,503,000 
47,658,000 


1951-52 
-908,000 
-1,288,000 
-192,000 
-1,096,000 
+380,000 
+968,000 


1951-1952 








Presidents Economic Report Shaws... 





MAIN DEFENSE ERFORT LIES ANEAD 


New Adjustments Needed to 


The following excerpts cover some 
of the main points in The Economic 


Report of the President, transmit- 


ted to the Congress on January 16, 
1952. 





HE past year has been marked by 

great gains in our basic economic 

strength. These gains have enabled 
us to move forward toward our security 
objectives with far less strain upon the 
economy than would otherwise have been 
possible. 


* * * 


The decision to resist aggression in 
Korea was not the first postwar evidence 
of American strength which confounded 
the Communist imperialists. The first 
and equally important evidence came 
earlier, when the American economy aft- 
er World War II, instead of slipping into 
a depression, moved forward to greater 
strength. 


cs ae * 


The growth in our economy acceler- 
ated rapidly after the Korean outbreak. 
In the year and a half since then, our an- 
nual rate of total output, in terms of 1951 


Meet New Events 


prices, has risen by about 30 billion dol- 
lars, or 10 percent, ta 330 billion dollars. 
By the end of 1951, civilian employment 
mounted to about 61 million, and unemploy- 
ment was about 1.7 million, 


* % *% 


An expanding economy has paid par- 
ticularly rich dividends, in helping us to 
assume new burdens of world responsibil- 
ity. ...In 1947, we justly regarded our- 
selves as having reached remarkable lev- 
els of production and productivity, compared 
with any prewar year. Our total output, 
measured in 195] prices, was more than 
90 billion dollars higher than in 1939, and 
more than 100 billion above 1929. But 
since 1947, the 60-billion-dollar increase 
‘in annual output has been greater than the 
total cost of the security program in 1951. 
The high level of production helped to 
hold inflation in check during most of 
1951, despite a rapidly rising security 
program. The growth of production dur- 
ing the last few years now enables us to 
carry the security program without un- 
due impairment of the rest of the econ- 
omy. Despite the defense burden, the 
past year witnessed a production of tools, 
factories, automobiles, housing, house - 
hold goods, and food that was very high-- 
and, in some cases, record breaking. 


1 


BUILDING OUR STRENGTH 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN 1951 PRICES 


in 1952,we should be able to increase total production by about 
5 percent. This will help to meet the needs of the expanding 
security program. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
200 


100 300 


\ 
GOVERNMENT \. 
ProcRAMsS  \ 
FEDERAL,STATE, LOCAL ¥, 


\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 


1952 
OBJECTIVE 








4/ DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES. 


NOTE: NET FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN ALL YEARS,ANO NATIOWAL SEGURITY IN 1929,NOT SHOWN SEPARATELY 
SINGE AMOUNTS ARE RELATIVELY VERY SMALL, 


SOURCES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS. 


In the light of this experience, we 
should hold fast to the principle of an ex- 
panding economy. During 1952, we can 
and should lift employment by another 
1-1/3 million. Some further reduction in 
unemployment may be possible, despite 
the fact that additional defense-created 
unemployment in some local areas ap- 
pears inevitable. We can and should lift 
our total output by at least another 5 per~ 
cent, or by 15 to 20 billion dollars. We 
should adopt policies which pave the way 
for a continuation or acceleration of these 
productive gains in the years further 
ahead. 


Such progress will hawe many ad- 
vantages. It will give us even greater 
strength to meet any aggressor. If the 
world situation stabilizes, so that we can, 
after 2 or 3 years, taper off the defense 
program, we will then be producing 
enough to remove many unpleasant con- 
trols without risking inflation, and to have 
a higher standard of living than we had 
even in 1951. And if we succeed in attain- 
ing a durable peace, our expanding econ- 


omy candouble our standard of living with-_ 


in a generation. 


2 





*x K m 


Economic strength, in these times, 
is not only a matter of size. If we should 
devote too much of our productive power 
to building up our standard of living, while 
the communists build up their armaments, 
we could fall far behind despite our im- 
mensely greater economic potential. We 
must use our strength in the right way. 


In a total war, our course would be 
plain. We would build up our striking 
forces as rapidly as possible, and sacri- 
fice all else to that purpose. Ina fully 
peaceful situation, our course would also 
be plain. We would reduce armaments, 
and devote our full resources to the pur- 
suit of what we count as the good things 
of life. But for the time being, and per- 
haps for a long time, we must sail a mid- 
dle course in an uncertain sea. 


The whole mobilization effort is 
based upon the economic strategy of fol- 
lowing this middle course. This means 
keeping strong all three components of 
our total strength--military, industrial, 
and civilian. We are making allowance 
for the possibility that war could come 
suddenly. But we are also making allow- 
ance for the possibility of a long period 
of international tension without total war. 
It is a mistake to oversimplify this prob- 
lem by calling it a conflict between guns 
and butter. We must strive for the a- 
mounts and kinds of “guns,” of “tools,” 
and of “butter” which will do most to ad- 
vance our security and well-being in the 
long run. 


* * * 


The defense mobilization effort thus 
far has been based upon this rounded con- 
cept of total national strength for the long 
pull. Since the Korean outbreak, the size 
of our Armed Forces has more than dou- 
bled. Deliveries of military goods, in- 
cluding military construction, have to- 
taled 20 billion dollars. Nearly 5} mil- 





lion workers are now engaged directly or 
indirectly in defense production. 
ment outlays for the major national se- 
curity programs--the military services, 
atomic energy, stockpiling, military and 
economic aid abroad, Defense Production 
Act programs, civil defense, and mer- 
chant marine activities--have increased 
from an annual rate of 17 billion dollars 
to about 45 billion. 


While increasing these major se- 
curity programs, we have also been rap- 
idly building up our productive economic 
strength. Since the Korean outbreak, 

-private investment in producers’ equip- 
ment and nonresidential construction 
has averaged 37 billion dollars a year, 
compared with a 32-billion-dollar rate 
from 1947 through the middle of 1950, 14 
billion in 1939, and 22 billion in 1929, all 
measured at the 1951 price level. In 1951, 
steelmaking capacity increased 4 percent 
and electric power capacity 10 percent, 
and the year’s steel output of 105 million 
tons exceeded the previous record by 9 
percent. Aluminum output at present is 
running 17 percent higher than during the 
middle of 1950. Additions to farm equip- 
ment and larger use of fertilizers have 
made it possible to set a realistic 1952 
agricultural production goal above any 
previous year’s output, and almost 50 
percent higher than the Nation’s average 
farm production in the years before 
World War II. 


This growth in the productive sector 
of our economy indicates that neither the 
size of the military build-up, nor the 
high level of taxation enacted to finance 
that build-up, has repressed business in- 
vestment initiative. Instead, the problem 
has been to hold the expansion down to 
noninflationary proportions. 


* K * 


But the defense program is still in 
the build-up stage; the main effort lies 
ahead. This will impose new strains up- 


Govern- 


on the economy. It calls for improve- 


,ment in existing programs, and new ad- 


justments to meet new events. 


* * ca 


Government outlays for the major 
security programs are estimated to rise 
from a current annual rate of 45 billion 
dollars to almost 65 billion by the end of 
this calendar year. As a proportion of 
total output, the increase will be from 14 
percent to more than 18 percent. These 
over-all figures do not fully portray the 
impact. In 1952, more than a third of the 
output of the construction and metalwork- 
ing industries will be taken for military 
purposes. Military production and con- 
struction will claim more than a fourth 
of our copper supply, and half of our 
aluminum supply. 


Though the major expansion will 
take place this year, the program which 
I am submitting will call for a further in- 
crease in the rate of security outlays dur- 
ing calendar 1953. We cannot hope that 
security program expenditures will start 
declining toward a lower rate until 1954. 


But the most difficult problems will 
be within the next 12 months. After we 
cross this hurdle, continued expansion of 
our raw materials base, and slackening 
of military requirements for materials, 
will considerably ease the strain. In the 
meantime, however, it will be necessary 
to curtail the use of critical materials 
for many peacetime products. 


x * x 


The meaning of this is simple: In 
order to accomplish what we cannot af- 
ford to do without, we must give up many 
of the things that we can afford to do with- 
out. It is even more true of 1952 than of 
1951 that we cannot have business as usu- 
al, consumer enjoyments as usual, or 
Government programs and services as 
usual. 
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What True Economy Embraces 


When we look at the whole picture, 
we find that true economy embraces two 
equally important elements: The first is 
the avoidance of unnecessary outlays; but 
the second, and equally important, is the 
making of necessary outlays. A nation 
which spent its resources foolishly would 
dissipate its strength. But a nation 
which was too timid or miserly in apply- 
ing its resources to urgent needs would 
fail to build up its strength. 


a6 * ** 








Strong Efforts Will Reduce 
Unemployment 


In general, the labor force thus far 
has proved adequate to meet the needs of 
increased production and a growing mili- 
tary establishment. But in certain cate- 
gories of skill, and in certain industrial 
and farm areas, shortages exist. Appro- 
priate measures are being taken to en- 
courage training, recruitment, and the 
movement of workers when necessary, 
and to promote efficient use of the labor 
supply by employers. Manpower prob- 
lems will probably grow more difficult, 
as defense production approaches its 
maximum level. A serious need has al- 
ready appeared for additional housing and 
community facilities and services in de- 
fense areas. 


While there are labor shortages in 
some areas, there are other areas where 
localized but serious unemployment ex- 
ists, particularly in centers of automo- 
bile production. Strong efforts are being 
made to find ways of reducing this un- 
employment, including the placing of de- 
fense contracts in labor surplus areas. 


Must Not Lose Sight of Human Needs 


Faced with the necessity of maintain- 
ing a large national security program for 
an indefinitely long period, we should not 
lose sight of the importance of human 
productiveness and morale. These de- 
pend upon adequate supplies of food, shel- 
ter, and clothing, and adequate education, 
health services, and social security. 
However, for the next year or so, while 
the defense program is placing such 
heavy demands upon materials and the 
labor force, we must recognize that only 
limited progress can be made in this di- 
rection. Some increase in food and cloth- 
ing can be achieved without adding to the 
demand for scarce materials. On the 
other hand, many types of civilian metal- 





using output will have to be curtailed 
further, because of competing higher 
priority uses for certain metals, notably 
copper and steel. While housing also 
must be curtailed, a sufficient quantity 
should be built this year to take care of 
the most essential needs. 


In education, health, and social se- 
curity programs, we must continue to be 
highly selective, deferring improvements 
and extensions not clearly necessary now 
in support of the total defense effort. Ed- 
. ucation of children, however, cannot be 
postponed, nor should health standards be 
allowed to fall. I recommend a program 
of general Federal aid to help meet teach- 
ing and other school operating costs, and 
a more adequate program of Federal aid 
for school construction and operation in 
critical defense areas. 


To meet urgent needs in the health 
field, programs for Federal aid to medi- 
cal education and the strengthening of lo- 
cal public health services should be en- 
acted promptly. I have recently appoint- 
ed a Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, composed of professional and 
lay persons, which will make an objective 
study of vital health problems, including 
the provision of adequate health care to 
all our people at prices they can afford to 


pay. 


cs *x * 


Social Security Measures Should 
Raise and Extend Protection 
eee a Veh Om 


Certain extensions and changes in 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, in line with longer-range objectives, 
would, if undertaken promptly, yield the 
additional advantage of helping those 
groups who have been hit hardest by past 
inflation. Raising the level of benefit pay- 
ments is especially desirable, and other 
improvements should include raising the 
taxable wage base, extending the coverage 
to farmers and certain other groups, and 
providing for permanent and total disabil- 
ity. 


To provide more adequate protection 
against unemployment, I recommend the 
enactment of legislation to strengthen the 
present Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance system, along the lines suggested 
in my message to the Congress on April 
6, 1950. Legislation for this purpose is 
now pending before the Congress, pro- 
viding specifically for extension of cover- 
age to additional workers, establishment 
of Nation-wide minimum levels for 
amounts and duration of unemployment 
benefits, establishment of adequate meth- 
ods to assure payment of benefits to 
workers who move from one State to an- 
other, and improvements in administra- 
tion of the system. 





Change of Pace in Second Quarter 


Economic Review of 1951 





Excerpts from the Annual Economic 
Review--A Report to the President 
by the Council of Economic Advisers 


IKE March in the old adage, the eco- 

nomic year 1951 came in a lion and 

went out a lamb. The inflation that 
raged at the beginning of 1951 was re- 
placed near the end of the first quarter by 
stability of such persistence that the 
causes and probable duration of “the lull” 
became a foremost topic of speculation 
among economists and businessmen. 


Broadly speaking, the dominant 
trends of the year were the rise in Gov- 
ernment buying for the security program 
and the change in the pace of consumer 
buying, which surged to a crest in the 
first quarter, then abated, and remained 
relatively stable during the rest of the 
year. 


Production 


Total output of the economy, meas- 
ured by gross national product adjusted 
for changes inprices, rose about 5 per- 
cent from the fourth quarter of 1950 to the 
fourth quarter of 1951. The bulk of the in- 
crease occurred in the first half of the 
year; in the second half, aggregate output 
was nearly stable. For the year asa 
whole, total national output was 8 percent 
above 1950, and the rise in the private 
sector of the economy was 7 percent. 
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Employment 


The total labor force, civilian and 
military, increased from about 64.7 mil- 
lion in December 1950 to more than 66 
million in December 1951. But because of 
the growth of the Armed Forces, the ci- 
vilian labor force increased only slightly 
during the same period--from 62.5 million 
to 62.7 million. Total civilian employ- 
ment rose from 60.3 million in December 
1950 to 61.0 million in December 1951. 
Over the year, total civilian employment 
averaged about 1 million higher in 1951 
than in 1950. 


* * * 


The number of employees in manu- 
facturing in 1951 averaged 15.9 million, 
the highest since World War II. The 


shifting pattern toward increased de- 
fense activity was evidenced by the fact 


that employment in durable goods indus- 
tries was 280,000 higher in November 
1951 than a year earlier, while employ- 
ment in the nondurable goods field was 
about 180,000 lower. 


* * * 


About 5.5 million persons are now 
engaged directly or indirectly in defense 
production, excluding work on privately- 
financed facilities construction. Of this 
total about 750,000 are in aircratt, pri- 
vate shipyards, and ordnance; the rest 





are employed in Federal defense agen- 
cies, or work in mining, in the production 
or transportation of metals, machine tools, 
machinery, scientific instruments, chem- 
icals, or rubber products, or in other ac- 
tivities needed for supplying the Armed 
Forces. These adjustments in employ- 
ment were made while we continued to 
maintain our civilian economy at a high 
level. Material shortages have, in some 
instances, restricted the output of certain 
specific goods, but so far, lack of man- 
power has not played a significant part in 
holding down civilian output. In fact, lay- 
offs in many consumer goods industries 
in the latter part of 1951 were the highest 
recorded for that time of the year since 
1945, 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased from about 
2.2 million persons, or 3.6 percent of the 
Civilian labor force, at the end of 1950 to 
1.7 million, or about 2.7 percent, at the 
close of 1951. 


Important changes have occurred in 
the duration of unemployment. Over the 
year the number who had been seeking 
work 15 weeks or more declined more 
than 40 percent, from 410,000 to 230,000. 


The national averages obscure some- 
what the unemployment which has devel- 
oped in some areas as a result of the 
shift from civilian to defense production. 
In some geographical areas, the increase 
in defense output has failed to provide 
enough employment to offset the declines 
resulting from the defense program. In 
Michigan, for example, the number of 
persons drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion in November 1951 was nearly 23 times 
that in November 1950. In Detroit, the 
impact of material and production regula- 
tions and a slackening in automobile de- 
mand have carried to the point where, in 
the Nation’s largest durable goods pro- 
ducing center, somewhat more than 
100,000 people are reported out of jobs. 


Proposed Security Build-up 


The security program now being sub- 
mitted by the President calls for a further 
increase in total security expenditures for 
goods and services from the present an- 
nual rate of 45 billion dollars to a rate of 
almost 65 billion dollars by the end of 
1952.. Under present plans, the maximum 
rate of expenditures under this program 
would be slightly higher, and would prob- 
ably be reached late in 1953. 


* * % 


Although the 20-billion-dollar in- 
crease in the annual rate of security ex- 
penditures expected during the next 12 
months is about equal to the increase 
achieved from the fourth quarter of 1950 
to the fourth quarter of 1951, its charac- 
ter will be substantially different. Near- 
ly all of the projected increase is repre- 
sented by expenditures on military hard 
goods and military construction, while 
about three-fifths of the increase during 
the past 12 months occurred in these cate- 
gories. 


%* * * 


Achievement of this expansion 
would increase the proportion of the total 
national output taken for security pur- 
poses from nearly 14 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1951 to more than 18 percent in 
the corresponding period of this year. 


For the year 1952 as a whole, between 17 


and 18 percent of total output would be de- 
voted to security. Indicative of the con- 
centrated impact of the program, more 
than half of the national security output 

of goods and services will come from the 
metalworking and construction industries, 
though they account for only a little more 
than a quarter of the national output as a 
whole. 


Plans for the security program in 
the longer run are necessarily flexible. 
The size and composition of forces, the 
extent of the build-up of war reserves, 


and the rates of replacement of materiel 
all affect the longer-run cost of the pro- 
gram. As a rough guide, however, it has 
been assumed that the total maintenance 
cost of forces now planned, plus the 
atomic energy program, would be in the 
general range of 40 to 50 billion dollars 
annually, until a firmer outlook for peace 
is established. In the perspective of the 
probable size of the economy of the mid- 
die 1950’s, a program of this general mag- 
nitude would not place us under an intol- 
erable economic strain. Such a program 
would take roughly one-eighth of the total 
national output we could expect to have, 
with reasonably full use of our resources. 


* * * 
Labor Supply 


Availability of raw materials is the 
limiting factor in determining the possible 
increase of output in the durable goods 
sector of the economy. The manpower 
needs for this sector, involving the de- 
fense program, constitute a priority which 
should be met. Defense and defense-re- 
lated production will require about 2-1/3 
million more workers in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1952 than in the fourth quarter of 
1953 


Some of these essential workers will 
be provided by cutbacks in the output of 
civilian durable goods and nondefense 


construction. Allowing also for some 
lengthening of working hours, and a mod- 


est increase in productivity, it seems 
that an increase in total civilian employ- 
ment of about 1-1/3 million would be re- 
quired to service the primary defense ef- 
fort, and to provide an adequate labor 
force for such increases in production in 
other sectors of the economy as might be 
expected in the light of probable increases 
in incomes and demand. The small pos- 
sible addition of workers through further 
reducing unemployment is about counter- 
balanced by the probable withdrawal of 
manpower to enlarge the Armed Forces. 


Judging from previous experience, a 
net increase of about 1-1/3 million in to- 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS ve 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Average hourly earnings rose slowly throughout 1951, but 
when adjusted for price changes were fairly constant. There 
was a smaller rise in average weekly earnings, due toa 
slight Gecline during the year in the workweek. 
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tal civilian employment during 1952 is 
well within our capabilities. 


* * * 


.. . There are some urgent prob- 
lems arising from scarcities of workers 
with particular skills, such as those in 
the fields of engineering, design, and ma- 
chinery operation, which require consid- 
erable training to develop. The Govern- 
ment is stressing the importance of more 
adequate training programs, and is as- 
sisting employers, schools, and labor to 
improve and expand such programs. 
When shortages of highly skilled metal 
workers threatened seriously to hamper 
machine tool production, the industry was 





given priority in recruitment of labor 
through the Employment Service. Spe- 
cial consideration also was given to ma- 
chine tool workers who were liable to 
call by Selective Service or as reserves 
by the Department of Defense. The De- 
partment of Labor and the Selective 
Service System are developing a joint 
policy which will provide more defer- 
ments for apprentices in skilled trades. 
In addition, every effort should be made 
to expand the number of “on-the-job” 
trainees. Full use should also be made 
of vocational education in public schools, 
which contributes importantly to the sup- 
ply of skilled and semiskilled workers. 


Preventable illnesses and accidents, 
on and off the job, can be reduced by 
strengthening public heaith, medical care, 
safety, and related programs. Strength- 
ening of the existing Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation system could, over 
the years, return to the labor force hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers who are 
already trained and experienced. 


In addition to specific labor short- 
ages in industry, there are increasing 
evidences of farm labor shortage. The 
steps being taken to meet this shortage 
include more extensive use of persons not 
normally in the labor force, community 
participation in emergency situations, 
fuller exchange of labor between farmers 
and between States, better housing facili- 
ties, and improved informational, health, 
and welfare services for migrant workers. 


Part of the solution for manpower 
problems lies in placing facilities expan- 
sions and contracts in areas where there 
are ample labor supplies, thus reducing 
the need for migration. To ensure that 
manpower considerations are given ade- 
quate attention in placing defense con- 
tracts, the Department of Defense has de- 
veloped a plan under which no such con- 
tract will be placed in a labor shortage 
area without prior consultation with the 
Employment Service. 
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THE SECURITY PROGRAM | 


EXPENDITURES FOR GOODS AND SERVICES IN 1951 PRICES 


During 1952, the annual rate of security expenditures is expected 
fo increase to a level about 20 billion dollars above the fourth 
quarter of 1951. Most of the increase will be for military goods 
and construction. 
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But not all defense operations can be 
carried on in areas of adequate labor sup- 
ply. The lack of housing and community 
facilities is the greatest obstacle to re- 
cruiting sufficient workers where it is 
necessary to bring them in from other lo- 
calities. By mid-January 1952, some 140 
local areas had been classified as criti- 
cal from the point of view of insufficient 
housing and community facilities and 
services to accommodate persons migrat- 
ing to military installations and defense 
plants. The number of such areas is ex- 
pected to increase substantially during 


‘1952. Special assistance provided by the 


Defense Housing and Community Facili- 
ties and Services Act has been extended 
to some 65,000 private housing units in 
these areas. Although the bulk of future 
need will continue to be met by private 
construction, larger appropriations for 
publicly financed defense housing will be 
required for those types of housing and in 
those places where private enterprise 


cannot be expected to meet the need. 
Additional aid to critical areas for essen- 


tial community facilities and services 
should also be provided. 





For Fiscal Year 1953 


BSTIMATED 
EXPENDITURES 
$85.4 BILLION 


The following excerpts are from the 
President’s Budget Message which 


is quoted in full in the January 21, 
1952 issue of the Congressional 
Record. 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith my recommenda- 
tions for the budget of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 


Expenditures are estimated at 85.4 
billion dollars, an increase of 14.5 billion 
dollars over the current fiscal year, and 
45.3 billion dollars over 1950, the last full 
fiscal year before the attack on Korea. 


* K * 


This budget reflects the progress we 
have made thus far, and it lays the ground- 
work for further progress. 
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It reflects our progress to date in two 
ways. First, the high rate of expenditures 
for military equipment estimated for 1953 
reflects the results of the tremendous ef- 
fort that has been made during the past 18 
months in getting the flow of production 
started. Second, the smaller amount of 
new obligational authority which I am rec- 
ommending indicates the substantial por- 
tion of the financial requirements for our 
military build-up that has been met in the 
appropriations already made by the Con- 
gress. 


This budget lays the groundwork for 
further progress by providing for addi- 
tional increases in the strength of our 
Armed Forces, additional deliveries of 
arms to our allies overseas, continued re- 
quirements of our atomic energy program, 
and further development of our economic 
strength. By the end of the fiscal year 
1953, we will have reached or passed the 
peak production rates for all of our major 
military items except some of the newer 





model aircraft and some weapons not yet 
in production. 


More than three-fourths of the total 
expenditures included in this budget are 
for major national security programs-- 
military services, international security 
and foreign relations, the development of 
atomic energy, the promotion of defense 
production and economic stabilization, 
civil defense, and merchant marine activ- 
ities. Major national security programs 
not only dominate this budget but also ac- 
count for practically all of the increase in 
total budget expenditures since the attack 
on Korea. ... Expenditures for all other 
Government programs have declined 9 
percent since the fiscal year 1950. This 
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decline has occurred during the period 
when the cost of goods and services which 
the Government buys have been rising. 


* x *x 


This budget provides not only for 
maintaining our present military strength, 
but also for building toward somewhat 
higher goals than we had planned a year 
ago. These new goals contemplate an Air 
Force of 143 wings, an Army of 21 Divi- 
sions, a Navy with 408 major combatant 
vessels in the active fleet, and 16 large 
carrier air groups, a Marine Corps of 
three divisions and essential supporting 
elements for all these services. 


Expenditures for military services 
are estimated at 51.2 billion dollars in the 
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FEDERAL BUDGET EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


fiscal year 1953 as compared to 39.8 bil- 
lion dollars in 1952, 20.5 billion dollars in 
1951, and 12.3 billion dollars in 1950. The 
increase is due largely to the fact that the 
rate of military production has risen 
sharply from the levels of 18 months ago 
and will continue to rise through the fiscal 
year 1953. It also reflects the costs of 
modern weapons, which are much higher 
than in World War II. 


I am recommending 52.4 billion dol- 
lars in new obligational authority for mili- 
tary services in the fiscal year 1953 as 
compared to 61.7 billion dollars in 1952. 
This reduction is possible because a sub- 
stantial portion of the obligational author- 
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Fiscal Years — Billions of Dollars 
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ity required to finance our military ex- 
pansion has already been provided by the 
Congress. 


This budget provides for an increase 
in total active armed strength from 3.6 
million men at the end of the current fis- 
cal year to 3.7 million men during the fis- 
cal year 1953 and for an increase in ex- 
penditures for military personnel from 
10.1 billion dollars in 1952 to 11.0 billion 
dollars in 1953. These expenditures in- 
clude provision for pay, clothing, sub- 
sistence, and transportation of-our men 
and women in uniform. 





Expenditures and Authorizations by Major Function 
(Fiscal years. In millions) 











Recom- 
Expenditures mended 
new 
obliga- 
Munction 1952 1953 tional 
1951 esti- esti- au- 
actual mated mated thority 
for 1953 
Military services......... $20,462 $39,753 $51,163 $52,359 
International security 
and foreign relations.. 4,727 7,196 10,884 8,238 
Finance, commerce, 
ANd INdUSETY 5 s25.005es0s 176.: then 833 ali 
Transportation and 
Communication.......... 1,685 2,153 1,643 1,521 
Natural resources....... c 2,051 3,082 3,237 2,694 
Agriculture and agri- 
’ cultural resources...... 650 1,408 1,478 e320 
jE We fe) dhaasouscaopsageTe Sdbpodic 228 240 246 259 
Housing and cummunity 
development........... AGE 602 881 678 1,421 
Education and general 
PESEALCH wasscicissisereis's seas 5 238 624 688 
Social security, welfare 
erg Ne aL ae we cieralstereieis/aicrelers 2,380 2,680 2,662 2,578 
Veterans’ services and 
benefits.......... aoaotoS 500 55399 5,166 4,197 4,181 
General government..... 1,209 15353 1,484 1,443 
Inte reSteccse csc i sawesiaceiees 5,714 5,955 6,255 6,255 
Reserve for contingen- 
CLES Te cecces sector cesecssiee se ---- Zo 100 125 
Adjustment to daily 
Treasury statement.... -705 ---- ---- ---- 
Oba l see ealeteaie en oes 44,633 70,881 85,444 84,260 
e * * 


More than half of the expenditures 
for major procurement in the fiscal year 
1953 will be for aircraft. 


* x %* 


Most types of military equipment re- 
quire many months to manufacture. Thus, 
much of the expenditures for major pro- 
curement in the fiscal year 1953 will be 
from funds appropriated in earlier years. 
On the other hand, a large portion of the 
new obligational authority which I am rec- 
ommending for the fiscal year 1953 will 
be used to place contracts for military 
equipment that will be delivered and paid 
for in subsequent fiscal years. I am rec- 
ommending new authority of 21.7 billion 
dollars for major procurement in 1953, as 
compared to 29.4 billion dollars enacted 
for the current fiscal year. 
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In the current world crisis, the price 
of peace is preparedness. In terms of 
the sacrifices which this involves, itis a 
heavy price, but when freedom is at stake, 
it is a price which all of us will gladly 


pay. 


It is my hope--and I know this hope 
is shared by all the peoples of the world 
--that we can some day cast off the heavy 
burden of armaments and devote our full 
energies to fighting the only war in which 
all mankind can be victorious--the war 
against poverty, disease, and human mis- 
ery. 


This Nation will continue to do every- 
thing in its power to transform that hope 
into reality. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Further excerpts from the Budget 
Message appear in the following 
two articles on the Labor Budget 
and on Military Pay. 
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Out of $246,000,000 


States Get Three-Fourths of Labor Budget 


Excerpts from the Budget 
Message of the President 


N order to help meet the manpower 

needs of defense production and.essen- 

tial civilian activities without jeopard- 
izing existing labor standards, which are 
essential to sustained high productivity, 
we are shifting the emphasis of Federal 
labor programs. 


More effort is going into assisting 
employers in recruiting and training. 
Mediators are giving special attention to 
settling disputes in defense industries. 
Safety training programs are concentrat- 
ing on the prevention of accidents in haz- 
ardous defense work. Statistics on prices, 
wages, and employment are being collect- 
ed more promptly and in more detail so 
that Government and industry can have a 
better basis for decisions on contract 
placement and plant location, and on price 
and wage stabilization programs. 


In the fiscal year 1953 expenditures 
for all activities included under labor will 
amount to 246 million dollars, 6 million 
dollars more than in the current year. 
The increases are in the placement and 
defense production activities of the De- 
partment of Labor and in operations of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service and the National Labor Relations 
Board. Three-fourths of the total expend- 
itures for labor programs will be direct 
grants to the States for the administra- 
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tion of placement services and unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


3% ** * 


Placement and unemployment com- 
pensation administration: Employment 
service and unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration--which is almost all under 
State control but is entirely financed by 
the Federal Government--will reflect the 
continuing impact of defense production. 
More placements and fewer claims for 
unemployment benefits are expected ona 
national basis as total employment rises. 
Generally, employment conditions are 
very good. However, in some communi- 
ties, such as Detroit, serious local in- 


creases in unemployment have developed. 
Efforts are being made to improve these 


local situations through the placement of 
defense work in these areas. 


The employment services offer the 
best means for the orderly recruiting of 
workers for defense plants. As defense 
production continues to expand, increasing 
manpower stringencies will place an even 
greater responsibility on the employment 
services. Special efforts are being made 
to reduce unnecessary migration and 
avoidable strains on housing and com- 
munity facilities by recruiting all local 
workers, including women, older workers, 
members of minority groups, and the 
handicapped, before arranging for out-of- 
State recruitment. The public employment 
offices have the assistance of labor-man- 
agement committees in helping commun- 
ities with labor shortages to solve their 





manpower problems. These State activi- 
ties will be administered by an estimated 
40,800 employees, 1,200 fewer than this 
year. However, expenditures will in- 
crease because of salary increases for 
State employees. 


Shifts to defense employment have 
contributed to a serious farm-labor short- 
age. To help meet this shortage, a new 
program to recruit farm laborers from 
Mexico for work in the United States was 
started last fall under authority of legis- 
lation passed by the Congress and in ac- 
cordance with a temporary agreement 
with the Mexican Government, which ex- 
pires February ll. The United States has 
been operating five recruiting stations in 
the interior of Mexico and five reception 
centers in this country. Under this pro- 
gram, about 150,000 workers have been 
brought into this country for work on 
farms when need has been demonstrated. 
Their employment has been under con- 
tracts which protect their rights and as- 
sure that American labor standards will 
not be undermined. 


* * % 


Defense production activities: While 
we shall continue to rely on voluntary 
methods rather than Government controls 
in the field of manpower, the Federal 
Government must provide the assistance 
which is essential to help employers and 
communities in solving their labor-supply 
problems. Defense Production Act funds 
finance the Labor Department staff which 
directs the manpower work in the several 
bureaus of the Department, and also pay 
for four special programs--helping em- 
ployers plan training for new workers, 


assisting State safety inspectors to conduct 


accident-prevention campaigns in hazard- 
ous defense industries, recruiting workers 
from other States for jobs in areas with 
labor shortages, and providing employ- 
ment information on additional labor mar- 
ket areas to enable Government agencies 


Labor 


(Fiscal years. In millions) 





Recom- 
mended 
Expenditures negra 
1951 1952 1953 liga- 
Program or agency actual ©Sti- esti- tional 
mated mated author- 
ity for 
1953 
Placement and unem- 
ployment compensa- 
tionadministration: 
Depts of Laborie..sscseccee $183 $189 $192 $204 
Railroad Retirement 
Boards tiescsccses gevie sachs 6 10 11 11 
Defense production ac- 
tivities: 
Dept. of Labor: 
Present programs...... 1 2 (1) --- 
Proposed legislation... --- --- 3 3 
Labor standards and : 
training: 
Deptmof Labortiiorcene-sc0 13 14 14 14 
Mine safety (Dept. of 
the Interiong) ir ccssraees ets 4 4 4 4 
Laborvrelations? sec. sccstesss 12 13 14 15 
Labor information, sta- 
tistics, and general 
administration........... 9 8 8 8 
Totals. desi naasesely soars 228 240 246 259 


VF, ee a FP Eg EO ne RE | EE DT PE” 101 RR LET ee Te 
(1) Less than 3 million dollars. 


to consider labor-supply factors as they 
make procurement and materials alloca- 
tion decisions. 


* * * 


Unemployment trust fund: Benefits 
of unemployment compensation are fi- 


‘ nanced by special payroll taxes on employ- 


ers which are deposited in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Neither the receipts nor 
the expenditures are included in the budget 
totals. In the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 
the tax receipts are expected to be lower 


than in 1951, because firms which have had 
low unemployment will pay lower taxes. 


Despite increases in unemployment in 
some areas, total unemployment, and ex- 
penditures for benefits, are expected to 
be somewhat lower in 1952 and 1953 than 
last year. 
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Budget Message Makes 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON 


MILITARY PAY AND PENSIONS 


The following excerpt is from the 
President’s Budget Message. 


T is likely that we shall have to main- 
Lee relatively large military forces 
for a long time to come. This fact 
raises three problems with respect to the 
welfare of military personnel that will 

require legislative action. 


The first is legislation proposed by 
the Administration to make increases in 
military pay and allowances comparable 
to the increases granted civilian em- 
ployees of the Government last year. The 
military budget includes, under proposea 
legislation, an amount estimated to be 
sufficient to cover the cost of such an in- 
crease. 


Second, present laws do not in many 
cases provide adequate benefits for the 
families of service men who die, either 
while serving their country or after re- 
tirement. In recognition of this need, the 
Congress is now considering Survivors 
benefit legislation which would authorize 
a self-sustaining system based on con- 
tributions from the servicemen them- 
selves. This legislation, however, does 
not provide protection if service in the 
Armed Forces is terminated before re- 
tirement. 
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I believe that protection should be 
continuous and that the most equitable 
way to achieve this protection is to ex- 
tend the coverage of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system to all members 
of the Armed Forces. Such coverage 
would provide the same basic protection 
for our service men and women that is 
now enjoyed by most other Americans. A 
military survivors benefit system should 
be designed to provide supplementary 
benefits scaled to the earnings in excess 
of those covered by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. These new mil- 
itary benefits would supplement the pay- 
ments under the old-age and survivors 
insurance and veterans’ laws in these 
higher pay ranges. 


Third, I am concerned about the very 
large future obligations which are being 
accumulated under the present military 
retirement system. At the present time, 
these future obligations are not funded 
and annual appropriations cover only the 
military retirement costs for that year. 

I believe that the Congress should exam- 
ine all the Federal retirement laws and 
the experience which we have gained un- 
der them with a view to determining 
whether future obligations for military re- 
tirement should be met by a contributory 
system in which career military personnel 
and the Government share in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a retirement fund 
adequate to meet the rapidly increasing 
costs of military retirement benefits. 





OAST Reports ou 
15 Years Experceuce 


By O. C. POGGE, Director 


Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


N January first, old-age and survivors 

insurance under social security began 

its sixteenth year. At the close ofa 
decade and a half of continuous operation, 
this Federal insurance system covered 
three out of four jobs in the Nation; 62 
million workers were insured under the 
program; three out of four mothers and 
children were protected. 


Directly, or indirectly, this program 
now affects nearly everyone in the Nation. 
It is an increasingly important factor in 
our national striving for economic securi- 
ty, a factor that provides a measure of 
protection at the source of our national 
greatness--the worker, his family, and 
their home. 


As this contributory system of family 
insurance, strengthened and broadened by 
the recent amendments to the original law, 
enters a new period in which it can render 
a greater service, it is well to consider 
its far-reaching effect on every commun- 
ity of the land. 


Now, as at its inception, a major pur- 
pose of the program is to provide protec- 


988696 O- 52-3 


tion for the aged. Although the number of 
older people in relation to the total popu- 
lation has steadily increased in recent 
years, and although many still living were 
already too advanced in years ever to be- 
come insured under the original program, 
old-age insurance is now going to two out 
of five of the people over 65 who are no 
longer getting income from work. 


In the field of survivors insurance 
the achievement is even more impressive. 
One-half of the widows and orphans of the 
Nation, deprived of current earnings be- 
cause of the untimely death of the family 
breadwinner, are now getting monthly so- 
cial security benefit payments. 


While benefits paid under old-age and 
survivors insurance cannot, and are not 
intended to replace dollar for dollar 
earned income cut off by old age or death, 
they are sufficient to provide a basis of 
family security. They help to prevent the 
breaking up of bereaved homes, make it 
possible to keep orphaned children in 
school, and enable beneficiaries to con- 
tribute to the economic well-being of the 
community in which they live. 
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Rushing Delivery of First Social Security Checks 





In December 1951, the average month- 
ly benefit payment for a retired worker 
was $40.50; for a retired worker and 
aged wife $70.00. Widows with two chil- 
dren received average payments of $91.00 
a month. 


In the years immediately ahead, the 
average payment in new claims will be 
further and substantially increased under 
the new formula provided in the 1950 a- 
mendments to the social security law. 


The long-range economic implica- 
tions of OASI affect every community in 


the land. It is lessening the burden of 
both private charity and public assist- 
ance, and slowly but surely easing the 
welfare load on general taxation. Indica- 
tive of this trend is one significant fact: 
during its fifteenth year of operation 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance for the first time exceeded the 
number of old-age assistance recipients. 


By enabling people to help them- 
selves, this system of contributory social 
insurance is achieving the purpose for 
which it was designed. In a brief fifteen 
years of operation, it has come of age. 





JANUARY AREA CLASSIFICATIONS 
Reflect Some Loosening in Labor Supply 


A new BES survey of manpower conditions in 
the Nation's major production centers dis- 
closed that labor supply has loosened in a 
number of large areas although unemployment 
nationally is still relatively low. 


The January classification of 174 major 
labor market areas according to adequacy of 
labor supply for defense and essential needs 
resulted in the classification downward of 
16 areas, reflecting a looser labor supply. 
The classifications of two areas were re- 
vised upward because of tighter labor mar- 
ket conditions. Ina big majority of the 
areas employment changes in either direc- 
tion were not large enough to warrant any 
classification changs. 


Among factors responsible for easing of 
labor supply where it occurred were mate- 
rial shortages and tightened production con- 
trols, the continued slack in consumer de- 
mand for some lines of consumer goods and 
normal seasonal curtailments of employment 
because of adverse weather and cut—backs in 
construction, food processing, textiles, 
apparel anc tobacco. 


Of the 174 major areas and five smlier 
areas classified, five were placed in Group 
I, areas of labor shortage, 51 in Group II, 
areas of balanced labor supply, 100 in Group 
III, areas of moderate labor surplus, and 
23 ~- 18 of them major areas — in Group IV, 
areas of substantial labor surplus. 


Three major Michigan cities — Detroit, 
Flint, and Grand Rapids — were added to 15 
major cities in the Group IV category. Ma- 
terials cut-backs in the automobile industry 
were responsible for the downward classifi- 
cation of Detroit and Flint. In Grand 
Rapids, continued declines in the area's 
important furniture and metal products in- 
dustries, due to slowed consumer demand and 
material shortages, were primarily respon- 
sible for the area's substantial surplus 
rating. 


Indianapolis, classified as a Group I 
area since July 1951, was reclassified to a 
Group II. Layoffs resulting from cut-backs 
in production of automotive parts, material 
shortages in other lines, and high invento- 
ries eased the area's previously tight la- 
bor supply situation. 


Of the two areas which showed tighter 
labor supply classifications in January, 
one, Orlando, is a Florida winter resort 
area. Here a pick-up in tourist-connected 
trade and service plus the citrus harvest 
has absorbed much of the labor supply pre- 
viously available in the area. In Peoria, 
which also shifted from Group III to Group 
II in January, the tightened labor supply 
classification reflects primarily a signi- 
cant employment expansion stemming from the 
settlement of a labor dispute in the area's 
dominant farm machinery industry. 





Classification Number of Areas 
Group I 5 
Group II 5r 
Group III 100 
Group IV 1/ 218 
Total 17k, 


{7 Tabulation does not include five smaller Group IV areas 


Description of Classification 


Areas of labor shortage 

Areas of balanced labor supply 
Areas of moderate labor surplus 
Areas of substantial labor surplus 


Crab Yrchard, 


I11.; Vincennes, Ind.; Pottsville, Pa.; Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa.3 
and Cumberland. Md.) not covered in the regular classification program. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOR MARKET AREAS 
ACCORDING..TO RELATIVE gL AB ORGS UP Pity 


GROUP I — AREAS OF LABOR 
SHORTAGE 


San Diego, Calif. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Davenport, lowa-Rock 
Island-Moline, Ill. 

Aiken, S. C.—Augusta, 
Ga. 

Wichita, Kans. 


GROUP II - AREAS OF BAL- 
ANCED LABOR SUPPLY 


Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Golo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford—Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Miami, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Des Moines, Lowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Topeka, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Perth Amboy, N. Jd. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lor ain-Elyria, 
Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Allentown-—Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Newport News— 
Hampton, Va. 
Norfolk— 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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January 1952 


GROUP III —- AR®AS OF 
MODERATE LABOR SURPLUS 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


San Francisco-Oakland, 
Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Spring field- 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn.- 

Superior, Wis. 
Minneapolis— 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Jackson, Miss. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Newark, N. J. 
Paterson, N. Jd. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Albany-Schenectady-— 
Troy, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Utica-Rome, N. Y. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Durham, N. C. 

Gre ensboro—High 
Point, N. C. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Akron, Ohio 

Hamilton-Middletown, 
Ohio 

Lima, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Erie, Pa. 
Johnstowm, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C,. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Waco, Tex. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Ogden, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roanoke, Va. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va.— 

Ashland, Ky. 
Wheeling, W. Va.— 

Steubenville, Ohio 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


GROUP IV — AREAS OF SUB- 


STANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New York, NW. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes—Barre- 
Hazelton, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
Tex. 
Laredo, Tex. 





Material Allocation Has Little Effect on... 


Employment in Areas Producing 


_ SPECIAL REPORT AREAS 


Alatama 
Huntsville 
Sheffield 
Florence 


Georgia 
Eatonton 
Rome 
Rossville 
Valdosta 


I 
Belvedere 
Bloomington 
Elgin 
Effingham 
Galesburg 
Jacksonville 
Kankakee 
Quincy 
Waukegan 


Indiana 


Connersville 


La Porte-Michigan City 


Richmond 
Columbus 


Lowa 
Dubuoue 
Fairfield 
Marshalltown 
Newton 
Red Oak 
Webster City 


Michigan 
Adrian 
Ann Arbor-Ypsilaenti 
Battle Creek 
Benton Harbor 
Dowagiac 
Grand Haven 
Holland 
Ionia 


Ohio 
Fremont 
Salen 
Troy 
Greenville 
Mansfield 


Tennessee 
Athens 
Cleveland 
Lewisburg 


Wisconsin 
Beaver Dam 
La Crosse 
Manitowac 
Waukesha 





Small Household Equipment 


Have cut-backs in the use of scarce materials by house- 
hold equipment industries created serious unemployment vrob- 
lems in the industries where they are located? Not by Jan- 
uary they hadn't, according to Bureau of Employment Security 
surveys, These industries have been subject to curtailment 
of materials and have experienced declining employment trends, 
Included are manufacturers of a variety of vroducts such as 
heating and cooking annaratus; vitreous enamel products; 
stamped kitchen and household utensils; domestic laundry 
equipment; sewing machines, vacuum cleaners; refrigerators, 
refrigeration machinery, and complete air-conditioning units; 
and electrical annliances, 


The surveys were of two tynes--one for major industrial 
ereas and the other a special labor market report for small 
éreas with relatively important household eguinment employ- 
ment. 


Cut-backs in the industry were not an important factor 
in any of the 174 major areas which are regularly surveyed 
every two months by the Bureau, Fifteen of these areas had 
substantial labor surpluses in January and material cut- 
backs in the auto industry caused widespread unemployment 
in Detroit and Flint, but such layoffs as had occurred in 
household eouipment industries were not responsible for the 
unemployment nvroblems of any of the major areas, There was 
also a similer lack of evidence of heavy unemployment from 
these industries in five smaller areas which the Bureau of 
Employment Security in January classified as Group IV 
("areas of substantial labor surplus)", 


The special survey covered 46 communities (see box). In 
the very great majority of these areas, there is no vroblem 
of heavy unemmloyment nor is any anticinated under presently 
specified materials allocation, A few trouble spots were 
revealed, but rarely was the actual or anticipated heavy 
labor survlus situation due exclusively to household eoquip- 
ment employment reductions resulting from materials alloca- 
tions, Thus, in Adrian, Michigan a producer of refrigerator 
parts had to cut production and employment desvite adequate 
materials because refrigerator manufacturers with limited 
materials had curtailed their orders. This, in combination 
with similar cuts in auto parts, had caused fairly substaen- 
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However, 
the emoloyment outlook is favorable. Some 
additional 500 workers are exnected to be 
added to local payrolls by spring; the 
refrigerator parts establishment nas de- 
fense contracts. 


tial unemployment in the area, 


Also in Michigan, the Lonia-Montcalm 
area exnerienced marked employment de- 
clines, The unemployment gain was rel- 
atively less marked, since some of the 
workers came from rural areas and returned 
to farming pursuits, Two refrigerator 
companies had to lay off workers largely 
because of declining markets; the mate- 
rials situation also contributed to cuts 
in one of the plants. Both establishments 
are also engaged in defense work and one 
is actively seeking additional contracts, 
An at-least-temvorery employment exnan- 


sion of several hundred workers is expected 


by spring when some pickup in the refrig- 
erator market is anticipated, 


Manufacturers of kitchen equipment 
(dishwashers, refrigerators, and steel 
cabinets) in Connersville, Indiana, along 
with other metal users in the area (auto 
parts), have exnerienced substantial em- 
ployment declines during the vast year, 
Although a temnorary employment upswing 
due to new model production is now going 
on, materials difficulties point to reced- 
ing employment by spring, Unemployment 
may not rise correspondingly if inmigrant 
workers return to their homes, 


Relatively substantial unemployment 
now exists in La Crosse, Wisconsin with 
the outlook for reemnloyment of displaced 
workers not favorable in the near future. 
A fairly small number of workers were laid 
off as a result of curtailment of mate- 
rials for household equipvment production, 
Other industries--including agricultural 
machinery and auto varts—-suffered cuts 
which contributed materially to the vres— 
ent labor surolus situation, 
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Thus, it is evident, that even in the 
few areas where labor surpluses are fairly 
significant, materials allocations for the 
household equipment industries were not 
the dominant or sole causative factor. 
Market conditions and declines in other 
industries were also imvortant, 


In a good many other areas, there were 
household equivment layoffs due both to 
sluggish markets and materials cuts, but 
these were either not large enough to 
create a local labor market problem or 
were offset or expected to be offset by 
defense production gains, as in Dowagiac, 
Ypsilanti-Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan; Mansfield, Ohio; La Porte-Michigan 
City, Columbus, Richmond, Indiana; Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin; Newton, Iowa, 


A substantial number of the household 
equinment establishments in these areas 
reported no emoloyment reduction and did 
not anticipate any according to first 
quarter 1952 allocations, Heasons for 
this rather surprising fact included: (1) 
sizeable inventories of materials; (2) 
redesign of the products to use less of 
the allocated materials; (3) substitution 
of other materials; and (4) defense con- 
tracts which not only vermitted retaining 
workers wno might otherwise have been re- 
leased, but in some cases stimulated addi- 
tional hiring. While relatively few 
plants had a large provortion of their 
workers on defense nroduction, uv to 10 
and 15 nercent was not uncommonly revorted. 
Many of these and other establishments were 
actively seeking new or more defense work, 


In most of these small areas, employers 
exvressed little concern for the near-fu- 
ture outlook, Scattered cuts were antic- 
inated in some of the areas, Materials 
évailability was often the limiting factor 
in preventing expansion, which some en- 
ployers claimed the market justified, On 
the other hand, where defense work was 
gaining momentum, employment exvansion was 
often scheduled, 
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on and Stee! Foundries 
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Foresee Small Employment Expansion 


ITH employment leveling off near 

the post-Korean veak reached last 

summer, few mannower vroblems beset 
the iron and steel foundries industry. 
When vublic employment offices of State 
agencies affiliated with the Bureau of 
Emoloyment Security collected November re- 
ports from ferrous foundries representing 
about three-fifths of the industry's 
280,000 workers, fewer than one out of 
three establishments reported any recruit-— 
ment difficulty, and in no case did pro- 
duction seem to be impeded by a lack of 
labor. Unsatisfied needs were concentrated 
in a few highly-skilled occunations——mold-— 
ers, coremakers, patternmakers, and machin- 
ists, A number of foundries also reported 
shortages of chippers and grinders, crane- 


men, and maintenance workers, There were 
scattered reports of unsatisfied needs for 
other skilled, semiskilled, professional, 
and clerical workers, A few foundries were 
unable to recruit a sufficient number of 
laborers because of the location of the 
plant or working conditions, or competi- 
tion from other industries, 


mployment Trend Stabilizing 


&) 
: 


The rise in foundry employment which 
started early in 1950 reached its veak in 
June 1951, Since then emnloyment has been 
leveling off; a preliminary Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics estimate for November 1951 
shows employment about 2 percent below the 
June high point, although 6.2 vercent above 
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Shipments of Ferrous Castings 
(short tons) 











October September August October 
1O5d 1951 1951 1950 
Gray iron castings 1,303,178 1,114,789 1,218,832 1,254,901 
Malleable iron 
castings 92,386 82,276 90,727 89 , 968 
Steel castings 189,929 160,695 177,096 149,558 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry 


November 1950. Most of the increase over 
the year took vlace in steel foundries, the 
Bureau of Employment Security survey re- 
vealed, In that segment of the industry 
November 1951 employment was 28,6 percent 
above a year ago. 


. Variations in the rise of the volume of 
business among the three segments of the 
industry explain the variations in employ- 
ment increase, Shipments of steel cast- 
ings in October were 27 percent over the 
corresponding month last year, while ship- 
ments of malleable iron castings were only 
3 percent above a year ago, and gray iron 
castings were only 4 percent higher, 


Curtailed demand for civilian vroducts has 
caused employment declines and shortened 
hours in some establishments, while defense 
production has accounted for increased em 
ployment and sometimes for longer hours in 
others, For instance, National Production 
Authority limitations on construction have 
curtailed employment and hours in a number 
of southern foundries producing cast iron 


soil pipe, and many foundries making cast- 
ings primarily for the automobile industry 
have lost business because of limited pro- 
duction of automobiles, Of the plants 
covered by the November BES survey, 45 ver- 
cent had fewer workers than two months 
earlier, 42 percent had more workers, and 
the rest had maintained steady employment, 
With very few exceptions, the employment 
changes in either direction were small, 


Foundries are beginning to catch uv with 
their backlogs. Shivments of all tynes of 
castings rose slightly between August and 
October, and by the end of October the 
volume of unfilled orders for all types had 
diminished somewhat. Gray iron foundries 
had a backlog representing 1.5 months of 
production at current rates as compared 
with 1,8 months last August; malleable iron 
foundries had reduced their backlog to 2.5 
months of work as compered with 2.8 months 
at the end of August; and steel foundries 
had a backlog of 4,7 months of work on 
their order books as compared with 5.3 in 
August. 





Unfilled Orders for Ferrous Castings 
Sept.20, "5, A 
(Short Ratio to 


Oct sa) autol 
(Short Ratio to 


tons) Ship'ts, tons) Ship'ts. tons) Shin't 


Gray iron 

castings 1,991,331 1S 2,055, 392 
Malleable iron 

castings eee 9 Oiler ic oa 244,575 
Steel 

castings 891,508 4,7 918,038 
Source: 





TELS ol (Oct JB st50 iaw 
(Short Ratio to (Short Ratio to 
tons) Ship! 
1.8 2,144,587 1.8 1,839,866 1,5 
3.0 249,273 2.8 160,278 1.8 
944.2 


Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry 
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Modest Exnansion Needs 


A number of foundries were unable to esti- 
mate their future labor needs in November, 
but those which were able to expected to 
need 3,4 nercent more workers by March and 
to maintain the March labor force through 
May. Most of the planned increase was 
scheduled in steel foundries which ex- 
pected to need 6,1 nercent more workers by 
May. Gray iron foundries, on the other 
hand, planned only to expand 2.2 nercent 
in the same period, and malleable iron 
foundries, 1.3 nercent, The major part of 
the net increase was scheduled in less than 
a dozen foundries making tank armor cast-— 
ings, jet engine castings, and other de— 
fense products, 


Since foundries do not always know the end- 
product for which their castings are des- 
tined, it is not always nossible to dis- 
tinguish defense production, However, 
about one-third of the foundries surveyed 
in November revorted that they were en- 
gaged to some extent in defense work, and 
the majority were engaged largely in essen- 
tial work if not in defense. Such work 
did not necessarily mean an expanding 
work-force; in many plants it just made un 
for declining work on nonessential items, 

A few foundries, though, were exnanding 
their facilities as well as their employ- 

_ ment, Altogether, 45 percent of the re- 
vorting establishments estimated addi- 
tional labor needs by March; 9 percent 
foresaw some declines, and the rest ex- 
pected their employment to remain unchanged, 


Aside from the relatively few workers 
needed in skilled occupations which are 
scarce everywhere, not much difficulty is 
exnected in meeting labor needs, None of 
the 12 major foundry areas is one of labor 
shortage, according to the January 1952 
classification of areas, Five are areas 
of balanced labor supply, six have a mod— 
erate labor surplus, and one a substantial 
labor surplus. 


Balanced Labor Su 


Buffalo, N, Y, 
Chicago, I11, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Saginaw, Mich, 
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Core-Making Bench 


Moderate Labor Surplus 


Birmingham, Ala, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Muskegon, Mich, 
Philadelnhia, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo, 


Substantial Labor Surplus 


Detroit, Mich, 


Most Hiring for Replacement 


Quits account for most separations in the 
foundry industry; during October they were 
at the rate of 3,4 ner hundred workers 
employed in reporting establishments, To- 
tal separetions during the same month were 
5,2 percent, There were very few lay-offs 
in any plant, except one where 600 workers 
were laid off temporarily because of a 
strike at a supplier plant, 


There was little variation in turn-over 
rates among the three segments of the in- 
dustry (gray iron, malleable iron and 
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steel), excent for a relatively high lay- 
off rate in gray iron foundries (because 
of the one case stated above) and a rel- 
atively high accession rate in steel found- 
ries. October accessions in reporting 
steel foundries were at the rate of 6,2 
mercent as comnared with 5,5 percent for 
the industry as a whole, 


Since foundries have been expanding for 
some time, their call—back lists are not 

@ source of many hires, Eight out of 10 
workers hired by renorting establishments 
in October were new workers, Usual hiring 
channels are through friends and relatives 
of bresent employees, gate hires, public 
employment offices, and newspaper adver-— 
tising. During October, 14 vercent of all 
the new workers hired were placed through 
public employment offices, 


Most workers are hired et the unskilled 
level and advanced as they become pro- 
ficient. A number of foundries have for- 
mal training programs for developing 
skilled workers, but these are insufficient 
to sunvly all their needs, for many plants 
public employment offices are attempting 
to recruit such scarce workers from outside 


the local area, In December, for instance, 


470 orders for molders arid coremakers were 
in clearance throughout the country. Both 


of these skills are on the List of Critical. 


Occupations, 


Hours and Earnings 


Average hours worked per week in foundries 
were lower in November 1951 than they had 
been a year ago--41,.4 hours compared with | 
43, A 40-hour week was scheduled for most 
reporting establishments; only 6.5 percent 
scheduled less than 40 hours a week (no- 
tably a 32-hour week in a number of south- 
ern gray iron foundries) and 22.8 percent 
scheduled a workweek in excess of 40 hours, 
Sometimes the long workweek was necessary 
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to keep up with production schedules, but 
frequently it appeared to be for tne nur- 
pose of maintaining earnings of workers, 


Half of the establishments which reported 
on their shift schedules operated on a 
3shift basis, about 30 percent on a 
e-shift basis, and the rest on one shift, 
Among gray iron foundries 1- and 2-shift 
operation was more common than shift 
operation, Among steel foundries, on the 
other hand, more than half the vlants re- 


vorting on this item worked on a 3shift 


basis, Usually, the number of workers on 
the last shift in 2- or 3shift plants 
was relatively small--freouently only 
maintenance and clean-up workers, 


Many foundries have recently granted wage 
increases and some have applications for 
wage increases pending before the Wage 
Stabilization Board, Average hourly earn- 
ings during November, according to BLS, 
were $1,715 as compared with .$1,691 in 
August and with $1.705 in November for all 
durable goods manufacturing. Average 
weekly earnings in November showed the 
effect of the decline in hours, They were 
$71 as compared with $71,86 in October and 
with $70.85 last August, when the industry 
was last surveyed by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


Entry wage rates for males in revorting 
foundries ranged from 75 cents to $1,578 
but the vast majority of foundries (83 
percent) paid their new unskilled workers 
between $1.10 and $1.39. ZEntry rates in 
gray iron foundries were concentrated in 
the $1.10 - $1.19 bracket, while steel 
foundry entry rates were concentrated in 
the $1,30 - $1.39 bracket, Relatively 
few women (only 5.1 percent of the total 
workforce) are employed by foundries and 
then usually in office jobs, But those 
employed in hourly-rated jobs were gen- 
erally paid between $1 and $1,39 to start. 





Changes from December to January 
( in millions ) 





EMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 








INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Basedon sample week containing 8th of month. 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Employment Security. 


LABOR MARKET Keynoles 


AT 61.8 million, the civilian labor force in January 
was the highest, for the month, in our history-- 
300,000 greater than in 1951, the previous January 
record. January was the second consecutive month 
the civilian labor force was above that of the cor- 
responding month a year ago--normal civilian labor 
force growth was interrupted for most of 1950 by mil- 
itary withdrawals. Between December and January 
the civilian labor force dropped by some 900,000, 
which is about the normal seasonal decline between 
these two months. 


Total employment in January, at 59.7 million was 
down 700,000, seasonally, from December, but was 
700,000 above employment in January 1951. Agricul- 
tural employment totalled 6.2 million, 200,000 above 
last January, nonagricultural employment at 53.5 mil- 
lion, was down 1.1 million from December but 500,000 
above that of last year, and 2.8 million above the pre- 
Korean January of 1950. 


Unemployment reached a postwar low for the month 
of January when it rose only 300,000 from December 
to 2.0 million. Unemployment this year was 500,000 
below the 2.5 million unemployed in January 1951 and 
100,000 below the level of January 1948, the previous 
postwar low for the month. The rise in unemployment 
and the decline in the size of the civilian labor force 
resulted in an increase in the proportion of the labor 
force unemployed which rose from 2.7 percent in 
December to 3.2 percent in January. 


In a continuance of the seasonal rise of the past three 
months, insured unemployment rose by over 416,000 
between the sample weeks of December and January 
to a level of 1,420,000. Because of the rise, insured 
unemployment in January represented 4.2 percent of 
the employment covered by unemployment insurance 
(base 1950) as compared with 3.0 percent in December. 
Heaviest unemployment appeared in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Rhode Island, each of which had more than 9 
percent unemployed. 


LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY FEBRUARY 1952 
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Indications of the shape of things to come 
dominated the labor market news of Jan- 
uary and early February. The President’s 
budget message for the coming fiscal year 
supplied part of the outline of the labor 
market changes ahead. Other phases were 
revealed in the Annual Economic Review 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, in 
the President’s Economic Report to the 
Congress, and in announcements by var- 
ious government agencies. 


By calling for an outlay of $85.4 billion 

in fiscal year 1953 (which begins next July) 
the President requested an increase of 
$14.5 billion over the current fiscal year. 
As presented, the budget was higher than 
that of any previous year in our history 
with the exception of the two war years of 
1944 and 1945. In addition to the estimated 
expenditures, the budget recommended 
new obligational authority of $84.3 billion. 
Over three-fourths of the total expend- 
itures and nearly all of the increase were 
for major national security programs--- 
expenditures for all other government pro- 
grams were down 9 percent (see article 
on budget elsewhere in this issue). 


Also disclosed by the budget were plans to 
increase the strength of the Armed Serv- 
ices to 3.7 million men, to provide the Air 
Force with 143 wings, the Army with 21 
divisions, the Navy with 408 major combat 
vessels and 16 carrier air groups, and the 
Marine Corps with three divisions. 


Expenditures for national security pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1953 are expected to 
rise 266 percent from fiscal year 1950, 
with a future increase from $49.7 billion 
this year to $65.1 billion next year. Be- 
cause the rate of military procurement 
has risen sharply and will continue to 
rise during the coming fiscal year, ex- 
penditures for procurement will rise 
sharply---aircraft for example, will rise 
from $5.8 billion this fiscal year to $ll 
billion next year. 





The defense program is still in the build- 
ing-up stage and the main effort lies ahead, 
the President reported in his economic 
message. Government outlays for secu- 
rity are expected to rise another $20 
billion by the end of this calendar year, 
and the proportion of total output devoted 
to defense is expected to increase from 

14 to 18 percent (see separate article else- 
where in this issue). 


Although most of the expansion in defense 
production and employment will take place 
this year, some will occur in 1953 and 
security expenditures will not start to 
decline until 1954. 


The manpower demands which will accom- 
pany the future defense production build- 
up have been calculated by the Labor De- 
partment. Starting with an estimated 5.4 
million civilian workers on defense in the 
fourth quarter of 1951, defense employ- 
ment is expected to build up to 7.7 million 
by the end of 1952 and 8.1 million by the 
end of 1953. In other words, a net increase 
of 2.3 million in civilian defense employ- 
ment will be required this year if present 
production schedules are to be met, anda 
further net expansion of 400,000 will be 
required in 1953. 


Workers needed this year can come from 
transfers--employment in civilian activ- 
ities is expected to drop 1 million--and 
from a net labor force growth of 1.2 mil- 
lion--of whom about 800,000 will repre- 
sent a natural increase. 


While plans for the future were being un- 
.veiled, actual developments in the market 
place in January showed a closer rela- 
tionship to the last half of 1951 than to an- 
ticipated developments of the coming year. 
Steel production remained about the same 
as in December, defense output was still 
of the same general magnitude, and a num- 
ber of consumer goods industries contin- 
ued to operate at low levels. Seasonal in- 
fluences were largely responsible for 
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changes in the size of the civilian labor force, employment and unem- 
ployment, and a general easing of labor supply and demand relation- 
ships in the major industrial centers of the country. 


The effect of restrictions on the use of metal began to show up more 
forcefully in Michigan in January, particularly in Flint and Detroit, but 
in other large areas of the country appeared of only minor importance 
as far as unemployment was concerned. 


The textile and apparel industries showed faint signs of revival in 
December as employment rose and hours of work lengthened for the 
first time in many months. Nevertheless, poor business---plus south- 
ern competition---caused some New England textile manufacturers to 
ask for the reopening of wage contracts to increase workloads and cut 
fringe benefits, and some 20,000 hosiery workers had their wages cut 
as the result of a decision by a special wage tribunal. 


Increasing attention is being given to rising pools of unemployment. 

The BES reported that in January 23 areas, 18 of them major, had sub- 
stantial labor surpluses. The United Automobile Workers called for 
increased unemployment benefits for workers released because of de- 
fense cut-backs; and a bill towards that end was introduced in Congress. 
Meanwhile Government intensified its efforts to absorb the unemployed 
in defense production when the Comptroller General ruled that legal 
authority exists for placing defense contracts in labor surplus areas at 
reasonable prices even though lower prices might be obtainable else- 
where when necessary in the public interest. 


Industrial production continued ona plateau in January. At 218 percent 
of the 1935-39 average, the Federal Reserve Board Index of industrial 
production was about the same as in the preceding four months and in 
December 1950. Durable goods output continued to rise in December, 
topping the previous postwar high reached last April but offsetting de- 
clines occurred in nondurable goods and minerals. For the year 195] as 
a whole, the Index averaged 220, a 10 percent increase from the 1950 av- 
erage. 


On a seasonally adjusted basis construction activity continued at near 
record levels in January, according to the Department of Commerce 
and the BLS. The value of new construction put in place during the 
month amounted to more than $2.1 billion, a 4 percent decline from De- 
cember but 1.6 percent above the value put in place in January 1951. 
Types of construction more active this January than last include mil- 
itary, industrial, public utility and school building: those below were 
housing, commercial and highway. 


Residential construction dropped 18 percent between November and De- 
cember to 62,000 new units, the lowest monthly level in almost three 
years, according to BLS. For the year as a whole, a total of 1,090,000 
new permanent nonfarm dwelling units were started. Housing starts 
last year were down 22 percent from those of the record year 1950, but 


’ 
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were, nevertheless, the second largest number on record. The year 
1951 was marked by a shift in private building from urban to rural non- 
farm areas, by a steep drop in private apartment building, and by a 
sizeable increase in the number of new units begun by public housing 
authorities. 


Manufacturing employment declined slightly in December to 15.9 mil- 
lion, according to the BLS. All of the decline occurred within the non- 
durable goods industries where a drop of 60,000 workers in food prod- 
ucts and minor declines in other soft goods industries more than off- 
set a rise of 29,000 in the apparel industry. Gains over the month were 
also reported in textiles, and in leather products, two other industries 
which have been declining in recent months. 





Over the year manufacturing employment rose 85,000 with durable 
goods employment 271,000 higher in December 1951 than December 1950 
and nondurable goods employment 186,000 below that of a year ago. 


The length of the average workweek of production workers in manufac - 
turing plants rose from 40.5 to 41.2 hours between November and De-' 
cember, according to the BLS. While factory hours customarily rise 
in December, gains were greater than seasonal this year ina number 
of consumer goods industries. Gains of more than an hour in the length 
of the workweek were reported by furniture, textile, shoe, and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturers--a sharp contrast with the downtrend in av- 
erage weekly hours since the spring of 1951. 


Despite the December rise, average workweeks were somewhat shorter 
at the end of 1951 than they were at the end of 1950. Defense industries, 
however, were up over the year and were scheduling extensive over- 
time. 


Cost of living rose again in December by 0.3 percent, according to the 
BLS. At 189.1 percent of the 1935-39 average the Consumers’ Price 
Index for Deaember reflected rises in foods, rent, ‘fuel and miscella- 
neous goods and services more than offsetting price declines in appar- 
els and home furnishings. 


Wholesale prices edged downward during January, according to the BLS. 
By the last week of the month the wholesale price index for all commod- 
‘ities stood at 176.3 percent of the 1926 average, a drop of 0.5 percent 
from the January lst index and 3.2 percent below the end of January 
Los!. 
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Insured Unemployment Shows 


Turn-of-the-Year Upswing in January 


CONTINUING the seasonal upward move- 
ment of the preceding three months, new 
and continued unemployment among cov- 
ered workers increased between December 
1951 and January 1952. According to pre- 
liminary claims data for the four weeks 
ending January 26, the average weekly 
volume of initial claims rose 7.8 percent 
to 296,100 while weeks of unemployment 
claimed increased by approximately one- 
third to 1,395,500. The weekly volumes 
of both types of claims, however, began 
to taper off during the latter part of the 
month. Weekly data for December 1951 
and January 1952 are as follows: 


Weeks of 


Initial 

Week ended claims Unemployment 

December 8 235,100 994,900 
15 231,600 1,010,200 
22 280,100 1,025,400 
29 340,100 1,058,600 

January 5 333,000 1,323,800 
LZ 339,500 1,464,900 
19 269,100 1,407,100 
26 250,300 1,372,000 

Weekly averages 

December 1951 274,600 1,036,600 

January 1952 296,100 1,395,500 


The factors accounting for the rise in 
claims between December and January 


this year were not significantly different 
from those responsible for the increases 
in January of previous years. The usual 
curtailments in trade and temporary lay- 
offs for inventory-taking in early January 
contributed substantially to the claims 
loads. Continued seasonal declines in the 
lumbering, construction, food processing, 
and tobacco industries also added to the 
total. Although a number of States report- 
ed recalls to work in the textile and appar- 
el industries, particularly in the latter 
part of the month, these industries were 
responsible for a sizeable volume of 
claims during the month. Layoffs result- 
ing from material shortages also added to 
the claims load this January, but not in 
the same volume as a year ago. Among 
the administrative factors which affect the 
January claims each year are (1) the avail- 
ability of a new quarter's wage credits for 
benefit purposes in a majority of States 
and (2) the postponement of claims from 
the Christmas holiday in many States. 


During the week ended January 123°1952; 
insured unemployment represented 4.2 
percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in the 12-month 
period ending June 30,1951. This com- 
pares with percentages of 3.0 in the pre- 
ceding month and 3.8 in January a year 
ago. It should be noted that these percent- 
ages do not always reflect the full extent 
of unemployment among workers previ- 
ously employed in covered industries be- 
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cause the data exclude unemployed persons 
who have exhausted their benefit rights. 
All but two States--Maine and New Hamp- 
shire--showed a rise in their insured un- 
employment percentages between Decem- 
ber 1951 and January 1952. In New Jersey 
and nine States west of the Mississippi 
River, the increases amounted to two or 
more percentage points. The unemploy- 
ment percentage in Oregon rose from 5.5 
to 9.9 (the highest in the Nation), in Wash- 


ington from 4.7 to 9.0, and in Idaho from 
3.4 to 8.2. Other relatively large unem- 
ployment percentages were 9.0 in Rhode 
Island (up from 7.1 in December) and those 
ranging from 6.0 to 6.8 in Arkansas, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire and 
Tennessee. Only four States--Colorado, 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, and 
Texas--had unemployment percentages be- 
low 2.0 in January 1952. This compared 
with 16 States in the preceding month. 


TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 


(INSURED SERIES INCLUDE PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT) 
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BLIST FURNACES, 
STEBL WORKS, AND 
ROLLING MILLS 


Unshilled Lalor a Major Need 


While some establishments for which 
the Bureau of Employment Security received 
December 1951 manpower information indi- 
cated unfilled openings for particular 
types of workers, there is little evidence 
that these manpower stringencies have thus 
far retarded production schedules in blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. 
Occupations reported as being in short 
supply included: boilermakers, machinists, 
welders, painters, electricians, engi- 
neers, molders, coremakers, bricklayers, 
millwrights, crane operators and riggers, 
pipefitters, blacksmiths, roll turners, 
and carpenters. However, the industry's 
most serious manpower problem seems to be 
an inability to recruit unskilled male 
labor both able and willing to undertake 
the hot and arduous jobs involved in pro- 
ducing iron and steel. 


More than three-fourths of all employ- 
ment in the industry is concentrated in 
eight States--Alabama, California, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Michigan. For the eight 
States, iron and steel job openings in 
clearance through other areas and States 
during the period January 9 through Janu- 
ary 22 because public employment offices 
could not fill them locally totaled about 
1,150. Of this total, 814 openings were 
for laborers--369 in the Allentown-Bethle- 
hem and Pittsburgh labor market areas of 
Pennsylvania, 250 in the Lorain-Elyria and 
195 in the Youngstown labor market areas 
of Ohio. While the Allentown-Bethlehen, 
Lorain-Elyria, and Youngstown areas were 
classified in January 1952 as Group II, 
areas of balanced labor supply, the Pitts- 


burgh labor market area is currently Group 
III, an area of moderate over-all labor 
surplus. However, a sizeable proportion 
of this surplus consists of women, who are 
not generally considered suitable for iron 
and steel laborers' jobs. 


Employment and Production Requirements 


Total 1951 production of steel ingots 
and steel for castings is estimated by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute at more 
than 105 million net tons--an all-time 
high and an increase of roughly 9 percent 
over total production during 1950. Annual 
steel capacity at the start of 1952 has 
been estimated at about 107 million net 
tons, with the industry's expansion pro- 
gram during the first half of the year ex- 
pected to add another 6.5 million tons. 
The expansion timetable is slated to bring 
in still another 4 million tons in the 
second half of 1952. The industry's goal 
is a capacity of 120 million net tons by 
1953. ‘ 


The scheduled production expansion 
will not, however, require a proportionate 
rise in employment. The 24 percent pro- 
duction increase which occurred over the 
5-year period 1947-1951 was accomplished 
with only a 10 percent employment in- 
crease. During the same period, however, 
average weekly hours rose nearly 5 percent 
from 39.0 in 1947 to 40.9 in 1951 with, 
however, a slight dip to an average of 
38.3 hours in 1949 when output fell off. 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
ing mills for which the Bureau of Employ- 
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Production and Average Annual Employment in Blast 
Furnaces, Steel Works, and Rolling Mills 


1947 - 1951 

. Total Production of Steel T gots Employment” 

and Steel for Casting i Average Index, I9L7 
Year Net Tons Index, 1947 = 100 Annual = 100 
1947 84,894,071 100.0 589 , 000 100.0 
1948 , 88,640,470 104.4 612,000 103.9 
1949 77,978,176 91.9 550,400 93.4 
1950 96,836,075 14.1 614,100, 104.3 / 
1951 105,253,219 (est.) 124.0 (est.) 650,5 110.42 


1/ Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
2/ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
By Preliminary average for first 11 months, latest data available 


ment Security received reports hoped to 
add 9,300 workers to their payrolls be- 
tween December 1951 and April 1952 (an em- 
ployment increase of 1.9 percent) and a 
total of 11,630 between December and June 
1952 (an increase of 2.3 percent). Vir- 
tually all of this moderate increase is 
planned by steel works and rolling mills, 
which will need 9,200 more workers by 
April and a total of 11,400 more by June. 
These figures do not, of course, include 
labor demand arising from the need to re- 
place workers who leave the industry. 


As would be expected, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania account for a 
major portion of the labor demand. 





Additional Labor Hequirements for Reporting Establishments 
in Selected States 
December 1951 - June 1952 


Employment Scheduled Additional Labor Requirements 


State Dec.2 1 9510s Decw> 1 a= Apr > 2mibech51—suune m2 
TOTAL 485,691 8,804 10,875 
Tllinois 37,568 1,492 Wie 
Indiana 58,192 1,906 2,076 
Maryland 27,552 1436 436 
New York 32,478 704 904 
Ohio 110,458 2,338 2,865 
Pennsylvania 200,172 151657 2,621 
West Virginia 19,271 271 451 


Rarnings, Accessions, Separations, and 
Scheduled Hours 


Turnover in the industry is relatively 
low. The December separation rate among 
blest furnaces from which reports were re- 
ceived was 2 percent as compared with a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rate for all 
durable goods industries of 3.7 percent. 
The quit rate was 1.3 percent as against 
an over-all rate for all durable goods of 
1.5 percent. Comparable total separation 
and quit rates in reporting steel works 
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Strips of Steel Coming From Strip Mill 





and rolling mills were 2.4 percent and 1.5 
percent, respectively. The accession 
rates for reporting blast furnaces and 
steel works and rolling mills were 3 per- 
cent and 2.2 percent, respectively, as 
against an over-all rate of 3.1 percent 
for all durable goods. 


Blast furnaces, steel works and roll- 
ing mills were predominantly on a 3-shift, 
40-hour scheduled workweek during Decem- 
ber. Average weekly hours during November 
(the last month for which BLS data are 
available) were at a level of 41.3 hours. 
December entry wage rates for most plants 
were -between $1.26 and $1.39 per hour, the 
most usual entry wage rates being $1.31 or 
$1.36. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, average weekly earnings in the 
industry during November were $77.73 as 
against $69.03 for November of the previ- 
ous year, The preliminary average for the 
first 11%months’ of 1951 “is $77.06 ae 
against $67.47 in 1950, $63.04 in 1949, 
$62.41 in 1948 and $56.12 in 1947. No- 
vember 1951 average weekly earnings of 
$77.73 for blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills were well. above the 
average of $71.01 for all durable goods 
industries during the same month. 





Suruey of Current Local Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Openings Continue to Decline 


JOBS for which public 


employment offices 
were recruiting out- 
side the area or 


State because they 
S could not fill them 
ome] locally numbered 
— 53,169 on January 9, 
1952. This was 2,200 
or 4 percent below 
the number of clear- 
ance openings on 
December 12 and marked the fourth conse- 
cutive month of decline. Although 11,000 
below the post-Korean peak reached last 
June, the number of jobs in clearance in 
January was 16,700 above the same month a 
year ago. The trend in clearance job 
openings since April 1950 is shown below. 





1950 1951 1952 


January ne 36,480 53,169 
February -- 42,964 
March -- 50,082 
April fi 9 215 53 ) 198 
May J,4/2 59,857 
June 12,186 64,155 
July 13,825 61,624 
August 21,896 62,325 
September 32,934 62,891 
October 33,874 62,014 
November 36,860 59,115 
December 32,192 55,395 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory" reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 


or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 
ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Seryice and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 


. 3,378 in December. 





Declines in the number of clearance 
job openings for professional and mana- 
gerial, skilled and unskilled workers ac- 
counted for the bulk of the 4-week de- 
cline. The only major occupational group 
in which clearance orders increased be- 
tween December and January was the cleri- 
cal and sales group. Nearly three-fourths 
of the 4,550 job openings in this group 
were for stenographers and typists, for 
which there were 3,280 openings in 40 
states. 


Clearance job openings for skilled 
workers numbered 20,145 in January and 
made up 38 percent of the total volume of 
clearance orders. This major group also 
accounted for more than one-third of the 
total decline between December and Janu- 
ary. The skilled occupations for which 
demand slackened most during the month 
were miscellaneous machine shop and re- 
lated occupations--down to 2,336 from 
At the same time, 
orders for machinists (3,861 in 42 states) 
rose more than 100 and orders for tool 
makers and die sinkers and setters (2,388 
in 28 states) increased minutely. 


The next largest major group of job 
openings was for semiskilled occupations 
where January clearance orders for 13,269 
workers made up 25 percent of the total. 
Demand in this group declined only 250 or 
1.8 percent between December and January. 
As in other recent months, openings for 
lumbermen, raftsmen and woodchoppers in 
New England accounted for the bulk of the 
semiskilled demand (see footnote to 
table). 37 





Hard-to-fill orders for professional 
and managerial workers totalled 10,404 on 
January 9 and represented 20 percent of 
all clearance orders. The decline from 
December was 480 or 4.4 percent. All 
types of engineers were still in heavy de- 
mand although clearance orders for me- 
chanical engineers dropped sharply from 
2,050 in December to 1,467 in January, and 
openings for electrical engineers dropped 
from 1,425 to 1,282 over the month. At 
the same time, the demand for civil engi- 
neers rose from 624 in December to 1,228 
in January. Hard-to-fill orders for 
draftsmen were down more than 300 during 


the month but 


still represented the 
largest and most widespread demand in any 
single skilled occupation; 2,644 are need- 
ed in 44 states. 


Clearance orders for unskilled workers 
dropped from 4,255 in December to 3,701 in 
January. Openings for service workers de- 
clined from 1,299 to 1,100 during the same 
period. 


The following table shows for selected 
occupational fields the number of clear- 
ance openings on the January 1951 and 
January 1952 State job inventories. 


Selected Local shortage Occupations 1h 


Summary of Stete Inventories of Job Coeninss Placed in Clearance 


January 9, 19% 


No. of Clearance 


Openings 
1/10/51 1/9/52 


Occupation 

TOTAL (all groups) 36,480 53,169 
PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL 6,677 10,404 
Accountants and Auditors ad 114 
Chemists 96 122 
Engineers, Chemical ney! CANS: 
Engineers, Civil 222 1,228 
Engineers, Electrical 1,005 oe 
Engineers, Industrial 129 406 
Engineers, Mechanical ees 1,467 
Social and Welfare Workers 216 231 
Teachers and Instructors, 

n.@.c. 618 266 
Trained Nurses 591 620 
Natural Scientists, n.e.c. 126 169 
Aviators -- 149 
Draft smen al WA 2,644 
Laboratory Technicians & 

Assts. 128 131 
Radio Operators 166 by 
Semiprof. Occup., n.e.c. 250 536 
Others 628 671 
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No. of Clearance 


Openings 
Occupation ios 7 ne 


CLERICAL AND SALES 29354 550 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers 

(except Bank Cashiers) = 242 
Clerks, General Office =- 134 
Office Machine Operators oo 309 
Paymasters, Pay-roll Clerks 

and Timekeepers -- 101 
Stenographers and Typists 2,065 3,280 
Others 870 48h 
SERVICE Loo 1,100 
SKILLED 12, 243 20,145 
Machinists 25299 3,861 
Toolmakers & Die Sinkers 

& Setters 914 2,388 


Machine Shop & Related 
Occup., n.e@.c. 1,475 259330 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths & 
Sheetmetal Workers 435 591 
Molders > 321: 





No. of Clearance 


Openings 
1/10/51 1/9/52. 


Occupation 


Boilermakers 

Structural & Ornamental Metal 
Workers 

Welders & Flame Cutters 


Blacksmiths, Foregmen & 
Hammermen 

Electricians 

Occupations in Bldg. of 
Aircraft 

Pattern & Model Makers 
(except paper) 

Miners & Mining Machine 
Operators 

Carpenters 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters & 
Steam Fitters 

Mechanics & Repairmen, 
Airplane 

Mechanics & Repairmen, 
Motor Vehicle 

Mechanics & Repairmen, 
n.€.c. 








NeSoCe 


174, 


669 
84h 


11% 
868 


995 
948 


45k 
373 


367 
LL6 
LOL 


1,100 





Occupation not elsewhere classified. 


No. of Clearance 


Openings 

Occupation P/LO(5 le Se 1 2 
Tool Sharpeners & Dressers -- 164 
Others 2,398 Papa Pa) 
SEMISKILLED TL oes mel c0y 
Occup. in Mfg. of Tobacco 

Pred. 102 827 
Occup. in Fabr. of Textile 

Prod. ;snse.c. 143 361 
Lumbermen, Raftsmen & Wood- 

choppers 2/ 8,415 9,124 
Machine Shop & Related 

Occup., n.e.c. 716 Allo Ps| 
Structural & Ornamental 

Metal Workers -- ae LS i 
Occupations in Bldg. of 

Aircraft, n.e.c. 255 329 
Chauffeurs & Drivers, Bus, 

Taxi, Truck and Tractor 222 198 
Others 1,699 1,296 
UNSKILLED 1,536 3,701 


ca ee 





fig Individual occupetional fields (O-digit Dictionary of Occupational Litles code 


eroups ) with a total of 100 or more openings on the State inventories are 


shown separately for the Professional & Managerial, Slilled & Semiskilled groups. 
Also, for the Clerical & Sales category, stenographers and typists are shown as 
a separate occupational groupe 


aie Generally, about 75 percent of the clearance openings in this category are con- 
The remainder represent currently un= 


tinuously filled by Canadian workers. 
However, under existing arrengements, employers are legally 


filled openings. 


oblired to make job openings filled by Canadian lebor available to any quelified 
American workers seeking such employment. 
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Subject Employers, Wage Reports and 


Audits of Employer Records 


July-September 195! 


Employers subjeot to State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws passed the 1.5-million 
mark for the first time at the end of the 
third calendar quarter of 195l--five and 
one-half years after reaching a total of 
one million. On September 30, 1951, ap- 
proximately 1,504,700 employers were sub- 
ject to such laws, representing increases 
of 13,700 during the three preceding 
months, and 27,800 from 12 months earlier. 
Rising continuously except for two 
quarters, the number of subject employers 
recorded a net increase of 63.3 percent 
(583,500) within the past six years (be- 
a September 30, 1945 and September 30, 
1951). 


While the net changes from quarter to 
quarter in the number of subject employers 
are usually relatively small, substantial 
numbers are added to and removed from the 
rolls each quarter. Additions usually re- 
sult from (1) the opening of a new busin- 
ess; (2) changes in the coverage provi- 
sions of State laws; (3) an increase in 
the number of employees or size of payroll 
which will bring a non-subject employer 
within the minimum size-of-firm coverage 
provisions of the law; (4) a change in the 
legal status of an employer already sub- 
ject, such as from a partnership to a 
corporation; and (5) a change in ownership 
of a firm already subject to the law. 


1/ Data on total status determinations are 
not comparable to such data for pre- 
vious quarters due to revised reporting 
instructions. 
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During the July-September 1951 
period, State employment security agencies 
made 120,600 1/ status determinations 
which resulted in the liability of 67,150 
employers and the termination of liability 
of 53,450 employers. The latter group 
includes employers who discontinued their 
business within a State as well as en- 
ployers who ceased being subject because 
they no longer came within the scope of 
the coverage provisions of the law. Of 
the 67,150 employers determined to be sub- 
jeot to the unemployment insurance laws, 
92.8 percent were notified of their 
liability within 12 months of the date on 
which they fulfilled the statutory re- 
quirements. 


Nearly 35.1 million wage items (each 
representing a statement of wages for 
which, as a-result of a regular processing 
a separate record is kept by employee 
name or number) were received by State 
employment security agencies during the 
third quarter of 1951. This represented 
an increase of 4.3 percent over the volume 
of such items in the preceding quarter, 
and a decline of only 2.3 percent from 
the comparable quarter of 1950 despite 
the sharp drop which occurred in New York. 
Due to procedural changes, the number of 
wage items in New York, which totaled 
4,256,800 during July-September 1950, 
dropped to 626,200 in the second quarter 
of 1951 and to 397,800 in the third 
quarter of the year. For the most part, 
effective with the second quarter of 1951, 


(Continued on page 42) 





Disqualifications from Unemployment Benefits 


July-September 1951 


During the third quarter of 1951, 
approximately 287,400 disqualifications 
were imposed on claimants for wnemployment 
insurance. While this total represented 
an increase of 7.3 percent over the number 
in the preceding quarter, it was 5.7 per- 
cent below the volume in the July- 
September quarter a year ago. The number 
of claimant contacts also showed an in- 
crease between the second and third 
Quarters of 195l--from 13.7 million to 
nearly 14.0 million--but this rise which 
amounted to 2.0 percent was much smaller 
than the relative increase in disqualifi- 
cations. As a result, the disqualifica- 
tion rate (ratio of disqualifications per 
1,000 claimant contacts) rose from 19.5 
in April-June to 20.5 in the July- 
September quarter. The disqualificatio 
rate in July-September also exceeded 
somewhat the rate in the same quarter a 
year earlier (20.4) due to the fact that 
the number of claimant contacts showed a 
slightly larger relative decline between 
the two periods than did the volume of 
disqualifications. 


The ratio of disqualifications to 
claimant contacts continued to show con- 
Siderable variation among the States 


during the quarter, ranging from less than 
10 per 1,000 in Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and Rhode Island to more than 40 per 1,000 
in Colorado, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Montana, Nebraska, and Nevada. 

Six large States--California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and 
Pennsylvania--accounted for 58 percent of 
the claimant contacts and 54 percent of 
the disqualifications during the quarter. 
The disqualification ratio was very sub- 
stantially below the national average in 
Pennsylvania (10.0 per 1,000) and in 
Massachusetts (12.7 per 1,000) but above 
the national average in California, 
Michigan, and Illinois. These three 
States had disqualification rates of 27.6, 
24.0, and 22.6, respectively. 


Disqualifications involving three of 
the principal issues--volumtarily quitting 
a job, misconduct, and not able and not 
available for work--showed increases be- 
tween the second and third quarters of 
1951, while those involving refusal of 
suitable work declinsad. The number of 
disqualifications for each of the four 
prinoipal issues and changes from the pre- 
ceding quarter and the comparable quarter 
a year ago were as follows: — 





Issue 


Voluntary Quiteccccccccccccece 
DMiSGONGUC Ge ce sicle © 6 6100 sleleivieiee.e 
Not able and not available... 
Refusal of suitable work..ee. 


July-Sept. 


78,200 
22,700 
135,800 
23,900 


Percent change from 
pr.-Jume July-Sept. 


1951 1951 1950 
+ 9.8 Ls 8.5 
+ 10.0 — 17.35 
tleen oe A gk 
= 6.9 a 7.6 
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For the Nation as a whole, the rela- 
‘tive distribution of disqualifications 
among the four principal issues during 
July-September 1951 did not differ signi- 
fioantly from the distributions in the 
previous quarter or in the July-September 
quarter of 1950. 


Not able and not available for work 
outnumbered any other single issue during 


the quarter in 34 States, Alaska and 
Hawaii, while voluntarily quitting a job 
was the predominant issue in the remain- 
ing 15 States. Included among the States 
in which not able and not available for 
work was the outstanding issue were Maine, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Washington where 
this issue accoumted for more than three- 
fifths of all disqualifications. 


Percent of total disqualifioations 


July-Sept. Apr .-June July-Sept. 


Issue 


Voluntary quiteccccccccccces 
Misconductecceccccvccccsecce 
Not able and not available.. 
Refusal of suitable work... 





1961 1951 1950 
27 27 28 
8 8 9 
47 45 43 
8 10 8 


SUBJECT EMPLOYERS, WAGE REPORTS, 
AND AUDITS OF EMPLOYER RECORDS 


(continued from page 40 ) 


New York shifted from the regular sub- 
mittal of wage reports on all employees to 
employer submittal of a separation wage 
report on a request basis when a worker 
files a olaim for unemployment insurance. 


Separation wage reports received 
during the July-September 1951 period 
totaled 674,300 in contrast to 260,800 in 
the preceding quarter. Most (more than 
90 percent) of the sharp rise for the 
Nation as a whole resulted from the pro- 
cedural changes in New York. 


A total of 20,800 audits of subject 


employers’ books and reoords, covering 
125,600 calendar quarters, were made 
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during July-September. These audits con- 
sisted of the examination of such records 
to determine the amount of taxable wages 
paid or payable by the employer, and the 
amount of contributions, interest, and 
penalties required under the unemployment 
insurance law on such wages. 


At the end of the third calendar 
quarter of 1951, approximately 43,400 sub- 
ject employers had not submitted contri- 
bution reports due for one or more pre- 
ceding quarters and were considered de- 
linquent. This represented 2.9 percent 
of the 1,491,000 employers who were sub- 
ject to the unemployment insurance laws 
on Jume 30, 1951. 
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Number of Employed World War il Veterans 


Reaches All-time High in December 


Male veterans of World War II fowmd 
labor market conditions relatively more 
favorable in December than in November. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, 
employment among such veterans reached an 
all-time high, while the number of wmen- 
ployed veterans declined to the lowest 
December volume since these data first 
became available in 1945. 


Total employment of male WWII veterans, 
estimated at 13,734,000 by the Bureau of 
the Census 1/, reflected a rise of nearly 


110,000 over the November level. Approxi- 
mately 12,970,000 of these veterans were 
employed in nonagricultural activities 
(also new high), representing an increase 
of 122,000 over the preceding month and a 
gain of nearly 250,000 over December 1950. 
However, the number of veterans who were 
working on farms remained virtually un- 
changed between November and December at 
somewhat more than three-quarters of a 
million. This was slightly above the 
volume in December 1950 and represented 
the first time in 23 months that the 
number of veterans employed in agriculture 
was even to a minor extent greater than 
that in the comparable month one year 
earlier. 


The increase in employment was accom- 
panied by a reduction in the number of 





1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 
subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 


Unemploy- 
ment among male WWII veterans dropped 
approximately 24,000 (9 percent) in 
December to 256,000--the lowest December 
volume since these data first became avail- 


veterans who were wnemployed. 


able in 1945. As compared with December 
a yeer ago, the number of wmemployed vet- 
erans reflected a decline of nearly 55 
peroent. In the age group 20-44, 1.8 per- 
cent of all male WWII veterans in the 
civilian labor force in December were un- 
employed as compared with 2.2 percent of 
all male nonveterans. 


Approximately one-half million veter- 
ans--44,000 fewer than the number in 
November--were not in the labor force in 
December. As compared with December 1950, 
the number of veterans who were outside 
the job market showed an even greater re- 
duction=--down 237,000. About 238,000 or 
nearly one out of every two veterans not 
in the job market this December were 
attending school full time, according to 
Census estimates. 


Veterans Undergoing 
preteen gle pucthal Aatenain 
aAduoation and Training 


Nearly 1.1 million veterans were 
attending school at the end of December 
under the GI Bill (P.L. 346), according to 
preliminary data from the Veterans Admin- 
istration. This represented a decrease 
of more than 35,400 from the number in 
November and a reduction of 187,100 from 
the volume in December 1950. All of the 
decrease between November and December 
occurred among veterans attending schools 
other than colleges or universities--down 
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41,700 to 697,200--the smallest monthly 
volume since July. In addition to those 
obtainiug school training under the GI 
Bill, there were approximately 23,500 
disabled WWII veterans who were attending 
school wmder the Rehabilitation Program 
(P.L. 16)--600 fewer than in November and 
about half the number in December a year 
ALOe 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance 
include veterans in the job market as well 
as those not in the civilian labor force, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of veterans attending 
school include only that portion of the 
veteran school population which is not in 
the job mrket. 


In becember, nearly 96,600 veterans 
of WWII were receiving on-the-job training 
under the GI Bill, representing a reduc- 
tion of about 5,300 from the number a 
month ago and a drop of 51,200 from 
December 1950. The number of disabled 
veterans training on the job under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program also 
declined between November and December, 
falling 4.2 percent to approximately 
11,800. This was less than half the 
number receiving such training in December 
1950. 


Veterans Show Small Increase in 
New Job Applications Filed With 


Public Employment Offices 


New applications for work by veterans 
showed a small increase in December, 
rising 4.2 percent to approximately 
113,000--the largest volume since Febru- 
ary. This, however, was slightly below 
(2.38 percent) the number in December 1950. 
Veterans accounted for about one-third of 
all new job applications filed by men 
during December--the same proportion as in 
the preceding month and a year ago. Con- 
trary to the trend for all veterans, new 
applications of disabled veterans showed 
a further decline in Vecember, falling 
nearly 10 percent to 7,800--a volume 9.3 
percent below that of December a year 
agoe Disabled veterans this December 
continued to account for approximately 
two out of every five new applications of 
handicapped men. 
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4mployment Service Counseling 
Interviews With Veterans 


Continue to Decline 


Both total and initial employment 
counseling interviews with veterans re- 
jziring assistance in making a vocational 
choice or adjustment showed substantial 
decreases in December. Total counseling 
interviews with such veterans fell 11.2 
percent to 17,800, while initial or first- 
time interviews declined 13.0 percent to 
10,700. Veterans accounted for approxi- 
mately 30 percent of all first-time coun- 
seling interviews with men during the 
mnonth--nearly the same proportion as in 
November. 


Initial counseling interviews with 
disabled veterans also declined during 
Vecember~-down 12.0 percent to about 4,000. 
dowever, as in previous months, disabled 
veterans in December continued to account 
for approximately two-fifths of all initial 
counseling interviews with handicapped men. 


Nonfarm Referrals and Placements 
of Veterans Show Further 


Seasonal Reduction 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of 
veterans continued to decline in December, 
with referrals falling 19.7 percent to 
165,500 and placements decreasing 11.3 
percent to 100,000. All major industry 
groups, except government, experienced a 
reduction in veterans' placements. In 
government, placements of veterans moved 
upward from 4,300 in November to 13,100 in 
December chiefly as a result of the ex- 
panded demand for workers in post offices 
to expedite the delivery of holiday mail. 
Placements of veterans in construction 
showed the largest relative decrease 
during the month--down 29.5 percent to 
12,700--as adverse weather conditions 
curtailed activities in many sections of 
the country. Placements of veterans in 
manufacturing industries also moved down- 
ward largely as a result of seasonal 
factors--from 34,800 in November to 
26,700 in December. Public employment 
offices made nearly 20,500 placements of 
veterans in trade and 13,800 in the serv- 
ice category in December, reflecting de- 
clines of 18.9 percent and 14.7 percent, 
respectively. The public utilities group 
showed the smallest reduction in veterans' 





placements during the month--down 4.4 per- 
cent to 10,600. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements of veterans among the mjor in- 
dustry groups showed the following chanzes 
between November and December: 


Fercent of total 


Major industry group December November 





Construction. .cccccece jg f 16.0 
Manufacturingeccecccee 26.7 30.9 
Transportation, com- 

munication and 
_ public utilities.... 10.6 9.9 
Yholesale and retail 

TFAIG cowecessseseses 20.5 22.4 
SerwicG@asvdevasacceus « 13.8 14.4 
GGVGXTIMONE | Daise censcte 13.1 3.8 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans conformed 
closely to the over-all downward trend 
during December. Referrals fell one-fifth 
to 13,100, while placements of such vet- 
erans dropped nearly 12 percent to 7,900. 
These represented reductions of 14 per- 
cent and 15 percent, respectively, from 
the totals a year ago. Visabled veterans 
accounted for 54 percent of all nonfarm 
placements of handicapped men in 
December--2 percentage points more than 
the proportion in November but slightly 
below the proportion (57 percent) in 
December 1950. The number of disabled 
veterans’ active applications on file 
with local employment offices showed a 
further rise during December, moving up- 
ward 6.4 percent to 35,800 at the end of 
the month. 





EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MALE WWII VETERANS 
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mployment Yecurty Hctivties 
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Employment security operations in December were influenced by such factors as 
(1) further seasonal curtailments in a number of industries, (2) year-end inven- 
tory layoffs and layoffs due to model changeovers, (3) unusually severe weather 
in some areas, and (4) the continuing effects of material shortages, particularly 
in consumer hard goods industries. While visits to local offices showed virtu- 
ally no change from November, new applications for work decreased substantially-- 
due entirely to the very sharp drop in women applicants. This sharp reduction 
in the number of women new job applicants in December conformed to the pattern in 
previous years. Claims for unemployment insurance moved upward as seasonal 
developments, inventory activities, and adverse weather resulted in increased 
layoffs and a rise in continuing unemployment among covered workers. Farm re- 
ferrals and placements experienced further significant reductions, reflecting the 
continuing curtailment of agricultural operations, customary at this time of the 
year. Nonfarm referrals and placements also continued to decline as hiring ac- 
tivities entered their usual year-end lull in a variety of industries toward the 
latter part of the month. 


Summary of Employment Seourity Operations - December 1951 


Percentage 
Number Number or amount 
Aotivi ty or pee Sa Sis 
Bet cct Nove Dec. Jane-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1951 1950 495) 1950 
Visits to local offices. 8,780,800 +0.2 -3.1 110,741,000 141,113,500 
New applications. cecccee 522,600 = 9.1 <-5.6 7,529,800 7,752,400 
Counseling interviews... 91,300 -15.2 -2.8 1,321,200 1,297,000 
Placements--total..cocece 639,700 =-36.6 = .7 15,328,400 13,409,300 
Nonfarmeccccccccscccce 426,400 -14.4 +1.4 6,552,000 5,624,700 
Initial claims a/....+.. 1,133,700 +20.8 +9.4 10,836,000 12,250, 700 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
CLAIMS cccccccccccccves 4,305,600 +7.7 +1.9 50,392,600 78,654,200 
Weekly average 
beneficiaries..ccccoce 797,300 + 6.4 -5.6 796,900 1,505,000 
Benefits paide.cecccccee $70,624,500 +2.9 +3.8 $840,410,800 b/$1,373,426,100 





a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly in- 
stances of new unemployment. 
b/ Includes $312,000 paid to seamen prior to July 1950 wder the Reconversion 
Unemployment Benefits to Seamen program. 
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Visits to Local Offices 
Virtually Unchanged; New 
Rpiisks Uae besl neti 
Visits to local offices 
by persons seeking en- 
ployment security serv- 
ices of various kinds 
totaled nearly 8.8 mil- 
lion during December-- 
approximately the same 
number as in the pre- 
ceding month. However, 
new applications for work 
decreased substantially, falling 9.1 per- 
cent below the November total to 522,600. 
. Women accounted for all of this decrease, 
experienoing a 26.8-percent drop to 
174,700. The sharp reduction in women's 
new applications in December conformed to 
the pattern in previous years. However, 
this December's volume of such applica- 
tions was the lowest for any month since 
December 1948. Men filed approximately 
347,900 new registrations for work during 
December 195l--slightly more (3.5 percent) 
than the number in November, but somewhat 
less (2.9 percent) than the volume in 
December a year ago. 





As in the oase of total new job appli- 
oations, new registrations of handicapped 
job seekers moved downward between Novem- 
ber and December. The relative drop, 
however, was considerably sharper for 
handicapped applicants (dow 14.7 percent 
to 21,900) than for all job applicants. 
Moreover among the handicapped, both men 
and women participated in the decline-- 
contrary to the experience in total new 
applications where women accounted for the 
entire over-all deorease. 

tial claims and 


OL 
tk 
weeks of unemploy- 


ment claimed moved upward seasonally be- 
tween November and December. Initial 

claims for State unemployment insurance 
rose 20.8 percent to 1,135,700 in Decem- 
ber, while weeks of wnemployment claimed 


Benefit Claims 
Show Further dea- 
sonal Increase 


As has been the 
case in each of 
the past five 
years, both ini- 





showed a 7.7-percent increase to 
4,505,600. As compared with a year ago, 
initial claims were 9.4 percent and weeks 
claimed 1.9 percent above the volumes in 
December 1950. 


The rise in claims loads in Deoember 
was attributable, for the most part, to 
the same factors which acocoumted for a 
large part of the claims loads in Novem- 
ber. Further seasonal curtailments oc- 
curred in food processing, as well as in 
outdoor activities such as lumbering and 
construction which were affected by ad- 
verse weather in an increasing number of 
areas. The shoe and apparel industries, 
while showing temporary improvements in 
some areas, continued to experience sea- 
sonal lulls which contributed to the 
claims volumes in December. Similarly a 
sizable volume of claims was filed by 
former workers in the textile industry, 
although a few States reported a seasonal 
improvement in this industry in some 
areas. The effeots of material shortages 
continued to be felt in December, particu- 
larly in the automotive, electrical pro- 
ducts, and fabricated metals industries. 
Among the additional factors contributing 
to the inorease in claims in December were 
(1) year-end inventory-taking activities 
in a variety of industries and (2) model 
changeovers in a number of large automo- 
bile plants. 


The upswing in initial claims between 
November and December was widespread, 
with all but eight States sharing in the 
increase. In 19 States, the rise 
amounted to more than 50 percent, in- 
cluding such States as Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Washington. However, the percentage in- 
creases varied widely among the five 
largest States in the Nation--California, 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania--which together account for about 
44 percent of the covered workers in the 
country as a whole. In Pennsylvania, 
initial claims were up 40.8 percent pri- 
‘marily as a result of seasonal layoffs in 
the textile, apparel, and leather indus- 
tries, as well as layoffs due to inven- 
tory-taking and adverse weather conditions. 
The rise of 22.4 percent in Illinois was 
attributable to the separation of workers 
in a variety of industries including ap- 
parel, electrical equipment, construction, 
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fabricated metal, automotive, mining, 
leather, and lumber due to such factors as 
lack of orders, material shortages, shut- 
downs for inventory-taking and adverse 
weather conditions. In the remaining 
three States in this group, the increases 
were well below the national rise--4.8 
percent in California, 12.5 percent in 
Ohio, and 13.2 percent in New York. 


Interstate Claims Move Upward Sharply 
Between the Third and Fourth Quarters 
of the Year 


Interstate claims filed by unemployed 
workers for benefits against earnings in 
other States showed a sharp increase be- 
tween July-September and October-December 
1951. Initial claims filed by interstate 
claimants rose 27.2 percent to 126,600, 
while interstate continued claims rose 
about one-fifth (20.6 percent) to 518,700. 
In contrast, intrastate initial and con- 
tinued claims experienced increases of 
only 8.3 percent and 0.8 percent, respec- 
tively, between the two quarters. 


As a result of the greater relative 
increase in interstate claims than in in- 
trastate claims, the proportion of all 
initial claims which were interstate rose 
from 3.7 to 4.3 percent. Similarly, the - 
proportion of continued claims which were 
interstate rose from 3.8 to 4.5 percent. 
As compared with a year ago, however, the 
proportions of both initial and continued 
claims filed by interstate claimants were 
somewhat smaller during October-December 
1951 than in October-December 1950. 


Altogether, 43 States showed an in- 
crease in interstate initial claims be- 
tween the third and fourth quarters of 
1951. In Alaska and six western States-- 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington--the volume of such claims 
more than doubled between the two quarters. 
Interstate continued claims showed in- 
creases in 44 States. Here again, the 
largest relative rises occurred in the 
western part of the Nation, where eight 
States and Alaska experienced increases 
of more than 50 percent in their volumes 
of interstate continued claims. 
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Beneficiaries and 
Benefits Continue 
ise 





A weekly average 
of 797,500 persons 
received unemploy- 
ment insurance 
checks during Le- 
cember, as compared 
with 749,300 in November and 844,600 
during December a year ago. The rise in 
beneficiaries was widespread, with 34 
States, Alaska and Hawaii showing an in- 
crease. In Alaska and five western 
States--Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota--the average 
weekly volume of beneficiaries in December 
was more than double the average during 
November. The changes between November 
and December among the larger industrial 
States varied widely. Beneficiaries rose 
45 percent in California and 335 percent in 
Michigan, while New York, Ohio, and 
Illinois experienced declines of 8.5, 2.7, 
and 1.5 percent, respectively. Following 
the national rise in beneficiaries, the 
amount of benefits paid to unemployed 
covered workers edged up 2.9 percent in 
December to $70.6 million. This compares 
with $68.1 million paid out during De- 
cember a year ago. The average check for 
total unemployment rose to a new high in 
December (the fourth successive month that 
this has occurred)--up from $21.86 to 
$22.03. 





Insured Unemployment Also Shows 


Further Seasonal Increase 


The average weekly volume of insured 
unemployment under the State, Veteran, 
and Railroad programs rose for the second 
successive month--from 973,000 in Novem- 
ber to 1,140,700 in December. All three 
programs shared in the increase. State 
insured unemployment, at a weekly average 
of 1,101,600, represented an inorease of 
17.2 percent over November, with all but 
seven States participating in the rise. 
In general, the sharpest relative in- 
creases occurred among the States in the 
western section of the country. In Idaho, 
Montane, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming, the average weekly 
volume of State insured wmemployment for 





December was more than twice the average 
for November. Among the eastern States 
showing relatively large inoreases in 
December (ranging from 27 to 72 percent) 
were Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, 


Mississippi, and Wisconsin. Nation-wide, 
the average weekly volume of State in- 
sured unemployment in December 1951 was 
5.4 percent above the average in December 
1950. Among the larger industrial States 
showing an increase over a year ago were 
Michigan (54.9 percent), Pennsylvania 
(19.2 percent), Massachusetts (15.2 per- 
cent) and Ohio (14.6 percent). On the 
other hand, Illinois, California, and New 
York experienced declines of 15.8, 14.0, 
and 8.0 percent, respectively. 


Referrals and Job 
Placements Contin- 
ue 5easonal Decline 





PLACEWENTS 
Further decreases 
in both farm and 
nonfarm referral 

—— and placement ac- 
tivity in December 
had the net effect 
of reducing total referrals 34.6 percent 
to 926,000 and total placements 56.6 per- 
cent to 639,700. With agricultural oper- 
ations continuing to contract seasonally, 
declines in farm referrals and placements 
accounted for sizable portions of the 
total referral and placement losses. 

Seasonal factors were also primarily 

responsible for further substantial re- 

ductions in nonfarm referrals and place- 

ments. As compared to December 1950, 

little change occurred in the volumes of 

total referrals and placements, referrals 
showing a 1.7-percent decrease and place- 
ments edging down 0.7 percent. 





Farm Referrals and 
Placements Show 


Further Sharp Drop 


With most crops 
harvested and ag- 
\) - ricultural opera- 
a tions continuing 
their seasonal de- 
cline, farm refer- 
reals and placements by local public em- 
ployment offices dropped sharply in De- 
cember. Referrals totaled 230,500 and 





placements 213,300--each nearly three- 
fifths below the November volumes. 


Placement declines ocourred in each 
of the major crop activities between 
November and December. With cotton- 
picking operations completed in virtually 
all cotton-growing States, placements in 
this category fell sharply from 392,500 
in November to 140,400 in December. 
Placements in vegetable crop activities 
dropped by about one-half between the two 
months to 25,200 in December, while place- 
ments on fruit and tree-nut farms de- 
creased 12,500 to 24,600. General farms 
accounted for 8,400 placements in De- 


cember--about 4,900 fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Due to the above changes in volume, 
the relative distribution of placements 
among selected crop activities varied as 
follows between November and December; 


Percent of total 


Major crop activity December November 


Cotton cccccsvcccossese 66 lati 
Vegetable.ccccscccess 12 9 
Fruit and tree-nut... 12 7 
Goneralecccccccscccce 4 3 
WGNEY visrels eloie s cleisiele ane 6 4 


Nonfarm Referrals 
and Placements 


Down Substantially 


Primary factors 
responsible for 
decreases from 
November in non- 
farm referrals 
and placements 
were curtailments in outdoor industries, 
declines in food processing, and year-end 
hiring lulls in a variety of industries 
due mainly to inventory-taking. Material 
shortages affecting a number of consumer 
goods industries also contributed to the 
decline in nonfarm referrals and place- 
ments. Altogether, public employment 
offices made 695,500 nonagricultural re- 
ferrals and 426,400 placements of workers 
in nonfarm jobs during December--repre- 
senting reductions of 20.8 percent and 
14.4 percent from the respective volumes 
in November. This December's totals of 
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nonfarm referrals and placements did not 
differ significantly from those of a year 
ago, referrals declining slightly (1.3 
percent) and nonfarm placements showing a 
negligible rise (1.4 percent) over the 
volumes in December 1950. 


Both men and women job seekers were 
affected by the decline in nonagricultural 
placements between November and December, 
with men showing a decrease of 16.1 per- 
cent to 253,900 and women a reduction of 
11.9 percent to 172,500. Conforming to 
the pattern in previous years, handicapped 
job applicants also experienced a drop in 
nonfarm placements between November and 
December. The 16,900 such placements of 
handicapped persons during the latter 
month represented a 16.2-percent reduction 
from the number in November. 


Placements Decline in All Industry 
oups Sxcept Government 

Public employment offices made fewer 
nonfarm placements in December than during 
the preoeding month in all major industry 
groups except govermment. Placements in 
construction industries experienced the 
sharpest reduction, dropping 28.9 percent 
below the November level to 38,100. Out- 
door activities were virtually at a stand- 
still in a number of States due to severe 
winter weather, and were curtailed sub- 
stantially in several other States because 
of unfavorable weather conditions. Sea- 
sonal reductions also contributed to the 
decrease in job placements in manufactur- 
ing industries--down 25.6 percent (37,400) 
to 108,900. Another major factor respon- 
sible for this decline was the usual 
hiring lull due primarily to inventory- 
taking and plant closures during the holi- 
day season. Fewer placements were effected 
in all manufacturing industry groups, ex- 
cept leather and products of petroleum and 
coals however, more than half of the net 
reduction from November occurred in the 
food, apparel, transportation equipment, 
and machinery industries. December's 
placements in manufacturing were 2.8 per- 
cent below the number in December a year 
ago, and represented the smallest volume 
of such placements since April 1950. De- 
elines of 12.1 percent from November were 
recorded in the number of placements in 
two major industry groups--trade and 
service. During December placements in 


service industries totaled 120,200--down 
16,500--while those in trade establish- 
ments declined 13,200 to 96,000. Total 
placements in transportation, communica- 
tion and other public utilities decreased 
7.2 percent (2,000) to 26,200 despite the 
rise in the number of placements with in- 
terstate railroads. The rise in place- 
ments with railroads resulted to a large 
extent from demand created by weather con- 
ditions in some sections of the Nation. 
Due chiefly to demands for temporary 
postal workers for the Christmas season, 
placements in government more than doubled 
(up 118 percent) to reach 26,500. Cali- 
fornia reported an increased volume of 


placements at military posts and other 
government agencies as well as in post 
offices. 


Primarily as a result of the marked 
declines of placements in the construc- 
tion and manufacturing industries and the 
sharp rise in those with government es- 
tablishments, the following changes oc- 
curred in the relative distribution of 
nonfarm placements among the major indus- 
try groups between November and December: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group December November 
Construction...ceccess 8.9 10.7 
Manufacturingescscccoss 25.5 294 


Transportation, com- 

munication and 

public utilities.... 6.1 5.7 
Wholesale and retail 


Crad@sccecccccccesccce 22.5 21.9 
Service--totalerc.ccocce Soee 27.24 
Domesticeccccocccceve 19.3 18.3 
Government.ccccccccece 602 264 


Fewer Placements in All Occupational 
Groups Except Clerical and Sales 


Nonfarm placement declines occurred in 
all major occupational groups except 
clerical and sales during December. 
Marked decreases were reported in the 
semi-skilled, unskilled and skilled cate- 
gories--down 25.5 percent, 22.5 percent, 
and 21.4 percent, respectively. Place- 
ments in unskilled occupations dropped 
45,100 to 156,900, those in semi-skilled 
jobs declined 16,200 to 47,400, while 
placements in skilled occupations were 
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down 6,600 to 24,100. Each of these 
totals represented the smallest number of 
placements in the respective categories 
during any month of the year. A large 
majority of these placement reductions 
occurred in manufacturing, construction, 
and trade industries. Manufacturing ao- 
counted for nearly one-half of the de- 
creases among unskilled ocoupations, and 
55 percent of the decline among skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs. The largest place- 
ment decline between November and December 
in unskilled occupations among the manu- 
facturing groups was in food and kindred 
products. More than two-thirds of the 
placement decrease in the skilled and 
semi-skilled categories with manufacturers 
was experienced in the apparel, metals, 
machinery, and transportation equipment 
industries. Chiefly due to decreased 
placements in private households and in 
trade establishments, placements in serv- 
ice occupations declined 12.5 percent 
(16,900) to 118,500 during December. A 
total of 5,400 professional and managerial 
placements were effected during the month. 
This represented a decline of 12.2 per- 
cent (800) from November, and was also 
the smallest number during any month of 
the year. Contrary to the substantial 
decreases in other occupational cate- 
gories, placements in clerical and sales 


occupations rose 22.3 percent (13,500) to | 


74,100 as a result of the demand for 
clerical workers in post offices and, to 
a lesser extent, for sales people in trade 
establishments during the holiday season. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements among major occupational groups 
Showed the following shifts between 
November and December: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group December November 


Professional and 


MANA ZEr ale rcccccece 1.3 1.2 
Clerical and sales... 17.4 12.1 
SOL VAGG are ciatsiese dele siete « 27.8 2Ttee 
Sed LLeG@%c:cre acs cheteratcscicrs 5.6 6.1 
Semi-skilled.cccocces ddiek 12.8 
Unskilled and other... 56.8 40.6 
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Counseling Inter- 
views Show Further 


eduction 


Following a rela- 
tively small de- 
cline in November, 
total counseling 
interviews fell 
sharply in Decem- 
ber--down 13.2 percent to 91,300. Initial 
or first-time counseling interviews with 
applicants requiring assistance in making 
a vocational choice or adjustment showed 
a somewhat sharper relative decrease, 
falling 14.4 percent below the November 
volume to 56,700. Both initial and total 
counseling interviews this month were 
approximately at the same levels as a 
year ago, initial interviews showing an 
increase of 1.5 percent and total inter- 
views a decline of 2.8 percent from De- 
cember 1950. The decline in new job ap- 
plicants, and a tapering off of the school 
counseling program due to Christmas vaca- 
tion were major factors responsible for 
the November-December decline in coun- 
seling activities. 





As was the case in December a year 
ago, women accounted for larger percentage 
declines than men in both total and ini- 
tial counseling interviews. Total inter- 
views with women dropped 21.4 percent to 
31,700, while such interviews with men 
showed a more moderate decline of 8.2 per- 
cent to 59,600. Initial counseling inter- 
views with women fell 22.4 percent in De- 
cember to 20,900, while those with men 
moved downward 8.8 percent to 55,800. 


Handicapped job applicants also ex- 
perienced a sharp reduction in initial 
counseling interviews between November and 
December--down 17.9 percent to 11,700. 
First-time counseling interviews with dis- 
abled men declined 15.5 percent to 9,600 
while those with handicapped women dropped 
27.5 percent to 2,100. As compared with a 
year ago, initial cowmseling interviews 
with handicapped workers this December 
were down 14.1 percent, with men (largely 
veterans) acoounting for virtually all of 
this decline. 


Selected locel office employment security activities, by State, December 1951 
(Bata corrected to January 21, 19527 


Region 
and 
State 





Visits to local 
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Region I: 
Connacticut..e. -21 
WiSb; c ness cece is “ors 
Massachusetts.. -10.4 
New Hampshire... 9 > 21.5 
Rhode Island... +39.0 
Vermont. ...s.00 484 +9.0 
Region II: 
New Jersey...se “15.4 
New York...2000 -12.5 
Puerto Rico...» 6.2 
Virgin Islands. f ieee 
Region III: 
‘Delaware....... R -- 
Pennsylvania... -16.3 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col... -7.5 
Maryland...esse -55.58 
North Carolina, 51.5 
Virgimia.....0+ +1 
West Virginia... 461 -58.9 
Region V: 
Alabama....c.0s 29,1 
Florida... 51.5 
Georgia...ssese =24.4 
Missiesippi.... 29.5 
South Carolina. =11.0 
Tennessee... ..0 -58.7 
-15.6 
8.8 
4.6 
-27.5 
+16.6 
+11.6 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota... +12.7 
Montana,..sssee0 2.6 
North Dakota... +109.0 
Seuth Dakota... — 
Region IX: 
Towassseccccsse 54.4 
-17.5 
Missouric....+- -27.7 
Nebraska...o.0s 407 ) 421 5.6 
Region X¢ 
Arkans 85...s+00 -10.1 
Touisians....e0 -12.2 
Oklahoma...esse -9.8 
TEXEBssecccreee -15.1 
Region XI: 
Colorado..csses +52.6 
New Mexico..... srs 
Utahs cesses +15, 
Wyomingesccoecs -15.3 
Region XII: 
Ariszona.......6 928.7 
California..... aie 
Hawalicscscccce . 
Wevadasecsersore 412.5 
+38.5 
-5.6 
11.5 


Excludes transitional claims, Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 

The member of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, ei 
types of applicants for whor written applications are not taken. 

3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 














Placements 
Wonagricultural 
Percentage 
change 
from 
Nov. 1951 
-14.4 
7,542| -10.9 
1,985 -7.9 
14,225} -18.5 
1,375 4.8 
2,563 +9 
585| -25.0 
8,920] -16.1 
56,851} <-15.0 
775 +925 
128) +141.5 
875; 19.0 
153,931} -18.9 
3,585| 10.8 
5,090) -28.7 
11,091} ~-10.5 
5,974| -19.0 
1,718| -25.1 
8,297} -15.9 
15,499 -6.5 
7,725| 24.2 
5,104] =25.0 
7,575) 11.8 
9,073| =15.2 
2,490| -2.4 
10, 581 5.5 
24,921 2.0 
15,857} 18.9 
7,014) -19.6 
7,268) 16.5 
7,265| <-52.1 
1,919} 29.7 
1,818) -32.5 
1,036] -40.5 
5,951} -21.0 
7,518; -16.7 
10,207| -18.4 
4,100| =25.7 
8,708 4.5 
6,139) -25.1 
9,454| -14.5 
45,722 6.0 
4,571| -27.6 
4,134) -16.4 
8,022) -25.8 
975| -14.8 
8,938) -14.5 
51,574) <-10.4 
853| =-26.0 
1,419} 25.4 
567} <-20.4 
2,196) 25.0 
3,660] -51.0 
4,827| -15.5 
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Selected local office activities by State - Veterans 1/, December 1951 


(Pata corrected to January 21, 19527 
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Region and State Percentage 
change 
from 5 
Nov, 19 
rans wanna [anon] aa] we [om [row | ae | we [re 
Region I: 
Connecticut..c.cecseeece 34.0 29.9 +6.5 40.6 290 
Main@se.cecccesecses 15.7 25.1 +5.8 39.6 “4 
Massachusetts.....s+ss- 85.1 54.2 -8.1 42.8 279 
New Hampshire., 32.5 46.0 5.4 39,2 40 
Rhode Island... 32.8 11.9 +1924 59.5 33 
Vermont. ..csece $3.1 8.2 -26.7 40.7 9 
Region II: 
New Jersey....cccersoce 28.9 -15.6 28.4 232 26.1 21.9 51.4 87 
26.5 -26.5 24.9 1,791 25.9 5.6 58.6 538 
4.2 -- 4.5 5.4 +12 43.5 9 
Virgin Islands......... 9.0 -—_ ° (0) 0 -—— 5.5 4 
Region III: 
Delaware. s.scccccessece 52.7 24.4 2 
Pennsylvania.... cesses -8.7 43.0 265 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... +9.9 38.5 52 
Maryland...ccccserecses -14.7 45.4 MM 
North Carolina.....eess 15.5 29.2 112 
Virginlaccsrcccocescees 21.9 25.5 36 
West Virginia....es.e+- ~27.5 41.5 29 
Region V: 
Alabama, ccssccccsccecce 20.2 27.4 83 
Florida... cccccseccceve +3.4 59.8 474 
Georgiase.... eee 24.2 26.6 59 
Mississippi.... e 28.8 26.7 44 
South Carolina....ce.c 16.2 28.4 118 
TeENNCSSEO...s.eeeeceece -18.4 46.5 558 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.cccccccccsccce +.6 33.6 45 
Michi gan..cesccorocecce +6.0 41.1 358 
WL Oc cccccccccccccocece 2.5 58.4 449 
Region VII: 
T1Lino18....eeccceeeese -15.7 42,4 358 
Indiana. secscseccscccce -12.8 43.6 262 
WISCONSIN. coseesseecece +7.5 42.8 242 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota.....ceesescoe -51.4 52.7 252 
Montana....ccseceecesce -31.4 42.1 25 
North Dakota.....c+ssee 53.8 37.2 14 
South Dakota....eceeeee -37.4 44.2 22 
Region Ik: 
TOMA. ccccccvcvcseccsore -14.0 46.6 175 
KansaGs oc bvcesecrscesains =26.7 55.7 79 
Mis80UTL ec oseseececcsce 24,1 $1.5 150 
Nebraska. .csccccsscccce 23.5 42.6 48 
Region i: 
ATKMN AEs. 00500000 scce0 (4/) 56.0 162 
Lowlsiandsscccscccceces -15.7 45.5 69 
Oklahoma.....c.sseecese -17.8 40.5 178 
TEXAS. ccoceese eee 8.2 51.9 565 
Region Xi: 
Coloradosscescccceccese -25.5 59.8 84 
~14,1 33.1 42 
-25.0 48.6 33 
Wyomingessscoccccssecce -19.3 40,5 5 
Region XII: 
Arizona..... Rive 712.7 45.7 72 
California.. sine +2.0 52.1 809 
Hawaii... ous 52.9 26.0 9 
Nevada ccccesssesacesse -55.4 44.8 12 
Region XIII: 
AlaSKAa,. ce eeeccescecece -55,5 42.1 9 
-18.6 62.2 53 
36.4 50.3 125 
5.4 41.9 135 




















Includes veterans of all wars. 
The number of epplications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of job applicants at Exployment Service offices, since there are some types 


of applicants for whom written applications are not taken, 
x Computed only for States reporting SO or more activities in either period. 
7/ Increase of less than 0,05 percent. 
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Nonagricultural placements by State, December 1951 


(Bata corrected to January 21, 19527 


Industry division 
Region and State ea Handi capped Short-time 
Total 
‘o Construction | Manufacturing other: 1/ 
Total Domestic = 


Total, 55 States......... | 426,441 38,059 108, 887 96,037 120,168 65,290 16,871 172,498 


Region I: 
Connecticuteccecccscces 
Maine.ecccccrcccccsccce 
Massachusetts.......+0s 
New Hampshire.......... 
Rhode Island......sscee 
Vermonte.ccocccccccoecs 





Region ITI: 
New Jersey.cccccccsccce 
New York.scccccocccccve 
Puerto Ricdcecsscccsces 
Virgin Islands.......+. 


Region III: 
Delaware...escccccvcece 
Pennsylvania...ccescecs 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 
Maryland...ccccccosccce 
North Carolinae.ccre-se 
Virginlaccercccccesccce 
West Virginia.e....eece 


Region Vz: 
Alabemas. cccccsasccesice 
Flori dace.ccccccccccces 
Georgi deccccccrcccccece 
Missisaippicccccssccave 
South Carolinacccs.coce 
TEMNCSSCC eee secesecscce 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyeccccccccccccce 
Michigan.cccccscccvccve 
OL Occccccccvccccccccce 


Region VII: 
TLLinoisecsssescccereve 
Indi anaccccccccccosccce 
WISCONSIN oceececcscees 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota.....cscsesece 
Montand.coccrccecceccce 
North Dakota..ccccscove 
South Dakotae..csccecce 


Region Ik: 
Towaceccsccccsccccccses 
KansaScccccccccccccccee 
MiSSOUTI ccsccccccecccee 
Nebraska .e..scccccccece 


Region I: 
ArkansSaS.cccccceccverce 
Lowi SL amb ccscescccccccn 
Ok Lahomaecceccsssscsccos 
WOLaS co cuvcccceesccverce 


Region XI: 
Coloradocercecccsccccce 
New Mexico....ccseccece 
Utaheccccccscccccccccce 
Wyomng.cccccccccccccs 


Region UI: 
ATL SONAs ce cccccccccscce 
California. .cccoccccove 
Hawaii..ccccccccocccces 
Nevada. ccccccccccccccce 


Region XIII: 
Blaska.cccccccccssevsoe 
Tdaho. cesccocccccrvccce 





VY Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 
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Region I: 
Connecticut......+ eecee 
Maine...csecscosves cece 
Massachusetts...+eeres ° 
New Hampshire.......+e. ° 
Rhode Island......... we 
Vermont........ eine ielalels 5 

Region II: 


New Jersey.......eeee- ougs 


Pennsylvania.....-..-- e 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col.....-s-c0e 

Marylandieccciccscccsece 


Virginia....... oe ocerce 
West Virginia........ oe 
Region V; 


Georgia. ccccccssesecce 

Miesissippi.........+. ° 

South Carolina.......-. 

Tennessee....---eserece 
Region VI; 


Region VII: 
T1Linolg...cesccneccsce 


Region VIII: 
Minrlesota....-cosceees “ 


Kangag.-.-.. eccccencccs 


APL ZONA. oo <s0sic.cle'e o sicls e 
California. ....-ccsccee 
Hawaii. .ccccccccccccces 
Nevada. .cccccccccvcccce 


Region XIII: 
Alaska, eeeee oerrecsorsee 
Tdah0. -ccccccccccoeccce 
Oregon. ...... BOOOG a eee 
Washington....ccccocee = 


1/ Total, part-total, and 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
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Benefit payments by State, December 1951 


[Corrected to January 21, 1952) 


Weeks compensated Beneficiaries 


Total unemployment 


Number 





9,134 
8,006 
43, 212 


16, 52h 
1,788 


127, 936 C 30, 460 
ble, 483 : 152, 972 


Uke 4,188 
263, ai 243, 663 


1, 312 
17, 267 


11, 33 


55,869 
27,873 


82,059 78,110 


partial. 


Percentage 


changes fren 
Hov. 1951 





Benefits paid 
Percentage 
Amount 2/ change fren 
Hov. 1951 


T49, 583 
4a0, 


151, 223 


2,850, 40 
14,137, 310 


83,110 
5,639, 506 


96, 842 
688, 843 
1,473,879 
2 2 998 
27,177 
638, 987 
sani 72 
751, 088 
425, 995 


537, 182 
1,186, 987 


$15, 720 
6, 262, 074 
2,569, 420 


3,831,555 


1, 385,897 
922, 284 





Total...... 


Region I; 
Maine... 
Mass.... 
WH. 0 
: erees 
VWtecccce 


Region II: 
BoJowoee 
Mo Yoccee 


Regien III: 
Del. -.oe 
. Paccoese 


Region IV: 
BiGaicece 
Md...... 
¥.6..... 
Vascoese 
W.Va.... 


Region V3 
Ala..... 
Fla..... 
Ga...+.- 
Mise.... 
B.C. eee 
fenn.... 


Region VI: 


es estee 





Regien VIII: 
Minn.... 
Ment.... 
¥.Dak... 
S.Dak... 


Region IX: 
Towa... 
Kans.... 
Me.cccce 
Nebr.... 


Region I: 
ArE..... 
L&.e.ccce 





Regien XII; 
Aris.... 
Calif... 
Wev..... 


Region XIII: 
Idaho... 
Oreg.... 
Wash... 


Average weekly insured unemployment / under State programs, by State,2/ by month, 1950-1951 


[Pata corrected to January 21, 1952] 







Change frea 
December 1950 
1951 


Pree [owe [ome [ww [om [er [om [ova ae om em 


46, 696 +43 
171, 832 204,609 | 215,518 | 188,979 -19,015| -8.0 


1, 604 ; 1,152 1,221 ,O3L +61 +45 
69, 336 ’ 468 | 75,789 83,191 +14,533| +19.2 


2 154 ; 1,460 -38.0 
: 6 8,47 : aos 


8 
12,979 bis -12.6 


13,847 , -3.5 
11, 034 7, 460 “7.9 





27, 033 30, 357 38, O45 ae +146 


78, 274 62, 078 ; -15.8 
17, 022 15,108 +65.4 
5, 855 6 6 5, 868 +45. 








11,155 +16.4 
665 604 4 











Vv Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-week. 
2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, April-June 1950 - April-June 1951 


[in thousands; corrected to January 31, 1952/ 


Change, April-June 1950 
Region to April-June 1951 


and 
oa ae eran a er 
December oes June Percentage 
Total chr eee orcs $24, 598,490 ca) 384, 261 $29, 241, 349 $29, 267, 349 veg Wen eet 


Region I: 












































Connecticut..........- 472, 488 49g, 306 588, O46 567,972 604, 760 +132, 272 +28,0 
Main@cc scsi ce ceeretoe 104, 435 116, 809 122,894 118,922 124, 217 +19, 782 +18.9 
Massachusetts......... 987, 226 1,041, 029 1,185, 598 1,118, 760 1,162, 090 +174, 864 +17. 
New Hampshire......... 76, 891 84, 956 91, 718 89, 956 92, +15, 80 +20, 
Rhode Island.......... 157,270 166, 726 198, 393 165,178 188, 816 +31,5 +20.1 
Vermont scsice ccnices ess 38,121 41, 963 6, 051 97 47,778 +9, 657 +2503 
Region II: 
Hew Jeraey......2...- ’ 1, 021, 545 1, 096, 089 1, 246, 289 1, 209, 749 1, 261, 706 +240, 161 +23.5 
Nev ‘York sia Wicietsaistes vie F 3,549, O42 3, 723, 202 4, 229, 528 4, 020, 718 4, 016,143 +466, 502 +13.1 
Region III; 
DOLAwares ocie clelste sieiniccre 15, 80, 733 $005 101, 236 89, 787 +14, 142 +18.7 
Penneylvanias..c..: + 2,183,063 2, 275, 6 2, mort 19 2,471,929 2,578, 524 +395, 461 418.1 
Region IV: 
Dist) of Collacs'. . a2 163, 301 167, 661 181,459 174, 488 176,717 +13, 426 +8.2 
Maryland...........+06 378,904 405 , 658 Wyn 43 420, 309 44g, 222 +70, 318 +18.6 
Worth Carolina........ 373,065 405, 677 462,18 4b 205 443, 876 +70, 811 +19.0 
Virginiascsicecseisse 318,519 335,158 371, 574 358,132 313,972 +55, 453 +1724 
West Virginia......... 304, 005 294,162 313, 662 33,5 337, 628 +33, 623 +11.1 
Region V: 
‘Plabasadcese sda cacose 249, 875 264, 353 291, 662 285, 403 293, Qu +4, 069 +17.6 
Floridasccs: can tonses . 253,12 254, 862 295, 265 309, 9 302, 62 +49,.499 +19,6 
Georgia...-..++-...++. 310, 395 335, 592 371,937 60, 48 71, 62 +61, 231 419.7 
Mississippi........... 92,77 101, 052 110,137 101,617 114, 581 +21, 807 423.5 
South Carolina....... A 180, 735 18), 505 210, 798 207,530 220, 787 Is +22.2 
Tennessee..........+-. 309, 457 332, 253 368, 348 352, 763 368, 287 +58, 830 419.0 
262,142 272,138 298, 633 287,856 306, 663 +44, 522 +17.0 
1,438, 403 1,614, 271 1, 743, 345 a 687, 626 1,739, 144 ee +20.9 
1, 709, 882 1,846, 722 2,077,831 +03, 905 2,134, 913 , O31 +24.9 
Region VII; ‘ 
Illinois 1; 23+ 86 2,074, 4s2 2, 292,182 2,184, 667 2, 257, 336 +323, 470 +16.7 
diana....... pare 786, 804 60, 218 842, 877 884, 690 +160, 348 +22.1 
Wisconsin dager 613, 824 683, 443 64s, 690 690, 302 +123, 258 +21.7 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota. 390, 282 432, 984 472, 635 430, 232 454, 601 +64, 319 416.5 
Montana....... 70,096 80, 399 82, 805 72,571 81, O15 +10, 919 415.6 
North Dakota. 30, 732 36, is 35 30, 498 3, 998 +4, 266 413.9 
South Dakota 3H, 653 39, 615 2599 34, 476 38, : +3, 401 +9.8 
Region IX; 
Lowa cts ore aes 243, 589 259, 316 286, 603 271, 238 286, see +43, 352 417.8 
Kansas cecctaes cess tee ptavcss 193, 0&1 213,565 215,861 thee 54,177 130.3 
Miasout ls ses ccs cntecce 556,596 601, O40 669, 253 628, 807 320 +92, 324 +16, 
Nebraska. ..........0: ; 110, 357 119, 913 133,25 122,722 129, 969 +19, 612 +1728 
Region X: 
Arkansas......eeeceee as 114, 695 12h, g61 138, 0821 129,148 138,48 +23: 123 +20.7 
Doul stana...clese sos 285, 098 308,158 342, 093 m2, 762 331,09 +16,1 
Oklahoma............. ‘ 202, 513 211, 057 230,831 220, 940 271, 252 +26, a 414.2 
MOIAS AEC sicenstie mets 5 848, 060 920, 759 1, 021, 050 974, 576 1,072,031 +182, 972 +21.6 
Region XI: 
Colorado.......--seee0 142, 467 158, 239 175,487 167,128 173,872 +31, 405 +22.0 
New Mexico..........+. 61.157 74,110 78, 18 1.837 81,185 +14, 028 +20.9 
Utaliesacisenes S680 ' 86,270 97, 523 1065, 211 96,751 101, 916 +15, 646 +181 
Wyoming....-+--0.+++06 37,933 Hy, 040 +33 37,555 42,737 +4, 304 +12.7 
Region XII: 
Ar lsonad s6.61estdeee sein 76, 80 81, 636 93, 018 92,588 98, 528 +21, 721 428.3 
California............ 2, 043, 076 2, 253,121 2,412,170 2, 346, 962 2,481, 937 +438, 861 421.5 
Rawat loses oliesnaelsee 58,111 63, 960 66, 61, bho +834 +7, 723 #133 
Nevadaeis'scieeisjsisttec ests 30, 293 33, 697 33,27 31, 096 »110 +3, 817 +12. 
Region XIII: 
Maskaste eee ire 28,576 MT, Re 29, 353 a, 46, 460 +17, 88% +62.6 
Wdahossccusee sees é 62, 832 73, 969 66, 628 75, 462 +12, 630 +20,1 
Oregen.s sh icssesces b 256,595 28 586 266, 602 08,107 451,512 +20,1 
Washington............ 6,477 ese 469, 972 438, 308 4,837 +78, 360 +1923 


1/ Total wages earned in covered employment fer all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
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eee eeee 





Eegien I: 
Connecticut...... 
Maine........ 


Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire.... 
Rhode Island..... 


Vermont........ ve 
Region II: 
New Jersey...... ° 
New York........ . 
Region III: 
Delaware......... 
Pennsylvania..... 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col..... 
Maryland......... 
* Worth Carolina... 
Virginia...... $5 


West Virginia.... 


Georgia....... eee 
Mississippi...... 
South Carolina... 


Region VII: 
Tilinel socscee ss 


Minnesota....... . 
Montana......... . 
Worth Dakota..... 
South Dakota..... 


Begion IX: 


eer eeeeee 
ee eerene 


eteesees 


oe ry 


ete eee ere 
esresee 
Peewee eee 


sewer eee nee 


wate ee ereee 


teeter tone 


u/ Workere in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
special issue of the Statistical Supplement to the Mov. 1951 r 


Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1 » by State, June 1950-June 1951 


[see [ fay [amen | ene [stir [aoe [ete | mary [rary 


33,174 








[in thousands; corrected to Jamary 71, 1952/ 


1950 























etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the month, 


Paace [open [ war_[ fw [rae recat 










Change, June 1950 
to June 1951 
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See page 4 of the 


fer differences in coverage provisions of State lews. 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 





February and January 1952 and February 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


Employment Status 


Civilian labor force 
Employed 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Unemployed 


Feb. 3-9 
1952 


61,838,000 
59,752,000 
6,064,000 
53,688,000 
2,086,000 


Not in the labor force 47,436,000 


Jan. 6-12 
1952 


61,780,000 
59,726,000 
6,186,000 
53,540,000 
2,054,000 
47,480,000 


Feb.4-10 
1951 


61,313,000 
58,905,000 
5,930,000 
52,976,000 
2,407,000 
47,619,000 


Jan.-Feb. 
1952 


+58,000 
+26,000 
-122,000 
+148,000 
+32,000 
-44,000 
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Under New DMA Order No.4... 


LABOR DEPARTMENT CER TIFIES 
23 LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


EIGHTEEN major and five smaller labor 
market areas of the country (see list) 
have been certified as “Areas of Labor 
Surpluses” by the Department of Labor. 
On the basis of this certification the Sur- 
plus Manpower Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization will determine 
whether they are in line to receive special 
attention by Government procurement of- 
ficials under the terms of Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4, effective February 7, 
1952. If approved by ODM’s new Surplus 
Manpower Committee, these areas of 
substantial or heavy unemployment will 

be eligible to receive negotiated contracts, 
at reasonable prices, even though lower 
prices could be obtained elsewhere. 


Under the terms of the ODM order, 
the Surplus Manpower Committee is re- 
sponsible for designating which areas are 
to be recommended to the ODM Director 
for special consideration in the placement 
of Government procurement. The first 
step in the process occurs when the De- 
fense Manpower Administration in the 
Department of Labor certifies to the com- 
mittee that an area has a “surplus of la- 


bor.” Areas so certified are considered 
by the Surplus Manpower Committee which 
includes representation from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the Department of 
Defense, Department of Labor, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, General Services Administra- 
tion, Small Defense Plants Administration, 
and the National Production Authority. 


The Committee obtains additional in- 
formation for each area regarding the na- 
ture and extent of the labor surplus in- 
volved, including the availability of skills 
and suitable facilities for the fulfillment 
of Government contracts and purchases. 
It then makes findings, in appropriate 
cases, that the public interest dictates the 
need for the negotiation of Government 
contracts in designated areas. 


The Committee then reports its find- 
ings regarding each area to the Director 
of Defense Mobilization with a recommen- 
dation that he notify the Department of 
Defense and the General Services Admin- 
istration that he has concluded that it is in 
the public interest to give preference to 


Z3SLABOR®SURPLUS AREAS 


Fall River 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Lawrence 


Major Areas 
Altoona 
Asheville 


Atlantic City 
Beaumont-Port Arthur Laredo 


Lowell 
Manchester 


Brockton 
Detroit 


New York 
Providence 
Scranton 
Terre Haute 
Wilkes-Barre 


Smaller Areas 
Cumberland, Md. 
Herrin-Murphysboro- 

West Frankfort, Ill. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa. 
Vincennes, Ind. 








such area in the placement of contracts in 
accordance with the findings of the com- 
mittee. Upon receipt of such notification 
from the ODM Director, the order states 
that the “Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration shall 

(a) determine what procurement contracts 
can be fulfilled by utilization of the man- 
power skills and facilities described in 
the Committee's surveys and findings; 

(b) take all practicable steps, consistent 
with other procurement and military ob- 
jectives, other than price, to locate pro- 
curement in the areas covered by the 
Committee's findings; and (c) within a 
reasonable time, report to the Director 
of Defense Mobilization the steps taken, 
and furnish any other relevant informa- 
tion requested by him.” 


The areas certified were those class- 
ified as “Areas of Substantial Labor Sur- 
plus” (Group IV) in the regular bi-monthly 
area analysis program of the BES. All 
have at least 6 percent of their labor force 
unemployed or anticipate such an unem- 
ployment level within the next 2 to 4 
months. 


The new program is another step in 
the application of national manpower 
policy which states that wherever practi- 
cal, the availability of labor supply must 
be taken into account by procurement 
agencies in the placing of new procure- 
ment contracts and facilities. When in 
full operation the program is expected to 
reduce unemployment in a number of 
areas where it is concentrated and bring 
about a fuller utilization of valuable man- 
power. By itself, however, the order is 
not expected to solve all of the unemploy- 
ment problems of the communities that 
have been certified. Limitations on the 
kinds of orders available for placement 
and in some cases the absence of the right 
kind of facilities and skills will limit the 
extent to which community unemployment 
roles can be completely absorbed by new 
defense work. 
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The full text of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
CFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
DEFENSE MANPOWER POLICY No. 4 


Placement of Procurement in Areas of 
Current or Imminent Labor Surplus 


Subject: 


ee STA Sa 


The aim of the mobilization program is to develop 
and maintain the necessary military and economic strength 
to carry out the policy of the United States to oppose acts of 
aggression and promote peace. As was declared in Defense 
Manpower Policy Statement No. 1, success of the mobiliza- 
tion program requires efficient use of all our resources, in- 
cluding manpower as well as facilities. The conversion 
from civilian to military production, unless carefully coord- 
inated, would result in dislocations causing serious waste of 
manpower and facilities in many areas, and thereby reducing 
our defense potential. The overriding need is to obtain on 
schedule the goods and services required for defense. In 
achieving this goal, every effort must be made to hold toa 
minimum any waste of manpower which may result from ma- 
terials shortages and conversion to defense production. 


II. Purpose 


The purpose of this Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
is to provide for procurement by negotiated contracts and 
purchases with responsible concerns which are in an area 
of current or imminent labor surplus (including a surplus of 
manpower possessing skills necessary to the fulfillment of 
Government contracts and purchases), in cases where tlie 
public interest dictates the need for doing so in order to 
achieve the following objectives: 


a. To coordinate conversion from civilian to 
military production; 


b. To minimize strains and dislocations in the 
economy resulting from such conversion; 


c. To preserve employee skills necessary to the 
fulfillmenc of Government contracts and pur- 
chases; 


d. To maintain productive facilities; 


e. To assure utilization of the Nation's total man- 
power potential by making use of the manpower 
resources of each area; and 


1. To help assure timely delivery of required goods 
and services by locating procurement where the 
needed manpower and facilities are fully avail- 
able. 


Ill. Implementation 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Executive 
Order 10193 and to supplement the National Manpower Mo- 


bilization Policy issue by the President on January 17, 1951, 
and to carry out the purpose set forth above, it is hereby 
ordered that: 


1. There is created a Surplus Manpower Committee. 
The members of the Committee shall be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Manpower Policy Committee and shalJl in- 
clude representation from the Department of Defense, De- 





partment of Labor, Atomic Energy Commission, Defense 
Production Administration, Géneral Services Administra- 
tion, Small Defense Plants Administration, and National 
Production Authority. 


2. The Defense Manpower Administration of the De- 
partment of Labor will certify to the Committee the ex- 
istence of surplus labor areas under standards to be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor. 


3. Upon such certification of surplus labor areas, 
the Committee shall obtain from the appropriate manpower 
and production agencies manpower and facilities informa- 
tion which shall include the following: 


a. The nature and extent of the labor surplus 
involved, including the availability of 
skills necessary to the fulfillment of Gov- 
ernment contracts and purchases, and the 
need for preserving these skills in the na- 
tional interest; 


b. The nature and extent of the facilities in- 
volved, including their suitability and 
availability for the fulfillment of Govern- 
ment contracts and purchases, and the 
need for maintaining these facilities in 
the national interest. 


4. The Committee shall make findings in appropri- 
ate cases that: 


a. There exists an area of current or im- 
minent labor surplus, including a surplus 
of manpower possessing skills necessary 
to the fulfillment of Government contracts; 


b. There exists in such area facilities suit- 
able and available for the employee skilis 
found surplus in (a); 


c. The public interest dictates the need for 
the negotiation of Government contracts, 
at reasonable prices, in such area al- 
though lower prices might otherwise be 
obtainable elsewhere, in order to achieve 
the purposes of this policyas set forth in 
II above; 


d. Such findings may set forth any other fac- 
tors which may assist in the place:nent of 
contracts in such areas including (1) an 
indication of the dollar amount of contract- 
ing which is desired to be placed in such 
area based upon ‘he amount and timing of 
Government needs and (2) a determination 
of the maximum price differential consid- 


ered appropriate to effectuate paragraph 
4 (c) hereof. 


5. The Committee shall report these findings to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization with a recommendation 
that he notify the Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration that he has concluded that it is in 
the public interest to give preference to such area in the 
placement of contracts in accordance with the findings of 
the Committee. The recommendations of the Committee 
shall be reviewed within the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to determine the relationships of such recommendations to 
other policies affecting procurement for which the Office of 
Defense Mobilization has responsibility, and if there are 
conflicts, they shall be resolved by the Director. 


6. On receipt of such notification from the Director 
of Defense Mobilization,the Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration shall (a) determine what 
procurement contracts can be fulfilled by utilization of the 
manpower skills and facilities described in the Committee’s 
surveys and findings; (b) take all practicable steps, consist- 
ent with other procurement and military objectives, other 
than price, to locate procurement in the areas covered by 
the Committee's findings; and (c) within a reasonable time, 
report to the Director of Defense Mobilization the steps 
taken, and furnish any other relevent information requested 
by him. 


7. After receiving reports in accordance with para- 
graph 6 (c) above, the Committee shall request from the 
appropriate agencies information concerning the utilization 
of manpower in the area involved, and shall report to the 
Director the effects of the actions taken, with recommenda- 
tions as to whether it is necessary to continue to give pref- 
erence to such area in the placement of contracts. 


8. When the app‘ication of this policy would have a 
major effect on the operation of an entire industry, appro- 
priate recommendations shall be made to the Director rel- 
ative to that industry in lieu of recommendations relative 
to specific geographical areas. In such cases, after notice 
to and hearing of interested parties, consideration will be 
given to a separate certification applying to the entire in- 
dustry. 


9. This Manpower Policy No. 4 shall not be deemed 
to authorize the payment of prices higher than ceiling ; 
prices established by the Office of Price Stabilization. 


10. The appropriate departments and agencies shall 
furnish information and assist the Committee as necessary 
to carry out this policy. 


ll. This policy shall take effect on February 7, 1952. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Charles E. Wilson, Director 





FOUR AREAS OF LABOR SURPLUS 


Detroit 
Providence 
Scrantou 
Wilkes-Barre 


BY the end of February four of the “Areas of Labor Surplus” certified 
by the Labor Department (story elsewhere in this issue) had been des- 
ignated by the “Surplus Manpower Committee” of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and recommended to the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization as areas to receive contract preference “in the public in- 


terest.” 


The following paragraphs present highlights of labor market 


conditions in these areas,as prepared by the Bureau of Employment 


Security. 


Detroit 


There are probably few areas in the 
Nation better qualified to contribute to 
the production of defense goods than 
Detroit. The Nation's fifth ranking area 
from the standpoint of population, the 3- 
county Detroit area ranks third in the 
number of workers employed in manufacturing 
activities. One out of every 20 factory 
workers in the country is employed in this 
areae In addition to its position as the 
Nation's leading auto production center, 
the Detroit area is also a nationally- 
important producer of household appliances, 
chemicals, machine tools and dies, and a 
wide variety of metal goods. More than 80 
percent of Detroit's plants are devoted to 
durable goods manufacturing. A sizeable 
proportion of the area's trained workforce 
has not yet been tapped for defense produc- 
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tione In November (the latest data avail- 
able) fewer than one-third of the area's 
644,000 factory workers were employed in 
essential activities; in the dominant auto 
and important fabricated metals industries-- 
which have borne the brunt of last year's 
employment cutbacks--the proportion of 
essential to total employment was signifi- 
cantly lower (11 and 16 percent respective- 
ly). In these industries--which, together 
employ more than three-fifths of the area's 
factory workers--large numbers of employees 
appear to be available for transfer to de- 
fense production, creating additional job 
opportunities for the unemployed. Addition- 
al skilled manpower could also be made 
available for defense production through 
fuller utilization of workers now employed 
in the area; the latest figures available 





here (for October) indicate that working 
hours in Detroit's auto plants have dipped 
to an average of about 38 hours per week. 


Among the unemployed themselves, 
a significant proportion possess skills 
which can be readily utilized in defense 
or essential civilian production. Of the 
48,900 workers registered for employment 
with local public employment offices in 


the Detroit area, fewer than one-third 

are classified as unskilled or inexperi- 
enced. Approximately 21,900 (or almost 

hS percent) are rated as semiskilled 
workers, while more than ,000 (or 8 
percent) are classified as skilled, 
professional or managerial personnel. Al- 
most two-thirds of the job applicants are 
men; three in every four of these were 
less than 5 years old. 


Providence 


A significant lavor surplus has 
characterized the Providence area almost 
continuously since the close of World War 
II. During the war years, manufacturing 
employment rose sharply--from 113,300 in 
1940 to 15,800 in 19hh--largely as the 
result of expansion in shipbuilding, 
ordnance, electrical and nonelectrical 
machinery. During most of 19h3, 19, and 
1945, the area was considered to have a 
relatively balanced labor supply and de- 
mand. After the postwar high levels, em- 
ployment began its gradual downturn. 


By May 1949, the Providence area was 
classified E, indicating a very substantial 
labor surplus. Relatively heavy unemploy- 
ment has persisted to the present time 
except for the brief period (September 
1950 through March 1951) when employment 
in Providence, like the rest of the 
Nation, shared in the business and indus- 
trial upswing which followed the out- 
break in Korea. Unemployment in November 
1951 was estimated at 31,000; in January 
1952 at 34,000. 


The importance of manufacturing to 
the economy of the Providence, Rhode 
Island area (which includes adjoining 
areas in Massachusetts) is evidenced by 
the fact that nearly 52 percent of all 
nonagricultural wage and salaried workers 
are employed in this activity. One out of 
every three factory workers is attached to 
the textiles industry which dominates the 
manufacturing field. Costume jewelry 
ranks as the second largest employer among 
manufacturing industries, closely followed 


by nonelectrical machinery. Other indus- 
tries which employ large numbers of 
workers are primary metals, electrical 
machinery, rubber products, and fabrica- 
ted metal products. 


During the past year (November 1950- 
November 1951), manufacturing employment 
has dropped by more than 12,000--almost 
8 percent. However, this net change 
obscures conflicting trends. While the 
textiles and jewelry industries have cut 
back sharply, the smaller nonelectrical 
machinery industry has expanded. During 
the same period, total nonmanufacturing 
employment rose slightly, almost entire- 
ly because of expansion in government es- 
tablishments. 


As could be expected since the bulk 
of the employment decline has been in 
textiles and jewelry, women make up a 
large proportion (57 percent) of those 
currently without jobs. 


No drastic change for better or 
worse is expected in the Providence area 
in the foreseeable future. Normal de- 
clines in seasonal activities will high- 
light developments during the first 
quarter of 1952. These include the usual 
cutback in trade activities and seasonal 
layoffs in construction. Traditionally, 
the jewelry, electrical equipment, and 
rubber products industries also reduce 
their payrolls at this time of year. The 
outlook for the key textiles industry is 
shrouded by uncertainties. There is con- 
siderable variation in outlook even among 
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plants within the industry: some have 
government orders to bolster sagging 
civilian demand and are operating at fair- 
ly normal levels while others are operating 
with reduced payrolls and scheduling re- 
duced hours or days per week. 


The outlook for jewelry is equally un- 
certain with any.improvement hinged on a 
significant reduction in inventories at 
dealers and retailers and upon availability 
of sufficient quantity of normally-used 
metals or acceptable substitutes. Contrary 
to developments in World War II when vir- 


tually the entire industry was converted to 
war production, few jewelry plants are now 
participating in the defense programe 


The employment upsurge in plants making 
machine tools has begun to level off some- 
what with only a few firms expecting fur- 
ther significant expansion. Considerable 
overtime has been reported with weekly 
hours of work running between |5 and 55. 
Scattered materials and skilled manpower 
shortages have also been noted but are 
apparently not of serious proportions at 
this time. 


Scranton 


Serious unemployment has been a 
characteristic of the Scranton area since 
1930. The 1940 Census indicates 33 per- 
cent of the labor force were unemployed or 
engaged in emergency work. This heavy 
volume of unemployment was reduced con- 
siderably during the war, primarily because 
of outmigration and military withdrawals, 
but the area continued to be classified as 
one of substantial labor surplus through- 
out the hostilities. After the end of the 
war, unemployment. again skyrocketed and it 
has ranged from 10 to 20 percent of the 
civilian labor force throvghout the sub- 
sequent period. 


In November 1951, the number of job- 
less workers in the area was estimated at 
11,100 (11 percent o- the civilian labor 
force), as compared with a total of 
10,300 a year ago. Approximately 65 per- 
cent of the unemployed are males. 


Prior to the late 1920's, anthracite 
coal mining dominated the area's economy, 
but after reaching its peak, employment in 
this industry receded steadily until 190, 
when it had 17,800 workers. Since 190, 
coal mining has continued to decline with 
current employment in the industry being 
estimated at 11,700. 


During the mid-1930's, the area began 
to make efforts to attract new industries 
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and thus strengthen its economy. This 
campaign to achieve industrial diversifi- 
cation was intensified after 190. The 
impact of the war on Scranton was very 
slight because only a few defense activi- 
ties entered the area. The major war 
plant, with a peak employment: of about 
3,600 in aircraft manvfacture, closed 
down after VJ-Day; but has since reopened 
for the manufacture of household appli- 
ances such as heating apparatus. 


Since the 1930's, the proportion 
of manufacturing employment has increased 
considerably, chiefly because of the en- 
try of a number of textile and apparel 
plants into the area. In November 1951, 
of a total of 83,000 nonagricultural 
workers, about 35 percent were employed 
in manufacturinge The textile and 
apparel industries accounted for slightly 
over one-half of all manufacturing em- 
ployment (1l,,600--mostly women). Other, 
but less important, manufacturing indus- 
tries are printing and publishing, and 
machinerye Major nonmanufacturing 
activities are mining (11,700), whole- 
sale and retail trade (15,200), and 
transportation and public utilities 


(12,550). 


During the 12 months prior to 
November 1951. chiefly because of a 








decline in business, employment decreased 
by about 3,000 from its near postwar peak 


of November 1950. The industries which 
experienced the greatest losses are 
mining (1,650), apparel (1,250), fabri- 
cated metals (850), and textiles (500). 
The principal increase during this period 
was reported in transportation and public 
utilities (1,300). 


A recent analysis of job applicants 
on file in the State Employment Service 
offices indicates that most of the idle 
workers are under 50 years of age and 


represent all occupational groups with 
the unskilled and semiskilled categories 
preponderant. However, the construction 
of several new plants for the manufacture 
of electrical machinery has created a 
demand for both professional and skilled 
workers which has depleted the local 
supply in some categories. The shortage 
occupations include mechanical engineers, 
mechanical draftsmen, machinists, die 
makers, jig-boring machine operators, and 
gear-generator operators. In addition, 
the supply of experienced sewing machine 
operators is considered inadequate. 


Wilkes-Barre 


Anthracite coal mining has long domi- 
nated the economy of the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, area, However, employment in 
the industry reached its peak during the 
1920's after which time it began to drop. 
This decline became more precipitous in the 
early 1930's as technological improvements 
were made in mining methods, and general 
demand for anthracite coal diminished, 


A number of manufacturing activities 
entered the area subsequent to the mid- 
1930's but the majority of these new plants 
were in the textile and apparel industries 
which afforded employment principally to 
women, Wilkes-Barre was only slightly af- 
fected by the war effort because only a few 
defense plants with relatively small em 
ployment were placed in the area, 


Since 1940, employment in coal mining 
has continued its decline, falling from 
39,000 to a current figure of 31,200, Dur- 
ing the same period, manufacturing has in- 
creased substantially in importance to the 
point where it now accounts for almost one- 
third of the area's nonagricultural wage 
and salaried employment currently totaling 
126,200. 


Employment in major manufacturing in- 
dustries, according to most recent esti- 
mates, is as follows: Textiles--13,400; 
apparel—-8,200; food products--3,500; elec- 
trical machinery--2,800; non-electrical 
machinery--2,300. Women comprise almost 
60 percent of total manufacturing employ- 


ment and 90 percent of all workers in the 
apparel industry. 


Throughout the 1930's, the extremely 
heavy volume of unemvloyment posed a seri- 
ous problem for the area, and according to 
the U, S, Census, 53,300 people (31 percent 
of the labor force) were still either out 
of work or employed on emergency projects 
in 1940, Outmigration and inductions into 
the armed forces reduced this number great- 
ly during the war, but after demobiliza- 
tion, a sharp upsurge in unemployment oc- 
curred, The number of jobless workers 
fluctuated until the fall of 1950, but it 
declined somewhat between that time and 
November 1951 at which time it stood at 
13,200, or about 9 percent of the civilian 
labor force, 


An analysis of applications on file 
in the local employment service offices 
indicates that approximately 64 percent of 
the current job seekers are males and 70 
percent are under 44 years of age. All 
occupational groups are represented, with 
nnskilled and semiskilled applicants con- 
stituting 62 percent of the total. How- 
ever, despite the size of the labor supply, 
occupational shortages of miners and ma- 
chine operators exist in the area, The 
shortage of miners results from the re- 
luctance of younger workers to enter this 
field, while the inadequacy of the supply 
of machine operators stems from the fail- 
ure of employers to hire and train new 
workers, q 


POSITIVE RECRUITMENT PROVES PRODUCTIVE 


THE merits of "Positive Recruitment" as a 
means of obteining hard-to-find workers 
were again demonstrated in 1951 when some 
900 emoloyers-—-including both private en- 
oloyers and government establishments-—re- 
cruited over 55,200 workers through this 
technique of the public employment service 
system. "Positive Recruitment" is one type 
of clearance procedure whereby an employer 
who is unable to find the workers he needs 
in the labor market area immediately sur- 
rounding his plant may tap the labor sup~ 
plies of other areas in an orderly and eco-- 
nomical manner, It works like this: An 
employer places his job order with the lo- 
cal office of the State Employment Service 
in his area, If the needed workers cannot 
be recruited locally, the Employment Serv- 
ice, at the employer's request, will sched- 
ule an itinerary for the employer's repre- 
sentative to visit other local offices with 
potential sources of labor supply. Upon 
arrival, the employer's representative in- 
terviews in person a group of interested 
applicants who have already been screened 
for the jobs the employer wants filled, 

The revresentative, therefore, has only to 
interview the assembled workers and hire 
those which he thinks will best fill his’ 
needs, 


Last year's exnerience with positive 
recruitment indicates that while distant 
pastures may seem greener, the best re- 
sults are obtained close to home, Most of 
the workers hired through positive recruit- 
ment in 1951 came from nearby sources, most 
often within the same State where the job 
opening originated, All but about 15 ver- 
cent came from within the same region, 


While the number of workers placed 
through this recruitment device varied 
from region to region, as one would expect, 
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and ranged from over 7,600 in the southern 
Region V to under 2,700 in Region II (New 
York and New Jersey) the essentially "near- 
by" aspect of successful positive recruit- 
ment was evident in all 13 regions, For 
example, (see table) of the 3,458 workers 
hired through positive recruitment by New 
England employers, (Region I) 3,060 came 
from other New England communities, The re- 
maining 398 workers were located in only 4 
other regions, all of them along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard, The nearby interest factor 
operates both ways-—employers not only ob- 
tain most of their workers from nearby com- 
munities but the workers who were placed 
through positive recruitment were most in- 
terested in nearby jobs. Again using Re- 
gion I as an example, the record shows that 
of the 3,399 New England workers who took 
jobs through positive recruitment in 1951, 
3,060 of them accented work in other New 
England communities, while the remaining 
539 were widely distributed among nine 
other regions. 


If 1951 experience proves anything, 
and the Bureau of Employment Security be- 
lieves that it does, employers who cannot 
meet their labor needs from local supolies 
should think first of any possible labor 
sources in adjacent communities and States. 
Last year (see chart) 44,5 percent of the 
workers were recruited in the State where 
the job openings originated, an additional 
11,6 vercent were obtained in direct nego- 
tiations between adjoining States where 
one had labor demand and the other had la- 
bor supply. Nearly 30 percent of the 
55,200 workers vlaced were recruited either 
within the region in which the job arose or 
in adjoining regions, Nation-wide recruit- 
ment, requiring the narticipation of the 
national office of the United States Em 
ployment Service, played a part in filling 
14,5 vercent of the jobs, ‘a 


a 


CLEARANCE PLACEMENTS RESULTING FROM POSITIVE RECRUITMENT 
AS REPORTED BY APPLICANT HOLDING STATES DURING YEAR 1951. 





Iv 173. 751 = 380) 3385 57 1463 15 4 42 18 6288 
Vv 25 575 120 «1431 1981 429 2303 30 238 307 73 45 85 7642 

VI 69 Leese 23 «03143 620 12 101 2 76 25 4314 
VII 41 221 5 14 1442 1329 230 3 80 108 3473 
VII1 5 24 a 113 2373 24 4 59 196 Hee) 
IX 19 3 78 7 77 549 1156 1179 46 73 71 54 3312 
xX 47 162 49 762 41 540 1720 116 586 28 4051 

xt 52 417 146 30 1864 158 43 2710 
XII 2 226 131 10 48 4227 200 4844 
XIII 6 62 13 304 5050 5435 
TOTAL 3458 4097 3493 6202 2084 5910 5978 5555 2520 2132 2190 5674 5929 55,222 


POSITIVE RECRUITMENT PLAGEMENTS DURING 1951 SHOW... 
MOST WORKERS WERE RECRUITED NEAR THE JOB SITE 


Recruited within 
same State 


JOB SITE 


National participation 


Within Regions and 
among ad joining Regions 


In direct negotiation 
among States 


within the State 
where jobs originate 
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“Wethack” Control Bills Passed by Congress 


Legislation to strengthen immigration 
laws in order to control foreign workers 
illegally in the United States was passed 
in February by the House and Senate. 


This legislation was requested by 
President Truman when he signed Public 
Law 78 which authorized the Secretary-of 
Labor to establish and operate reception 
centers on the Mexican border, provide 
transportation and subsistence for Mexican 
seasonal farm workers, and assist such 
workers and farm employers in negotiating 
work contracts. The conditions under 
Which such workers may be recruited for 
seasonal agricultural work in the United 
States are spelled out in a temporary 
agreement between the United States and 
Mexico. 


The Senate Bill (S.1851) provides a 
fine of not more than $2,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years for trans- 
porting illegal aliens into the United 
States; for transporting aliens known to 
be illegal entrants within the United 
States if entry occurred less than 3 years 
prior thereto; for wilfully or knowingly 
concealing, harboring or shielding illegal 
aliens; and for wilfully and knowingly in- 
ducing or attempting to induce the entry 
of illegal aliens into the United States. 
It is provided, however, that employment, 
including the usual and normal practices 
incident to employment, shall not be 
deemed to constitute harboring. 


The House version (introduced as 
S. 1851), passed on February 26, differs 
from the Senate Bill in the method of mak- 
ing arrests and in the method by which the 
property of farm operators suspected of 
harboring “wetbacks" may be searched. Ac- 
cording to the House Bill, any law en- 
forcement officer may make an arrest, and 
the Attorney General is required to obtain 
a search warrant under oath from any court 
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of competent jurisdiction prior to making 
a search. The Senate version, on the 
other hand, limits authorization for ar- 
rests to criminal enforcement officers of 
the United States and officers and employ= 
ees of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service so designated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Search warrants may be issued only 
by the Attorney General, district direc- 
tors, and assistant district directors of 
the Immigration Service. 


Both Bills, however, permit immigra- 
tion agents to make searches of private 
property except dwellings without a war- 
rant if the property is within 25 miles of 
the border. The Bills will now be re- 
ferred to the Senate-House Conference Com- 
mittee. 


Meanwhile recruitment of laborers for 
agricultural work in the United States is 


.proceeding under a temporary arrangement 


to extend last year's agreement between 
the United States and Mexico for 90 days, 
from February 1l to May 1l. 


If the new legislation is effective 
in controlling "wetbacks", it may result 
in greater requirements for recruitment of 
out-of=country workers by the Department 
of Labor in 1952. Last year, 190,000 Mex- 
icans were contracted for temporary sea- 
sonal farm work in the United States le-= 
gally, while the number of "wetbacks" be- 
lieved to have been employed on farms in 
the United States was estimated to have 
been several hundred thousand. With the 
elimination of this illegal source of 
workers, the demand for legally recruited 
Mexican workers is expected to be sharply 
increased. Employers will benefit by hav- 
ing a more dependable labor supply. Do- 
mestic farm labor will also benefit be- 
cause competition from “wetbacks"™ who ac- 
cept substandard wages and conditions of 
work will be eliminated. 
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EW estimates of the manpower re- 

quirements of the defense program 

during the next 2 years have been 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Based upon projections of Gross 
National Product for 1952 and 1953 provid- 
ed by the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the new estimates cover the labor input at 
all stages of the production of goods and 
services purchased through national se- 
curity expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment (except for pay and allowances of the 
Armed Forces). 


Defense employment, according to the 
estimates, will rise 2.3 million during 
1952 to an average fourth quarter level of 
717 million and continue to rise in 1953 by 
400,000 to a level of 8.1 million. Simul- 
taneously, the Armed Forces are expected 
to grow slightly by 200,000 in 1952 and an 
additional 100,000 in 1953 to a level of 3.7 
million. Civilian nondefense employment 
is expected to drop rapidly by 1 million in 
1952 and more than recover in 1953, when 
it expands by 1.6 million. 


New Estimates Shou 


Manpower Demands 


Heavy in Next Two Years 


The following excerpts from the re- 
port on “Projected Manpower Require- 
mehts and Supply, 1952-1953” elaborate 
upon these highlights: 


To meet the defense program’s goals 
for 1952, an estimated 2.3 million workers 
will have to be added to defense employ- 
ment during the year, after allowance for 
anticipated moderate gains in output per 
manhour as the tooling-up phase of the 
defense program is largely completed and 


as standardized equipment goes into mass 


production. By the fourth quarter of 1952, 
the number of defense workers will reach 
an estimated 7.7 million, or about one- 
eighth of expected total employment. 


On the basis of present schedules, 
most of the planned expansion in defense 
output will have been achieved by the end 
of 1952. With national security expendi- 
tures rising more slowly, the defense pro- 
gram will reach its scheduled peak in the 
latter part of 1953. Defense employment 
may be expected to rise by an additional 
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PROJECTED MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS,1952-1953 


Defense requirements increase sharply in 1952, 





DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 
AND ARMED FORCES 


nondefense needs decline in early 1952, 
rebound in 1953... 
58 





NONDEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


as a result, total manpower needs rise 
steadily after mid-1952. 
9 





TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
[ AND ARMED FORCES 








400,000 in the first half of 1953, and then 
to remain relatively unchanged for the 
balance of the year, as further gains in 
productivity keep pace with increases in 
output. 

* * * 

In contrast to the large increases in 
defense requirements for civilian work- 
ers, the Armed Forces will need to make 
relatively small net additions to their 
present strength to reach currently 
scheduled goals. As presently planned, 
the Armed Forces will increase to about 
3.6 million by mid-1952, and to 3.7 mil- 
lion over the following 12 months. Assum- 
ing the maintenance of this level to the 
end of 1953, a net addition of 300,000 
would be needed from the fourth quarter 
1951 strength of 3.4 million. 


Total defense manpower require- 
ments--military and civilian--are ex- 
pected to reach a peak of 11.8 million in 
1953, under present assumptions as to 
Armed Forces strength and as to the 
scale and timing of the defense produc- 
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tion program. This would represent a net 
increase of 3 million over fourth quarter 
1951 levels. 

* * * 

The trend of nondefense employment 
is expected to continue downward in early 
1952, reflecting the further curtailment in 
metals supplies for civilian durable goods 
and nondefense construction. However, a 
revival in the production of those civilian 
goods and services not requiring the use 
of scarce metals may be anticipated as 
increased defense spending generates 
further gains in consumer income. Asa 
result, the decline in nondefense employ- 
ment should be checked by mid-1952, 
with the possibility of some slight rise in 
the second half of the year. However, 
projected nondefense employment for the 
fourth quarter of 1952 is 1 million below 
fourth quarter 1951 levels. 

* * * 

In 1953, increased capacity in steel 
and other metal-producing industries 
should permit a significant easing of re- 
strictions on consumer metal goods out- 
put and on commercial and residential 
construction. Recovery in these sectors, 
combined with further gains in demand 


for consumer nondurables and services, 


should result in a sharp rebound in non- 
defense employment. A net increase of 
1.6 million workers engaged in the produc- 
tion of civilian goods and services is pro- 
jected from fourth quarter 1952 to fourth 
quarter 1953. This would bring nondefense 
employment to a level over a half million 
higher than in the fourth quarter of 195l. 


% * * 


These projections of manpower re- 
quirements are based on currently avail- 
able schedules for defense production and 
military recruitment (consistent with the 
President’s budget requests for fiscal 
1953), and on the assumption that output 
for civilian use will be maintained at the 
highest levels in keeping with the priority 
given to the defense program. As an over- 
all objective for the economy, this im- 
plies annual increases in Gross National 





SOURCES OF MANPOWER SUPPLY 


To provide the additional 


the number of unemployed 
manpower needed.... 


workers can be reduced 
somewhat... 
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but many “extra” workers 


If needed, increased working 
will have to be recruited. 


hours could stretch the 
manpower supply. 
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Product averaging about 5 percent in 1952 
and 1953. 


In translating expected levels of out- 
put into labor requirements, moderate 
over-all gains in productivity have been 
assumed--taking into account the experi- 
ence of recent years and the anticipated 
shifts in the composition of gross national 
product. Except for a modest increase in 
the workweek in manufacturing, hours of 
work are assumed constant at fourth quar- 
ter 1951 levels. 

* * * 

The increased manpower require- 
ments projected for the next 2 years will 
be superimposed on the peak levels of em- 
ployment attained by the end of 1951. Meet- 
ing these requirements will strain our 
manpower resources and will result in the 
tightest labor market experienced since 
the all-out mobilization effort of World 
War II. The sources of additional man- 
power to meet these needs are reductions 
in unemployment and expansion of the la- 


bor force, with the further possibility of 
moderate increases in the workweek, if 
needed. 

* * * 

For the fourth quarter of 1952, unem- 
ployment has been projected at 1.4 million, 
representing an over-the-year reduction 
of 300,000. In 1953, the anticipated sharp 
expansion in manpower requirements 
should result in some further decrease 
in unemployment. For the fourth quarter 
of that year, unemployment has been pro- 
jected at 1.2 million, or 1.8 percent of the 
anticipated civilian labor force.... 


* % * 


With expected reductions in unem- 
ployment making a limited contribution to 
meeting manpower goals, labor force ex- 
pansion will prove to be the major source 
of additional manpower. The net increase 
in the total labor force between fourth 
quarter 1951 and fourth quarter 1952 has 
been estimated at 1.2 million, which is 
equal to the net gain that occurred during 
1951. About 800,000 workers will be pro- 
vided by “normal” growth of the labor 
force--that resulting from increases in 
the population of working age, the postwar 
uptrend in the employment of adult women, 
and the flow into the labor force of World 
War II veterans completing their school- 
ing. An additional 400,000 “extra” work- 
ers should be forthcoming from among 
older persons, housewives, and other re- 
serve groups in response to the general 
expansion in employment opportunities. 


In contrast to expected labor force 
gains in 1952, the net additions to labor 
supply needed in 1953 would greatly ex- 
ceed those achieved in any previous year 
since World War II. The magnitude of the 
recruitment task in 1953 may be gauged by 
the number of “extra” workers needed to 
provide the 1.9 million in labor force gains 
projected for that year. Achieving this 
goal will necessitate the addition of an 
estimated 1.1 million workers over and 
above normal growth. 
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Machine tools 


Employment Continues Up 


REPORTS received by the Bureau of Employ— 
ment Security for the month of January 
1952 from 181 machine tool establishments. 
with employment of 99,000 workers reflect 
the continued need of these establishments 
for skilled and semiskilled machine tool 
workers--for example, operators of engine 
and turret lathes, milling machines, hori- 
zontal boring mills, radial drill presses; 
tool designers, floor assemblers, and 
machinists. Only 32 establishments how- 
ever specifically indicated that their 
production schedules were being impeded 
because of manpower stringencies. Of 
this number, 26 establishments had also 
reported critical manpower difficulties 

in November 1951. On the other hand, 13 
plants which in November had reported 
being behind schedule because of manpower 
difficulties indicated in January that 
their staffing problems had been resolved 
or had eased significantly. 


The need by machine tool establish- 
ments for skilled and semiskilled workers 
is also reflected by orders placed into 
employment service clearance, because 
public employment offices could not fill 
them locally. As Table 1 shows, there 
were 405 such clearance orders in selected 
areas during the period January 9 througk 
January 22, with a concentration of 181 
in Hartford, Connecticut; 113 in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; and 52 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Occupations for which there were 
20 or more clearance openings were engine 
lathe cperators, hand scrapers, tool mak- 
ers, milling machine operators, planer 
operators, turret lathe operators, and 
floor assemblers. 
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Part of a Modern Tool and Die Shop 





Public employment offices throughout 
the country are giving machine tool estab- 
lishments preferential referral service, 
and placements made by these offices in 
reporting establishments comprised 17 per- 
cent of all new hires in January. In 
addition, these offices are assisting 
machine tool employers in matters such as 
upgrading, job dilution, and testing. 
There is also increasing evidence that 
machine tool employers, in recognition of 
the national shortage of desired skills, 
are placing additional emphasis upon on-= 
the-jiob training. 


Employment and Production 


The January employment level of 99, 000 
in the establishments on which local 
offices of State employment security agen- 
cies reported showed an increase in employ- 
ment of 3 percent over November 1951 and 





Table 1--Clearance Orders from Machine Tool Establishments in Selected Labor Market Areas 
January 9 - 22, 1952 


Labor Market Area and Number of Clearance Orders 
LOLGULMECL i= 0 eS hn F ieee ead Set | Monoae= 





Occupation and Open- cin- Cleve- Rock- Provi- De- Bridge- Hart- ter 
__ Occupational Code + ings nati land ford dence troit port ford 
Mechanical Engineer (0-19.01) 3 3 
Machine Tool Designer (0-19.01) 12 a 2 7 1 
Mechanical Draftsmen (0-48.18) 1 1 
Engine Lathe Oper. (4-78.011) 22 2 8 7 10 7 
Hand Scraper (4-75.120) 24 8 17 5 
Setupman (4-75.160) 1: 11 
Tool & Die Maker (4-76.040) 12 4 8 
Tool Maker (4-76.210) 22 12 10 
Tool Inspector (4-76.220) h a 
Milling Mach. Oper. (4-78.031) 31 3 1 2 25 
Multi. Operator (4-78.027) g 3 
Hor. B. M. Oper. (4-78.042) 11 1 10 
Cylindrical Grinder (4-78.511) 4 7 10 
Surface Grinder (4~-78.513) 2 2 
Planer Operator (4-78.071) 23 10 3 10 
Gear Generator (4-78.131) 2 2 
Thread Grinder Oper. (4-78.516) 2 a 
Turret Lathe Oper. (4-78.021) 29 4 25 
Machine Shop Inspec. (4-78.671) 17 17 
Machinists (4-75.010) 13 13 
Ver. B. M. Oper. (4-78.044) iva 4 10 
Jig Boring Mach. Oper. (4-78.043) 1 1 
Electrician (4-97.010) 2 2 
Tool Grinder Oper. (5-84.110) 2 2 
Turret Lathe Oper. (6-78.021) fi 3 4 
Radial Press Oper. (6-78.082) 16 11 55 
Drill Press Oper. (6-78.081) ane hy) 2 15 
Milling Mach. Oper. (6-78.031) 7 ” 
Machine Oper. Learner (6-78.099) 10 10 
Screwing Mach. Oper. (6-78.144) 6 6 
Tool Lathe (6-78.413) 10 10 
Cylindrical Grinder (6-78.511) 5 5 
Floor Assembler (6-78.632) 30 15 15 
Th. Milling Mach. Oper. (6-78.143) 10 10 
Thread Grinder (6-78.516) 10 10 
TOTAL 405 4 52 @) 113 28 25 181 2 


a KeeweQao 


roughly 1 percent over December. The in- lishments has increased since Korea. 
crease since January 1951 was 22 percent. During July 1950, there were an estimated 
In January 1952, women comprised approx- 38,700 proauction workers in all machine 
imately 11 percent of all workers in these tool establishments throughout the count- 
establishments. Nonwhites were roughly 4: ry. By January 1951, this figure had in- 
percent of total employment. creased to 53,200, and to 60,100 by July. 
The total number of production workers 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data re- dropped to 53,600 in the fullowing month, 
flect the extent to which the number of due to a labor dispute ata major machine 
production workers in machine tool estab- tool establishment in New England, but by 
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the last month of the year had climbed to 
a post-Korea high of 65,900. 


New orders for machine tools declined 
fairly sharply between August and Septem- 
ber, rose in October, and dropped again 
in the following month. See Table 2 


Table 2—Indices of Machine Tool New 
Orders and Shipments 


January--December 1951 


Month New Orders Shipments 
January 475 4 114.3 
February 61555 123.6 
March 590.3 158.9 
April 516.61 bowie) 
May 483.0 175.1 
June 558.8 182.8 
July 490.6 144.7 
August 488.9 178.9 
September 380.2 189.8 
October 403.9 221.3 
November 332.6 225.7 
December 417.0 246.0 


Source: National Machine Tool Builders 
Association 


However, December shipments represented 

a substantial increase over those in 
November and the January 1952 preliminary 
index of 420 reflects an additional mod- 
erate increase over December. Except for 


a temporary decline between June and July, 


the index of shipments of machine tools 
rose steadily through 1951—from 114.3 in 
January to 246.0 in December; with the 
preliminary January 1952 index at a level 
of 264. 


Labor Requirements 


Establishments from which the Bureau 
of Employment Security received reports 
in January anticipate an expansion of 
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approximately 2,500 workers by March with 
an over-all expansion of 4, 350 between 
January and May and a total of 5,800 be- 
tween January and July--for increases of 
3 percent, 5 percent, and 7 percent over 
the 2, 4, and 6-month period. Seventeen 
areas account for the bulk of the addi- 
tional machine tool workers required. 
These areas are: Hartford, Bridgeport, 
and Torrington, Connecticut; Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Springfield, Hamilton-Middle- 
ton, and Sidney, Ohio; Madison, and Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin; Rockford, Illinois; 
Springfield-Holyoke, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; Detroit, Michigan; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Waynesboro, Pennsylvania; 
and Windsor, Vermont. Of the 17 areas, 

5 are classified as areas of balanced 
supply, 4 are classified as areas of mod- 
erate labor surplus, and 2 are classified 
as areas of substantial labor surplus. 
Only one area, Hartford, Connecticut, is 
classified as having a labor shortage. 


Labor Turnover, Hours and Earnings 


The January separation rate among 
establishments which reported to the 
Bureau of Employment Security was 2.1 
percent as against a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rate for all durable goods of 
3.7 percent (for December 1951, the last 
date for which BLS data are currently 


‘ available). The BES quit rate for estab- 


lishments was 1.5 percent as against a 
rate for all durable goods also of 1.5 
percent. The accession rate for report- 
ing establishments was 3.4 percent as 
against an over-all BES rate of 3.1 
percent. 


Average weekly earnings for machine 
tool workers during November 1951 were 
$87.35 as against a figure of $71.01 for 
all durable goods, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Average 
weekly hours during the same month were 
47.6 as against 41.5 for all durable 
goods. 


farm Machinery and Tractors 


FORTY percent of the establishments in the 
agriculturel machinery and tractors manu- 
facturing industry have hard-to~-fill job 
openings, according to a January Bureau of 
Employment Security survey. Inability to 
fill vacancies results principally from 
general area or national supply scarcities 
of available workers in a limited number 
of key occupations, 


Conducted by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the survey covered 93 establish- 
ments which account for 80 vercent of the 
total employment in the industry. The in- 
dustry employed 187,500 workers in Decem- 
ber 1951, according to preliminary Bureau 
of Labor Statistics date, Employment is 
about evenly divided between the industry's 
farm machinery and tractor segments, 


Occupational shortages are chiefly in 
those skilled occupations which have been 
nationally short for some time, About a 
third of the "shortage" factories in dif- 


ferent parts of the country are finding it 


difficult to obtain tool-and-die makers, 
machinists, and machine operators, Less 
widespread is the need for tool designers 
by plants retooling for defense contracts, 
Shortages of experienced -nonproduction 
workers, especially stenographers, typists, 
and clerical workers, were affecting 11 of 
the 38 plants having manpower troubles in 
January, There is some evidence that larg- 
er plants and 3-shift plants are having 
greater difficulty than other operators, 


Employment Fluctuated in 195) 


Employment in the industry fluctuated 
moderately in 1951, rising slowly in the 
993701 O- 52-3 


= Continued Moderate Job Expansion 


m Employment May Reach New 


All Time High This Year 


closing months of the year. Three percent 
more workers were on the industry's vay- 
roll in Januery 1952 than in January 1951, 
according to the BES study, The January 
1952 level, however, was below 1951's peak 
in June when jobs numbered 195,800. 


The January to January experience var- 
ied between establishments. As many as a 
third of the industry's firms had fewer 
rather than more workers this past January 
than in January a year ago, Many plants 
have had to make cutbacks in production 
since January 1951 because of materials 
shortages and restrictions and some have 
had to make more than one such adjustment 
during the year, 


Although during World War II, producers 
of farm machinery and tractors converted 
extensively to defense--in fact to the 
voint where production of sorely~needed 
farm machinery was practically at a stand- 
still--defense business played a relative- 
ly minor part in last year's employment 
growth of the industry as a whole, At the 
beginning of 1952, while a number of es- 
tablishments were devoting a small part of 
their facilities to defense production, 
only an occasional establishment had allo- 
cated a major part of its work force to 
such production, However, there are indi- 
cations that some of the step-uv planned 
for the 6 months ahead is directly con- 
nected with defense, 


The employment outlook for the indus- 
try indicates a gradual upward trend of 
perhans as much as 2 vercent during the 
next 6 months, Many plants indicated that 
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Tractor Engines Move Down Assembly Line 


projected expansion was attributable to 
defense orders already started or antici- 
vated, About 4,000 more jobs in July than 
in January will result, if the scheduled 
labor requirements materialize. Fore- 
casts of individual employers were affect- 
ed by uncertainties with respect to civil- 
ian demand and the availability of steel. 
Since civilian demand seems to have been 
holding up, and the supply of steel and 
manpower shows signs of loosening, it is 
possible that hiring for expansion may 
proceed ahead of schedule, In any event, 
even the scheduled build-up would leave 
employment in the industry only slightly 
below the all-time peak of 196,700 workers 
(March 1948). 
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Most hires are being made from among 
gate applicants and employment service re- 
ferrals, and are "new hires." The Nation's 
local public employment offices, taken as 
a group, placed one out of every 5 new 
hires in December, However, call-backs are 
still numerically important in a few es-— 
tablishments, Total hiring was at a rate 
of 3,6 percent in December, Liberalization 
of hiring specifications was becoming more 
marked, Special recruitment efforts aimed 
at locating skilled workers have been 
stepped-up in recent months--with the in- 
creased use of radio and newspaper adver- 
tising, and "positive recruitment." Pro- 
fessional workers are being obtained from 
among contacts supplied by colleges, as 
well as through other sources, Potential 
office workers are being lined up in ad- 
vance from among high-school students in 
graduating classes, A number of companies 
have formal on-the-job training to acquaint 
their new office workers with the firm's 
office methods, procedures, and materials, 


Separations were at a rate of about 3 
percent in December 1951, Two-thirds of 
the separations were quits. 


Scheduled weekly hours reported in 
January ranged from 35 to 48; practically 
all plants reported this information, The 


bulk of establishments are on a 40-hour 


week; only 2 had a 48-hour schedule in Jan- 
uary. However, overtime was probably more 
widespread than may be indicated by these 
data on the scheduled workweek, Actual 
hours worked weekly by the industry's pro- 
duction employees averaged 41,3 in Decem- 
ber 1951, according to preliminary BLS 
data, The corresponding average for all 
durable goods industries combined is 41,2 
for the same month, 


60 percent of the surveyed plants spec- 
ified the number of shifts in operation in 
January, An equal number of plants are 
operating 1, 2, and 3 shifts, 





Nonterrous foundries 


NONFERROUS foundries have started 1952 with 
relatively few manpower problems. Of the 
218 establishments surveyed by the Bureau 
of Employment Security in January, only 42 
reported any recruitment difficulty. The 
reports were gathered by public employment 
offices of the State agencies affiliated 
with the BES from establishments whose ag- 
egregate employment constituted approxi- 
mately one-half of the industry's total. 


Labor Shortages Rare 


Very few labor shortages were report-— 
ed by any one plant and in only two in- 
stances were they impeding production, Oc- 
cupations in which unsatisfied needs were 
most frequently reported were those that 
are scarce all over the country and which 
are on the national list of critical occu- 
pations—-molders, coremakers, tool and die 
makers, patternmakers, and machinists, 
There were also scattered reports of short- 
ages in more than a dozen professional and 
highly skilled occupations: Mechanical 
engineer, metallurgist, draftsman, design- 
er, maintenance mechanic, millwright, and 
several types of skilled machine operators. 
Only three foundries claimed any shortage 
of laborers and in no case was the lack 
serious enough to threaten production. 


Labor shortages might be more serious 
if unrestricted supplies of metals were 
available and if demand for some of the 
products using nonferrous castings had held 
up, While it is not always possible to de- 
termine which of these factors accounts 
for limited production in foundries, many 
of the establishments covered by the BES 
survey attributed their limited operations 
to a lack of material or to insufficient 


Defense Orders Cushion Impact 


of Civilian Cut Backs 


orders, National Production Authority lim- 
itations on the use of metal for civilian 
goods have curtailed orders from the auto- 
mobile industry, for instance, and orders 
from manufacturers of plumbing fixtures 
and household appliances have also fallen 
off. Foundry products such as cooking 
utensils, toys and buildjng hardware are 
restricted by metals supplies, At the same 
time, increased defense production has 
taken up a good deal of the slack, About 
85 percent of employment in the establish- 
ments covered by the BES survey was en- 
gaged in essential production, much of it 
for defense purposes, Castings for air- 
craft and tanks were among the most fre- 
quently reported defense products. 
Produ Declined Last Half of 195 
These diverse influences resulted in a 
net dealine in production in the last half 
of 1951, As measured in pounds, shipments 
of nonferrous castings increased rapidly 
up to the end of 1950, fluctuated near 
these high levels in the early part of 
1951, and then dropped sharply in the last 
half of the year. In December 1951 total 
shipments of nonferrous castings were 30 
percent below the volume in December 1950. 
While the average of monthly shipments dur- 
ing each of the two years was almost the 
same—-172 million pounds in 1951 as com- 
pared with 170 million nounds in 1950--pro- 
duction of the various types of castings 
changed significantly. Copper and copper 
base alloy castings, which constitute more 
than half the total of nonferrous castings 
in both years, rose nearly 11 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1951, Aluminum castings, 
representing approximately one-fifth of the 
total, declined slightly, and zinc castings 
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which reoresented more than one-fourth of 
the total volume in 1950, declined 16 ver- 


cent in 1951. Magnesium castings, consti- 
tuting less than one percent of the 1950 
total volume, more than doubled in 1951; 
end lead castings, less than 1 percent in 
both years, increased nearly 38 percent. 


Table 1 
Nonferrous Castings 
mi on ds 

Shipments Unfilled Orders 

195), 1950 195) 1950 
January 189.6 132.8 es Pe Be a ie = 
February 179.7 130.5 roe 126.3 
March e0l ae Lou. o 294.1 131.3 
April 190.0 147.7 304.1 138.7 
May 194.4 171,4 312.0 141.3 
June 279 SS5 TPS 306.6 145,7 
July 141,0 143,1 306 ,7 chef gi) » 
August Wy Ws Besa 2 2, SOOT “eeOes 
September 153,0 189.6 306.3 243.5 
October 170.4 207.1 287 02 2teco 
November 154,4 202,3 297.0 292.9 
December 137,8 197.0 286.0) W263e9 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for 


Industry 


Employment Fairly Steady 


These production changes caused employ- 
ment increases in some foundries and de- 
creases in others, But the net effect was 
fairly stable aggregate employment during 
1951 near the high level attained after a 
decided rise during all of 1950, 


In the foundries reporting to the BES 
in Jenuary 1952, employment was less than 
1 percent above January a year ago, Nore 
than half the reporting establishments had 
fewer workers at the beginning of 1952 than 
a year earlier, but gains in most of the 
rest balanced these losses, 


In the two months between November 1951 
and January 1952 employment in revorting 
foundries rose 3,5 vercent; half the es- 
tablishments had added some workers in the 
two months; most of the rest had lost some. 
Employment changes, both up and down, were 
usually small and were scattered over the 
country according to the fortunes of the 
individual foundry, 
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‘sion of employment was exnected. 


Table 2 
Employment in Nonferrous Foundries 
0) d 
1952 195. a/ =: 1950 a/ 
January 1X20 EET AI 79.0 
February 112% 80,8 
March TOO? 83.3 
April 110.9 84,3 
May gS tye | S723 
June 109.9 91.4 
July 106.8 96,0 
August 108 4 96.0 
Sevtember 109 .0 100,7 
October 108 .3 104,8 
November 108.6 »p,. 106,6 
Decenber ) oS A060 Os eee 


p. Preliminary 

a/ Bureau of Labor Statistics 

b/ Source: Bureau of Emoloyment Security; 
January employment for entire industry 
estimated on basis of change since De— 
cember in plants reporting in BES Jan- 
uary survey, 


Moderate Expansion Ahead 


With unfilled orders at the end of De- 
cember representing approximately 2 months 
of work at the relatively low level of 
shipments in that month, continued expan- 
More than 
half the surveyed plants expected to need 
additional workers by May and most of the 
rest expected to maintain their current 
employment level. An aggregate gain of 6,3 
percent was planned between January and May, 
Not as many plants were able to forecast 
their labor needs 6 months ahead, but those 
that did expected to need 1,2 percent more 
workers between May and July. Defense 
orders on hand or expected to be obtained 
were the basis for most planned increases. 
A number of plants were constructing new 
facilities which would require additional 
workers, Changes in defense scheduling 
may alter the industry's expansion vlans, 
If the contemplated growth is achieved, 
however, it will bring May employment to a 
new high since Korea, 


Little difficulty was foreseen in ob- 
taining the needed labor except for the few 
shortage occuvations noted earlier. Most 
hiring will be at unskilled levels and 
workers will be trained on the job, Better 





than a sixth of the total net employment 
increase expected by May was scheduled to 
take place in foundries reporting in De- 
troit, an area of substantial labor sur- 
plus. The next largest share of the in- 
crease was scheduled for Cleveland, an area 
of balanced labor supply; and Los Angeles 
(moderate labor surplus) and Chicago (bdal- 
anced labor supply) were next in volume of 
scheduled increase, 


Turn-over 


Lack of materials and orders caused a 
number of small and usually temporary lay- 
offs during December, In reporting estab- 
lishments lay-offs were at the rate of 1,8 
per hundred workers employed as compared 
with a rate of 1,5 per hundred (according 
to Bureau of Labor Statistics) for all dur- 
able goods industries, Quits were at the 
rate of 1.9 per hundred workers in report- 
ing foundries, and total separations were 
4,3 per hundred, as compared with a rate of 
3,7 for durable goods as a whole, Report- 
ing establishments hired at the rate of 5.4 
per hundred workers in December (compared 
with 3,1 for all durable goods). Nearly 
3 out of 5 of the workers hired were call- 
backs, The rest were hired through the 
usual channels—-at the gate, through un- 
ions, through present employees, through 
advertising, and through public employment 
offices, The State employment services 
placed nearly a fourth of all new workers 
hired during December, 


Eours and Earnings 


The workweek rather than employment re— 


flects the recent falling off in production. 


In the last 5 months of 1951 the average 
production worker in nonferrous foundries 
consistently worked shorter hours than in 
the corresponding month of 1950. Neverthe- 
less, the average workweek is still above 
the standard 40 hours; in December, ac- 
cording to preliminary BLS data, it was 
42,8 hours as compared with 41,4 in Novem 


ber and 43,9 in December a year ago, Three 
out of four foundries covered by the BES 
survey scheduled 40 hours per week for the 
majority of their workers in January; only 
one scheduled a shorter week; and the rest 
scheduled overtime--usually a 45- or 48- 


hour week, but sometimes as much as 54 or 
55 hours, 


Foundries that operate 1 or 2 shifts 
were the rule in January—about equally 
divided between single shift and double 
shift. Only about a fourth of those re- 
porting this item overated a third shift, 
Usually the second or third shift was rel- 
atively small, made up of maintenance 
workers or just 1 department. A number of 
plants had recently added a shift to ex- 
pedite production, and some others had re- 
cently discontinued a shift because of 
lack of orders, 


Earnings in nonferrous foundries com 
pare favorably with those for durable goods 
industries as a whole. According to pre- 
liminary BLS data, average hourly earnings 
in December were $1,829 (up from $1,714 in 
January 1951) compared with $1,724 for all 
durable goods, while weekly earnings av- 
eraged $78.11 (up from $71.99 in January 
1951) in nonferrous foundries as compared 
with $75.58 in all durable goods facto-— 
ries, 


Better than 11 out of 12 establish- 
ments from which January reports were re- 
ceived paid $1,00 or more ver hour to new 
unskilled male workers; 55 percent paid 
between $1,00 and $1.25, and most of the 
rest paid between $1,25 and $1.45, Rela- 
tively few women are employed by nonfer- 
rous foundries (in January they consti- 
tuted 12 percent of the labor force). For 
the most part they are employed in office 
work, but when they work in hourly rated 
jobs their entry wage is somewhat lower 
than that for males, Nearly a third of the 
foundries that reported entry wages for 
women paid less than $1.00 per hour, 
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Survey of Current Lecal Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Openings Continue Downward Trend 


FOR the fifth con- 
secutive month, 
clearance job open- 
ings continued their 
downward trend, On 
February 6, the num 
ber of jobs for 
which public employ- 
ment offices were 
recruiting outside 
the area or State 
because they could 
not fill them locally totalled 50,150. 
This was 5,000 or 5.7 percent below the 
total on Jenuary 9 and 11,000 below the 
post-Korean peak reached in June 1951. 
Despite the 5-month decline, February 6 
clearance openings were 10,000 above the 
corresponding period a year ago, The 
trend in clearance job openings since 
April 1950 is shown below. 








1950 1951 1952 
January == 56,1180 55,169 
February -- l.0,160 50,150 
March -- 50, 082 
April eee 55,198 
Mey 9,72 59 5857 
June 12,186 44,155 
July 13,825 61,62), 
August 21,896 62,325 
September 32,93), 62,891 
October oa, 07, 62, 01, 
November 36, 860 59,115 
December 02,192 55,095 


The data presented in this articleare basedmainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 
or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 


ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 





The greatest decline during the h 
weeks between January 9 and February 6 
occurred in the skilled occupations, where 
openings dropped from 20,15 to 17,710. 
Orders for semiskilled and unskilled occu- 
pations also declined significantly dur- 
ing the month and openings for service 
workers decreased slightly. In contrast 
to the previous month, openings for pro- 


fessional and managerial workers increased 


nearly 10 percent. Clerical and sales 


openings also rose slightly. 


Despite a l2 percent drop since Jan- 
uary, openings for skilled workers still 
represented the largest category of hard- 
to-fill jobs, accounting for 55 percent 
of all clearance orders in February.Ordexs 
for toolmakers end die sinkers and setters 
(1,911 in 33 states) were down 7 from 
the previous month and orders for machin- 
ists dropped 67. The slight decrease in 
openings for machinists did not change the 
occupationts claim to the greatest and 
most widespread unfilled need of any single 
skilled occupation; on February 6, there 
were 5,79), clearance orders for machinists 
in 5 states. 


Some of the other skilled occupations 
in which demand fell sigificantly during 
the month were: structural and omamental 
metal workers (from 669 to 62); occupa- 
tions in the building of aircraft (from 
995 to 98); patter and model makers,ex- 
cept paper (from 9)\8 to 650); and miners 
Seer machine operators (from 5), to 
AS DP 


Orders for semiskilled workers, the 
second largest group of clearance orders 
representing 25 percent of the total, de- 


(continued on page 31) 
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CHANGES JANUARY TO FEBRUARY pres ; : 
(iin millions) THE civilian labor force remained virtually unchanged 


between January and February at 61.8 million, although 
a slight increase usually occurs between these two 
months. This February the civilian labor force was 
some 500,000 larger than that of February 1951, when 
military withdrawals and other factors combined to 
create a civilian labor force of only 61.3 million. The 
level this year, however, was but 200,000 under the 
61.6 million of two years ago. 


Total employment also remained relatively unchanged 
between the two months at 59.8 million, establishing a 
new record for February. A seasonal decline of 
122,000 workers in agriculture was more than offset 
by a somewhat more than seasonal rise of 148,000 in 
nonagricultural employment. Employment changes 
over the year resulted in over 700,000 more workers 
being employed in nonagricultural activities this Feb- 


EMPLOYMENT ruary than in February 1951. 


Unemployment remained practically unchanged be- 

' tween January and February at,a rate slightly under 
2.1 million, 300,000 fewer than in February 1951, and 
2.6 million below the number unemployed in February 
two years ago. Despite some unevenness between 
States and areas, the total was a postwar low for the 
month. Nearly 3.4 percent of the civilian labor force 
was unemployed this February as compared with 3.9 
percent a year ago. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Insured unemployment declined seasonally between 
January and February to a level of 1,307,600 in the lat- 
ter month as compared with a January total of 
1,420,000. Declines were widespread with most States 
participating including the Northwest, New England, 
and Michigan, where unemployment problems are 
sizeable. As a result of the decline ir insured unem- 
ployment between the sample weeks of the two months 
insured unemployment in February represented 3.8 
percent of employment covered by unemployment in- 


Based on sample week containing 8th of month. surance in 1950 as compared with 4.2 percent in Janu- 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of ar ; 
Employment Security. Ye 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Increasing optimism regarding the avail- 
able supply of metals dominated the labor 
market news of February and early March, 
fed by a steady flow of quoted opinions and 
to a much lesser extent by official govern- 
ment announcements. The news stories 
created the impression that civilian cur- 
tailments on the use of scarce metals 
would soon be eased almost to the point of 
extinction, and there was some discussion 
of future production of civilian hard goods 
being limited by demand rather than sup- 
ply. While the actual facts and their 
causes are not yet clear there is no doubt 
that second quarter restrictions on the use 
of a number of types of metal will be con- 
siderably less severe than originally 
thought necessary. It is unlikely, however, 
that metal supplies have yet reached the 
quantities anticipated by the more exuber- 
ant casual readers. 


Apparently a number of factors contrib- 


.uted to the easing of metal supplies and 


the long range effect of these on civilian 
production and employment depends in 
large part upon the relative importance of 
each. Among the factors most prominent- 
ly mentioned are the following: (1) larger 
than expected inventories of scarce mate- 
rials in the hands of civilian goods employ- 
ers; (2) large inventories held by defense 
employers; (3) the ‘‘stretch-out’’ of air- 
craft schedules--which, while widely pub- 
licized recently, is in line with the budget 
message the President submitted in Janu- 
ary and (4) a less-than-calculated demand 
for metals by ‘‘essential’’ employers-- 
many of the CMP tickets authorizing pur- 
chase of metals never reached the mills, 
perhaps because CMP itself has eased 
fears of metal shortages and lessened 
scare buying. ‘ 


If supplies are more available because of 
larger-than-anticipated inventories the ef- 





fect is likely to be temporary and self- 
correcting--unless the additional supply 
is large enough to carry industry until 
more new productive facilities substan- 
tially increase the flow of metals. If, on 
the other hand, experience indicates that 
metal requirements of end-product items 
of the defense program are less than pre- 
viously estimated, or that new capacity 
can come into production earlier, there 
will be an increase in metal supplies a- 
vailable to civilian industries over a long 
period of time. 


While businessmen and economists were 
speculating over the full implications, the 
ODM relaxed, to some extent, restrictions 
on the use of metals in the current quar- 
ter, raised second quarter allotments to a 
number of industries, and told a congres- 
sional committee that steel controls may 
be ‘‘substantially relaxed’’ during the lat- 
ter half of 1952. Steel, aluminum, lead 
and copper were the principal metals in- 
volved in the easing supply situation, with 
supplies of copper being tightest. 


Steel output soared--reaching a new rec- 
ord of 2,104,000 tons a week early in 
March--and extra steel rations for first 
quarter use were offered to makers of 
farm machinery, construction equipment, 
building materials, refrigerators and 
many other types of civilian goods. A 
number of commercial and industrial con- 
struction projects which had previously 
been ‘‘deferred’’ were approved. Permis- 
sion was also granted for starting a num- 
ber of community-type projects which 
will require metals in the third quarter. 
Meanwhile, proposed restrictions on the 
size of residential buildings and on the 
number of bathrooms were put on the 
shelf. 


With respect to aluminum--DPA announced 
in early February that the Air Force had 
‘‘turned back’’ 20 million pounds, 5 mil- 
lion pounds during the first quarter and 

15 million pounds during the second quar- 
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ter, for reallocation to other uses. A month later, second quarter met- 
al allocations to civilian industries were boosted by 30 million pounds 
of aluminum and 25 million pounds of copper. The extra aluminum a- 
mounts to 4 percent of the entire second quarter ration while the extra 
copper amounts to about 1 percent. 


Lead supplies improved sufficiently to permit NPA to end restrictions 
on the use of this metal, and to authorize consumers to build up 60-day 
inventories--inventories had previously been limited to 30 days’ supply. 


Despite such evidences of easing metal supplies, the quantities of méet- 
als allotted to civilian durable goods industries in the second quarter 
are substantially below the amounts used in their base period (pre-Ko- 
rean)--in general only 50 percent of the steel, 30 percent of the brass 
mill and foundry products, 35 percent of the wire mill products and 30 
percent of the aluminum. Second quarter allotments are still expected 
to be generally below those of the first quarter. 


Moving to utilize the manpower resources available in areas of surplus. 
labor, the Director of ODM issued Manpower Policy Statement No. 4, 
establishing the machinery for determining when it was in the public 
interest to place defense contracts in such areas even though some ad- 


ditional costs might be involved. The Department of Labor certified 


for consideration 27 areas of surplus labor supply, 17 of which were 
passed by the Surplus Manpower Committee established by the order. 


Industrial production changed little in January and February, remain- 
ing at approximately the same plateau of the last 5 or 6 months. At 219 
percent of the 1935-39 average, the January index of industrial produc- 
tion released by the Federal Reserve Board was only one point higher 
than the December index and was two points below that of January 1951. 


Manufacturing output, at 229 percent of the base period, was up slightly 
from December. Over the year, durable goods production had risen 5 
percent while the output of nondurable goods, in January 1952, continued 
about 6 percent below the early 1951 record rate. 


Activity in most munitions and producers equipment lines showed little 
change in January after increasing steadily in other recent months. | 


Expenditures for new construction declined seasonally in February to 
$2 billion, according to the Department of Commerce and the BLS. The 
drop in the value of new construction put in place during the month was 
less than usual for this time of the year in 2 important categories--pri- 
vate residential construction and industrial building. Greater than sea- 
sonal declines occurred in commercial and public utility projects. 


Industrial building showed considerable strength and seemed to be ap- 
proaching, in physical volume, the levels characteristic of the record 
postwar expansion in 1946. Military and naval expansion has not been 
building up at scheduled rates. -* 


New housing activity rose 10 percent between December and January re- 


versing a down trend which began last September, according to the BLS. 
Some 68,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units were started in Jan- 
uary as compared with 62,000 in December, and indications were that 
February starts would be high. Despite the rise, housing starts this 
January were about 20 percent below those of January 1951 (85,900) with 
nearly all of the drop appearing in private home building. 


This year’s housing goal has been set at 850,000 dwelling units, yet 
starts in January this year were well above those of January 1948, a 
year when over 930,000 houses were built and January 1949, a year 

which rang up a total of 1,025,000 housing starts. 


If the expected volume of new construction proves realistic, about 
400,000 fewer construction workers will be needed, on the average, this 
year than last, according to BLS. Nevertheless, construction will re- 
quire an average of about 2 million full-time construction workers a 
month, making 1952 the fifth consecutive year in which the 2 million 
mark will be reached or exceeded. 


Manufacturing employment declined by about 10 percent between De- 
cember and January, largely because of employment declines in non- 
durable goods and in building materials. Ordnance, electrical and non- 
electrical machinery, and transportation equipment manufacturers 
continued to expand. The largest drop in nondurable goods was a sea- 
sonal decline in food processing. At 15.8 million, manufacturing em- 
ployment in January was down 153,000 from the December level and 
29,000 below the level of January 1952, according to the BLS. 


The length of the workweek of production workers in manufacturing, 
which rose in December, declined seasonally by a half hour to 40.7 
hours in January, according to BLS. Brief inventory shutdowns and 
seasonal declines in a number of industries were primarily responsi- 
ble for the over-the-month reduction in factory hours. 


For the first time in recent months the cost of living remained stable 
between December and January, according to the BLS. As measured 
by the Consumers’ Price Index, retail prices this January were 189.1 
percent of the 1935-39 average. This level was 4.2 percent higher than 
that of January 1951 and 12.4 percent above January 1950 prices. 


Wholesale prices continued down during most of February, according 
to the BLS Weekly Wholesale Price Index. By the week of February 19 
the index had declined 0.6 percent over a month to 174.8 percent of the 
1926 base. 
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Insured Unemployment Declines 
Seasonally in February 


BOTH new and continued unemployment 
among covered workers declined between 
January and February, after showing a 


seasonal upward movement since Septem- 
ber. According to preliminary claims da- 


ta for the three weeks ending February 23, 
the average weekly volume of initial 
claims representing new unemployment 
dropped by more than one-fourth (26.2 per- 
cent) to 211,000. Weeks of unemployment 
claimed, however, showed a much small- 
er relative decline--down 5.5 percent to 
1,312,200. Weekly data for January and 
February are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended claims unemptoyment 
January 5 333,000 1,323,800 
P27 339,500 1,464,900 
19 269,100 1,407,100 
26 250,300 1,372,000 
February 2 237,700 1,357,700 
9 233,400 1,341,600 
16 198,000 1,294,800 
23 196,300 1,291,300 
Weekly averages 
January 286,000 1,389,000 
February 211,000 1,312,200 


The monthly totals of initial claims and 
weeks claimed will probably show greater 
relative declines between January and 
February than are indicated by the above 
weekly averages due to the short work 
month in February. 


The decline in claims activity between 
January and February 1952 conforms to 


the pattern of previous years. February’s 
over-all reduction in claims reflected in a 
large measure a leveling off from the sea- 
sonally high volumes in January which re- 
sulted from inventory layoffs, post-holi- 
day layoffs in retail trade, widespread cur- 
tailment of outside activities because of 
bad weather and the availability on Janu- 
ary l, of an additional quarter’s wage cre- 
dits for benefit purposes in most States. 
Other factors contributing to the decline in 
February were (1) a seasonal improvement 
in the apparel industry in many States, (2) 
milder weather conditions in a number of 
areas during the latter part of the month 
permitting some resumption of logging, 


lumbering, construction, and other outside 
activities, and (3) the usual pickup in var- 
ious segments of the economy, following 
the lull immediately after the holiday sea- 
son. In addition, the exhaustion of benefit 
rights by numbers of claimants appeared 
to be a factor in February’s reduced 
claims loads in some States. 


During the week,ended February 9, 1952, 
insured unemployment represented 3.8 
percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1951. This com- 
pares with percentages of 4.2 in the pre- 
ceding month and 3.4 in February a year 
ago. It should be noted that these percent- 
ages do not always reflect the full extent 
of unemployment among workers previous- 
ly, employed in covered industries because 
the data exclude unemployed persons who 
have exhausted their benefit rights and are 
no longer filing claims. 
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Altogether, 28 States experienced reduc- 
tions in their insured unemployment per- 
centages between January and February 
1952. The largest declines occurred in 
New Jersey (from 5.1 to 3.7), Washington 
(from 9.0 to 7.7), Oregon (from 9.9 to 8.7), 
and Rhode Island (from 9.0 to 7.9). Ore- 
gon’s percentage of 8.7 was still the high- 
est in the Nation. In addition to those a- 


bove, other States with unemployment per- 


centages in excess of 7.0 were Idaho with 
8.6, North Dakota with 7.9, and Tennessee 
with 7.2. In each of these three States, 
the unemployment percentage reflected an 
increase over January, with the rise in 
North Dakota amounting to 2.1 percentage 
points. Montana was the only other State 
which experienced an increase of at least 
a full percentage point--from 5.5 to 6.6. 








In general, the unemployment percentages 
in the States east of the Mississippi River 
showed a decline, while those in the west- 
ern section of the country increased. The 
unemployment percentages varied consid- 
erably among the six large States which 
account for approximately one-half of the 
covered workers in the Nation. The 5.5 
in California, 4.8 in New York, and the 4.6 
in Michigan were well above the national 
average. On the other hand, the 2.1 in 
Ohio, the 2.8 in Illinois, and the 3.5 in 
Pennsylvania were below the national av- 
erage. Five States--Colorado, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia-~-had unemployment percentages of 
less than 2.0 in February. The percent- 
ages in these States have been consistent- 
ly low during the past year. 
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(continued from page 22) 
clined 7.5 percent from 15,269 in Jenuary 
to 12,502 in February. Openings for lun- 

bermen, raftsmen and woodchoppers in New 

England continued to account for the bulk 
of the demand in this group (see footnote 
to table). 


Clearance openings for professional 
end managerial workers, representing 25 
percent of the total, increased 9.8 per- 
cent between January end February. Demand 
for the majority of the occupations in 
this group rose during the month. Job open- 
ings for all types of engineers except 
civil engineers rose slightly, and open- 


ings for dreftsmen increased from 2,6) 
to 5,062 in 1 states. 


The slight increase in clearance open- 
ings in the clerical end sales group re- 
sulted chiefly from rising demand for 
stenographers end typists--February clear- 
ance orders for 5,57 in 59 states were up 
29, from the previous month and made up 
the bulk of the clerical end sales demand. 


The following table shows for select- 
ed occupational fields the number of clear 
ence openings on the February 1951 and the 
February 1952 State job inventories. 
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Selected Local Shortage Occupations a4 


Summary of State Inventories of Job Openings Placed in Clearance 


February 6, 1952 


; No. of Clearance 


Openings 
Occupation 2 5 2 ae 
TOTAL (all groups ) 0, 160 50,150 
PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 7,829 11,133 
Accountants and Auditors os 185 
Chemis ts 145 Why 
Engineers, Chemical 176 23h 
Engineers, Civil 509 1,002 
Engineers, Electrical Lyocs 1,591 
Engineers, Industrial 175 heg 
Engineers, Mechanical 1,611 1,629 
Social & Welfare Workers 157 257 
Teachers, Primary School 
& Kindergarten -- 022 
Treined Nurses 576 655 
Natural Scientist,n.e.c. ibe 208 
Draftsmen 1,589 3, 062 
Laboratory Tecmiciaens & 
Assistants 195 218 
Semiprof. Occup. ,n.GeCe 278 5T1 
Others 1,3L) (tae 





No. of Clearance 





Openings __ 

Occupation eff bi ge 

CLERICAL AND SALES 3,619 h,619 
Bookkeepers & Cashiers : 

(except Bank Cashiers ) -- 269 
Clerks, General Office -- 104 
Office Machine Operators -- 163 
Stenographers end Typists 2,796 3,574 
Others 8235 509 
SERVICE 1,165 ey eis 
SKILLED 1,551 aly Ayes 
Machinists 2,718 3,794 
Toolmakers & Die 

Sinkers & Setters 1,07 1,9 
Machine Shop & Related 

Occupes NeGele 1,827 5,029 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths 

& Sheet Metal Workers 618 589 
Molders h0o7 287 
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No. of Clearance 


Openings Openings 
Occupation 2/7/51 2/6/52 Occupation Ist MIKE 


SKILLED (Cont'd) Mechanics & Repairmen, 
Stas ee Airplane 815 
Boilermakers -- 168 | Mechanics & Repairmen, 
Structural & Ornamental Motor Vehicle dh2 
Metal Workers 255 62 | Mechanics & Repairmen,n.e.cel, (27 
Welders & Flame Cutters 509 914 Tool Sharpeners & Dressers m= 
Blacksmiths, Forgemen & Foremen, Manufacturing 18, 
Hamme rmen me 115 | Others a si20 
Occup. in Mech, Treat- 
ment of Metals (rolling, SEMIS KILLED 11,851 
stamping, forging, press- “ye Aa Se ae Pages 
ing, etc.) n.@.0. 178 13, | Ocoup, in Mfr. of 
Electricians Th, TS Tobacco Prod. 100 
Occup, in Bldg. of Occup. in Fabr. of Tex- 
Airoraft, n.@.C. To7 h98 tile Products, n.e.c. 783 
Pattern & Model Makers Lumbermen, Raftsmen & 
(except paper) 275 650 Woodchoppers 2/ 8, 095 
Miners & Mining Machine Machine Shop & Related 
Operators 260 287 Oceup., NeeeCe foo 
Carpenters 522 515 | Occup, in Bldg, of Air- 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters & craft, n.@.C. 500 
Steam Fitters 13h, 555 | Others 1, cee 
Mechanics & Repairmen, 
Railroad & Carshop 22h, 151 | UNSKILLED 885 
NeSeCe Occupation not elsewhere classified. 
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Individual occupational fields (3-digit Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code groups) with a total of 100 or more openings on the State inventories 
are shown separately for the Professional & Managerial, Skilled & Semi- 
skilled groups. Also, for the Clerical & Sales category, stenographers 
end typists are showm as a separate occupational groupe 


Generally, about 75 percent of the clearance openings in this category 
are continuously filled by Canadian workers, The remainder represent 
currently unfilled openings. However, under existing arrengements, 
employers are legally obliged to make job openings filled by Canadian 
labor available to any qualified Americen workers seeking such employment. 


No. of Clearance 





Unemployment Insurance 


in an Area of Unemployment 


THE effect on families of unemployment in- 
surance claimants of a virtual shut-down in 
the dominant plant in a small city of 
15,000 in the Illinois farm belt is told in 
detail in the monograph entitled, "The Role 
of Unemployment Compensation in Maintaining 
Family Income and Expenditure in an Area of 
Critical Unemployment," published by Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, on August 
1951, 


In this community employment began to 
drop during the late spring of 1949, when 
the area's largest plant began to curtail 
operations, It continued to decline as 
this vlant further reduced its operations 
and as unemcloyment spread to other local 
industries, By January 1950, 21 percent 
of the area's labor force was unemployed, 


In order to discover the role that un- 
employment insurance was playing in this 
community, NORC interviewed 545 families 
during the last week of February and early 
March 1950, Each of these families had 
one or more members who had filed an unem- 
ployment insurance claim sometime between 
April 1, 1949 and February 10, 1950, 


The survey revealed that in many fam- 
ilies unemployment was a major vroblem, 
More than half (56 percent) of the families 
interviewed, reported one or more members 
unemployed, and nearly a third (31 percent) 
had no income from earnings, More impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the employment status of 
the chief wage earner on whom the family 
mainly depended. In 44 percent of the fam 
ilies, the chief earner was working full- 
time; in 13 percent, part-time; and in 43 
percent, was totally unemployed, Although 
nearly half (47 percent) of the families in 
which the chief earner was unemployed had a 


secondary earner, nevertheless, in four- 
fifths of these families (80 percent) no 
one was working full-time, and in over two- 
thirds (68 percent), there was no income 
from earnings during the survey week, 


Although the survey was made close to 
the end of the Illinois uniform benefit 
year, when about one-third (31 percent) of 
the workers unemployed during the survey 
week had exhausted their’ benefits, never- 
theless, in about one-third (32 percent) 
of the families one or more members were 
receiving unemployment benefits at the 
time of the survey, The chief earner was 
totally unemployed in four-fifths (81 ver- 
cent) of these families and in 10 percent, 
he was working part-time, For 38 percent 
of the families receiving unemployment 
benefits, this was the only income. 


The study delved into the total income 
and expenditures during the survey period 
of the families interviewed, It found 
that among all families, including those 
with a fully employed member and those 
with none, 59 percent spent more than their 
income, despite the fact that only 55 per- 
cent bought all their own food and that 40 
percent owned their homes outright, But 
among those families which had no earnings 
but some benefits, 83 percent spent more 
than their weekly income, It was found 
that income and expenditures balance only 
when a family had a weekly income of $14— 
15 for each member of the family, But 
among all the families studied, one-half 
had a weekly per capita income of less than 
$11.17 and half of those in receipt of un- 
employment benefits had a weekly per capita 
income of less than $9,74, Without unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, income in 
these families would have shrunk to a mere 
$1.17 per person ver week, 
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Labor Market Status of Veterans in January 


Affected by Seasonal Curtailments 


Seasonal developments were largely 
responsible for the changes in the lebor 
market status of World War II veterans 
between December and January. According 
to estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus bs the number of employed veterans 
decreased 126,000 to approximately 
13,608,000 in January, following the all- 
time high reached in the preceding month. 


Nonfarm employment of veterans, which 
had also reached a new high in December, 


declined nearly 155,000 to 12.8 million in 
January. Post-holiday reductions in 

trade and government, and continuing cur- 
tailments in construction, lumbering, and 
other seasonal industries were primarily 
responsible for the decrease in the number 
of veterans working in nonagricultural 
jobs. However, as compared with January 
1951, the number of veterans employed in 
nonfarm jobs showed a rise of nearly 
295,000. An estimated 792,000 WWII vet- 
erans were working in agricultural activi- 
ties in January, representing a slight 
gain over the preceding month and January 
1951. 


Unemployment among male WWII veterans 
showed a seasonal upswing, rising more 
than two-fifths above the volume in De- 
cember to 368,000. Despite the increase, 
the number of unemployed veterans this 
January was below the volume in any pre- 
vious January since these data first be- 
came available in 1946. In the age group 
20-44, 2.6 percent of all male WiII vet- 


gli Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 
subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 
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erans in the civilian labor force in 
January 1952 were unemployed as compared 
with 3.0 percent of all male nonveterans. 


An estimated 568,000 veterans--66, 000 
(13 percent) more than the number in 
December--were not in the labor force in 
Januarye However, as compared with 
January 1951, the number of veterans who 
were not in the job market was down 
nearly 30 percent. Approximately 254,000 
or four out of every ten of these veterans 
were attending school full time. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


Approximately 986,600 veterans were 


‘attending school at the end of January 


under the provisions of the GI Bill (P.L. 
346), according to preliminary data from 
the Veterans Administration. This repre- 
sented a decrease of nearly 113,100 from 
the number in December and a reduction of 
approximately 218,600 from the volume in 
January 1951. Contrary to the situation 
last month when all of the decrease oc- 
curred among veterans attending schools 
other than colleges or universities, the 
reduction in the number of veterans re- 
ceiving school training in January 1952 
reflected decreased enrollments in both 
institutions of higher learning and 
schools below college level. As compared 
with January 1951, reductions of 32.7 
percent and 7.6 percent, respectively, 
have occurred in the number of veterans 
attending schools in these two categories. 
In addition to those obtaining school 
training under the GI Bill, there were 
approximately 22,000 disabled WWII vet- 
erans who were attending school under the 
Rehabilitation Program (P.L. 16)-=-1,500 





fewer than in December and less than half 
the number in January a year ago. 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance 
include veterans in the job market as 
well as those not in the civilian labor 
force, whereas estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census on the number of veterans 
attending school include only that portion 
of the veteran school population which 
is not in the job market. 


In January, nearly 90,200 veterans of 
WWII were receiving on-the-job training 
under the GI Bill, representing a reduc- 
tion of about 6,300 from the number a 
month ago and a drop of 49,600 from 
January 1951. The number of disabled 
veterans training on the job under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program also 
declined between December and January, 
falling 6.2 percent to 11,100. This was 
less than half the number receiving such 
training in January 1951 and represented 
the smallest monthly volume since 
November 1945. 


Veterans File Sharply Increased 
Volume of New Job Applications 
with Public Employment Offices 


Seasonal influences and the 12.5-per- 
cent longer work month were among the more 
important factors responsible for the very 
sharp rise in veterans' new job applica- 
tions in January. Such new applications 
rose nearly two-fifths over the December 
volume to approximately 157,800--the 
largest number since January 1950. Vet- 
erans accounted for about one-third of 
all new job applications filed by men-- 
the same proportion as in the preceding 
month and a year agoe Conforming to the 
trend for all veterans, new applications 
of disabled veterans also increased in 
January, rising two-fifths to approximate- 
ly 10,900. However, this total was 6.4 
percent below that of January a year ago. 
Disabled veterans this January continued 
to account for about two out of every five 
new applications of handicapped men. 


Employment Service Counseling Interviews 
With oe Rise Seasonally 


Both total and initial employment 
counseling interviews with veterans re- 


quiring assistance in making a vocational 
choice or adjustment showed significant 


increases in Januarye Total counseling 
interviews with such veterans rose 36.5 
percent to more than 24,300, while initial 
or first-time interviews increased 37.9 
percent to 14,800. These rises resulted 
primarily from the expansion of employment 
service testing and counseling programs 

in schools to assist mid-year veteran 
graduates, and, to a lesser extent, from 
the 12.5-percent longer work month. Vet- 
erans accounted for nearly 33 percent of 
all first-time counseling interviews with 
men during the month, as compared with 

50 percent in December. 


Initial counseling interviews with 
disabled veterans showed a 34-percent in- 
crease over December to more than 5,500. 
Disabled veterans accounted for approxi- 
mately two-fifths of all initial coun- 
seling interviews with handicapped men-- 
virtually the same proportion as in the 
preceding month and a year ago. 


Nonfarm Placements of Veterans 


Increase in January 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of 
veterans, after experiencing sharp de- 
clines in both November and December, 
moved upward in January. Referrals rose 
15.7 percent to 191,200, while nonfarm 
placements of veterans increased 10.7 
percent to 110,600. The work-month factor 
was primarily responsible for these gains. 
Placements of veterans were above December 
volumes in all major industry groups ex- 
cept construction, and transportation, 
communication, and other public utilities. 
Manufacturing accounted for approximately 
three-fourths of the net increase in 
placements of veterans during the month. 
Such placements in manufacturing indus- 
tries rose nearly 6,200 over the December 
volume to 32,800 in January, representing 
the first significant gain since August. 
Placements of veterans in government 
showed a 29-percent increase--from a total 
of 13,100 in December to 16,800 in Janu- 
ary. At the same time, veterans' place- 
ments in trade rose 7.9 percent over the 
number in December to 22,100, while 
placements in the service industry moved 
upward 3.1 percent to 14,200. The con- 
struction industry showed a slight reduoc- 
tion in veterans' placements in January-- 
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down 2.7 percent to 12,300--following very 
sharp declines in both November and De- 
cember. Approximately 9,400 placements 
(12 percent fewer than the number in 
December) were made in the transportation 
and public utilities group during 
January--the fifth conseoutive month of 
decline. 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans also increased 
in January, referrals rising 13.8 percent 
to 14,900 and placements showing a gain 
of nearly one-fourth (23.5 percent) to 
9,700. However, these volumes were below 
those of a year ago-=by 22 percent and 14 
percent, respectively. Disabled veterans 
accounted for 58 percent of all nonfarm 
placements of handicapped men in January-- 
4 percentage points more than the propor- 
tion in December and representing the same 
proportion as in January 1951. The number 
of disabled veterans' active applications 
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on file with local employment offices in- 
creased for the fourth consecutive month, 
rising sharply (16 percent) to 41,500--the 
largest volume since February 1951. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements of veterans among the major 
industry groups varied as follows between 
December and January: 


Percent of total 
January December 





Construction..cecccccece 11.1 L261, 
Manufacturings eccececcece 29.7 26.7 
Transportation, com- 

munication and 

public utilities cece 8.5 10.6 
Wholesale and retail 

GLACG eos sletelelels eisle e's 6 20.0 20.5 
Servicdssccoccccccccccccs 12-9 13.8 
Govermmenteccecccsccccce 15-2 13.1 

VETERANS 
MILLIONS 








1952 
SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 





mployment Neca Ctivities 


Employment security activities in January reflected the influences of seasonal 
developments, the 12.5-percent longer work month, the continuing uncertainty in 
some consumer goods lines, and government allocation of materials. Visits to 
local offices, new applications for work, and claims for wmemployment insurance 
rose sharply, primarily due to the increase in the volume of claimants and other 
job seekers. The rise in job seekers stemmed from further seasonal declines in 
outdoor activities, food processing, and tobacco; a sharper~-than-usual decrease 
in construction because of government regulations; seasonal curtailments in trade; 
temporary layoffs for inventory and model changeover; continuing weaknesses in 
textiles and apparel, although improvements oocurred in some areas; and new en- 
trants into the labor market, including mid-year graduates from school. Despite 
continuing sharp reductions in farm placements, total placements of workers in 
jobs moved upward as nonfarm placements showed a substantial gain. The gain in 
nonfarm placement activity resulted chiefly from increased demands in manufactur- 
ing establishments, following the hiring lull in December. Seasonal improvements 
in some areas in the apparel and leather products industries, and hiring in 
machinery, metal, chemical, and transportation equipment plants were responsible 
for a considerable portion of the increase in placements among manufacturers. 





Summary of Employment Security Operations, Jenuary 1952 


Percentage 

Number Number or 

Aotivity ae eae SHAT ESE RO TU ATG a bie 

amount veces een: Jan. 1951 

1951 1951 
Visits to local offices..c.scoce 11,939,800 + 36.0 a Geo 11,209,100 
Now applications ececcocseccceece 777,100 + 48.7 = 28 783,200 
Counseling interviews...ccccccee 119,800 + 31.2 - 1.5 121,600 
Placements--totaleccocccccccecs 596,800 - 6.7 + 4.0 573, 700 
Nonfarm.ccccccccccccccccccccs 473,000 + 10.9 - 2.6 485,800 
Initial claims 8 / Kale cinialel aes SNe 1,354,000 + 19.4 + 28.5 1,053, 700 
Weeks of unemployment covered 

by continued claims....cceeee 6,529,600 ue ens ye + 20.6 5,413,600 
Weekly average beneficiaries... 1,185,200 + 48.6 a AAO) 971,700 


Benefits paideccccccccccccceres $116,469, 800 + 64.9 + 28.7 $90,475,300 


a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to refleot more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 
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Visits to Local Offices 
and New Applications 


Up Markedly 


Visits to local offices 
by persons seeking job 
information and other en- 
ployment security serv- 
ices rose markedly (36 
percent) in January to 
11,939,800--the largest 
volume in any month 
since the beginning of 
the Korea action in June 
At the same time, new applications 





1950. 
for work showed a sharper rise, increasing 
48.7 percent above the December volume to 


777,100. Except for January 1951, this 
represented the largest number of new job 
applications received in any month since 
January 1950. In the first month of last 
year, the volume was only slightly above 
(0.8 percent) the number of new applica- 
tions this January. Primarily responsi- 
ble for the increases in visits to local 
offices and new applications were (1) the 


substantial rise in the number of job 
seekers who were claiming unemployment 
benefits, (2) the longer work month, and 
(3) new entrants into the labor market. 


Men accounted for more than one-fifth 
(54 percent) of the rise in new job ap- 
plicants, with their registrations for 
work increasing 40 percent to 485,700. 
This was 3 percent above the number of new 
applications from men in January 1951, 
and the largest volume in any month since 
January 1950. Although new applications 
of women rose two-thirds above the Decem- 
ber volume to 291,400, they were 6 per- 
cent fewer than during the comparable 
month a year earlier. 


Handicapped workers filed 30,000 new 
job applications in January--S7 percent 
more than in December, but about 8 per~ 
cent less than in January 1951. Appli- 
cations of handicapped men increased 36 
percent between December and January to 
25,400, while those of women were up 44 
percent to 4,600. 
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Unemployment in- 


surance Claims 


Show Sharp Rise 





OL 










Va 
x Continuing the 
seesonal upward 
movement of the 
preceding three 
months, claims far 
unemployment in- 
surance increased sharply during January 
1952. Initial claims (for the most part 
representing new unemployment among 
covered workers) were one-fifth above 
December's volume and 28 percent above 
the number in Januery 1951. Totaling 
1,354,000 in January, the volumes of such 
claims reached the highest point for any 
month since January 1950. Weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed, representing continuing 
unemployment among covered workers, rose 
more than one-half from December to 
6,529,600 during the first month of the 
year. This was one-fifth above last 
January's level and the largest volume of 
weeks claimed in any month since the in- 
vasion of South Korea. Continuing season 
al declines in construction, lumbering, 
food processing, and tobacco industries 
contributed substantially to the claims 
load. The sizable reduction in construc- 
tion employment--more than the usual 
seasonal decline--resulted partly from 
material shortages and restrictions on 
non-defense building activities. The 
usual curtailments in trade, and layoffs 
for inventory-taking and model changeover 
also added to the number of claims for 
unemployment benefits. Conditions in 
textiles and apparel remained spotty, al- 
though some areas reported improvement. 
These industries continued to be respon- 
sible for a sizable volume of claims 
during the month. Layoffs caused by 
material shortages also continued to oc- 
cur, but not in the same volume as a year 
agoe As in previous years, administrative 
factors contributed to the January upswing 
in claims. Among these factors were the 
availability of a new quarter's wage 
credits for benefit purposes in a majority 
of States, and the postponement of claims- 


taking from the Christmas holiday in many 
States. 





As in past years, the rise in claim 
activity between December and January was 
widespread. All but four New England 


States, Delaware, Maryland, and Washing~ 
ton showed an increase in initial claims, 
while New Hampshire was the only State 
not participating in the rise in weeks of 
unemployment claimed. The January total 
of initial claims was more than double 
that for December in the District of 
Columbia, and Alabama, while the increases 
jin weeks claimed amounted to more than 
100 percent in 11 western States. 


Among the six large States which ac- 
count for about one-half the covered 
workers in the Nation--California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, Qhio, and 
Pennsylvania--the relative increases in 
claims varied widely. Initial claims in 
California rose 33 percent and in Qhio 
22 percent, the only States in this group 
with increases greater than the national 
average. Among the contributing factors 
in California wers (1) the restriction of 
construction and other outside activities 
due to severe weather conditions, (2) 
layoffs in retail trade establishments 
and post offices following the holiday 


season, and (3) fluctuating activity in 
the apparel industry. The rise of 22 
percent in Ohio's volume of jnitial 
claims reflected, in part, layoffs due to 
material shortages and inventory-taking, 
and seasorial cutbacks in the construction 
industry. Initial claims increases in 
the other four States of this group were 
nell below the national average, ranging 
from 6 to 14 percent. Weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed were up 53 percent in 
Michigan and 65 percent in Pennsylvania. 
In Michigan a substantial portion of the 
weeks were claimed by former workers in 
the automobile industry unemployed be- 
cause of material shortages. The princi- 
pal contributors to the weeks claimed 
load in Pennsylvania were workers from 


the apparel, construction, textile, pri- 
mary metal, coal mining, fabricated metal, 
and food processing industries. In the 
remaining four State in this group-- 
California, Illinois, New York, and Ohio-- 
the increases in weeks claimed ranged from 
42 to 47 percent, as compared to the 52- 
percent rise for the Nation as a whole. 


Beneficiaries and 


Benefits U 
Significantly 


Continuing the 
rise which began 
in November, the 
average weekly 
volume of clainm- 
ants receiving un- 
employment insurance checks rose by 48.6 
percent in January 1952 to a total of 


1,185,200--the sharpest turn-of-the-year 
increase in beneficiaries during the post- 
war period. All States partioipated in 
the increase, with eight western States 
showing a rise of more than 100 percent. 
Total benefits paid to unemployed workers 
showed an even greater relative increase-~ 
up 6469 percent to $116.5 million in 
Januery. This was 29 percent above the 
amount paid during January a year a&g0, and 
represented the largest benefit outlay 
since Jue 1950. The average weekly bene- 
fit check for total unemployment rose from 
$22.03 in December to $22.28 in January, 
representing the fifth conseoutive month 
that it has reached a new high. 





Insured Unemployment 
Experiences Sharp Upswing 


Conforming to the usual turn-of-the- 
year upswing, the average weekly volume of 
insured unemployment under the State, 


Veteran, and Railroad programs increased 
by one-fourth (25.4 percent) between 
December and January to 1,430,600. State 
insured unemployment (which accowted for 
about 97 percent of the total), ata 
weekly average of 1,384,100 in January, 
represented an increase of 25.7 percent. 
As in the case of weeks of unemployment 
claimed, New Hampshire was the only State 
not showing an increase in State insured 
unemployment in January. As compared to 
a year ago, the average weekly volume in 
January 1952 was 20.9 percent above that 
for January 1951, but was approximately 
42 percent below the post-war high of 
2,380,900 reached in January 1950. 
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Total Referrals 
Turn Upward; De- 
cline in Place- 


ments Moderate 


PLACEMENTS 


After dropping 
markedly in each 
of the two pre- 
ceding months, 
total job refer- 
rals by employment security offices rose 
4.8 percent in January to 970,500--virtu- 
ally the same volume as in January a year 
ago, and three-fifths above tne level two 
years earlier. Responsible for the in- 
crease was a substantial rise in nonfarm 
referrals which more than offset a further 
sharp seasonal decline in farm referrals. 
Also, as nonfarm placements increased, the 
significant decline of the previous two 
months in total placements lessened con- 
siderably in January. Total placements of 
596,800 this month were 6.7 percent less 
than in December, but 4 percent above the 
volume a year ago. Moreover, total place- 
ments in the first month of this year 
represented a gain of 63 percent over 
January 1950. 





Farm Referrals and 
Placements Con- 


tinue seasonal 


Decline 





Agricultural refer 
rals fell 39 per- 
cent below the 
December volume 
to 139,700 while 
placements in farm jobs dropped 42 per- 
cent to 123,800, as the mid-winter slack 
in agricultural operations continued in 
most sections of the country during 
January. Despite these reductions, how- 
ever, farm referrals and placements this 
January were more than two-fifths greater 
than the respective volumes a year ago. 





Altogether, 27 States and Puerto Rico 
reported farm placement declines of more 
than 100 between December and January. 
The most significant decreases occurred 
in Arkansas (30,900), Mississippi 
(13,600), Lowisiana (12,300), California 
(7,900), and Texas (6,500). Slackened 
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demand for workers in the harvesting of 
cotton accounted for the bulk of the de- 
clines in Arkansas, California, and Texas, 
while Louisiana's decrease was attribu- 
table to a tapering off in the demand for 
workers on cotton, sugar, and fruit and 
tree-nut farms. The placement decline in 
Mississippi was also attributable in 
large part to reduced activity on fruit 
and tree-nut farms. 


Only three States--South Carolina, 
Florida, and Illinois--showed farm place- 
ment gains in excess of 100 in January. 
South Carolina's gain of nearly 1,500 
occurred primarily on vegetable farms 
while Florida's increase of 500 reflected 
expanded placement activity with fruit am 
tree-nut farms. A small rise of approxi- 
mately 150 in Illinois resulted chiefly 
from some increases in the demand for 
workers on general farms. 


With the exception of general farms, 
placement reductions occurred in each of 
the major farm categories between December 
and January. As was the situation in both 
November and December, placements on 
cotton farms showed the largest absolute 
decline--down approximtely 66,500 to 

,900. Significant placement decreases 
also occurred on fruit and tree-nut farms 
(down 14,000 to a volume of 10,600) and 
on vegetable farms (down 3,600 to 21,600). 
However, placements on general farms 
showed a small rise of 1,800 in January, 
reaching a total of 10,100--approximately 
the same number as a year ago. 


Reflecting the above changes in vol- 
ume, the relative distribution of place- 
ments among selected crop activities 
varied as follows between December and 
January: 


Percent of total 


Major crop activity January December 


COUCOniem se cles cieteteletsliere 60 66 
Vegetable..ccocccees 17 l2 
Fruit and tree-nut.. 9 Ws 
Generals yl... Uecees 8 4 
UGG srerehetetersielelererene’ ore 6 6 
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Nonfarm Placements 
how first In- 
crease Since August 


Despite seasonal 
influences which 
lower nonagricul- 
tural employment 
during the first 
month of the year, 
January witnessed a reversal of the down- 
trend in nonfarm placement activity. 
After declining substantially in both 
November and December, nonfarm referrals 
rose 19 percent to 830,800. Nonfarm 
placements increased for the first time 
since August, rising approximately 11 per- 
cent to 473,000. Except for 1951, the 
volumes of both nonfarm referrals and 
placements this January were record highs 
for the month in the post-war period. 
Last January, nonfarm referrals were 6 
percent and placements 3 percent above the 
levels during January 1952. A sharp gain 
(31 percent) over December in placements 
in manufacturing establishments was pri- 
marily responsible for a substantial 
majority of the rise in nonfarm placement 
activity this month. 





Women experienced a much greater rela- 
tive gain in nonfarm placements between 
December and January than did men. Place- 
ments of women rose 18 percent to 203,400, 
while those of men showed an increase of 
6 percent to 269,600. A total of 19,500 
placements of handicapped workers in non- 
agricultural employment were effected 
during the month--15.6 percent more than 
in December. Rising 14 percent to 16,700, 
nonfarm placements of handicapped men 
accounted for approximately 86 out of 
every 100 of the total. However, place- 
ments of handicapped women increased 23 
percent over Vecember to 2,800. 


Placements in Manufacturing 


p Markedly 


A sharp gain in placements among 
manufacturers was primarily responsible 
for a substantial majority of the over-all 
rise in nonfarm placements. Those in 
manufacturing establishments totaled 
143,000--up 31 percent from the December 
volume. All major industry groups, ex- 
cept tobacco and ordnance, shared in the 
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increase from December. The largest gain 
occurred in the apparel industry, followed 
by machinery, metals, chemicals, leather 
products, transportation equipment, and 
textiles. Together, these groups ac- 
counted for 87 percent of the net rise in 
placements among manufacturers. 


The second largest gain occurred in 
service establishments (excluding private 
households), where placements rose 23.5 
percent to 46,600. The increase of 7 per- 
cent to 88,200 placements in private 
households may be attributed to the longer 
work month. Placements in government es- 
tablishments showed a rise of 16 percent 
over December's volume to 30,800. This 
gain resulted primarily from the longer 
work month plus delayed reporting of the 
placement of postal workers for the 
Christmas season. A decline of 4 percent 
to 36,500 placements in construction--the 
smallest volume in any month since March 
1950--reflected the curtailment of build- 
ing activities because of material short- 
ages and credit restrictions, as well as 
aeasonal influences. Placements in trade 
decreased 4.7 percent as hiring slowed 
following the holiday season. Fewer 
placements with interstate railroads re- 
sulted in a decline of 11 percent to 
25,500 in the total volume of placements 
in transportation, comnunication, and 


_other public utilities. 


These changes were responsible for 
Significant shifts in the percentage dis- 
tribution of nonfarm placements among the 
major industry groups between December 
1951 and January 1952, as follows: 


Percent of total 

Major industry group January December 
Cons truction.cccceccoces ToT 
Manufacturingececccrscecs 30.2 2 
Transportation, comnumi- 

cation and public 

UGLLIGLES ecccscevcese 4.9 6.1 
Wholesale and retail 

UPAAS sess esses ces se 19.3 ne 
Service--total.cccccccce 2920 28. 

Domeis bi Gis eiels ole ele ie! oleletere Us Fa f 19 
GovernmMente secsecceccervce 6.5 6 





Placements in Semi-skilled 
Occupations Show Warked Gain 


Placements in nonfarm semi-skilled 
jobs rose 43 percent (20,200) to 67,600 
in January--the largest gain in any oc- 
cupational category. An increase of 19 
percent (4,500) over December to 28,600 
was recorded in skilled job placements. 
These gains occurred mainly as a result 
of the larger volumes of placements in the 
apparel, machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, textile, and leather goods indus-~ 
tries. Other substantial increases were 
experienced in placements of professional 
and managerial workers--up 19 percent to 
6,500--and service workers--up 15 percent 
to 136,200. More than two-thirds of the 
latter increase was about equally divided 
between trade establishments and private 
households, with most of the remainder 
occurring in service establishments. 
Placements in unskilled jobs showed a gain 
for the first time since September, edging 
up 3.2 percent to 161,900. Reduced hiring 
in trade was the chief factor contributing 
to a decline of 2.5 percent to 72,200 
placements in clerical and sales occupa- 
tions. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements among major occupational 
groups in December and January was as 
follows: 


Fercent of total 
Occupational group January December 
Professional and 
MANAZOTiAlecccccrcee 1 
Clerical and saleSeceoe 15 
Service es ccccccccccses 28 
DOG clelelslslslee ss e608 6 6. 
Semi~skilledecccceccce 14 
Unskilled and other... 34 


Counseling Inter- 
views Rise Signi- 
ficantly 


2 es 


Ie 


Sharp increases 
occurred during 
January in both 
total and initial 
counseling inter- 
views with appli- 
cants requiring assistance in making a 
vocational choice or adjustment. For the 
most part, these rises resulted from two 
major factors--the expansion of testing and 
counseling programs in schools for mid- 
year graduates, and the longer work month. 
Total couseling interviews increased 31 
percent to 119,800, and initial or first- 
time interviews rose 32 percent to 74,900. 
These volumes were the largest since last 
May, and were virtually at the same levels 
as in January a year ago. 






Although men accounted for more than 
one-half of the increase between December 
and January in the volumes of both total 
and initial counseling interviews, the 
sharper relative rises occurred among 
women job applicants. Total and initial 
counseling interviews with women rose 
about two-fifths to 44,200 and 29,500, 
respectively, while those with men were 
up slightly more than one-fourth to 
75,600 and 45,600, respectively. 


Some 15,300 initial counseling inter- 
views were held with handicapped job 
applicants during January-~30 percent 
more than in December. Here, also, the 
relative rise was greater among women 
than among men. Initial cowmseling inter 
views with women increased 37 percent to 
2,900. Such interviews with handicapped 
men were up 29 percent over the December 
volume to 12,400. 


(Tables on Employment Security Activities on following pages ) 
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Nonagricultural placements by State, January 1952 


Pata corrected to February 21, 1952) 









Industry division 














Region 
and Handi capped Women Shor t-t ime 
State Wholesale 
Construction Mamfacturing and retail 


trade 







Total, 53 States.... 472,999 










































Region I: 
Connecticut...... 9,036 1,212 
Maine i: we «emis eae 2, 0b4 195 
Massachusetts.... 23, 038 574 4,592 
New. Hampshire.... 1,703 17 127 0 
Rhode Island..... 2,619 Ww 1,762 1,030 
Vermont.....-..e- 566 26 264 50 
Region II: % 
New Jersey....... 10, 453, 320 198 6,175 3, O45 
New York......... 71, 429 1,181 763 Uy, 293 21,520 
Puerto Rico...... 982 187 435 8 202 72 
Virgin Island.... 91 43 4 7 32 16 5 2 32 5 
Region III; ; 
Delaware......... 1,081 él 392 158 349 292 1a. 12 555 90 
Pennsylvania..... 17,318 693 7,215 2, 461 5,169 3, 821 1,780 589 9, 381 3, 093 
Region IV: 
Dist.) of Cole... 4,749 143 ale 1,108 1,824 1,083 1,590 123 1,998 1,044 
Maryland......... 4, Bo 66 2) 131 808 916 4gg 345 170 1,892 349 
North Carolina... 10, 660 2,129 2,708 2, 268 2,939 2,115 619 339 4, 882 975 
Wirginialrcleestes 6, 803 1, 067 1,142 1, 386 2, 61 1,989 594 172 2,943 880 
West Virginia. 1,745 63 496 3 483 299 260 50 928 203 
Region V;: 
Alabama.......... 10, 785 1, 866 4, 010 1,787 2, 389 1,742 3 205 4, 545 Tu 
Florida...sccsses 17, 695 1,730 2, 829 3929 132 3, 88 1, 88 1, O41 8, 083 3, O4L 
Gear cia. cfisicse sie 8, 69 1, 294 2, 097 1,989 2,58 1,856 728 262 3, 812 1,39 
Mississippi...... 7, 369 951 3,09 1,280 1,733 1,216 46 139 3,589 933 
South Carolina... T, 226 1,617 1,571 927 1,628 1,230 1, 483 272 2,375 63 
Tennessee........ 9, 638 eon 3, 602 1,738 2, 267 1,670 710 651 4, 528 1,27 
Region VI: 
Kentucky,........ 2, 227 129 746 594 193 303 205 100 1,000 194 
Michigan,........ 9, 967 417 3, 502 2,163 2, 38 1,009 1,499 664 3,100 1,659 
ObVoesenarcticemeee 23,146 1, 423 7, 498 6,027 5,929 3, 962 2, 269 1,217 7,148 10, 392 
Region VII: 
Diinois...2.... E 17,119 313 8,077 3,108 3, 020 1,279 2,601 bho 5, 4es 3,169 
Indiaman. <acecee 8, 546 255 3, 695 1,642 1,787 1, 045 1,168 536 3, 325 1,108 
Wisconsin........ 8,586 an 4, 504 1, Wa 1, 374 746 976 585 3,317 908 
Region VIII; 4 
Minnesota,....... T, 683 595 2,138 1,492 1, 689 1,121 1, 769 337 1,902 3,193 
Montana.......... 1,752 207 138 yy 4O7 184 586 5 369 455 
North Dakota..... 1,311 57 8 336 622 434 228 g 399 107 
South Dakota..... 1,073 18h 54 299 3U7 216 189 29 290 387 
Region IX: 
Downe tesa sini 5,178 250 1, U5 1, 468 1, 22 641 783 392 1,935 ypu 
Kansas siecic nice cites 7,03 1,15 1,508 1,44 1, 38 910 1,572 165 2, 081 1,433 
Missouri......... 7 592 yo 4582 3,161 3,567 2,279 1, 858 500 5,84 2,917 
Nebraska......... 8 318 1,152 1,063 20) 1, 800 146 1, 002 791 
Region X: 
Arkansas......-.. 8,635 2, 363 2,136 1, 469 2, 013 1,417 654 385 3, 026 1,487 
Louisiana........ 7, 628 1,109 1, 736 1,76 2,091 1, 460 937 175 3,103 1,559 
Oklahoma......... 9, 632 1, 308 1,113 3,089 2, 693 1,815 1,429 387 3, 203 ,099 
Tie Xa Bette sth oleate Wy, 329 5, 243 7, 813 13,017 13,221 8,497 5,035 1,242 17,288 12, 356 
Region XI: 























1/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; government; 
and establishments not elsewhere classified, 
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Total, 55 States. 


Region I: 
Cennecticut.... 
Maine..secseees 
Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire.. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont.... 





Region II: 
New Jersey....- 
New York...+..- 
Puerto Rice.... 
Virgin Islands. 


Regien III: 
Delaware......+ 
Pennsylvania... 


Regien IV: 
Dist. of Col... 
Maryland....... 
North Carolina. 
Virginia....... 
West Virginia.. 





Georgi@....eee 
Mississippi.... 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee...... 


Regien Vir 
Kentucky...++.+ 
Michigan....... 
Ohi@.esssseeses 


Region VII: 
Tllinois....... 
Indiana.. 
Wisconsin, 






Region VIII: 
Minnesota.....+ 





North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


Region IX: 





Missouris....++ 
Nebraska.....+5 


Regien Xz 
ArkansSaSeosssses 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. . 
TOXASccsescesece 





Region XI: 
Colorade...eeee 





Utahswcccccsees 
Wyeming...eesss 


Region XII: 
Arizona.....e0- 





Region XIII: 
Alask@..sseeees 





Excludes transitional claims. 


Visits te local 
offices 






Selected lecal office employment security activities, by State, January 1952 


Initial claims received a 


[st atone 





[Data corrected to February 21, 19527 


Weeks of unemployment covered 


by continued claims 








a = 


New 
applications 2/ 


Percentage 


Counseling interviews 


Dec. 1351 















re 


Placements 


Nonagricul tural 


11,989,781] +8640 | 1,554,017] +1944 | 491,149 | 6,529,635 2,626,978 119,769| 74,874 596,807 | 472,999 


465,796 
1,952,770 
28,705 
1,225 


18,351 
902,984 


§5,516 
118,121 
251,636 
128,978 

89,649 


197,021 
204, 765 
160,992 
130,529 
115,089 
288, 731 


122,364 
589,909 
526, 441 


468,778 
217,414 
153,552 


165,695 
52,293 
26,921 
21,739 


97,627 
76,249 
200,079 
57,160 


215,604 
151,621 
124,197 
394,120 


71,000 
45,525 
50,195 
19,311 


70,615 
1,272,860 
25,870 
29,231 


14,978 
53,781 
238, 025 
345,369 


types of applicants fer whom written applications are not taken. 


8,131 
572,442 


11,659 
60, 789 
145,909 
49,737 
74, 062 


72,586 
51,796 
75,440 
53,119 
54,558 

166,744 


87,982 
427,250 
235,301 


338, 423 
119,319 
98,788 


105,592 
24,636 
13,449 

7,814 


38,525 
29, 481 
129, 405 
20,568 


67,087 
91,100 
48,725 
62,978 


11,384 
12,055 


28,301 
5,508 


14,031 
648,230 
15,507 
8,348 


10, 769 

34,681 
149,529 
209,728 


Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period, 


+30.3 
+64,8 


_ +7868 
+62.6 
+4543 
+7661 
460.2 


+34,5 
+24,5 
42765 
+40.1 
435.1 
+48.9 


+44.2 
452.6 
+46.0 


+41,5 
+29.8 
+80.4 


+116.8 
+164.1 
4141.7 
4134.7 


+125.5 
+104.7 

+23,9 
4212.5 


+85.5 
+61.7 
+65.5 
+59.6 


+106.7 
+100.6 


+94.7 
+158.7 


+56.0 

+474! 
+802 

+60.4 


+87.9 
4131.2 
+8642 
+84,1 


154,952 
576, 300 


2,505 
234,876 


3,569 
25,298 
86,655 
25,575 


102,116 


155,919 
44,327 
34,552 


33,416 
4,715 
1,286 
1,436 


12,280 
7,098 
55,082 
5,500 


15,182 
18,897 
14,532 
22,701 


2,550 
1,473 


6,751 
1,045 


4,269 
270,016 
9,477 
2,615 


1,281 
4,627 
29,897 
39,742 


Y Includes intrastate claims sent directly te the central office in some States. 
The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some 


+43.7 
+41.3 
412.5 
+61.6 
-.5 
+104.1 


+47.5 
442.4 
+252.56 








9,244 
2,078 
23,155 
1,75 
2,619 
695 


10,637 
71,927 
982 
101 


1,086 
17,510 


4,755 
4,897 
12,934 
6, 862 
1,755 


11,644 
27,347 
10,289 
10,767 
9,898 
37, 309 


2,322 
10,046 
23,415 


17,822 
8,577 
8,984 


7,985 
2,039 
1,413 
1,214 


5,526 
7,289 
15,318 
5,021 


27,589 

8,102 
11,080 
51,533 


4,855 
6,011 


2,821 
744 


22,093 
49,453 
1,073 
1,681 


529 
2,121 
4,257 
4,796 


1,081 
17,318 





4,749 
4,864 
10,660 
6,803 
1,745 


10,785 
17,695 
8,694 
7,369 
7,226 
9,638 


2,227 
9,967 
23,146 


17,119 
8,546 
8,586 


7,683 
1,752 
1,311 
1,073 


5,178 
7,033 
15,592 
4,804 


8,635 
7,628 
9,652 
44,329 


4,128 
3,951 


2,759 
672 





4,170 
30, 851 
1,036 
1,445 


529 
1,915 
4,041 
4,655 


Percentage 


change 
from 


Dec, 1951 


+10.9 


oy | 


Selected local office activities by State - Veterans y, January 1952 


(Bata corrected to February 21, 19527 






Region end State 


Total, 55 States.....ccoe 




























































Region I: 
Connecticutecs.cccrevee 299 
Maines. .esscees 47 
Massachusetts... 1,869 
New Hampshire. 46 
Rhode Island... 20 
Vermonte..sccssccesecce it 
Region IT: 
New Jersey 120 
New York.. 634 
Puerto Ri 15 
Virgin Islands, ° 
Region ITT: 
Delawarecocosssscccsece 2 
Pennsylvaria.scsescccee $11 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 58.0 101 
Marylen deseccccccccccce 56.9 51 
Worth Carolina, oecessee 87.7 140 
Wirgirds.scseceescucnce 22.7 46 
West Virgimia....cceere 52,1 18 
Region V: 
Alabams..reccecccsceces 50.0 85 
Florida... ove 52.7 512 
Georgia.cec. see 50.9 89 
Mississippi. ccccsccsee 81.9 46 
South Carolina. . 52.5 105 
TennesbeO....ceee ° 45.8 597 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.cercoccssoccce 46 
Michigan...ccsccceceoee 299 
ObLOccsecccecscccercose 468 
Region VII: 
TING Beeeeecscecvcece 525 
276 
Wisconsin. s.sccsccsccses 247 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota, 240 
Montana... 25 
Korth Dekota..... 52 
South Dakota.cccccscces 2 
Region II: 
Towa. coceses 168 
101 
199 
90 
Region I: 
ATKENEAS eo eeseeeceerece 141 
82 
154 
552 
52 
87 
59 
4 
Region XIT: 
89 
668 
5 
17 
Region XIII: 
AlASER. cecesececcccccce a 
Tdaho.ssessyacess 62 
Oregons cesececoes hae 


Includes veterans of all wars. 
The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
ef applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 

y Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Average weekly insured unemployment a, under State programs, by State, 2/ by month, 1951-1952 


Pats corrected to February 25, 1952) 


Change from 
scrape 1951 
Region 
and ate 1952 
State 































































































poten [aa | sit eins 
Region I: 
Conn..... 16,294 | 17,718 14,513 | 14,009] 12,99 12,524 16,199 | +2,640| +19.5 
Maine.. 8,545 | 7, 447 7,451 7, 449 8,55 9, 813 10, 238 +35 +3 
Mase...-- 6,208 | 54,059) 52,676 | 52,118] 52, 156 56, 488 65,338 | +15,523| +312 
Wehlnawts 6,982 | 7,263 8,226 1,9 8,872 7,903 7,613 | 41,820] +31.2 
Relena see 22,200} 22,50 2,826 | 22,3 17,746 18, 399 21,039 | +10,503| +99.7 
Vi donne 1,509 | 1,52 1,76 1,926 1,872 2, 265 2,970 | 41,285] +76.3 
Region II: 
Wedisic ove +189 46,538 | 42,920! 4e,901 | 46,291) M1, 591 ye, 84g 63,118 | +11,805| +23.0 
1) aon oe 190,36 215,518 | 188,979 | 178,192 | 183,933 196, 003 219, 346 232,615 | 415,125 +7.0 
Region III 
Debena cae ; 2 16132 1,179] 1,221 1, 068 1,031 1, 054 1,421 1,886 +35 $1.9 
Pasieranine i 2° 82,810} 83,19 77,544 74,112 78,595 90, 091 120,123 | +37,550| +15.5 
Region IV; 
DiC. Souee 1,667 1,504} 1,460 1,417 1,235 1,42 1,75 2, 659 -679| 20.3 
Mdie sass FEM by 10, 727 8,47 6,504 6, 687 7, ® 10, 017 13,496 +304) +2.3 
Bici oe. 30,585 | 30,954] 28,456 24, 206 25, 204 a4, 718 30,171 | +12,18 +67.7 
Vasernese 12, 661 | 10,500 8,223 7, 408 7, 504 1, 339 10,553 | +1,8 +214 
W.Vas.0s 11,746 | 10,407 8,470 8, 462 8,987 11,3 16,287 | +2,097] +14.8 
Region Vz: 
laces css 13,911 | 13,212 12, 225 11, 627 15,290 13, 358 15, 622 +520 aes 
Plessiaso6 17,174 | 18,014] 17,078 | 13,790] 10,535 10,157 10, 940 -534| -4.7 
Gactcectece 16,082 | 15,423 | 13,837 | 11,376] 12,900 13,877 17,889 | +3,785| +26.8 
Miss. 7,720 | 7,506 6,274 5, 25 6, 916 8,762 12, 021 egal +22.1 
Bios seen 10,958 | 10,543 9,559 8,99 9, 320 10, 010 12,863 | +3,456] +36.7 
Tenn..... 25,523 | 22,712} 22,694) 21,53 25, 992 28, 454 34,973 | +9,213] +35.8 
Region VI: 
Rycceatee 16, 384 | 14,890} 13,458 13,479] 14,885 15, 467 18,813 | +4,50%) +31.5 
Mich, 51,102 | 55,099 +493 | 50,643] 57,479 17,155 89,296 | +34,4e1 |) +62.9 
Ohio 33,402 | 31,833| 30,357 | 32,660) 38,045] n,758 49,693 | +8,769| +21.4 
Region VII: 
Tigsteeee 76,820) 70,596| 62,078] 54, ey 55,780} 57,37’ 73,811 | -2,730] -3.6 
Tod Jones i 22,858 | 20,109} 15,108 13,2 19,115 22, Ou 25,617 | +10,874| +73.8 
Wialactens 13,77 i 6 6, 85 6, 678 5, 868 7,519| 11,759 15, ola 20,877 | +7,101] +51.5 
Region VIII: am pean P Bs us, + ri 
Minn....- 19, 7,3 Ay ie) » 320 5s 8,1 13,932 24,027 | +4,733) +24.5 
Mont..... : 79. be 604 205 1, 401 3,236 6,068 21:70 leeeend 
N.Dak.... 198 170 139 125 578 1,771 3,122 +690| +28,4 
8. Dak. . 218 202 158 153 333 877 1,764 =344| 16,3 
Region Ix; 
lowa...+. 3,226| 2,792 2,432 2,495 2, 623 4, 365 8,440} 41,487] +21.) 
Kans....- 5,470] 4,312 2, 869 2,672 oie 4, 250 6,271 align 255 
Moses aes 18,245 | 16,662] 18,316] 22,377 2985 24, 250 28, 165 | +3,873| +15.9 
Nebr... 660 623 604 529 808 1,881 y 688 +606] +24.8 
Region Xt 
AxK ose o0s 5,416 4, 890 7, 695 10, 474 15,133 | +3,984| +35.7 
Tiicawereas 15,907 11,123 11, 52 13,870 19,491 +1, et +705 
Okla..... 184 6, 46 1,938 10, 675 434} -3.9 
Sexe scis = 11,152 9,727 10, Hn 13, 43 -288 =2.1 
Region XI; 
Colo..... 2,131 1, 368 1, 432 2,613 -500| 16.1 
N.Mex.... 1,599 1,097 1,575 2, 4a +431] +21.0 
Utah..... 2, 780 1, 750 3,180 5,693 $28.9 
Wy0..see6 801 260 660 1,370 13.0 
Region XII; 
Aris..... 3 L 2, 35 1,959 3, 018 ie 
Calif.... 104, 761 80, 787 242, oF +1.8 
Nev...... 6 1,216 954 656 2,092 +11.2 
Region XIII: ; 
Idaho.... 1,871 988 7,320 +18,9 
Oreg..+.0 8,15 5,913 ee ue +47. 
Wash..... 14, 2: i 9,266 6,348 | +15,117 


1/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day workweek. 
2/ Bxcludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Benefit payments by State, January 1952 


(Corrected to February 25, 19527 


Weeks compensated Beneficiaries Benefits paid 























































































































































































































































































































































































































Region Total unemployment 
Fs Percentage Percentage 
change from Amount 2/ change from 
Dec, 1951 = Dece 1951 
Total, Sl States.ccccccvee +64.9 
Region I: 
Connecticuteccccccscces 55,011 51,167 11,959 1,103, 066 44762 
MBin@.ecccceee 41,710 36,442 9,067 611,060 +24.5 
Massachusettsecccoccses 265,091 238,595 57,628 6,030, 788 +503 
New Hampshire...scceese 32,815 27,909 7,134 619, 709 +16,1 
Rhode Island.ceceeseece 91,277 86,769 19,843 1,954,198 +2825 
Vermont.crrcccccceseces 11,750 10,561 2,554 237,334 +56.9 
Region II: 
New Jersey.cscesccccese 245,810 218, 723 53,437 5,505,351 +93.1 
New York. cecccoececcees 1,063,019 962,342 231,091 23,342,175 +65.1 
Region III: 
Delawarescoccccescccsce 7,304 6,499 1,588 136,745 +64,5 
Pennsylvania...cccsecre 482,652 433,451 104,924 10, 767,036 +90.9 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia...... 8,439 8,299 1,835 153,221 +58.2 
Marylandecscocccce A 62,988 53,978 13,693 1,229,665. +78.5 
North Carolina. eee 148,255 135,727 52,229 2,316,024 +57.1 
Virginia..cccccccccccee 43, 886 40,720 9,540 727, 446 +9626 
West Virginia.ccc.coeee 62,198 51,859 13,521 1,112,890 +7704 
Region V: 
Alabama.e..cccccccscaces 53, 766 50,124 11,688 879,911 +3767 
Florida... ccoccccccseees 31,420 29,559 6,850 521,755 +3548 
GOOF gi be. ccccvcccccccss 60, 767 55,277 13,210 981,509 +3007 
Mississippi...scccoscce 41,573 38, 406 9,038 642,520 +50,8 
South Carolina.....cces 44,189 40,369 9,606 780,660 445.02 
TENNESSEE. cesccecessece 111,864 105, 499 24,3518 1,870,246 +5726 
Region VI: 
Kentuckycocccecsccscore 68,143 63,772 14,814 1,175,248 +44,1 
Michigan. scccscccccoece 345,936 319, 800 75,205 9,116, 836 +45.6 
Ohi esecccccccccscescces 193, 837 176,453 42,158 4,315,771 +67.9 
Region VII: 
T1lLinoi8.cecccccccccoes 284,770 227,339 61,907 +554 
Indiant.e.cccccccccccsee 100, 723 87,349 21,896 +60.6 
WIBCONSINs ceosccceeccce 81, 410 69,162 17,698 +108.7 
Region VIII: 
Minnesotasce-coccccccce 79,329 72,968 17,245 1, 458, 732 +112.7 
Montana. ..scccccccceccs 17,585 17,385 3,779 $24,301 +146.9 
North Dakot&..eccrccees 12,298 11,444 2,673 291,422 4156.2 
South Dakota....-serese 5,239 4,820 1,139 102,271 +173,2 
Region IX: 
Tewaseccccccccccccccses 22,125 19,001 4,810 436,905 +155.8 
KanSas.cecseccccceccece 24,321 21,399 5,287 ) 522, 408 +90.5 
MiSSOUFL. ..cccccccccece 94,017 76, 825 20,438 1,687,037 +3261 
Nebraska..coccecesccces 15,876 15,033 328,109 +219.9 
Region Xz 
ArkanSas..cccecscccscce 45,044 59,317 729,393 +60.3 
Lowisiana..cccccccvcnce 69,182 63, 800 1,437,248 +7767 
Oklahomaeccoeseeee 34, 203 32,152 634,101 +51.1 
TEXAS. cccccceccscecsoce 42,492 40,526 698, 492 +956 
Region XI: 
Colorado. deccccscccccce 6,138 5,884 127,292 +111.3 
New Mexico... 8,976 8,713 184,030 +100.9 
Utaheccrcccccvcsscccccs 18,360 17,295 454,598 4134.2 
Wyoming. .cccccscsccees §,111 4,677 126,752 +208.6 
Region XII: 
ATLZONA. .cccccececccece 6,531 6,242 134,685 +5502 
California...ccssccceve 553,584 $14,053 12,332,397 +49,0 
HOWALLsccsccceccccesece 12,473 9,419 225,648 414.9 
Nevada. .cccsscccccesves 7,475 7,025 181, 666 +73.3 
Region XIII: 
ALASKA... ceccccecscvces 15,038 14,672 460,718 +179.5 
23,948 23,252 551, 893 +150.1 
122,068 116,518 2,705,949 +106.0 
Washington. .ecccccevces 171,978 165, 496 4,102,291 #12752 


1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
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Time lapse in first benefit payment and appeals decisions, October-December 1951 


[Corrected to February 8, 195g) 






Appeals decisions 2/ 


Percent of 
Racion intrastate Lower authority Higher authority 3/ 
ier first benefit 














payments 1 
State issued oe Percent 
2 weeks decided 
Number Number within 
YB days 
Total, 51 States.......... U 33,228 4/ 50.7 4, 903 36.1 
Region I: 
Connecticut........+.. 4 67.0 ae --< 
Maine siccheteees Roden 92.0 27 74.1 
Massachusetts.........- W oe 287 82,6 
New Hampshire......... 5 3 --- --- 
Rhode Island......--.+- W/ 92.0 3 68.5 
Vermont oes eiusc cle sieves 87.3 3 33.3 
Region II; 
New Jorsey........0.00 3, 300 13.6 646 58.0 
New York......0cc05+r00 2/ 6,351 2/ 11.2 2/ 837 2/ 5 
Region III; 
Delawaresccsscsceccses . 55.4 14 TY 
Pennsylvania.....-- Be07 1,776 51.1 239 15.6 
Region IV: 
Dist, of Col. semen ae 84.2 0 --- 
Marylands 2s sesess =< AP 96.3 91 86.8 
North Carolina......... 71.4 23 34.8 
Virginias.s. seduces . 56, 2 12 100.9 
West Virginia.......... 60. Ww 39.0 
Region V: 
Aabamacs..ccwencecons. 86.5 16 =< 
Tiorida.. opeccss ss BAN Wh,3 11 54.5 
Georgia........+> fetes 83.1 22 68.2 
Mississippl.......ss+e6 58.2 11 --- 
South Carolina......++ 82.1 22 100.0 
Tennessee....-- pele lodis-s6 76.9 134 26.9 
Region VI; 
Kentucky, ccssccccces- : 39.4 25 8.0 
Michigan..sccascessssce 62.3 166 9.0 
Ohio..... caee sae sinisisioure 5.1 230 2.2 
Region VII: 
Tid inol sess. cssclewicncies 19.1 5/ 3 5/ 5.3 
Indiana, site celeste 6 ae 42,8 28 82.1 
Wisconain........+--e 76.8 ho 92.9 
Region VIII: 
Minne sota.......+-e00% 5 69.9 al 571 
Montazascciis ssc sete : oa 3 66.7 
North Dakota....-...++- yy, 5 20.0 
South Dakota.....cose-s 87.5 0 --- 
Region IX: 
Lowacorecemr eee ssa aac yy 2 11 81.8 
Fanaa oe ceees.cseeccles 61.0 37 97.3 
Migssourls dass series sae 84.7 117 70.9 
Nebraska........-. siemee 72.9 =e = 
Region X: 
Arkangas...--.00- eralateters 79.2 23 21.7 
Louisiana.........++.- 2 76.6 162 1.9 
Oklahoma s <isicieie.e sae elpceieis 80.8 22 45 
TO XAS Sociol e's ciaiv'c'e'se'wieis'e 80.8 32 6.3 
Region XI: 
Golormdo.s sere ccc sisale nisioe $8.9 13 84.6 
New Mexico,.......--- aa 45,9 1 100.9 
Utalds ies eis sie clases ere 95.3 3 66.7 
Wyoming..... SECC HAA GA 100.9 0 == 
Region XII: 
Arizona...... & Wer Stee a 56.2 4 100.9 
Californtiarceasscrs peas 60.2 395 39.2 
Havel dele lclaleeinl nie srateltleis 75.9 = — 
Nevadas.ccuesonoemeee A 35.2 9 66.7 
Region XIII: : 
ALASKA Seis o os eie)s.e1sasler.e ‘ 66.7 1 100.9 
Tdahiontaisis.s crasie'sis eisai ws 84,0 3 aie 
Oregon........ areata sleet 50.3 18 5.6 
Washington.......--.0++ 73.4 31 96.8 





1/ Represents first payments made weekly and biweekly. 

2/ Includes single and milti-claimant dispute cases. Decisions in New York represent all cases 
in terms of the number of Claimants involved, 

3/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority; data for these 
4 States are shown as lower authority appeals decisions. 

YW Includes decisions rendered by Rhode Island's Board of Review and Massachusetts’ Director (or 
his representative), 

5/ Includes labor-dispute decisions rendered by a special representative of Illinois' Department of 
Labor, 


Selected unemployment insurance activities, by State, October-December 1951 


[Pata corrected to February 21, 1952/ 








































































































Claimants involved 
New claims . Disqualifications in lower authority Claimants who exhausted 
dispositions New insured claimants 1/ Firet payments imposed 2/ single claimant benefits 5/ 
appeals }i/ 
Region 
and 
State 
Percent Percent 
eligible | eligible for| Average Average 
Percent with for maximus potential number of 
Number sufficient Number maximum | weekly bene-|duration of Dispositions Oct.- | weeks of 
wage credits weekly fit amount Dec, benefits 
benefit and maximum 1950 drawn 
anount duration 
Total, 51 States! 1,294, 330 86.8 1,087, 245| 6/56.8 6/467 1/253,185 6/17.9 
Region I: 5 
Connecticut..,.| 17,622 85-5 15,066] 51.7 30.9 2.5 12,551 9,836 4,929 | 22.9 1, 223 1,024 2,550 | 3,672 18.4 
Maint cavatiie vente 8, 390 94.3 7910] | 13.7 13.7 20.0 7,081 5,916 2,181 18.0 279 2,054 | 2,207 19.8 
Massachusetts. . 56, 059 94.8 53,134 70.9 sige 18.7 47, 632 906 8, 813 10.6 2, 340 8/ 2,399 15,522 | 15,7 16.1 
New Hampshire. . 1,279 91.5 6, 36.4 30.4 26.0 106 3, 920 1,657] 12.7 257 7 187 |o: 26.0 
Rhode Island...} 17, 40 94.5 16, 79.8 37-1 20.0 18,122 1 2, 652 8.5 7 8/ 389 7,111 | 3,44 15.0 
Vermont......+5 2, 545 87.2 2, 219 52.4 52.4 20,0 1,583 1,091 398{ 14.0 64 3 487 430 20.0 
Region II; 
New Jersey.....| 58,94 84.0 49,517} 66.9 Weg a.6 43, 034 36, 814 7,044} 11.7 4,125 3, 65 9,210 | 10,601 Le 
New eek staieraia Liss 89.3 1/ 131,958] 71.6 51.6 26.0 143,489 | 138,126 52,887] 16.8 7,182 5,9 (9/) | 47, 052 
Region III: 4 i 
Delaware....-.. 2,896 81.0 2, 346 ps3 27.3 19.6 1,295 ae 254) 11.6 66 2 m5 15.8 
Pennaylvania...| 126,013 89.6 112,939 3.3 3.7 23.6 78, 792 57,8 10, 7.8 1, 840 1,763 16,9 22,555 18.0 
Region IV; 
Dist. of Col. 2,877 80.7 2, 323 63.4 61.6 19.1 1,581 2,184 1, 240 54.8 106 109 373, | 1,004 18.7 
Maryland....... 17, 313 87.8 15, 208 51.5 24.6 20.4 10, 751 11, 781 a5 12.7 a6 55 2,292 4, 015 17.9 
North Carolina. 29, 281 90.2 26, hos 5.4 54 26.0 2k, 28 11, 002 yin 11,0 aT 329 3,978 5,95 24.3 
Virginia....... 13,773 92.6 12,757 60.4 73-6 144 11,897 7,569 1,523] 14.7 106 137 2,553 3,886 13.1 
West Virginia.. 14, 320 90.9 13,019 42,2 2.2 23.0 10, 533 11,918 K4 ny 4a 455 1,753 3,900 22.0 
Region V3 
Diatenaleno ey 27,294 86.0 1/ 9,571} 68.1 64.0 19.2 9,572 9, 427 5,729] 30.5 479 Po 3,955 | 6,022] 17.3 
Florida........ 12, 693 76.0 i 48,2 36.8 13.8 8, 858 8, 23 1,594] 11.7 65 7,064 | 6,519 12.7 
Georgia........ 19,475 75.6 14, 722 55.4 55. 20.0 12, 353 8, 80! 4, 987 30.1 5 495 4,197 3, 811 18.9 
Missiseippi.... 11, 226 aoe 9, 013 33-8 33.5 16,0 7,123 5, 62 1,130} 11.0 62 60 2,317 | 2,155 16,0 
South Carolina. 14, 353 80. 11,573} 74.3 74.3 18.0 9, 566 6, 39 page 44.0 45h 6 2,628 | 3,518 18.0 
Tennessee...... 27,873 93.7 26,119 43,1 43.1 22.0 21,056 11, 294 “fd 13.9 950 1, 038 4, 750 5,234 21.0 
Region VI: 
15,37 87.7 13,485] 23.4 ee 24,0 11,566 9, 087 1, 002 19 2g1 291 2,633 | 4,135 24.0 
90,80 75.1 68,220] 79.1 66.7 18.8 63,577 40, 367 16,650] 19.2 1,156 1,022 13,877 | 4, 4ou 17.5 
54,499 86.1 46,920] 69.4 o4.8 25.5 34,118 | 23,086 17,039} 29. 2,506 2,515 35 7.333| 23.5 
Region VII: 
Tllinoie 59,699 87.8 52,421 (Em 47.4 a.9 45, 407 50,612 | 7/ 18, 368 2.8 4 oly 3, 695 13,4 17,704 19.0 
indiana. 317,977 Hee 34, 504 68.4 54.7 17.4 22, 383 13,667 5, 185 19,1 21 605 5,8 3,58 13.6 
Wisconsin. 21,15 96.3 20,761) (6/) (6/) (8/) 18, 389 9, 679 3,678] 20.8 13 277 3,081 | 2,596]  (6/) 
Region VIII; 
Minnesota 16, 657 87. 14,581} 25.2 25.2 ey | 8,568 6,450 24339 26,0 262 206 1,844 | 2,306 19.7 
Montana. .. 3,572 93. 3, 32 17.4 TT 18.0 1,454 1,999 568] 23.2 B 43 328 720} 18,0 
North Dakota... 2, 223 80.3 1,786 nh. 71.6 20.0 1,080 856 163] 13.6 15 18 137 179 20.0 
South Dakota... 1, 488 66.9 996 67.5 hs 17.0 480 813 228 30.2 38 22 163 2a 14.2 
Region IX: : 
4, 970 88.7 1/ 3,784) 56.6 33.1 15.1 2,867 pr o5e 1,436] 28.8 168 137 R17 | 1,20 13.2 
5, 328 87.7 4,670} 435.4 B32 16.7 eit mere 1,452] 27.9 181 194 1,090 16,0 
42, 763 84,3 36, 48.7 23 a.2 26, 45k 18,560 7, 659 2.5 677 730 3,099 | 4, 6&1 16.6 
3,7al 87.3 3, 248 60.0 Wye fre 1,581 1, 59 439] 26, 82 92 0 426 15.0 
13, 981 $2.3 1,93} 37.5 be 15.5 8,550 5,713 1,702] 20.0 351 328 1,385 | 2,118 15.1 
18,574 70.8 13,153 2-2 1.6 15 9,559 10,188 3, 665 22.7 1, 390 1,095 3,558 || 5,3 16.1 
9, 052 82.3 7,5 a 41.7 16.8 5, 706 6, 301 1, 670 22.1 Fs 3 2, 020 Lhe 14.9 
15, 662 79.0 12, 371 55.8 20.5 16.2 8,027 9, 325 3,957 30.8 LO 55 2, 620 7 12.5 
Region XI: 
Colorado....... 2,15 78.3 1, 686 6.8 47.2 18.1 838 1,547 
ahs 2,2 86.7 1,962| 56.7 49.0 22. 1,260 1, 287 
3, 321 91.2 3,030] 65.2 31.2 23.2 2,189 2, 088 
1,172 80.0 938 18.3 21.9 14.0 560 886 
3770 84.3 3,178 76.1 76.1 12.0 1,778 2, 30 
California.... 12549 85.0 105, 334 68.1 59.6 24.3 79, 326 83,07 
Hawaii... 2330 33.4 3,835 32.3 Be 106 
1, 934 88.5 1,7i2| 64.9 3 
3,585 94.3 87.8 39.0 
7,183 85.1 Te 39.1 
5 29, 238 90.1 54.4 51.2 
Washington.....} 35,691 90.4 454 45.4 25,053 20, 723 





































1/ In some States all claimants with sufficient wage credits do not establish benefit years during the quarter because of other requirements. 

2/ Represents disqualifications on issues of voluntary quit, misconduct, refusal of suitable work, not able and unavailable for work, and miscellaneous disqualifications not uniformly 
applicable in all States. Excludes labor disputes, 

z Claimant contacts represent new spells of insured unemployment, plus intrastate continued claims, plus continued claims received as liable State. 

Vy Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority and for the purposes of this table, data for these States are shown as lower authority. 

5/ Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their final week of canpensable unemployment during a previous quarter, but received 
their final payment in the reported quarter. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of compensable unemployment during the reported quarter did not receive their 
final payment in this quarter and hence are not shown. Afinal week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for that benefit year, 
Claimants who exhaust their benefit rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 

6/ Bxcludes Wisconsin; data not received, 

T/ Excludes 105 cases for Illinois which were disqualified because of not having at least 3 weeks of employment since the first of the 26 weeks of benefits. 

8/ Includes dispositions made by Rhode Island's Board of Review and Massacmsette! Director (or his representative). 

9/ Exhaustions of benefits do not apply in New York during the fourth calendar quarter of 1951. 
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Region and State 


Motalos@esdnesasesriicisvce 1,518,800 | 7/ $7,609,401,556 | $557,955,675 $41, 552,187 $207,118,182 7/ $7,782,048, 568 $840, 410,671 


Region I: 
Connecticut. ..cccresesee 
Maine.s....... 
Massachusetts., 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont.....--+ 








Region II: 
NEW JOrseyeocecceseccces 
New York... 





eeererersees 


Region III: 
Delaware....coscessesees 
Pennsylvania,.ccersceses 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.... 





MisSSiSSipPis..cececcesce 
South Carolinasess+-ceee 
TEnneSS€C. 4. .eeeeeeesecs 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyoeessseessssceee 
Michiganessseccescccccce 
ObLo.eeeee 





Region VII: 
TLIAN01S.6eeccevceereces 





Region VIII: 
Minnesotas...eerseeesees 





South Dakota...cssseseee 


Region Ii: 
Iowa... 
Kansase. 
Missouri... 
Nebraskasssecceeeesevere 






Region X: 
ArkansaS....ccsescserees 
Louisianass.s..sserceeees 
Oklahom,...ssrecsoeenee 
TOXAScceesecsescecsceres 


Region XI: 
Colorado... .esesscceeres 
New Mexico. 
Utah. sos... 
WYOmLMgesocccrserecceeve 


Region XII: 
ATLZONAs s,s ceessereeeves 
California,.. 
Hawaii.......- 
Nevada...essseesseseveve 










Regicn MII: 
Alaska, 
Idaho,. 
Oregon...+-. 
Washingtons...csssseesee 






1/ Data reported by State agencies except interest, 
z/ Represents sum of balance at end of quarter in State c 


Represents contributions, 


Interest represents earnings of funds 
ey Adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans. 


Subject employers and selected financial data,1/ by State, quarter ended October-December 1951 


Number of 
subject 
employers 
as of 
Dec. 51, 1951 


22,023 
4,755 
101, 319 
5,851 
10,114 
2,111 


45,718 
175,041 


7,619 
195,547 


18,772 
41,359 
15,757 
15,372 

6,930 


9,492 
15,580 
12,675 
6,518 
6,872 
11, 486 


17,004 
28,552 
81,562 


57,451 
16,294 
22,098 


33,472 
13,944 
2,520 
2,594 


10,698 
8,181 
17,761 
6,055 


27,380 
18,719 

9,236 
52,196 


6,455 
11, 226 
13,107 
7,295 


7,574 
243,012 
8,651 
4,497 


2,808 
15,507 
16,391 
52,553 


Funds available 
for benefits 2/ 
Sept. 50, 1951 


175,644,047 
38,536,604 
129,578,050 
21,160,451 
T/ 24,534,911 
15,461, 268 


1/ 444,062,248 
“1, 027,866, 829 


15,400,853 
609,524,134 


49,577,002 
118, $96,899 
170,690, 662 
87,273, 603 
88,294,915 


63,335,611 
77,115,238 
115,875,725 
42,703,750 
55,775,956 
102,517,005 


129, 830, 886 
353,998,895 
558,670,851 


465,395,474 


215,244,775 
234,077,579 


125,454,972 
34,172,687 
10,125,013 
11,199,751 


104,263,834 
67,988, 371 
209,833,719 
37,992,674 


$9,092,127 
103,128,774 
48,200,797 
242,716,081 


59,801,517 
27,796,115 
32,487,105 
15,427,433 


83,739,824 
645,780, 439 
22,769,488 
15,044,962 


9,324,489 
50, 267,620 
77,885, 248 

180,568,914 





Data corrected to February 29, 19527 


Collections 3/ 
Oct.-Dec, 
1951 


7,997,808 
1,909,452 
23,063,077 
1,517,471 
3,654,562 
626,941 


14,974,434 
75,188,289 


430,760 
15,003,726 


17,822,706 


17,385,056 
6,695,840 
4,339,986 


2,659,283 
1,396,129 
525,050 
426,534 


1,089,315 
1,975,581 
6,693,211 
1,070, 308 


2,032,318 
4,991,972 
2,020, 929 
5,386,649 


1,555,178 
1, 287,775 
925,106 
557,754 


1,551,137 
44,537,700 
694,783 
557, 568 


882,240 
1,529,174 
3,559,377 
2,222, 528 


penalties, and interest collected from employers, 


Estimated taxable wages for 12 months ending December 1951, 


Y/ Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $26,966,681 in Rhode Island, withdraw for paymen 


Interest 4/ 
Oct. -Dec. 
1951 


968,791 
210, 434 
755,808 
112,824 
125,272 
84,370 


2,409, 417 
5,624,512 


83,985 
55279,564 


270, 349 
648,527 
925,137 
478,014 
481,167 


350,657 
415,474 
621,180 
232,288 
305,700 
557,077 


708,942 
1,933,231 
5,049, 687 


2,536,479 
1,161,672 
1,275,987 


681, 526 
188,925 
55,768 
61,976 


564,925 
372,098 
1,149,445 
208, 382 


216,072 
566,678 
263,971 
1,327,104 


327,709 
154, 008 
177,920 
74,118 


185,759 
3,567,545 
122,779 
71,618 


50,812 
167,485 
426,512 
977,968 


and contributions from employees. 
in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 
fers under interstate combined wage plan. 
As used here, taxable wages mean wages of $5,000 or less. 

t of disability benefits. 


Benefits paid 5/ 
Oct.-Dec. 
1951 


2,696,150 
1,485, 487 
12,588,687 
1,643,871 
5,524,967 

454,429 


10,960,917 
46,165,295 


226,915 
17,111,153 


267,390 
1,847,422 


2,282,637 


1,511,944 
228,032 
153, 206 

65,854 


510,998 
737, 067 
5,535,874 
190,759 


1,006,923 
2,480, 245 
1,055,081 
1,124,907 


154,897 
208,929 
399,998 

75,701 


258,544 
19,897,045 
507 ,50% 
227,516 


289,181 

$46,140 
2,677,534 
$892,773 


which is credited and reported by U. S. Treasurye 
learing and benefit-payment accounts and in the State accounts in the unemployment trust funds. 
Adjusted for refunds and for dishonor 


Funds available for 
benefits 2/ 
Dec, 51, 1951 





181,915,527 
39,217,992 
140,988, 228 
21,144,210 


7/ 22,989,780 


15,717,701 


450,485,182 


080, 515,637 


15,738,686 
610,449, 598 


50,678,255 
121,000,940 
172, 286,701 
89,629, 529 
90,351,112 


65,704,849 
77,756, 662 
118,170,015 
45,254, 256 
57,574,167 
103,753,676 


135,680,559 
356,833,749 
571,892,879 


475,873, 358 
217,404,968 
237,405,954 


127,274,088 
85,554,659 
10, 548,624 
11, 622, 427 


105, 404,865 
69,595,874 
214,142,503 
$9,078,507 


40,325,960 
106,197,876 
49,430,614 
248, 273, 628 


61,549, 508 
29,033, 967 
33,188,135 
15,982,871 


55,018,176 
674, 488, 487 
23,079,543 
15,445,758 


9,968, 360 
31,412,997 
79,191,601 

179,876,637 


Benefits 5/ 12 months 


ending 
Dec. Sl, 1951 


Amount 


10,418, 909 
5,558, 695 
48,522,965 
5,282,169 
17,408,018 
1,373,917 


43,844, 365 
189,095,171 


965,687 
56,335,514 


1,557, 400 
8,758, 396 
17,463,950 
5,901,428 
8,195,481 


8,218,177 
6,559,541 
8,454,659 
4,540,977 
6,171,137 
14,038,610 


10,812,045 
47,119,685 
28,125,175 


56,876, 545 
13,956,828 
7, 354, 208 


9,194,928 
2,285,015 
1,185,487 

712,194 


$,093,992 
3,849,251 
12,090, 485 
1,517,881 


4,483,640 
15,254, 582 
5,848,055 
5,985,654 


1,235, 590 
1,027,208 
2,558,114 

793,060 


1,280,885 
95,082,462 
1,815,055 
1,275, 222 


1,784,957 
1,902, 392 
10,445,626 
15,003,574 





Percent of 
taxable 
wages 6/ 


0.9 


ed contribution checks, 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
March and February 1952 and March 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 




















Net Change 

Employment Status Mar.2-8 Feb3-9 Mar.4-10 Feb.-Mar. March 
M52 1952 1951 1952 1951-1952 

Civilian labor force 61,518,000 61,838,000 62,325,000 -320,000 -807,000 
Employed 59,714,000 59,752,000 60,179,000 -38,000 -465,000 
Agricultural 6,012,000 6,064,000 6,393,000 -52,000 -381 ,000 
Nonagricultural 53,702,000 53,688,000 53,785,000 +14,000 -83,000 
Unemployed 1,804,000 2,086,000 2,147,000 -282,000 -343,000 
Not in the labor force’ 47,756,000 47,436,000 46,638,000 +320,000 +1,118,000 
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MOBILIZATION PATTERN 


EXCERPTS from the March 31, 1952 Report to the President of the 
retiring Director of Defense Mobilization, Charles E. Wilson. This 
is Mr. Wilson's fifth and final quarterly report on the progress of 
the military production program under partial mobilization. That 


program is well-launched and will have what he calls a “plateau 
pattern” through 1954. Along with realizing current production 
goals, we must develop plans and actions to have in readiness the 
full mobilization base necessary should a greater emergency come 
upon us. 


S my final report to the President and 

to the people as Director of Defense 

Mobilization, I can say that the mili- 
tary production program which was 
launched to rebuild America’s might is 
now rolling well. 


Deliveries in the past quarter of mili- 
tary “hard goods”--planes, tanks, and 
other weapons--reached $5.1 billion. This 
is a gain of 38 percent over the previous 
quarter, and almost six times the rate of 
the first quarter after the invasion of 
Korea. . 


Deliveries of all types of military 
goods, plus construction, totaled $6.9 bil- 
lion. Thus, we are two-thirds of the way 
from the rate of mid-1950 to the peak 
rates that are now scheduled for the mili- 
tary production program as a whole. 


% * *e 





We are now in the period of peak ac- 
tivity in the expansion of our basic indus- 
tries which is accompanying the military 
build-up. New capacity in steel, alumi- 
num, electric power, petroleum, chemi- 
cals, and other basic industries will be 
coming into production continuously 
throughout the year. 


In the immediate future, as I see it, 
two main jobs remain to be done. 


The first is to see that military equip- 
ment comes out of the factories at the 
greatly increased rates that are scheduled 
--so that our forces in Korea get the 
equipment they need, when they need it, 
and the build-up of our forces and those of 
our allies in Europe and elsewhere will 
proceed as rapidly as necessary to deter 
aggression. 





The secondis tocomplete the planning, 
and push vigorously the construction, of 
the mobilization base--that is, the facili- 
ties and production lines beyond those 
needed for the current program which 
would enable us, if we should ever be 
forced into all-out war, to move quickly to 
the scale of military production that would 
then be necessary. 


* x x 


To achieve the present goals it will 
be necessary to double the rate of output 
of hard goods and construction from the 
end of the 1951 calendar year to the end of 
1952. Many individual items will, of 
course, rise much faster--production of 
all combat aircraft will increase during 
the year to 2.5 times last December's 
rate. 


Beyond this year, the plans call for 
maintaining total production of military 


The plateau pattern of 
military expenditure. . . 


.. contains a variety of 


goods through 1953 and 1954 at the high 
level scheduled to be achieved early next 
year. 


This is the so-called plateau pattern 
of production, which has sometimes been 
labeled a “cut-back” or “stretchout.” 
These terms apply, however, only to a 
comparison with peaks which were pro- . 
posed for consideration but which, for a 
variety of reasons, were not approved. 


* x X 


As late as January, it was generally 
believed that shortages of all of the major 
industrial metals would continue through 
1952 and, for many materials, even into 
1953. The outlook now is brighter. 


* * * 


The greater availability of materials 
has led to the suggestion by some that 
more materials be made available to the 


A continuing climb on the 
most needed critical 


individual production patterns 


1 
Defense and Military 
Aid Expenditures 
(Billions of dollars, 
annual rates) 


Actual 


1953 





o* 
aoe" some will:be slowed 
down by design problems 


on others, a rapid climb before 
leveling... 


. and a rate already leveled 
on easy-to-get items 


obsolescent types will be 
discontinued... 


® 


« « a8 production cy 
starts in the future | 
on new models 


1954 1952 1953 1954 


(Examples, scales omitted) 





military services to permit an increase 
in production of military goods. 


This suggestion overlooks the fact 
that the availability of materials has nev- 
er been the limiting factor on military 
production schedules. 


%* * ** 


The relaxation of demand on the part 
of authorized users of materials has al- 
ready permitted two steps to be taken. 
.First, some of the claimants for materials 
who had been cut most seriously in the 
second quarter were given a greater share 
of critical materials. Second, higher al- 
lotments have been given most claimants 
in the third quarter, on the assumption 
that a larger proportion of tickets would 


remain unused by the materials users to 
whom they had been granted. 


4K * * 


While supplies of many materials are 
becoming generally more available, there 
are some which will continue in short 
supply, including copper, many alloy ma- 
terials, sulphur, and a few chemicals. 
Redesigning and substituting to eliminate 
or reduce the need for these scarce mate- 
rials is proving of value. 


* * cd 


Since the emergency began, defense 
needs for manpower have been met. De- 
fense employment has risen from 2 mil- 
lion at the time of Korea to 5.5 million at 


Military Procurement: $132 billion available or requested; 


$26 billion delivered 


All Military Procurement Programs 
(Billions of Dollars) 
(Cumulative) 


3rd. Qtr. 4th. Qtr. Ist. Qtr. 2nd. Qtr. 3rd. Qtr. 
1950 1951 


Value delivered each quarter 
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Requested 
38 


Ath. Qtr, Tst.Qtr. 2nd. Qtr. 
1953 


Yj Hard Goods 


| Construction 


Soft Goods 


* Estimated 





the end of 1951 and close to 6 million at 
the present time. 


* aK se 


To accomplish the national security 
program as now scheduled, almost 2 mil- 
lion defense workers will have to be added 
during the rest of this year to the nearly 
6 million now employed. 


Most of the needed workers will be 
obtained by shifts of workers from their 
present nondefense activities to defense 
activities, in most cases without changing 
their employment. 


A large proportion of the defense re- 
quirements will be met from the 800,000 
annual expansion of the labor force. In 
1951, unemployment was drawn down by 
300,000, and 400,000 “extra” workers, 
mainly women and older workers, were 
brought into the labor force. If the num- 
ber of unemployed can be reduced by an- 
other 300,000, then 400,000 more “extra” 
workers will be needed again this year. 


* * * 


In manpower, as in other aspects of 
mobilization, the plateau we reach in 1953 
represents the base from which full mo- 
bilization, in the event of need, would take 
off. 


The soundest mobilization base, from 
the standpoint of manpower, is a national 
economy of maximum employment, with 
workers trained and available to take up 
at once the tasks of war if it becomes 
necessary. The military manpower as- 
pects of the base include programs to 
maintain the reserve in a condition of 
readiness, and arrangements for the ord- 
erly induction of young men from civilian 
life to the Armed Forces. 


But even with the highest levels of 
employment, we recognize that full mo- 
bilization would call for many more tech- 
nical, professional, and skilled workers 
than the current defense program re- 
quires. They cannot be trained quickly. 
Long-range programs to give college and 
apprenticeship preparation to the techni- 
cians we will need in full mobilization 
must be carefully worked out and started. 


Construction of new capacity nears the half-way point 


SELECTED PROGRAMS AIDED UNDER 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


AIRCRAFT 


ALUMINUM 
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CHEMICALS 
———— 
STEEL 


Complete 


| 
1000 
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COMPLETION SCHEDULE 
All Reported Programs * 
fl 
(Billions of 
Dollars) 


Cumulative 


2500 


Millions of Dollars 





* $2.2 billion not yet reported 





METAL’ 


Effects of Allocation on 


Labor Market Conditions in Major Areas 


WO important forces, emerging from 

our stepped-up defense program, have 

been influencing production and em- 
ployment in metal-working industries, in 
addition to the normal consumer demands for 
goods. The first, exercising an upward 
pressure, has been the vastly-expanded 
government procurement program for military 
goods. The second factor--actually an out- 
growth of the first+-is the materials allo- 
cation program as it limits the use of 
scarce metals in civilian goods to assure 
an adequate supply for military items. The 
effect of this program, of course, has been 
to curtail production and employment, par- 
ticularly in civilian durable goods indus— 
tries. However, not all cuts in metal-us- 
ing industries are attributable to mate- 
rials allocations; a drop in consumer de- 
mand after the early post—Korean buying 
wave has contributed to deciining trends 
in the production of some. civilian items 
such as household appliances, radios, and 
television, and to some extent automobiles. 


The net effect of these conflicting in- 
fluences has, on the whole, been favorable 
as far as the major metal-working centers 
of the country are concerned. Between Janu- 
ary 1951 and January 1952, employment in 
metal-working industries rose in 22 of the 
28 major areas which have 45,000 or more 
workers engaged in these activities. In li 
of these areas, the gains were very marked— 
ranging from 10 percent to over 50 percent. 
Sharpest increases were felt in defense pro- 
duction centers—particularly in aircraft 
areas—such as Los Angeles, Hartford, Pater- 
son, and New York. In Kansas City, gains 
in fabricated metal products and machinery 
pushed metal-working employment up 35 per- 
cent during the year, despite auto cuts. 


' Six areas reported net losses in mtal- 
working employment over the same period. 
While increases were generally fairly dra- 
matic, only in Detroit and Flint, with re- 
spective metal-working cuts of 14 and 28 
percent, did the employment declines seri- 
ously affect the area's economy. A sizeable 
plant construction program now under way in 
Flint points to sharply increasing employ- 
ment opportunities within the next few 
years. Far less significant metal—working 
declines, amounting to 1 percent or less, 
occurred in Indianapolis, St. Louis, and 
Youngstown, while in Dayton there was a 
moderate set-back of about 5 percent. In 
none of these four areas did the losses 
have a significant influence on unemploy- 
ment levels; all but St. Louis have a bal- 
anced labor demand-supply situation, being 
classified Group II in March. St. Louis 
has a moderate labor surplus. Cuts in 
metal-working industries occurred variously 
in foundries (castings for autos), fabri- 
cated metal products, machinery, and auto- 


mobiles. 


In 22 major metal-working centers, 
gains in these selected industries helped 
sustain manufacturing employment between 
January of 1951 and 1952. In these areas, 
total factory increases were relatively 
smaller than gains in the metal industries, 
indicating the favorable effect of metal— 
working employment on the area's total manu- 
facturing activities. The reverse situa- 
tion occurred in but five areas and was 
significmt only in hard-hit Detroit and 
Flint. 


Metal-Working Centers Have Relatively 
Tighter Classifications 


In March, labor supply was generally 
tighter in metal-working areas than in 
D 





other major areas. Half the important 
metal centers are classified in Groups I 
and II (Hartford is characterized by @abor 
shortages) as compared with 30 percent of 
all major areas in these groups. Another 
11 areas have a moderate labor surplus, 
Group III classification. Detroit, Flint, 
and New York are currently areas of sub— 
stantial labor surplus. The first two 
have been adversely affected by auto cuts; 
New York has long been characterized by a 
substantial labor surplus. 


Ris Metals loyment Scheduled by Ma 


According to employers surveyed by 
State employment security agencies in Janu- 


Women’s Groups Join in 


ary, aggregate employment in metal-working 
industries was scheduled to rise by May in 
every area except Flint where a decline of 


3 percent was anticipated. In as many as 
20 areas, the rate of gain for these 4 
months was expected to be relatively higher 
than occurred during 1951. Except for De- 
troit and Flint, the losses, which had oc- 
curred in areas reporting lower metal-—work- 
ing employment over the year, were expected 
to be about offset or more than offset by 
increases scheduled to May. The 2 percent 
anticipated gain in Detroit, due to in- 
creased auto production quotas, although 
not insignificant, will still leave metal- 
working employment in this area well below 
early 1951 levels. 


Steno-Typist Recruitment Program 


EN national women's organizations have 
joined with the U. S. Department of 


Labor in initiating a program to help - 


ease one of the Nation's most troublesome 
occupational shortages, that of stenogra- 
phers and other office workers. The plan 
was worked out by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Women's Bureau for initi- 
ating this program through "pilot projects" 
in cities where the need for such office 
workers is acute. The first four cities 
selected for this cooperative effort of the 
women's organizations, the Labor Department 
bureaus, and the State employment services 
are Hartford, Connecticut; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Chicago, Illinois; and Cleveland, Ohio. 


Experience gained in the pilot projects 
will be analyzed and evaluated, and if the 
projects prove effective, the program will 
be extended, as needed, to other cities. 


Organisations cooperating with the La- 
bor Department bureaus in planning the pro- 
gram are: The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; The American Federation of 
Soroptimist Clubs; The General Federation 
of Women's Clubs; The National Council of 


6 


JewishWomen; The National Board, YWCA; The 
National Council of Catholic Women; The Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Inc.; The 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs; The National Jewish 
Welfare Board; and the United Church Women. 


Women's organizations in the four cit- 
ies, as well as other community groups, are 
cooperating with local State employment of- 
fices in initiating and carrying out local 
programs planned to meet community needs. 


Shortages of stenographers and typists 
have increased tremendously since the de- 
fense program was started in 1950. 


Reports from the State employment serv- 
ices indicate stenographers and typists pre- 
sent one of the most difficult recruitment 
problems in today's labor market. 


In February, local public employment of- 
fices reported 3,600 job openings for ste- 
nographers and typists which could not be 
filled in the communities where they were 
needed. Suitable applicants to fill these 
job openings are now being sought through | 
out-of-area and out—of-State recruitment. 





March Area Classifications 


Shifts Include 11 Major Areas; 9 of Which 
Tend Toward Looser Labor Supply 


ducted by the State employment secu- 

rity agencies, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has issued a March bi-monthly 
area classification of 174 major and four- 
teen smaller labor market areas according 
to their relative adequacy of labor supply 
to meet defense and essential needs, 


A S the result of a new survey con- 


The new classification of major areas 
placed five areas in Grouv I, areas of la- 
bor shortage; forty-seven in Group II, 
areas of balanced labor supply, 101 in 
Group III, areas of moderate labor sur- 
plus; and twenty-one in Group IV, areas of 
substantial labor surplus. Fourteen 
smaller areas where surveys showed unem- 
ployment of 6 percent or more were also 
placed in the Group IV category, making a 
total of thirty-five. 


Of the 174 major areas classified, 
only eleven were placed in different cate- 
gories than they were placed in January. 
Nine of the eleven changes were in the 
direction of looser labor supply. 


The January-March classification 
changes reflect the continued slack in 
consumer demand for some lines of civilian 
goods, the effects of production and mate- 
rials controls wpon the economy of impor- 
fant production centers, and the fact that 
defense production expansions have not 
absorbed many of the displaced workers. 
The addition of nine smaller areas to the 
five classified in January es areas of 
substantial labor surolus should not, how- 
ever, necessarily be interpreted as an in- 
dicator of growing unemployment in smaller 
economic areas throughout the Netion,. 

Most probably they reflected the initial 


operations of Defense Manpower Policy No, 4 
recently issued by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, which is designed to provide 
vreferential treatment in Federal procure- 
ment to areas of heavy unemployment. In 
most instances, the placement of these 
additional smeller areas in tne labor sur- 
plus category is due not to any significant 
increase in unemployment but to the fact 
that they were included in the classifice- 
tion system for the first time in March, 


A summary of the results of the sur- 
vey, and the March classifications follow. 


Area clessifications for March indi- 
cate little recent change in the relative 
labor supply in 174 of the Nation's larg- 
est production and employment centers, 
Classifications of 11 of the 174 major la- 
bor market areas were changed between mid- 
January and March, Nine of the 11 changes 
were in the direction of looser labor sup- 
ply classifications, 


January-March Classification Changes 


Tito Tit Titi to tT (cont.) 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Butta Lenawee so 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Trenton, N, J. 


New Bedford, Mass, 
Reading, Pa, 
Utica-Rome, N, Y, 


TVttoul il 


sig Ss rou A) 
Beaumont—Port 


Arthur yerex: 
Laredo, Tex. 


Bay City, Mich, 
Muncie, Ind, 


Nine additional smaller labor market 
areas were added to the substantial labor 
surplus grouping in March, Added to the 
five less-densely populated areas already 
on the surplus list in January were the 
following areas: Danielson, Conn.; 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Ionia-Belding-Green- 
ville, Mich.; Iron Mountain, Mich.; Jasper, 
Ala.; Martinsburg, W. Va.; Nashua, N, #.; 
Port Huron, Mich.; and Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va, 


Many of the nine new sparsely popula- 
ted Group IV areas have been centers. of 
heavy unemployment for some time, Most 
have shared in recent declines stemming 
from the continued hesitancy in civilian 
goods markets; others have been hampered 


by material shortages and production re- 
strictions, In three--Danielson, Martins- 
burg and Nashua-—heavy unemployment is a 
reflection of depressed conditions in the 
textile industry nationally; in Glovers- 
ville, the substantial labor surplus stems 
trom the present poor market in the close- 
ly-related leather gloves industry. Slack 
demand for coal has contributed to the 
sizeable jobless totals in the mining cen-~ 


ters of Jasper and Ronceverte-White Sulphur 


Sorings; in the three new Michigan surplus 
areas, heavy unemployment is due primarily 
to production cutbacks and restrictions in 
the auto industry (Iron Mountain), re- 
frigerators and household appliances 
(lonia-Belding-Greenville), and copper and 
brass products -(Port Huron). 


As a result of these classification 
shifts, a total of 35 centers (21 major 
and 14 more sparsely populated areas) were 
listed in the substantial labor surplus 
category in March, Two of the Nation's 
five largest areas-—-New York and Detroit— 
are included in this category; another 
large major center on the list is Provi- 
dence, R, I, The largest number of labor 
surplus areas are found in Michigan, 
Pennsylvenia, and Massachusetts; together 
these States account for 17 of the 35 
areas on the substantial labor surplus 
list, 


Although employment gains, particular- 
ly in seasonel nonmanufacturing industries, 
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are in vrospect for a number of the Group 
IV areas, all appeared likely to remain 
in the surplus category at least through 
spring. In Detroit and in several other 
automotive centers, recent increases in 
permissible levels of civilian production 
for the second quarter may boost employ- 
ment beyond previously—anticipated totals; 
there is no evidence however that the re- 
sulting new job opoortunities will be suf- 
ficient to reduce labor surpluses in these 
areas substantially below current levels, 


At the opnosite end of the labor sun- 
ply scale, the recent renhasing of air- 
craft procurement schedules hes nad no 
immediate effect on the mannower situation 
in the three mejor aircraft centers—— 
Hartford, Conn,; San Diego, Calif.; and 
Wichita, Kans.--which are now classified 
in the Group I (labor shortage) category. 
These three areas, as well as the Aiken, 
S, C,-Augusta, Ga,, and the Davenport, 
Iowa-Rock Island-Moline, Ill, areas have 
been classified in the labor shortage 
group since the vresent Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security classification program was 
initiated last July, 





Classification of Major Labor Market Areas 


GROUP I - AREAS OF LABOR 


SEORTAGE 


San Diego, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Davenport, lowa-Rock 


Island-Moline, I11, 
Aiken, 5, C,-Augusta, 


Ga, 
Wichita, Kans, 


GROUP II - AREAS OF BAL- 


ANCED LABOR SUPPLY 


Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
New Britain, Conn, 
New Haven, Conn, 
Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn, 
Waterbury, Conn, 
Wilmington, Del, 
Washington, D. C, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
Miami, Fla, 
Orlando, Fla, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Macon, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Peoria, Til. 
Rockford, I11l. 
Springfield, 111, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Topeka, Kans, 
Baltimore, Md, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Syracuse, N, Y, 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria, 
Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
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According to Relative Labor Supply 
March 1952 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla, 
Allentown-Bethlehem, 
Pa, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 
Lancaster, Pa, 
York: y Pa. 
Dallas, Tex, 
Newport News- 
Hampton, Va, 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth, Va, 
Richmond, Va, 
Madison, Wis, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


GROUP III - AREAS OF 
MODERATE LABOR SURPLUS 


Birmingham, Ala, 
Gadsden, Ala, 
Mobile, Ala, 
Montgomery, Ala, 
Phoenix, Ariz, 
Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark, 
Fresno, Calif, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Sacramento, Calif, 

San Bernardino, Calif, 
San Francisco-Oakland, 
Calif. 
San Jose, 
Stockton, 
Tampa-St, 
Fla, 

Columbus, Ga, 
Sevannah, Ga, 
Decatur, I11, 
Evansville, Ind, 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lowisville, Ky, 
Baton Rouge, La, 
New Orleans, La, 
Shreveport, La, 
Portland, Me, 
Boston, Mass, 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


Calif. 
Calif, 
Petersburg, 


Springfield— 

Holyoke, Mass, 
Worcester, Mass, 
Jackson, Mich, 
Lansing, Mich, 
Muskegon, Mich, 
Saginaw, Mich, 
Duluth, Minn,- 

Superior, Wis. 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul, Minn, 
Jackson, Miss, 
St. Joseph, Mo, 
St, Louis, Mo, 
Springfield, Mo, 
Lincoln, Nebr, 
Omaha, Nebr, 
Newark, N, J, 
Paterson, N, Jd, 
Trenton, N. J, 
Albuquerque, N, Mex, 
Albany-Schenectady- 

Troy, N.Y. 
Binghamton, N, Y, 
Bultaio suds ct 3 
Rochester, N, Y, 
Cherlotte, N, C, 
Durham, N, C, 
Greensboro—High 

Fointy) Neecy 
Raleigh, N. C, 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 
Akron, Ohio 


Hamilton-Middletown, 


Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Portland, Ore. 
Erie, Pa, 
Johnstown, Pa, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, 8. C, 
Greenville, S. C, 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak, 
Chattanooge, Tenn, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
Memohis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Honolulu, T. H, 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex, 


Beaumont—-Port Arthur, 
Tex, 
Corpus Christi, Tex, 
El Paso, Tex, 
Fort Worth, Tex, 
Galveston, Tex, 
Houston, Tex, 
Laredo, Tex, 
Lubbock, Tex, 
San Angelo, Tex 
San Antonio, Tex, 
Waco, Tex, 
Wichita Falls, Tex, 
Ogden, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roanoke, Va, 
Seattle, Wash, 
Spokane, Wash, 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Charleston, W, Va, 
Huntington, W, Va,- 
Ashland, Ky, 
Wheeling, W. Va.- 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis, 
Racine, Wis, 


GROUP IV — AREAS OF SUB- 
STANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


Muncie, Ind, 
Terre Haute, Ind, 
Brockton, Mass, 
Fall River, Mass, 
Lawrence, Mass, 
Lowell, Mass, 
New Bedford, Mass, 
Bay City, Mich, 
Detroit, Mich, 
Flint, Mich, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Manchester, N, H, 
Atlantic City, N, J, 
New York, N. Y, 
Utica—-Rome, N, Y, 
Asheville, N, C, 
Altoona, Pa, 
Reading, Pa, 
Scranton, Pa, 
Wilkes-Barre-— 
Hazelton, Pa, 
Providence, R, I, 





TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


- -One of the Economy’s Soft Spots 


HE textile industry with its 1.2 mil- Of the 580,000 workers in broad woven 
lion workers is one of the country's | fabric mills in December 1951, four-fifths 
largest employers. About 580,000 were employed in mills producing cotton, 
workers, or nearly half the industry's em- | silk and synthetic fabrics, and one-fifth 
ployment, are in mills producing broad in mills producing woolen and worsted fab- 
woven goods, i.e., fabrics at least 12 rics. 
inches wide. Knitting mills employ about 
230,000 workers. The other 400,000 textile | Location of the Industry 
workers are distributed among yarn and 


thread mills, textile finishing plants, and The broad woven fabric industry is con- 
manufacturers of narrow fabrics, carpets centrated in a few States. South Carolina, 
and rugs, hats, and miscellaneous textile North Carolina, Georgia, and Massachusetts, 
items, in that order, are the most important 
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States, together accounting for more than 
60 percent of the industry's total employ- 


ment in 1950. Another 30 percent of the 
industry's employment is located in eight 
more eastern States: Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maine, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and New York, in order of vol- 
ume of employment (see Table 1). 


Manufacture of woolen and worsted goods 
is concentrated in northeastern States. 
Massachusetts is by far the most important 
producer of woolensand worsteds and Rhode 
Island ranks next. More than 60 percent of 
the workers in the country's woolen and. 
worsted industry are located in New England. 
Three Middle Atlantic States—-New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania—employ more 
than 20 percent of the industry's workers. 


The woolen and worsted producing States 
are also important in the production of cot- 
ton, silk, and synthetic fabrics, but south- 
ern States account for the bulk of cotton 
textiles. The two Carolinas are the most 
important cotton goods States, employing 
more than 40 percent of the workers in that 
segment of the industry. Georgia is next 
in importance, and Massachusetts and Alabama 


follow. Together, these four southern 
States and Massachusetts employ nearly 
three-fourths of all workers engaged in the 
production of cotton and synthetic fabrics. 


Over the past 30 years the textile in- 
dustry has been shifting to the South. 
Lower power costs, fuel costs, taxes, and 
wage rates are some of the considerations 
that have attracted the industry from the 
more highly industrialized North. New Ing- 
land's position in the entire broad—wobven 
fabrics industry declined markedly between 
1919 and 1947; the region accounted for on—- 
ly 25.9 percent of broad-woven goods employ- 
ment in 1947, as compared with 35.2 percent 
in 1929 and 43.2 percent in 1919. The trend 
southward has continued since 1947, as can 
be seen from the relative position of the 
northern and southern States shown in Table 
1. The North-to-South shift has occurred 
primarily in cotton textiles. Though there 
has been some migration of woolen textile 
activity, New England has pretty well main- 
tained its relative position in that field. 


In the North, textile activity is con- 
centrated in metropolitan centers, though 
there are also many mills in smaller com- 





Table 1 


Broad Woven Goods Industry, Employment Covered by State UI Laws 
1947, 1950 and June 1951 








1 1950 June 1951 
Percent Percent Percent 
State Number of total Number of total Number of total 

Total U. S. 61, 246 100.0 586, 815 100.0 600 , 863 100.0 
Alabama 36,412 59 36,085 6.1 35,587 509 
Connecticut 15,725 2.6 14,978 2.6 U,,527 20h 
Georgia 70,549 11.5 71,923 12.3 75 9223 12.5 
Maine 24,132 3.9 23,172 3.9 24, 5275 4.0 
Massachusetts 80,621 13.1 69,793 1.9 68,315 11.4 
New Jersey 18, 308 3.0 17,372 3.0 15,699 2.6 
New York 15,298 2.5 13,150 2.2 13,639 2.3 
North Carolina 98,210 16.0 102,710 17.5 108,959 18.1 
Pennsylvania 27,803 45 26,626 ho5 26, 304 heh 
Rhode Island 28,067 4.6 22,961 3.9 21,837 3.6 
South Carolina 114,024 18.6 113, 394 19.3 118,108 19.7 











munities. In Massacusetts, the major tex- 
tile centers are: Boston, Fall River, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Worcester, and New Bed- 
ford. Other New England centers are: 
Providence, Rhode Island; and Manchester, 
New Hampshire. Philadelphia and Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and Paterson and Newark, New 
Jersey, are some of the Middle Atlantic 
centers. In the South most textile mills 
are in smal) rural areas. However, there 
is considerable textile activity in such 
southern cities as: Atlanta, Augusta, and °* 
Columbus, Georgia; Asheville, Charlotte, 
Durham, and Greensboro, North Carolina; and 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


Production 





Declining demand, both foreign and do— 
mestic, has reduced production of most 
types of fabrics during the past year. The 
year 1950 marked a recovery from the 1949 
slump, but during 1951 production of both 
woolen and worsted and cotton and synthetic 
fabrics receded from the post—Korean peaks 
reached in late 1950 and early 1951. 


Woolen and worsted goods production, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board Index, 
reached a peak in October 1950 and then de- 
clined irregularly to the middle of 1951, 
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ending the year at a point 27 percent below 
the October peak and 21 percent below Decem- 
ber 1950. Government orders have to some 
extent compensated for the sharp decline in 
civilian demand. While total production 
measured in linear yards dropped 18 percent 
between the fourth quarter of 1950 and the 
fourth quarter of 1951, woolen and worsted 
goods produced for the Government multiplied 
nearly eightfold during this period and 
represented an increasing proportion of to- 
tal production, rising from 4 percent to 
37.8 percent. 


Cotton goods production, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board Index of cotton 


consumption at yarn mills, reached its post— 
Korean peak in March 1951 and then declined 
irregularly through the rest of 1951 to a 
point in December that was 22 percent below 
the March peak and 14 percent below December 
1950. Data are not available to measure the 
importance of Government orders in the cot-— 
ton textile industry, but some indication of 
their effect can be observed in a comparison 
of production in the fourth quarter of 1951 
with that in the fourth quarter of 1950. 
Potal yardage produced in the fourth quarter 
of 1951 was 1, percent below the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and all categories except 
cotton duck were lower than a year before. 
Production of cotton duck, the major class 


| of military orders, was up 32 percent. 


Recent Employment Trends 


In the past 5 years employment in broad 
woven goods mills has fluctuated widely but 
the over-all trend has been downward. En- 
ployment was relatively high during 1948, 
averaging 645,700 as compared with 618,300 
in 1947. Spring of 1948 was the high point, 
with 654,100 workers on the payroll in 
March. From that point on a slow decline 
began, reducing employment to a low of 
548,100 in July 1949, 16.2 percent below 
the 1948 high from which the declines start- 
ed. In the second half of 1949 employment 
rose sharply, flattening out during the 
first half of 1950 at levels about 50,000 
under the 1948 peak. Then, stimulated by 
the rush of consumer demand following the 
Korean crisis, employment rose rapidly in 
August and September and for the next 6 
months wavered at levels near the 1948 peak. 





Since February 1951 employment has been 
on the downgrade again, with a sharp dip in 
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Table 2 


Production of Woolen and Worsted Woven Fabrics 
(thousands of linear yards) 








Oct.—Dec. Jan.-March April-June July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 
1950 1951 1951 1951 1951 
Total production 110,179 95 , 702 96 5700 81, , 570 90,034 
Production on 
Government orders: 
Amount 4,418 10,111 27,983 39,140 34, ,OL7 
Percent of 
Total 4.0 10.6 28.9 46.2 37.8 
Sources Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry Series 





March, April, and May caused by labor dis- 
putes, By January 1952, employment of 
572,300 was 60,700 or 9.6 percent below 
January 1951 and 25,500, or 4.3 percent, be— 
low January 1950. It was still 24,000 a- 
bove the 1949 low, but 74,000 under the 
1948 peak. 


Both segments of the broad woven goods 
industry suffered employment losses during 
1951 but the decline was relatively greater 
among woolen and worsted mills. At 85,200, 
January 1952 employment of production work- 
ers in woolen and worsted mills was 20,600 
or 19.5 percent, below January 1951 and 
17,600, or 17.1 percent, below January 1950. 
Although slightly (3,900) above the low 
point of 1949, it was 43,700, or 34.0 per- 
cent, below the 1948 peak. 


January 1952 employment in cotton and 
synthetic broad woven goods mills was 
392,600. This was 33,900, or 8.6 percent, 
under January 1951; 10 , 609 or 2.6 percent, 
under January 1950; 23,700, or 6.4 percent, 
above the 1949 low; and 58,000, or 12.9 péer— 
cent, below the 1948 peak. 


There are signs that the situation has 
not improved. Recent news items report re- 
duced operations or temporary closing at a 
number of mills because of lack of work and 
unemployment insurance claims data reflect 
continued lay-offs and irregular employment. 


Hours and Man-Hours 


Not only has employment been declining, 
but many workers who have not been laid off 
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are working shorter hours. When broad woven 
fabric mills were at their post-—Korean peak 
production, workers averaged slightly more 
than 41 hours a week. During 1951 the work- 
week shrank steadily to an average of 37.0 
hours in October. Some increase has taken 
place since then. In December, the work- 
week averaged 39.3 hours and preliminary 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for Janu- 
ary 1952 place it at 39 hours. Even at its 
1951 low, the workweek still averaged above 
the low point reached in the summer of 1949 


| when it shrank to 34.6 hours. 


In addition to shortened hours, "stag- 
gered" employment has been used, 1.6., work- 
ers are employed only in alternate weeks. 
There are no statistics on this practice 
but unemployment insurance claims data for 
February indicate that it continues. 


Measured in terms of total man-hours 
worked, woolen and worsted mills are worse 
off than cotton and synthetic fabric mills. 
Preliminary estimates for January 1952 in- 
dicate that total man-hours worked by pro- 
duction workers in cotton and synthetic 
fabric mills were 14.2 percent below Janu- 
ary 1951 and 5.8 percent below January 1950. 
The corresponding declines in woolen and 
worsted fabric mills were 20.8 percent and 
17.3 percent. 


Wage Rates 


Average hourly earnings of production 
workers in the broad woven goods industry 
range somewhat below those for nondurable 
goods industries as a whole and consider- 


INDEXES OF TEXTILE PRODUCTION 
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ably below those for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. Within the broad woven goods in- 
dustry, hourly rates in woolen and worsted 
mills are slightly above those in all non- 
durable goods industries, while those in 
cotton and synthetic fabric mills are con- 
siderably lower; and rates in southern 
mills are lower than those in northern 
mills. 


Upward adjustments in wage rates, in- 
cluding cost-of-living adjustments, have 
maintained the level of hourly earings of 
production workers in the broad woven goods 
industry. Weekly earnings, however, have 
fluctuated as a result of shortened hours. 
In cotton and synthetic fabric mills week- 
ly earnings dropped from $53.37 in January 
1951 to $46.59 in August and recovered to 
$50.13 in January 1952. In woolen and 
worsted mills, weekly earnings dropped from 
$58.88 in January 1951 to $55.25 in October, 
and rose to $61.62 in January 1952. 


Composition of the Work Force 


Women constitute about 40 percent of 
employment in broad woven fabric mills. 
When the Bureau of Employment Security sur- 
veyed the industry in October 1951, women 
were 40.5 percent of employment in report— 
ing cotton and synthetic fabric mills, and 
41.3 percent in reporting woolen and worsted 
mills. 


Production workers are more than 90 per- 
cent of total employment in most textile 
mills, and a relatively small proportion of 
them are skilled. 


Manpower Trends in 
Classified Labor Market Areas 


Among the 174 major industrial areas in 
the country, same 33 have significant tex- 
tile employment with about 3,500 or more 





Table 3 


Production of Cotton Broad Woven Goods 
(thousands of linear yards) 





Percent Change 








Oct ober—December 
1951 from— 
October- July- October- 
Type of Goods December September December 
1951 (p.) 1951 1950 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 
(except tire fabric), TOTAL 2, 302, 228 x#l -l, 
Cotton duck 93,518 x-k # 32 
Narrow sheetings and allied 
coarse and medium—-yarn 
fabrics 466,096 - 6 - 14 
Print cloth yarn fabrics 861,421 -# 3 - 10 
Colored-yarn cotton goods 
and related fabrics 193,106 #19 - 16 
Wide cotton fabrics 165,093 ~f 2 -l, 
Fine cotton goods 269 , 902 - 1 - 19 
Napped fabrics 80, 392 - 2 - 2h 
Towels, towelings, and 
dish cloths 86,477 #4 — 38 
Specialities and all other 
fabrics 86, 223 #ll - 28 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry. . 


Preliminary 
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workers attached to this industry. 
employment in these areas totaled 452,000 
in January 1952, or 37 percent of total em- 
ployment in the industry. 


Textile 


The significance of textile employment 
to the areas' economy, however, varies quite 
markedly. In Greenville, South Carolina, 
over 70 percent of the factory workers are 
engaged in textiles, whereas in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio area, some 8,000 textile employ- 
ees represent only 2.5 percent of manufac- 
turing employment. In five areas—Aiken- 
Augusta and Columbus, Georgia; Lawrence, 
Massachusetts; Greensboro-High Point, North 
Carolina; and Greenville, South Carolina— 
textile employment, comprising more than 
half of all manufacturing employment, un- 
questionably dominates the local industrial 
scene. In such areas, the textile trends 
in large measure determine the relative 
economic well being of the area. In an- 
other 12 areas (Fall River, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Manchester, Asheville, Charlotte, 
Durham, Winston-Salem, Reading, Providence, 
Columbia, and Chattanooga), there is some— 
what lesser but still very significant 
conceitration-—25 to 50 percent--of manu- 
facturing employment in the textile indus-— 
try. These areas, too, are greatly influ- 
enced by what happens locally to textile 
employment. 


With the exception of Aiken-Augusta, 
where the construction of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's Savannah River Project has 
created a labor shortage situation, all 
areas where textile employment was 25 per- 
cent or more of manufacturing employment 
were characterized by a moderate or sub- 
stantial labor surplus—8 were classified 
Group III in March, 8 were Group IV. 

Twelve of the 16 areas with less than 25 
percent of their manufacturing employment 

in textiles were also in Group III (8 

areas) or Group IV (4 areas); only four had 
a tighter labor supply and were classified 
in Group II. These four are Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, Allentown-Bethlehem—Easton, and Lan- 
caster. 


Between January 1951 and January 1952 
all except two of the 33 major textile areas 
experienced a decline in textile employment, 
ranging from less than 5 percent in about 
one-third of the areas to more than 20 per-— 


cent in six of them. Geographically, tex- 
tile employment set-backs were most severe 
in New England. 


From the point of view of relative vol- 
ume of unemployment, economic conditions 
worsened in half the major textile centers, 
where the ratio of unemployment’ to the la— 
bor force was higher in January 1952 than 
the preceding year. In ten of the areas 
the ratio was approximately the same as in 
the preceding year, and in seven areas the 
unemployment ratio declined. 


Manpower Trends _ in Smaller (Unclassified) 
Labor Market Areas 


More than half of all employment in 
broad woven fabric mills is in small areas 
outside the country's major industrial cen- 
ters. When the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity surveyed the broad woven goods industry 
in October 1951, reports were received from 
mills in 67 small areas where they employed 
more than 1,000 workers. Fifty-three are 
in southern States, and all except 8 are 
predominantly producers of cotton textiles. 


In many of these small areas, particu- 
larly in the South, broad woven fabric 
mills employ the major part of the nonagri- 
cultural labor force, and changes in their 
employment vitally affect the community's 
economy. In half of the 67 small areas, 
broad woven fabric mills accounted for more 
than 25 percent of nonagricultural employ- 
ment—frequently over 50 percent-—-—and in 
almost a fourth the mills employed between 
15 percent and 25 percent of all nonagricul- 
tural workers. In the group as a whole, the 
mills employed 28 percent of nonagricultural 
workers . 


In more than half the 67 areas, textile 
employment was lower in January 1952 than 
in January 1951, and in all except 11 the 
average weekly number of unemployment insur- 
ance recipients increased between January 
1951 and January 1952. The aggregate in- 
crease was 69 percent. In half the areas 
unemployment insurance recipients in Janu- 
ary 1952 were more than 5 percent of nonag- 
ricultural employment, indicating consider- 
able unemployment. 


(Photos courtesy National Cotton Council) 
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Survey of Current Local Occupational Shortages 


Decline in Clearance Openings Halted 


THE gradual decline in 
clearance job openings, 
which has approximated 
20 percent in the past 
half year, finally 
halted in March, Be- 
tween February 6 and 
March 5, the number of 
openings increased 
slightly, rising by 
almost 1,000 or 2 per- 
cent, according to 
State reports of employer job orders placed 
in clearance by public employment offices 
throughout the country. 





The most significant increases in 
clearance needs in the past month ocourred 
for skilled aircraft assembly workers and 
airplane mechanics and repairmen, To a 
lesser extent, heavier demands were also 
apparent for structural and omamental 
metal workers, pattem and model makers, 
carpenters, electrical engineers and traine 
ed nurses. Clearance openings currently 
constitute nearly 22 percent of all nmag- 
ricultural job openings listed with public 
employment offices, 


During the past year, the number of 
openings in clearance has risen more than 
10 percent, reflecting the tightened man-~ 
power supply situation nationally in this 
period, The bulk of this rise in hard-to- 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 


or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 
ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 





fill needs has occurred in the skilled and 
professional categories, particularly for 
machinists, tool and die makers, machine 
tool operators, welders, aircraft assem- 
blers, draftsmen and engineers. The most 
appreciable reductions in clearance needs 
have been evident in the clerical and sales 
and semiskilled groups, especially for 
stenographers end typists and lumbermen, 
raftsmen end woodchoppers. Skilled and 
semiskilled jobs currently accomt for a- 
bout three-fifths of all non-farm clearance 
openings while needs in the professimal 
field comprise another 25 percent of the 


total. 


Recent changes in the number of clear 
ance job openings in major nonagricultural 
occupational categories are shown in the 
table on the following page. 


Engineers and Draftemen in 
Widespread Demand 


The most sizeable needs in the pro- 
fessional field are for engineers and 
draftsmen. Some 55 States report more 
than 1,500 openings for electrical engi- 
neers with the largest demands in Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Maryland and D. C. 
Widespread needs for mechanical engineers 
exist, especially in California, Weshing- 
ton, and Ohio, More than 5,000 clearance 
openings are also reported for draftsmen 
with the largest hard-to-fill needs in 
Marylend, New Jersey, Califomia, Connec- 
ticut, and Ohio. 


In the skilled labor field, the heav- 
iest employer job orders are reported for 
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CHANGES FEBRUARY TO MARCH 


Cinemtdt ions) THE civilian labor force declined by 300,000 between 
February and March in a contra-seasonal movement. 
This year’s decline compares with a normal growth 
of a few hundred thousand and with more than a mil- 
lion growth between February and March 1951. Unusu- 
al movements with respect to the agricultural labor 
force and agricultural employment largely accounted 
for this year’s decline in the civilian labor force. At 
61.5 million the civilian labor force this year was 
800,000 smaller than the 62.3 million of March 1951 
and 200,000 below that of March 1950. 





Total employment which usually rises somewhat be- 
tween February and March remained virtually un- 
changed this year. At 59.7 million, employment in - 
March was slightly off from that of February and was 
down nearly 500,000 from that of March 1951. Non- 
agricultural employment remained relatively un- 
changed at 53.7 million over the month and over the 
year while agricultural employment at 6.0 million was 
off some 52,000 from the February level, and 400,000 
from ‘‘year ago’’ levels. 





EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment declined further, to 1.8 million, in 
March, a drop of 300,000 from the 2.1 million level of 
February. As a result, the proportion of the civilian 
workforce that was unemployed declined to 2.9 percent 
as compared with 3.4 percent in February. Unem- 
UNEMPLOYMENT ployment this March was at the lowest level for the 
month in the postwar period, and, ona seasonally ad- 
justed basis, was as low as it has ever been in the 
postwar period. 





Insured unemployment continued to decline in, March, 
edging off by some 61,000 to 1,246,000 during the sam- 
ple week. Because of the decline, insured unemploy- 
ment in March represented 3.6 percent of employment 
covered by unemployment insurance in 1950 as com- 
pared with 3.8 percent in February and 4.2 percent in 
INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT January. The declines were widespread geographical- 


Based on sample week containing 8th of month. ly e 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
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LABOR MARKET Keynole 





ONTINUED stability keynoted devel- 
‘eee in the labor market during 

March and early April. Defense pro- 
duction and employment continued to rise. 
Output of consumer goods remained well 
below the levels of last year but was edg- 
ing upward. Optimism with respect to 
supplies of metals continued to dominate 
most forward thinking. 


Early in March the President asked Con- 
gress for $7.9 billion for foreign aid in 
fiscal year 1953. The funds are to be used 
for military assistance, largely for direct 
military aid. Approximately $5.9 billion 
of the requested funds are scheduled to 
assist European countries, of which over 
$4 billion are for direct military expend- 
itures. 


The steel dispute intensified and remained 
unsolved by the end of the first week of 
April. Up until that time a strike had been 


‘avoided. Divided official opinion with re- 


spect to steel prices and the effect on the 
Government’s anti-inflation program of 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s recommen- 
dations led to the resignation of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
By April 5 both the steel industry and the 
steel unions were preparing for a strike 
on the 9th. 


In his fifth and final Quarterly Report to 
the President, Mr. Wilson announced that 
the military production program ‘“‘is now 
rolling well’’, with delivery of hard goods | 
upped 38 percent from the last quarter of 
1951. The program as a whole was re- 
ported as being two-thirds of the way to- 
wards the peak rates now scheduled (see 
article elsewhere in this issue.) 


The report emphasized that the defense 
mobilization program has been expanded 
rather than cut down and that the much 





discussed ‘‘stretch-out’’ was an enlarge- 
ment and extension of the program. Orig- 
inally designed to reach peak levels in 3 
years, the program now envisions a 4-year 
rise, followed by a ‘‘plateau pattern”’ of 
production. The term ‘‘stretch-out’’ ap- 
plies only to a comparison with peaks 
which were proposed for consideration but 
which were never approved. 


Operating under the provisions of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 (see March issue) 
_ the Secretary of Labor certified 10 new 
‘labor market areas as having heavy labor 
surpluses. Two areas previously certi- 
fied were withdrawn because of improved 
local conditions, leaving a net of 35 areas 
now certified, 21 of which are ‘‘major 
areas’’ and 14 are smaller areas. The 
Surplus Manpower Committee, in turn, 


has certified 27 of the areas. 


Under the provisions of the same regula- 
tion a panel established by the Surplus 
Manpower Committee completed hearings 
with respect to the textile industry and be- 
gan the preparation of its report for full 
committee consideration. A similar panel 
has been appointed to hear testimony with 
respect to the boots and shoes industry 
and hearings are scheduled to begin 

April 17. At their conclusion a third pan- 
el will be established for the apparel in- 
dustry. 


American business is planning to spend 
$24.1 billion in 1952 for new plant and 
equipment, according to the Department 
of Commerce and the SEC. This total is 
some 4 percent higher in dollars and al- . 
most as much larger in physical volume 
than the previous highs in 1951. Durable 
goods manufacturers expect to spend 16 
percent more money for expansion this 
year than last, and nonrail transportation 
companies expect to invest 19 percent 
more. 


Industrial production edged up during Feb- 
ruary to the highest levels since the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951, according to the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Board. Although the rise was less than 1 percent, indus- 
trial output in February was 222 percent of the 1935-39 average and 
one point higher than that of February 1951, before consumer goods 
output began to soften. 


Durable goods production continued its climb and reached a new postwar 
record level at 284 percent of the base period, up 3 points over January 
output and 12 points above production levels of February 1951. Passen- 
ger automobile assembly increased substantially in February and March 
and total output for the first quarter was close to the authorized limit of 
1 million units. Production of household goods was maintained during 
the month and overall activity in machinery lines showed a small in- 
crease. Steel production, which reached an annual rate of 108.7 million 
tons in February continued to.expand in March. 


Production of nondurable goods also rose slightly in February to 190 
percent of the base period but remained 11 points below the output lev- 
els of February 1951. Most of the increase in nondurable goods re- 
sulted from a 4 percent rise in cotton consumption and a heavier than 
usual volume of meat production. 


Expenditures for new construction rose more than seasonally in March 
to nearly $2 1/4 million, according to the Department of Commerce 
and the BLS. Private residential building showed the greatest gains but 
all major types of construction, except public residential, also shared 
in the rise. 


Construction outlays during the first quarter of this year totalled $6.4 
billion, a somewhat larger amount than that expended during the first 

quarter of 1951. Military and naval facilities construction was largely 
responsible for the increase. Private construction of industrial plants 
this March was 52 percent higher than for the same month a year ago. 


Manufacturing employment remained fairly stable at 15.8 million in 
February, an upward drift of 43,000 from the number employed in Jan- 
uary, according to the BLS. Last year there was a rise of 200,000 be- 
tween the two months. The number of workers employed in manufac- 
turing this February was some 159,000 fewer than those employed in 
February last year. 


Durable goods employment continued its rise in February, reaching a 
level of 9.0 million, nearly 100,000 above the number employed a year 
ago. Heaviest over-the-year employment increases occurred in the 
machinery, transportation equipment, electrical machinery, and ord- 
nance industries. Within the durable goods group, lumber and wood 
products this February employed some 84,000 fewer workers than a 
year ago. 


Employment in nondurable goods industries edged up slightly in Feb- 
ruary to 6.8 million, although this group of industries had experienced 
an employment decline of over 250,000 since last February. Employ= 





ment in textile mills edged off slightly in February from January, and 
over the year was down 148,000 workers. Apparel employment, how- 
ever, rose by 24,000 workers during the month, although it was still 
69,000 below the year ago level. Employment in the leather products 
‘industry, the third of the ‘‘depressed’’ soft goods industries, also rose 
in February but remained at levels some 32,000 below those of a year 
earlier: ' 


In mid-February production workers in manufacturing plants earned an 
average of $1.64 an hour--including overtime and other premium pay-- 
according to the BLS. Although average hourly earnings have remained 
unchanged for the last 3 months they were 8¢ an hour, or about 5 per- 
cent, higher in February than they were in.March 1951 when the Gov- 
ernment’s wage stabilization order was issued. This 13-month rise 
compares with a rise of 7 percent in the 7 months between the start of 
the Korean war and the wage freeze. 


The gain in factory earnings since January 1951 resulted both from the 
larger proportion of workers employed in higher wage defense indus- 
tries and from cost of living and other wage rate adjustments allowed 
by wage stabilization policy. 


Weekly hours in manufacturing averaged 40.8 in February, down by 0.1 
hours from the number worked in the preceding month of January and 
in February a year ago. Hours of work have risen over the year, how- 
ever, in most durable goods industries and now average 41.8. Work- 
weeks in nondurable goods industries, at 39.5 hours in February, were 
0.5 hours below those of a year ago. Declines within this group were 
heaviest in the ‘textile industries which dropped from 40.8 hours per 
week in February 1951 to 38.5 hours in February this year. 


The cost of living dropped in February for the first time since last June,, 
and the decline was the sharpest since December 1949. According to 

the BLS, the Consumers’ Price Index declined 0.6 percent between Jan- 
uary and February to 187.9 percent of the 1935-39 average. In Febru- 
ary 1951, the index stood at 183.8 percent of the base. 


As a result of the decline in the cost of living in February, some 
1,200,000 workers faced a wage decline of about one cent an hour. 
These were about 1 million nonoperating railroad workers and about 
200,000 northern textile workers whose contracts contained escalator 
clauses tied to the February index. 


Wholesale prices rose slightly during March, according to the BLS, ris- 
ing from 111.4 percent of the 1947-49 average in the week ending 

March 4 to 111.7 percent in the week ending March 25. Increases over 
the four week period were reported in farm products and in ‘‘other com- 
modities’* while declines occurred in processed foods, including meats. 
The movement during the four weeks was irregular with stable prices 
for the first two weeks, a rise during the third week and a 0.1 percent 
decline for the fourth week. 
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Insured Unemployment 


Declines Seasonally in March 


ONTINUING the seasonal downward 
movement which began in February, 
new and continued unemployment a- 
_mong covered workers showed a further 
decline between February and March. Ac- 
cording to preliminary claims data for the 
four weeks ending March 29, the average 
weekly volume of initial claims represent- 
ing new unemployment edged down 5.4 
percent’to 195,100. Continued unemploy- 
ment as represented by weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed, declined by 6.8 percent 
to 1,216,800. As compared with the same 
period a year ago, initial claims in March . 
1952 were 21 percent and weeks claimed 
31 percent above the averages in March 
1951. Weekly data for February and March 
1952 are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended’ claims unemployment 
February: «2 237,700 1,357,700 
9 233,400 1,341,600 
16 198,000 1,294,800 
23 196,200 1,291,300 
March 1 190,900 1,283,600 
8 199,000 1,245,500 
15 .191T,000 1,242,500 
Z2- 1195,700 1,196,700 
29. 194,800 1,183,100 
Weekly averages 
February 206,200 1,305,400 
March 195,100 1,217,000 


The month of March was characterized by 
separations and recalls in the same in- 


dustries, frequently within the same State. 
For example, better weather conditions 
were responsible for increased activities 
in the construction and lumbering indus- 
tries in a number of areas. On the other 
hand, claims from workers unemployed 
because of adverse weather conditions con- 
tinued to be responsible for a substantial 
portion of the claims loads in many other 
areas. The over-all conditions in the tex- 
tile and apparel industries appeared to re- 
main unsettled in March. While the ap- 
parel industry showed a temporary pre- 
Easter improvement in some States in- 
cluding California, New Jersey, New York, 
and Tennessee, a substantial volume of 
claims continued to be filed by unemployed 
apparel workers throughout the Nation. 
Reflecting a small seasonal improvement, 
fewer claims were received from unem- 
ployed textile workers in a few areas but 
this industry was still among the chief 
sources of claims in such large textile 
States as the Carolinas, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania. Other layoffs 
which contributed to the March claims 
load occurred in the food processing, coal 
mining, tobacco, leather and trade indus- 
tries. A number of States indicated that 
claimants exhausting benefit rights had 
reduced to some extent the claims loads 
in March. 


During the week ended March 8, 1952, in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.6 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1951. This com- 
pared with the percentages of 3.8 in the 
preceding month and 2.9 in March a year 
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ago. It should be noted that these percent- 
ages do not always reflect the full extent 
of unemployment among workers previous- 


ly employed in covered industries, because | 


the data exclude unemployed persons who 
have exhausted their benefit rights. Alto- 
gether, 33 States showed a decline in their 
unemployment percentage between Febru- 
ary and March 1952. The changes between 
the two months, however, were small. 

The decreases in only two States amounted 
to more than a full percentage point--Ore- 
gon from 8.7 to 7.3, and Washington from 
7.7 to 6.1. No State experienced an in- 
crease of as much as a full point. The un- 
employment percentages of 7.7 in both 
Idaho and North Dakota were the highest 
in the Nation, followed by percentages of 


7.5 in Rhode Island, 7.4 in Tennessee, and 
7.3 in Oregon, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Montana, and Washington, had unemploy- 
ment percentages ranging from 6.1 to 6.9. 


The unemployment percentages varied 
widely among the seven larger industrial 
States which account for more than one- 
half of the covered workers in the Nation. 
The percentage was 5.5 in California, 4.6 


- in New York, 4.0 in Massachusetts, and 


3.9 in Michigan. In the remaining three 
large States it was below the national av- 
erage--3.4 in Pennsylvania, 2.4 in Illinois, 
and 2.0 in Ohio. In Colorado, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, Texas, 
and Virginia, the unemployment percent- 
ages were below 2.0. 


TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 


(INSURED SERIES INCLUDE PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT) 
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(continued from page 18) 
RK Ney Tan ae a MUMDST.Of Upaunges Te: ee 


Occupational Groups 


in Clearance 


Net Chan 

(Non-farm) February ro Nunber Percent 

TOTAL 50,150 5l,lo f 91 81,9 
Professional and Menagerial 11,133 11,6599 £ 226 $£2.0 
Clerical end Sales 4,619 4,592 = 227 - 1.9 
Service 1,015 882 = 135 -15el 
Skilled 17, 710 18,86. /1,151 £65 
Semiskilled 12,502 12,281 - 21 = e2 
Unskilled 5,071 3,026 - hS -1.5 


machinigts, tool and die makers, machine 
tool operators, aircraft assembly workers, 
end auto, airplane and other types of me- 

chanics end repairmen. Some 3,600 opemings 
are currently show for machinists with the 
largest demands in Califomia, New York, 
De Ce, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 


Clearance needs for lumbermen, rafts- 
men and woodchoppers are below the Febru- 
ary level but still remain sizeable, About 
8,400 openings are listed in this category, 


with the principal needs reported in Maine 
and New Hampshire, The bulk of the clear- 


ence demands in the clerical and sales 
category continue to be for stenographers 
end typists with some 1,0 States, particu- 
larly Illinois, Missouri, D. C., and Ohio, 
showing about 3,1,00 openings. 


The following table shows for selected 
ocoupational fields the number of clearence 
Openings on the March 1951 and the March 
1952 State job inventories, 





Selected Local Shortage Ocoupations 1/ 


Summary of State Inventories of Job Openings Placed in Clearance 


March 5, 1952 





Wo. of Clearance 


Openin 
S/n 3/2 


Occupeti oa 

TOTAL (a11 groups ) 16,128 51,101 
PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 9,157 11,659 
Accountants and Auditors he 15) 
Chemists 201 12 
Engineers, Chemical 259 288 
Engineers, Civil 1,58 859 
Engineers, Electrical 1,057 1,557 


O. 0 @arance 
e) 
Engineers, Industrial 277 367 
Engineers, Mechanical 1,857 1, 588 
Sooial and Welfare Workers 190 259 
Teachers, Primary School 
end Kindergarten 1 2d) 
Teachers and Instructors, 
De€eCe 51 1235 
Trained Nurses 702 836 
Natural Soientists, n.e.0. 107 306 





No, of Clearance 





Oooupation Occupation 
Draeftsmen 1, 768 5,087 | Ocoup. in Bldg. of Air- 
Laboratory Tecmiciens & oraft, NseeCe 6L,8 
Assts. 167 258 | Pattern & Model Makers 
Semiprof. Occup., n.0eCe 261 53h (except paper) ho9 
Others 1,109 1,117 | Miners & Mining Machine 
Operators ee 
CLERICAL AND SALES 6, 6 11,592 | Carpenters 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters & 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers Steam Fitters 136 
(except Bemk Cashiers ) h9 2h8 | Linemen & Servicemen 
Office Machine Operators 237 171 eee: Teleph, & 
Stenographers and Typists 5,621 3,106 Power 555 
Others 639 567 | Mechanics & Repairmen, 
Airplene LT 
SERVICE 1,39 882 Mechanics & Repairmen, 
Pane y fanee pre Motor Vehicle 67 
SKILLED 8 18.861 Mechenics & Repeirmen,n.e.c. 928 
ie teeta Uy D8 = a= Toad Sharpeners & Dressers lll 
Machinists 2,648 3,650 | Foremen, Menufacturing 126 
Toolmakers & Die Sinkers : Others 2,163 
& Setters 905 1,950 
Machine Shop & Related SEMIS KILLED 15,568 
Oocupe, BoOeSe 2,2h0 2,969 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths & Ocoup. in Mfg. of Tobacco 
Sheetmetal Workers 619 pl Brent ob Bein we 
Occup. Fabr, of Tex- 
wore a Map 88 | ONLI Proday ewsce 982 
Lumbermen, Raftsmen & 

Structural & Ormmamental woithoo 9,386 
epee ake 29? 310 Sawnill yes tions ; 
Welders & Flame Cutters 36, 898 areca pa 9 : 

bevels LENG Semen be 82 109 Machine Shop & Related 
t ° 
Ocoup. in Mech. Treatment A hee hanced tS ToS 
Ocoup. in Bldg. of Air~ 
of Metals (Rolling, eer ea or 20 
9 eSeSe 5 
Stamping, Forging, Press- 
Others 2,061 
ing, otc.) neee%% 108 
Electricians 661 77 | UNSKILLED 1,12) 
NeG@eG- Occupation not elsewhere olassified, 


Y Individual occupational fields (S-digit Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code groups) with a total of 100 or more openings om the 5 care Inventori 


are show separately for the Professional & Menagerial, Skilled, Senmi- 


skilled and Clerical and Sales groups. 


2/ Generally, about 75 peroent of the clearance openings in this category 


are continuously filled by Canadian workers, 
currently wfilled openings. 


labor available to any qualified American workers seeking such employment. 
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The remainder represent 


However, under existing arrangements, 
employers are legally obliged to make job openings filled by Canadian 








Labor Market Status of Veterans 


Shows Little Change in February 


The over-all labor market situation 
for male veterans of World War II showed 
relatively little change between January 
and February. According to estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census 1/, the number of 
employed male WWII veterans rose by 72,000 
to approximately 13,680,000 in February, 
representing with the exception of Decem- 
ber 1951 an all-time high. An estimated 
12,922,000 of these veterans were employed 
in nonagricultural pursuits (a new Febru- 
ary record), reflecting an increase of 
106,000 over the preceding month and a 
gain of 380,000 over February 1951. The 
increase in nonfarm employment among vet- 
erans more than offset the small decline-- 
down 34,000 to 758,000--in the number of 
veterans employed on farms. 


Unemployment among male WWII veterans, 
following a sharp seasonal rise in Janu- 
ary, edged up slightly (12,000) in Febru- 
ary to approximately 380,000. Despite 
this increase, the number of unemployed 
veterans this February was below the vol- 
ume in any previous February since these 
data first became available in 1946. In 
the age group 20-44, 2.7 percent of all 
male WWII veterans in the civilian labor 
force in February 1952 were unemployed as 
compared with 3.0 percent of all male non- 
veterans. 


An estimated 514,000 veterans were 
outside the job market in February--54,000 
fewer than in January. However, as com- 
pared with February a year ago, the number 


1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 

fe subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 


of veterans who were not in the job market 
was down nearly 30 percent. About 212,000 
or two out of every five veterans not in 
the labor market in the current month, 
according to Census estimates, were at- 
tending school full time. This was less 
than half the number attending school full 
time in February 1951 and represented the 
smallest volume since September. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


Approximately 921,300 veterans were 
attending school at the end of the montn 
under the GI Bill (P.L. 346), according to 
preliminary data from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. This represented a decrease of 
65,500 from the number in January and a 
reduction of 259,200 from the volume in 
February 1951. Nearly three-fourths of 
the net decrease between this January and 
February occurred among veterans attending 
schools other than colleges or univer- 
sities--down 46,500 to 600,700 (the 
smallest monthly volume since September 
1948). In addition to those obtaining 


' school training under the GI Bill there 


were approximately 21,400 disabled WWII 
veterans who were attending school under 
the Rehabilitation Program (P.L. 16)=--800 
fewer than in January and slightly more 
than half the number in February a year 
&ZO0~ 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance in- 
clude veterans in the job market as well 
as those not in the civilian labor force, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of veterans attending 
school include only that portion of the 
veteran school population which is not in 
the job market. 
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In February, approximately 84,800 vet- 
erans of WWII were receiving on-the-job 
training under the GI Bill, representing 
a reduction of ‘about 5,400 from the number 
a month ago and a drop of more than 47,900 


from February 1951. The number of dis- 
abled veterans training on the job under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Program also 
declined between January and February, 
falling 5.7 percent to approximately 
10,400. This was less than half the num 
ber receiving such training in February 
1951. 


New Applications for Work by Veterans 
Show Show Sharp Seasonal Drop Seasonal Drop 


Veterans' new job applications filed 
with public employment offices fell 
nearly one-fourth in February to 120,900, 
after showing a sharp rise in January. 

The decrease reflected both the shorter 
work month and a tapering off of the in- 
flux into the job market of student vet- 
erans following mid-year graduation. As 
in the preceding month, veterans accounted 
for about one-third of all new job appli- 
cations filed by men. Disabled veterans 
also experienced a sharp drop in new job 
applications between January and February, 
with a reduction of nearly one-fifth to 
8,800. This was about 4 percent less than 
the number in February a year ago. Show- 
ing virtually no change from the propor- 
tion in recent months, disabled veterans 
accounted for somewhat more than two- 
fifths of all new applications filed by 
handicapped men during February. 


Employment Service Counseling 
Interviews with Veterans Decline 


Total job counseling interviews with 
veterans requiring assistance in making 
& vocational choice or adjustment de- 
clined 8.9 percent in February to 22,200, 
while initial or first-time employment 
counseling interviews with such veterans 
showed a somewhat sharper relative reduc- 
tion, falling 10.7 percent to 12,200. The 
shorter work month accounted for these de- 
clinese Both total and initial counseling 
interviews this February were down from 
the volumes a year ago=--by 9 percent and 
5 percent respectively. Initial counsel- 
ing interviews with disabled veterans 
dropped 12.9 percent in February to 
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4,700--about one-sixth fewer than the 
number in February a year ago. These 
represented about two-fifths of all ini- 
tial counseling interviews with handi- 
capped men during the month--approximately 
the same proportion as in January 1952 and 
February last year. 


Veterans' Nonfarm Placements 


Down From January 


Conforming to the pattern in previous 
years, nonagricultural referrals and 
placements of veterans showed substantial 
reductions in February, decreasing 9.5 
percent and 13.7 percent, respeotively, 
to 173,300 and 95,500. Moreover, as com- 
pared with the volumes a year ago, nonfarm 
referrals and placements of veterans this 
February were down by approximately one- 
gighth. On an industry basis, veterans' 
placements showed a reduction in four 
major groups between January and February, 
while in two other major industry groups 
the volumes of such placements remained 
virtually unchanged. Placements of vet- 
grans in government, whicn had shown a 
small increase in November and very sharp 
gains in both December and January, fell 
two-thirds below the total of 16,800 in 
January to a level of 5,700 in February. 


‘This drop was primarily attributable to 


the reduction of employment opportunities 
in post offices--opportunities which had 
been available for veterans prior to, 
during and immediately following the holi- 
day season. Continuing the decrease which 
began in September, placements of veterans 
in the transportation, commmication and 
other public utilities group fell 12.7 
percent to 8,200--the smallest number 
since May 1950. At the same time, voeter- 
ans' placements in trade declined 5.2 per- 
cent to 20,900 while placements in manu- 
facturing decreased 4.4 percent to 31,400. 


Placements of veterans in the construc- 
tion industry, at 12,300, were unchanged 
from the January volume; placements in 
service industries also continued at ap- 
proximately the preceding month's level-- 
14,300. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements of veterans among the major 
industry groups varied as follows between 
January and February: 





Major industry group 


Construction. eccvecccccs 
Manufacturinge ccccccecee 
Transportation, commumi- 

cation and public 

UCLIIties ccsecesecese 
Wholesale and retail 

RGR VENCh Glave leleralele 6 ele'e eo etserale 
DOLTVLCE se cccccccccccceves 
Government. -ceccecceveccers 


Percent of total 
February January 


12.9 Lies 
52.9 29.7 
8.6 8.5 
ele9 20.0 
15.0 12.9 
6.0 15.2 


Nonagriocultural referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans followed the 


over-all downward trend in February. 


Re- 


foerrals declined 9.3 percent to 13,500, 


while placements of such veterans dropped 
approximately one-fifth to 7,700. These 
represented reductions of 21 percent and 
25 percent, respectively, from the totals 
a year ago. Disabled veterans accounted 
for nearly 54 percent of all nonfarm 
placements of handicapped men in February-- 
nearly 4 percentage points fewer than the 
proportions in January and in February 
1951. The number of disabled veterans' 
active applications on file with local em- 
ployment offices increased for the fifth 
consecutive month, edging upward 2.5 per=- 
cent in February to 42,600 at the end of 
the month. However, this was about 10 per 
cent bel ow the number of such applications 
on file at the end of February a year ago. 
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Seasonal developments and the ll-percent shorter work month were the major 
factors influencing employment security activities in February. Visits to local 
offices, new applications for work, and claims for unemployment insurance declined 
sharply from the levels in January when inventory activities, post-holiday reduo- 
tions in trade, further curtailments in outdoor activities, and the entrance into 
the labor market of mid-year school graduates contributed to an upswing in the 
number of job seekers. Following the lull during January, hiring was stepped up 
in most nonagricultural industries during the second month of the year. Activities 
in logging, lumbering, and construction increased as more favorable weather condi- 
tions prevailed in most sections of the Nations the apparel, leather products, and 
furniture industries experienced seasonal improvements; and trade and service in- 
dustries began their usual pre-Laster upswing. All of these factors contributed 
to the decline in the number of persons seeking services in employment security 
offices. On an average daily basis, nonagricultural placements in February showed 
a slight gain as a result of the expansion of job opportunities in some nonfarm 
industries. However, farm referrals and placements were down sharply from January 
due primarily to curtailments in cotton crop activities. 


Summary of Employment Security Operations - February 1952 








Number Bein pea Number or amount 
Activity oe Kd Sed eet, 
Jane Feb. Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. 

amount 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Visits to local offices. 10,020,500 -16.1 +12.7 21,960,200 20,102,300 
New applicationSe..coeee 614,200 -21.0 + 5.4 1,391,300 1,565,800 
Counseling interviews... 116,800 = 2.5 + 6.9 236,500 230,900 
Placements--total..cooce 504,500 -15.5 + 3.4 1,101,300 1,061,600 
Nonfarm. cecccosceccces 427,200 - 9.7 - 2064 900,200 923,300 
Initial claims a/....... 870,400 -35.7 415.7 2,224,400 1,806,200 


Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 


CLAIMS. .csccccsecceces 5,483,500 -16.0 +28.7 12,012,900 9,673,200 
Weekly average 

beneficiaricS..ccccece 1,146,400 - 3.5 +29.8 1,166,700 950,500 
Benefits paidescccscceese $105,022,700 - 9.8 +47.2 $221,491,700 $161,844,200 


a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly instances 
of new unemployment. 
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Visits to Local Offices 


and New Applications 
Decline Sharply 


Visits to local offices 
by persons seeking job 
information and other 
employment security ser- 
vices fell 16 percent to 
10,020,500 while new 
applications for work 
dropped 21 percent to 
614,200 between January 
and February. Major 

_ factors contributing to these decreases 
were the shorter work month, recalls to 
work following temporary layoffs, and the 
expansion of hiring in many nonfarm in- 
dustries. As compared to February a year 
ago, visits to local offices were up 12.7 
percent and new work applications 5.4 per- 
cent. 





Men accounted for nearly three-fourths 
of the decline in new work registrations 
between January and February, with a 2- 
percent drop to 367,600. Women filed 
246,600 new applications during February-~ 
down 15 percent from the number in the 
preceding month. However, this repre- 
sented the largest number of new applica- 
tions received from women during any 
February of the post-war period. This 
month new registrations of men and women 
showed almost the same relative rise over 
February a year ago, but new applications 
of women were 6 percent above while those 
of men were 19 percent below the volumes 
in February two years ago. 


New applications of handicapped job 
seekers also moved downward from January, 
declining 16 percent to 25,200 in Febru- 
ary. New work registrations of handi- 
capped men totaled 21,000--17 percent 
fewer than in the preceding month--while 
those filed by handicapped women decreased 
8 percent to 4,200. Slightly larger vol- 
umes of new applications were received 
from both handicapped men and women this 
February than a year ago. 


Claims for Unem- 


ployment Insurance 
Also Drop Sharply 


OL 
cA) 
i: Reversing the up- 
ward movement of 
Ir | the preceding four 
7 months, claims for 
unemployment in- 
surance showed a 
sharp seasonal decrease between January 
and February 1952. Initial claims, repre- 
senting new unemployment among covered 
workers dropped 36 percent to 870,400. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, following 
the pattern of previous years, showed a 
smaller relative decline--down 16 percent 
to 5,483,300. However, as compared with 
the volumes a year ago, initial claims 
were 15.7 percent and weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed 28.7 percent above the totals 
in February 1951. 





The over-all downturn in claims acti- 
vity between January and February 
reflected in large measure a tapering off 
from January's seasonally high volumes 
which usually occur as a result of post- 
holiday reductions in trade, inventory- 
taking, widespread curtailments in outside 
activities because of bad weather, and the 
availability on January 1 of an additional 
quarter's wage credits for benefit pur- 
poses in most States. Other factors con- 
tributing to the decline in claims between 
January and February were (1) seasonal 
improvements in the apparel industry in 
many States, particularly in New York 
which accounts for about one-third of the 
covered apparel workers, (2) improved 
weather conditions in a number of areas 
during the latter part of the month per- 
mitting some resumption of lumbering, log~ 
ging, construction, and other outside 
activities, and (3) some seasonal improve- 
ments in the leather, furniture, and 
tobacco industries. Although such impor- 
tant textile States as the Carolinas and 
Pennsylvania reported substantially fewer 
claims from unemployed textile workers, it 
appeared that over-all conditions in this 
industry continued to be unsettled in 
February. Another factor which tended to 
reduce claims loads in a number of States 
in February was some increase in the vol- 
ume of claimants exhausting benefit rights. 
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As in past years, the decline in 
claims activity between January and Febru- 
ary was widespread. All States showed a 
decline in initial claims including Idaho, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
where the February volume was less than 


one-half that for January. Weeks of 
unemployment claimed were down in 35 
States and Hawaii. Except for the 
District of Columbia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, all States east of the 
Mississippi River shared in the decline in 
weeks claimed. Among the States experi- 
encing an upswing in weeks claimed, the 
majority of the increases were relatively 
small, with Alaska, Montana, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming being the only States to show 
a rise of more than 10 percent. 


Beneficiaries and 
Benefits Down 


From January 


Unemployment in- 
surance benefits 
were paid to an 
average of 
1,146,400 unem- 
ployed covered 
workers each week during February. This 
represented a decline of 3.% percent from 
the January average, but an increase of 
29.8 percent over the average in February 
a year ago. The national decline reflec- 
ted for the most part decreases in the 
States in the eastern section of the 
country, since all but three States west 
of the Mississippi River (Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Washington) showed an in- 
crease in beneficiaries between the two 
months. Benefits paid to unemployed 
workers moved downward 9.@ percent between 
January and February to $105.0 million in 
the latter month, The sharper decline in 
benefits than beneficiaries was attribu- 
table, in part, to the shorter work month. 
The average check for total unemployment 
moved upward from $22.28 in January to 
$22,uu in February--the sixth successive 
month that the average weekly benefit pay- 
ment has reached a new high. 
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State Insured Unemployment 
Declines in February 


The average weekly volume of insured 
unemployment under the State programs, at 


1,284,100, reflected a decline of 7.2 per- 
cent from January and represented 96.6 
percent of all insured unemployment 
(including that under the Veteran and 
Railroad programs) during February. Alto- 
gether, 30 States, chiefly in the eastern 
section of the country, shared in the re- 
duction of State insured unemployment. As 
compared with a year ago, State insured 
unemployment was about one-fourth above 
the average in February 1951. In Rhode 
Island, the average was more than double 
that for a year ago, while in six other 
States--Indiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont--the averages for February 1952 
were from 51 to 80 percent above the 
February 1951 averages. 


Total Referrals 
and Placements 


Experience Sizable 


Decrease 





aH After rising 
slightly in 
January, total re= 
ferrals to jobs 
declined 12 per- 
cent to 851,500 in February. At the same 
time total placements continued the down- 
ward trend which began in November, 
decreasing 16 percent to 504,500 between 
January and February. Primarily respon- 
sible for these decreases were the shorter 
work month and seasonal factors. Reduc- 
tions were experienced in both farm and 
nonfarm placement activity, with the 
greatest decreases occurring in farm re- 
ferrals and placements due to seasonal 
developments. As compared to February 
1951, total referrals were at virtually 
the same level (up less than 1 percent) 
this February, while total placements 
showed a gain of 3.4 percent. Moreover, 
the volumes in both total referrals and 


placements in February 1952 were two-fifths 


above those in the same month two years 
ago. 





Farm Referrals and 
Placements Show 
jaar el 
= — 


Further Seasonal 
‘Reductions 
sf Agricultural re- 
Wy ferrals and place- 


\ 

ments continued to 

decline in Febru- 

ary as seasonally 
unfavorable weather conditions limited 
farm activities in many sections of the 
country. Altogether, 92,500 referrals and 
17,300 placements of farm workers were 
made by local employment security offices 
during February, representing reductions 
of 34 percent and 38 percent, respectively, 
from the volumes in January. However, as 
compared with a year ago, farm referrals 
and placements this February were approxi- 
mately 51 percent and 54 percent above the 
respective volumes in February 1951. 





Altogether, ten States reported farm 
placement declines of more than 100 be- 
tween January and February. The most sig- 
nificant decreases occurred in Tennessee 
(23,900), Arkansas (9,500), California 
(5,700), and Arizona (4,100). Curtail- 
ments in cotton crop activities accounted 
for the bulk of the declines in all of 
these States. Placements in Mississippi 
and Florida, during February were 2,700 and 
2,400, respectively, below the volumes of 
January primarily as the result of de- 
creased activities on fruit and tree-nut 
farms. Four additional States (New York, 
Georgia, Missouri, and New Mexico) experi- 
enced placement declines ranging from 100 
to 1,100, chiefly in vegetable, cotton, 
fruit and tree-nut activities. 


A total of nine States reported farm 
placement increases of more than 100 be- 
tween January and February, but most of 
the gains were very small, with only 
Oklahoma showing an increase of more than 
700. Oklahoma's rise of nearly 1,100 
occurred on vegetable farms, 


As in January, placements in cotton 
crop activities during February showed the 
largest absolute declines from levels of 
the previous month--down more than 48,000 
to approximately 25,800--equivalent to the 
net reduction in total agricultural place- 
ments. On fruit and tree-nut farms, 


placements experienced a further reduction 
in February, falling more than one-half 
from January levels to 5,100--the smallest 
number since March of last year. However, 
placements on vegetable farms showed a 
seasonal rise of 5,300 from the volume in 
January to approximately 26,900 in Febru- 
ary. Some placement increases also 
occurred on general farms (up 800 to 
10,900) and in the agricultural and simi- 


lar services category (up 600 to 3,700). 


Due to the above changes in volumes, 
the relative distribution of placements 
among major types of farm activity varied 
as follows between January and February: 


Percent of total 


Major activity February January 


Vegetable crop....ere-- 35 se 
Cotton Crope. «ss 5 s'siwhe 3 60 
General farms.........- 1 8 
Fruit and tree-nut crop v4 9 
Agricultural services.. 5 3 
OSI G1 ctagte ale aie is efavetera' cree 6 3 


Short Work Month 
Causes Nonfarm 
Referral and 
Placement Decline 


Nonfarm placement 
activity showed 
substantially 
smaller relative 
decreases than did 
farm activity 
between January and February, referrals 
declining 8.6 percent to 758,900 and place- 
ments 9.7 percent to 427,200. On an aver- 
age daily basis, nonfarm referrals and 
placements edged up slightly reflecting 
some expansion of worker demand in various 
segments of manufacturing (including lum 
ber and wood products, furniture, apparel, 
and most metal-working industries), con- 
struction, trade, and service activities. 
Placements in nonagricultural jobs this 
February were slightly below (2.4 percent) 
the level a year ago, but were almost one- 
half above the volume in February 1950. 





Both men and women shared in the non- 
farm placement decline from January, with 
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Placements of men decreasing 9.5 percent 
to 243,900, and those of women 9.9 percent 
to 183,300. Local offices made 17,000 
nonfarm placements of handicapped job 
seekers during February--12.6 percent less 
than the number during the first month of 
the year. Nearly all of the decline in 
placements of handicapped applicants 
occurred among men, with a 13.5=percent 
decrease to 14,500. Job placements of 
handicapped women, at 2,600, were down 7.5 
percent from the number in January. Total 
placements of handicapped job seekers this 
February were 17 percent fewer than in the 
same month a year ago, but were 58 vercent 
above the volume in February 1950. 


Placements in Construction 


Edge Upward, in Government 
Drop Sharply 


February's improved weather conditions 
permitted some increase in outdoor activi- 
ties and the beginning of new construction 
projects in many States. As a result, 
placements in the construction industry 
edged upward 1.8 percent from the January 
volume to 37,200. This was only slightly 
below (2.5 percent) the number in February 
a year ago, and represented an increase of 
more than two-fifths over February 1950. 


All other major nonfarm industry 
groups showed declines in placements be- 
tween January and February of this year. 
The sharpest drop occurred among place- 
ments in government establishment s--down 
56 percent to 13,600--following the sizable 
volume of placements in temporary post 
office jobs (as a result of the holiday 
season) which were reported in January. 
Placements in government establishments 
this February were also considerably below 
(36 percent) those a year ago when many 
government installations were expanding 
their staffs. Due chiefly to the shorter 
work month, placements in transportation, 
communication, and other public utilities 
declined 12 percent to 20,500 between 
January and February. More favorable 
weather which lowered the need for emer= 
gency crews also contributed to this de- 
crease. Placement losses in the remaining 
Major industry groups~--manufacturing, 
trade, and service--were considerably less 
than the decrease in the work month. for 


the month, placements were down 6.1 percent 
to 134,300 in manufacturing, 6.1 percent 

to 85,900 in wholesale and retail trade, 
and 7.8 percent to 124,300 in sezvice in- 


dustries. However, on an average daily 
basis, placement gains of 5.6 percent, 5.7 
percent, and 3.% percent, respectively, 
were recorded in these major industry 
groups. The gain in manufacturing resulted 
from increased worker demand in most manu- 
facturing industries. Despite continuing 
heavy unemployment in textiles and apparel 
in a number of areas, some improvement 
occurred in these industries. Lumber and 
wood products, furniture, and most metal- 
working industries (including transporta- 
tion equipment) were beginning to step un 
their hiring activities. The gains in 
trade and service industries represented 
the start of the usual seasonal upswing 
prior to the Faster holidays. 


The relative distributions of nonfarm 
placements among major industry groups 
were as follows in January and February: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group February January 


Construct lon. ssscsus + osc ee / Tet 
Mann Yacturine aeecins cies 66 31.4 
Transportation, communi- 

cation and public 

mbilitieveseserrs coe. 4.8 4.9 
Wholesale and retail 


GEACO asic c's sce bss © oe fe 20.1 1555 
Service--total.......... 29.1 28.5 
DOMOREAC sa se tees) 6 dears Oe: Lire 
Governitent cust. tees snes 3.2 6.5 


Most Occupational Groups 


Show Placement Declines 


All major occupational groups, except 
professional and managerial, experienced 
placement declines between January and 
February. A marked decrease occurred in 
the number of placements in clerical and 
sales jobs—-down 24 percent to 54,600. aA 
substantial majority of this decline was 
due to the sharp reduction of placements 
in government establishments (postal 
workers). Placement losses in other occu- 
pational categories were less than the de- 
crease in the length of the work month--a 
result of the beginning of the seasonal 
upswing in many segments of the economy. 
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However, for the month as a whole, place- 
ments declined 9 percent to 123,900 in 
service, 6 percent to 26,900 in skilled, 
8.4 percent to 62,000 in semi-skilled, and 
6 percent to 151,900 in unskilled occupa- 
tions. Placements in professional and 
managerial categories rose markedly--22 
percent to 7,900--in February. Virtually 
all of this rise resulted from the demand 
for motion picture extras in Hollywood, 
California. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements among major occupational groups 
showed the following shifts between 
January and February: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group February January 


Professional and 


managerial...ceccece 1.8 1.4 
Clerical and sales.... 12.8 15.3 
Bary GG eo cu nics kinatee 29.0 28.8 
SETI ad ce 3c onc ats ese 6.3 6.0 
Semi-skilled.....ccceece 14.5 14.3 
Unskilled and other... 35.6 34.2 


Counseling Inter= 
views Continue at 


Relatively Higher 


Levels 


drop (11 percent) 
in the length of 
the work month, 

counseling inter- 
views with appli- 





Despite the sizable 


cants requiring assistance in making a vo- 
cational choice or adjustment showed only 


a slight decrease in February. Total inter- 
views numbered 116,800, while initial or 
first-time interviews amounted to 72, 700—~ 
down less than 3 percent from the January 
volumes. Moreover, these represented the 
largest mumbers for February during the 


past few years. As compared to February 
1951, initial counseling interviews were 
up 9 percent and total interviews showed a 
rise of 7 percent. Expansions of testing 
and counseling programs for high school 
seniors in many States were primarily re- 
sponsible for maintaining the high levels 
ef counseling activity during February of 
this year. 


Total and initial counseling inter- 
views with women edged upward (1 percent) 
from January to 44,600 and 29,600, respec- 
tively--the largest volumes in any month 
since the close of the school year in 1951 
Men accounted for all of the decline from 
January in both total and initial counsel- 
ing interviews. Such interviews with men 
job seekers were down about 5 percent to 
72,200 and 43,100, respectively. Initial 
counseling interviews with handicapped 
workers were conducted at a slightly 


higher rate, on an average daily basis, 


during February than in January. A total 
of 13,900 initial interviews were held 
with these workers—-9.3 percent less than 
the number in the precéding month. Both 
men and women participated in the reduc- 
tion, initial interviews with women 
declined 5.5 percent to 2,/00 while those 
with handicapped men were down 10.2 
percent to 11,150. 


(tables on Employment Security Activities follow) 
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Selected local office employment security activities, by State, February 1952 
[Pata corrected to March 2, 1952) 














Visits to local Weeks of unemployment covered New 
ah sonegrina tre 
and Percentage 
State Wober Percentage Vouen Percentage Vous manbes h, Total Percentage 
Nunber Nunber Nunber Ses 
on 
Jan. 1952 
Total, 53 States. 870, 384 307, 896 | 5,483, 269[ -26.0 | 2, 028, 995 | eu, 267 | 187 -21.0 [116,763 | 72, | 72, 667 | [72,667 | -2.9 | 504, 506] 427,200 | -9.7 
Region I; 
Srestenthoutt Ne 109,899} -18.1 11,354 ~39.0 5,320 63, 411 8,673 -22.6 1,728 853 -11.3 7,320| 7,158 20.8 
Maine.....-... 58,897| -16, 5,074 -27.6 1,059 37, 6 1,517 -27.1 373 162] -16.9 1,992 1,978 -4.3 
Massachusetts. meses -20, Wy, 352 28.1 16,932] 258, 863 18, 22 10.5 4,957 | 2,966 -8,2 17,334] 17,166 25.5 
New Hampshire. 4o, 20.3 3,970 -11.9 1, 60 28,643 2, bln aoe 702 532 +56,0 1,425) 1,386 -18,.6 
Rhode Island.. 12,812] 16.3 15,76 -14,3 8,11 78,628 3, 627 -29.3 1,393 679 -9.8 2,258] 2,257 ~13.8 
Vermont,...... 19,479} -14.7 1,289 =27.5 506 9, 683 Teel | ee 386 385 -13.1 817 13 +26,0 
ised 7.8 069 6, 05, 289 8 9.3 3,015 1,811 2.9 9,522 9, 400 10.1 
New Jersey.. 363, 323 21.7 37,979 -3T- 15,06 226, 973 16,2 18,2 -9e ’ ’ -2. , . -10. 
New York...... 1,503, jae 22.7 184,975 31.5 80, 465 877, 288 381, 620 ase -23.8 | 20,707 | 15,272 8.9 61,784! 61,400 -14,0 
Puerto Rico... 33,490| 416.7 == — <= <- sos 2,179 -25.1 507 295 38,0 1,028} 1,006 +2.4 
Virgin Islands 925|  -24.5 a== she = = —_ 1 -,2 ¥ --- 136 76 -16.5 
Region IIT: , y 
Delaware..... G sao -17.6 1,011 -4h.2 76 1,197 B92 hs 22.6 625 _ 457 +6.8 978 974 9.9 
Pennsylvania.. Lae 22,0 80,787 =31.6 25, 4 456,993 161,499 | 34,13 17.5 8,895 6,257 +6,9 14,771} 14,550 -16,0 
Region IV; r } 
Dist. of Col.. 46,557] 16.1 2, 445 aad 660 12, 736 3,713 | 4,905 27.8 1,013 578 =e 3, OF 3, 032 36,2 
Maryland...... 118,277 +.1 8,871 =3is 3.347 54, 293 20, 368 | 11,780 +8,1 2,559 | 1,812 +33.1 5,91 5,872 +20.7 
North Carolina 232, 630 S&S 24, 605 aoe 13, 79 118,418 70,447 | 12,587 ae 2,694 | 1,858 +246 12,897} 10,576 -.8 
Virginia...... 105,513} -18.2 6, 683 ~49.9 3, 03 38,921 19,172 7,291 -23.1 2, 386 8 -9.4 O11 6, 544 -3.8 
West Virginia 73,880} -17.6 8,528 -4h,8 1,394 66,702 15,498] 5,439 -20.8 580 3h7 =857 1,779 1,793 +1.0 
Region V: 
Alabama....... 165,163] -16.2 8,690 42,0 2, 008 63,086 18,056 | 10, 383 -n1.4 1, 544 888 +6.3 10,578] 9,711 10.0 
PLOT LGcsa'y ans 171,508} 16,2 7,497 45. 2,04. 40,579 14,598 | 11,243 ~17.8 1, 826 1,259 +68, & 22,810} 15,035 -15.9 
Georgia....... 158, 250 -1.7 10, 381 -31.6 4, 614 1520 40,157 | 13,208 +1. 2,262 1,099 +19.8 11,511] 10,412 +19.8 
Mississippi... 114,920} -12.0 7,988 -29.6 2, 206 53, 309 11,918] 9,1 25,6 1,282 osh -28,3 6,900] 6, 24 15.3 
South Carolina 118, 250 +4.6 8,115 42.7 FA auy 55,587 27,898 | 9,507 +11.9 1, 699 900 +14,6 10,402} 7,74 +1.2 
Tennessee,.... BN 986] -15.2 14,015 -38.3 ,784| 141,576 56, 285 8, 083 =23.2 1, 388 998 +529 12,721 8, 401 -12.8 
Region VI; A 
Kentucky...... 111, 405 ~9.0 11, 344 -28,6 2,590 81,831 21, 333 8,184 -16.4 1,593 1,065 24,0 2,285 2,212 =.7 
Michigan...... rar 166] 21.3 4h, 67 -51.1 10,019 335,231 90, 835 | 29,034 27.0 5,711 3,634 $13.5 8,589 8,505 14.7 
ObLOsscne cre 4455075|  =15.5 29,2 36.8 10,752] 202,074 8,397 | 29,481 22.2 4,306 | 2,2 -11.0 20,513] 20,1 -12.9 
Region VII; 
Tllinois...... 371, 888 20.7 30, 844 -39.3 12, 354 267,983 104,738 | 25,758 -24.7 3,232 1,910 14.3 14,872) 14,234 16.9 
Indiana....:.. 175, 315 -19.4 19, 949 25.5 5, 288 100, 441 34,725 | 15,427 =-21.7 1,987 1,123 -12.0 6, 980 6,928 -18.9 
Wisconsin..... 115,817} -24.6 8,367 -50.1 2,528 75,570 25,101 | 11,262 -23.3 3,310 | 1,987 +8.2 7,458] 7,237 -15.7 
Region VIII: Pp , 
Mimnesota..... 158,539 “4.3 1,777 -45.9 2,949 109, 728 28,194} 10,151 -16,2 1,656 932 +13.0 7, 681 T, 346 “44 
Montana....... Yoga] 211.1 2,666 54.3 578 27,751 5,734 2, 881 -32.1 483 267 +146 1,830] 1,553 -11.4 
North Dakota. . 25,501 -5.3 1, 046 -57.1 163 15, 46b 1,769 1, 304 -35.7 2h7 137 +29.2 1,295 1,166 -11.1 
South Dakota.. 19,127 -12.0 929 -50.8 189 8,113 1,457 1, 364 -3.0 160 81 +19.1 1,244 1,116 +40 
Region IX: 
Towa-.++--+++ 89,221) -8.6 4,726 46.4 1,492] 39, 703 11,511] 7,79] 219. 1,236 750 +45 5.91| 5,219 +.8 
Kansas....++. : 62,151} 18.5 3, 675 -'he2 972) _ 23,025 5,528} 5,163} -al. 653 399 +5 8,110] 7, 666 +9.0 
Missouri....., 159,558)  -20.3 13, 323 -49.4 4,509] 101, 888 18,859 -29.9 3,295 | 1,882 4.8 13,111] 11,920 -12.3 
Nebraska...... 963} -1,3 2,025 -68.6 529 22, 511 2, 943 -h0.2 468 189 Shiny 3,728] 3, 356 -30.1 
195, 709 -9.2 9,073 42.7 1,755 65,295 10,583 -15.5 1,787 908 Sips 18,047} 8,606 os 
131,088) -13.5 | 12,588 -39.3 2,130] 89, 545 9,885] -28.9 | 1,660 838| -15.6 ee 674} 12.0 
113, 880 -8.3 7,55) -32.0 1,625 6,578 7, 220 -28.5 2,206 | 1,710 -20,5 12,850) 10, 349 +724 
390,259] -1.0 | 12,15 -13.6 3,110] 3,143 42,185 -7.1 | 7,02 | 3,994 -2.8 | 51,363) 43,477 -1.9 
Region XI; d 
Colorado.. 67,590 -4.8 1,923 43.8 Ys 11,430 7,07 =2.7 1,096 720 wl fel 5,288] 4,607 +11.6 
New Mexic a5 “13.4 1,503 ahh. 3 236] 11,012 2,796] -214.0 4gg 295 | 412.2 4,628] 3, 622 ~2,) 
Uteh... 4 “44 ers 41.1 627 2h, 747 2, 665 =32.5 756 550 +5.8 2,986] 2,890 +4.7 
Wyoming....... 19, 968 +3.4 1,06 ~1o.4 213 6, 702 1,119 -25.6 314 211 +111..6 714 629 -6. 
Region XII: 
Arizona...... : bo,4og} = 14.5 2,916 4, Wo -20,8 971 5un -10.7 17,715| 3.873 -7-1 
California 1,167, 848 -8.2 98, 245 64, 380 =25,2 3,282 | 2,253 “18.5 41,473] 28,577 -7.4 
Hawali........ 23,139] -10.6 1,522 1,128 -6.7 187 80 -29.2 909 885 -14,6 
Neveda........ 26, 257 10.2 1,466 1,659 24,3 259 159 Siwy 1,729 1,538 46,1 
Region XIII: 
Alaska........ 15,948 +6.5 1,799 899 -16.5 By 52 —_ 420 420 -20.6 
Tdaho. . 53, 228 -1.0 2, 652 2,723 ~7005 834 511 | +1¢9,4 2,075] 1, 680 =12.3 
Oregon.. 177,577| = -25.4 14,140 6,139 ~4g.5 1, 200 728 -5.2 310] 3, 636 -10,0 
Washington... 261,750/ 23.8 | 16,699 37,547 | 12,007 -33.8 3, 625 | 1,995]  -12.9 4, 622 -11.6 


1/ Excludes transitional claims, 
2/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the totel number of new job applicants at Employment Service officec, since there are some types of 






























































Includes intrastate cleims sent directly to the central office in some Statec. 


applicants for whome written applications are not taken. 
3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 




















Selected local office activities by State - Veterans 1/. February 1952 


/Data corrected to March 21, 19527 


New applications 2/ Counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 


Region and State Percentage percenreie 
change change from 3/ 
from $/ Percentage Jan. 1952 
Jan. 1952 change from 3/ 
Jan. 1952 


Total, 55 StateS.ecssesee 


Region I: 
Connecticut. 
MAin@..seseeee 
Massachusetts...... 
New Hampshire........ 
Rhode Island.......+.- 
Vermont...eseeeeeee eee 






Region II: 
New JOTSEY..ceesseeee 
New York.... 
Puerto Rico... 
Virgin Islands....... 






Region III: 
Delaware... 
Pennsylvania.....++e+s 





Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 
Maryland. .ecserseesees 
North Carolina... 
Virginia.s.scoces 
West Virginia.... 








Region V: 
Alabama. seceseseeeevee 
Florida.. : 
Georgia.... 
Mississippi... 
South Carolina 
Tennessee......+. sees 


we 
OMpnon 







aoa 
. 





2 
3 
2 
29 
29 
47 


Region VI: 
Kentucky. cccccccsccoes 
Michigan. 
OBL0s wins ccccccscsceecs 





Region VII: 
TLLinoiSsscecccccceces 
Indiana,.... 
WISCONSIN. eoeeeeeeeeee 





Region VIII: 
Minnesota......ceceeee 
MONtand..ccessececeere 
North Dakotaseccccesree 
South Dakota.....seees 


Region IX: 
TOWBeererccceccesscece 
Kansas... 
Missouri..... 
Nebraska.....+-++- eens 






Region X: 
Arkansas... 
Louisiana... 
Oklahoma,... 





Region XI: 
Coloradoe.scicssscscnve 
New Mexico... 





Region XII: 
ATAZONAs ccccsscccsseve 
California.... 
Hawaii. 





Region XIII: 
ALaska..ccccccccsecces 








1/ Includes veterans of all wars. 

2/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 

3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 


Nonagricultural placements by State, February 1952 
{Data corrected to March 21, 19527 


Industry division 


Handicapped Women 


Total Construction Manufacturing 


Total, 55 States.... [427,200 | s7,za | 184,80; | as,054 | aza,ssz| 79,012 17,048 | 188,525 


Region I: 
Connecticut..... 
Maine. eccccccsees 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire.... 
Rhode Island..... 
Vermontesesessece 


Region II: 
New Jersey.....0e 
New York.......6 
Puerto Rico...... 
Virgin Islands... 


Region III: 
Delaware..csscese 


Pennsyl vania..... 


Region IV: 
District of Col.. 
Maryland......... 
North Carolina... 
Virginiescc cscs: 
West Virginia.... 


* Region V: 

Alabama......0... 
Florida.c...ce.ee 
Georgiaececccccce 
Mississippi...... 
South Carolina:.. 
Tennessee. ...s.00 





Region VI: 
Kentuckyececsceee 
Michigan....seeee 
ORLOcccccweacescs 


Region VII: 
T1U1in6is, ccccocse 
Indiana. ..eee 
Wisconsin........ 





Region VIII: 
Minnesota. .e,ee0e 
Montana..cees 
North Dakota..... 
South Dakota..... 





Region IX: 
Towa. ccccccccccce 
Kan8as.cccsccsess 
Missouri......... 
Nebraska.....c.+. 


Region I: 
Louisiana........ 
Oklahoma.......6 
TEXAS. cccccccccce 


Region XI: 
Colorado...seeses 
New Mexico....... 
Utah. cccccccccsce 


Region XII: 
Arisona.......... 
Hawaii........... 
Nevada..ccccccces 


Region XIII: 
Alaska........... 
Tdaho......-eeees 
Oregon...cseesees 
Washington....... 





Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, commmnication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; government; 
and establishments not elsewhere classified. 


Conn....- 


Region II: 
Neds eens 
N.Y. ..-- 


Region III; 
Del. .+ <0. 


Colo. sien ne 


ereee 


1/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks 
2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 





Average weekly insured unemployment 1/ under State programs, by State, e/ by month, 1951-1952 


[Date corrected to March 21, 1952/ 





1951 





April 


March May 


949, 92 


904, 230 








46,191 


40, 050 i 
183, 933 


171, 832 


75,789 


1,489 
10, 981 


13,717 


14, 346 
7,779 
11,532 
10, 753 
8, 240 
25, 024 


15, 880 
39, 876 
39, 947 


in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-week, 
] 


1952 


63,118 
232, 615 


1,886 
120,123 


July September | October | November January February 
853, 013 1,101,570 | 1,384,144 |1, 084,171 


23,197 


17,537 





Change from 
February 1951 
to 


February 1952 





Number | Percent 





4259,025] +25.3 


+9,590 


Benefit payments by State, February 1952 
(Corrected to March 26, 19527 


Beneficiaries 















































































































































































































































Benefits paid 
Region 
and 
State Percentage 
change from 
Jan. 1952 
Total, 51 States........0. -9.8 
Region I: 
Comnecticutbeccccssossse 52,515 1,075,911 2.5 
Maine... .sccccccccccces 54,158 536,576 12.2 
Massachusetts.ccsccesee 257,675 5,605,015 eh 
New Hampshire....cs.-s0 26,125 502,722 -18,8 
Rhode Island.........+. 74, 822 1,649,455 -15.6 
Vermont. .ccseccecsesees 9,651 195, 825 -18.5 
Region II: 
New JOrseyecesseesesces 239,231 5,415,544 1,7 
New Yorkeeccecsccccccce 815,643 18,610,608 -20.5 
need ms 125,062 8.5 
BWALC ee eccecccceccce 6,586 i 
Pennsylvaniaes.ccccsece 405,570 3/ 9,708,546 9.9 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia...... 10,598 192,193 Lon 
Maryland,..sscsscseeees 48,150 944, 692 “25. 
North Carolina........- 114,591 1,775,810 23,5 
Virginia....ccccceccees 54,689 569, 494 21.7 
West Virginia........06 57,566 1,025, 465 -7.9 
Region V: 
Mlabama..ccccecsseccces 47,305 178,589 -11.5 
FLOTAida...ccccccccccces 20,790 548,565 -335.2 
Georgiacccrcore 51,820 837, 882 -14.6 
Mississippi... 41,229 636, 858 29 
South Carolina......... 45,465 806, 005 +5,2 
Tenness€@.eessecceccsee 111,096 1,844,278 “1.4 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. cccccecceseecs 64,943 1,115,507 5.1 
Michigan....cscscccscce 292,849 7,870,189 15.7 
OHLO. cecccccccccvcccece 172,240 5,948,924 =8.5 
Region VII: 
Tllinois....ccccccscccce 252,154 195, 307 4,951,526 -16 .8 
Indiana.s..ccccccccscece 86,211 80, 415 1,925,111 -15.6 
WisconBin. .ccccccsccece 68, 066 62,839 1,660, 865 -13.7 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota. sescccccccset 94, 256 89,147 1,742,962 +19,5 
Montana. .eorsececscsses 24, 205 24,205 449,254 *58.5 
North Dakotacccocssssee 15,537 14,354 574, 052 +2804 
South Dakota...ceccecee 6,872 6, &24 157,581 +54.5 
Region IX: 
Towa. .cccccccccccresecs 83,801 30,617 700, 222 +60.5 
KANSAS. ceeseccvcccccers 22,472 20,694 491, 499 =5 9 
MIBSOUFL .ceccoccceccece 62,516 75,192 1,565,050 702 
Nebraska.cecccsccsccves 19,924 19,168 424,658 +29.4 
Region X: 
ArkanSaBeee.seeoceseces 48,571 45,582 823,016 +12.8 
Louisianteccssscceseres 62,153 57,819 1,298,568 9.6 
Oklahoma... 53, 472 31,593 617, 796 2.6 
TOXASccvcccececcvcccecs 40,723 38,757 671,095 =3.9 
Region XI: 
Colorado.cesececccscces 8,070 174,901 +3724 
New Mexicoscesscccccces 9,756 207, 855 +1209 
Utah.ccccccccsccccccces 20,018 550,655 +16.7 
WYOMING. cecccecscusscss 5,596 145,040 +14.4 
Region XII: 
AvL Zona scccsscscccesses 7,261 157,820 +1722 
Californiaccecssssceses tee Tips gee a 
Hawail..ccccccccccccccce 9 . ° 
Nevada..cccesecccvcvese 8, 465 216,552 +19.1 
Region XIII: 
pee as Lae 15,225 486,546 +526 
Idaho 26,355 6235, 524 +12.9 
oceccccecceccceces : 
Ore 111, 499 2,575,602 4.8 
BON cocvcccccvccsece ; 
Washington..cccccoccess 148, 446 $,618,099 -11.8 


1/ Total, part-total, and partial, 
Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. : 
3/ Includes $550,180 paid to claimants from whom it was formerly withheld because of receiving old age pensions. 


Temporary disability insurance activities under State and railroad programs, 
January 1952 


January 1952 eouath 
State and benefits paid 
type of plan First claims Weeks Amount Jenuary 1951 
received compen sated benefits paid 
California; 
State plan: 
Basic benefits...ece 82,121 $1,878,790 $2,016, 320 
Additional hospital 
benefits cccccccces of 25, 822 206,576 230,160 
Private Planececccvcece (0/) (c/) (c/) 
New Jersey; 
State pians.aus esssee's 9 22,03 $506,965 $473,760 
Private plan.eccccccee (c/ (c/) (c/) (c/) 
Rhode Islend;d/ 
State plan. eocececeesee eh, 610 $556, 355 $33,235 
Railroad; 
Slaknenetscccsscanees e/ 81,185 f/ $3,190,000 | 2/$2,69l,1,06 
Maternityececcoee eeocece h/ 3,265 we 197,000 173,000 





a/ Represents number of payments made. 

B/ Days included under basic benefits for which additional hospital benefits were 

man pR1 ds 

c/ Data not available. 

d/ Represents weeks ended in the month (includes February 2). 

e/ Represents number of benefit periods compensated; equivalent to approximately 

~ 150,469 compensated weeks of sickness in January. 

f/ For current month represents gross payments; cumulative figure represents 
gross payments for January and net benefits for prior months. Adjusted for 
refunds end for recoveries because of payments under employer liability and 
other social insurance laws. 

g/ Adjusted net benefit payment for calendar 1951 is $2),,250,l92. 

h/ Represents number of benefit periods compensated; equivalent to approximately 

~ 6,530 weeks of maternity benefits in January. 
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L/ Data on claims and benefits cover continenta! United States, Alaska, Hawaii; 
other data cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
April and March 1952, and April 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Apr.6-12 Mar.2-8 Apr. 8-14 Net Change 
Employment Status 1952 195z T95a 6 Mar.-April April 
1952 1951-1952 


Civilian labor force 61,744,000 61,518,000 61,789,000 +226,000 -45,000 
Employed 60,132,000 59,714,000 60,044,000 +418,000 +88,000 
Agricultural 6,412,000 6,012,000 6,645,000 +400,000 -~233,000 
Nonagricultural 53,720,000 53,702,000 53,400,000 +18,000 +320,000 
Unemployed 1,612,000 1,804,000 1,744,000 -192,000 -132,000 
Not in the labor force 47,584,000 47,756,000 47,092,000 -172,000 +492,000 
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JOB OUTLOOK 1S EXCELLENT 
FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


THIS is the time of the year when college and university students 
begin to think of the post-graduation period. What work opportun- 
ities will exist for them? How can they take advantage of work 
opportunities in this partially mobilized defense period without 
detriment to their chosen careers; or, preferably, in advancement 
of such careers? To help these seniors along the road of deci- 
sion, the U. S. Department of Labor, as it has done for 2 previous 
years, is making job outlook information available through a se- 
ries of articles which will deal with specific professions, their 
immediate employment opportunities, and their long-range pro- 
spects. 


In launching the series for 1952, the Secretary of Labor addressed 
an open letter to college seniors which was released on April 28, 
1952, along with a lead story giving an abbreviated national pic- 
ture of the outlook for the young men and women who complete 
their college work this June. The open letter and the lead article 
of the series are presented below, 
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O jpen Letter to College Seniors 


You college seniors are about to finish your undergraduate work 
and start your life’s career. For many of you the attaining of 
your degree will mark the completion of your formal education. 
Others of you will go on to graduate work in the special field you 
have chosen. For all, this spring will mark the achievement of one goal and open up the 
way towards future goals. 


You and your fellow graduates are an impressive body. In sheer size alone you number 
some 300,000. In training and education, in imagination and in vigor, and in your vast 
potential capacity you are, in total, a national resource of major importance. Yet, as in- 
dividuals, each of you is faced with the problem of getting started in the field of your 
choice. 


ee 


Fortunately, the economy of the United States is operating at record-breaking levels and 
still expanding. Some areas are experiencing acute labor shortages and demand far ex- 
ceeds supply in a variety of occupations, many of them in professions you will enter. Fur 
thermore, we anticipate that employment will continue to rise and labor supplies become 
even tighter during the coming months as defense production increases and as materials 
become more plentiful for civilian use. Indeed you should have little difficulty in finding 
employment except in a few industries. 


The probability that you will find ready employment gives you an opportunity to select 
your first post-college job with care to fit in with your long-range vocational plan. Such 
a selection should be made only after you have assembled as much information as you can 
about where immediate and long-range opportunities lie--in what industries, in what occu- 
pations, and in what sections of the country. 


To provide some of this information to you directly, I am having prepared a series of 
short articles on job prospects. The first of these discusses the general employment 
outlook. Succeeding articles cover occupations for which large numbers of this year’s 
graduates will be trained. 


This abbreviated national picture of the outlook for college graduates should be rounded 
out with more detailed information to be found in our 1951 Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
It should be supplemented with information from campus placement and guidance bureaus 
and local offices of State employment services affiliated with the Labor Department’s 
United States Employment Service. These services can add the local and regional high- 
lights which may alter or accent parts of the picture as sketched. They can also provide 
professional counseling, testing, and placement services so valuable in facilitating the 
process of finding a satisfactory job. 


It is my hope that you men and women who graduate this year will speedily find employ- 
ment where you can best utilize your knowledge and skills and contribute most to the so- 
ciety that made possible your education. 


We need the work of your hands and minds and the devotion of your hearts if our country 
is to grow and its citizens prosper. 


Yours very truly, 


Secretary of Labor 









T HE job outlook for new college gradu- 


ates this year is excellent. Our econ- 

omy is operating at extremely high 
levels and is expanding, and that expan- 
sion is expected to continue and intensify 
during the rest of 1952 and 1953. Record 
employment levels are being reached 
nearly every month. Unemployment is ex- 
tremely low and is expected to edge down- 
ward even further. 


Defense production and employment 
have been rising steadily for many months 
and are scheduled to expand rapidly until 
the end of 1953. After that time defense 
output will remain on a high plateau for a 
number of months. Production and em- 
ployment for civilian use have been edg- 
ing downward in recent months and a fur- 
ther decline may be anticipated during 
much of this year. During 1953, however, 
employment levels in this segment of the 
economy are expected to climb upward 
until they have more than recovered the 
losses of 1952. 


— Job Outlook for 
1952 Graduates 


The decline in employment in non-de- 
fense activities is largely a counterpart 
of the expansion of the defense program. 
We have, for example, had to curtail pro- 
duction and employment in a number of 
consumer hard goods industries because 
we could not provide them with the de- 
sired quantities of certain key metals 
such as steel, aluminum, and copper, and 
at the same time provide those metals to 
defense industry. Metal supplies are now 
loosening, however, and to a constantly 
greater extent non-defense industries will 
be able to obtain the types and quantities 
they desire. 


Certain of our consumer soft goods 
industries, most notably textiles, apparel 
and shoes, have experienced employment 
declines during the last 8 or 10 months 
because of a lack of demand. We expect, 
however, that some measure of recovery 
will occur in these industries because in- 
ventories are now quite low and consumer 
purchasing power is high enough to en- 
courage higher consumption. 





As this brief resume of over-all eco- 
nomic outlook indicates, job opportuni- 
ties should be plentiful for sometime to 
come not only because we are operating 
at high levels but also because we are 
continuing to expand. 


Graduates seeking information on ex- 
panding industries or sections of the 
country need to remember this basic fact: 
most of the jobs taken by this year’s col- 
lege graduates will be, as usual, those 
which have been vacated by other workers. 
Deaths and retirements at the top of the 
occupational ladder create the largest 
number of openings at the bottom. It fol- 
lows that most of the openings will occur 
in the large industries and the areas 
where there are now the heaviest concen- 
trations of employment. 


Employment in certain parts of the 
country is growing more rapidly than in 
others, in the long run. This is true on 
the West Coast, in the South Atlantic re- 
gion and in Texas. Moreover, in rural 
areas of the country the need for workers 
in some of the professional fields is fre- 
quently relatively greater than in cities. 


Because we are the leader of the free 
Nations in a world of international ten- 
sions the prospects of military service 
will loom large in the thinking of many of 
this year’s college graduates. Many of 
you, both men and women, may wish to be- 


gin a career in some branch of our Armed 
Services and there are a number of advan- 
tages in such a career for interested col- 

lege graduates. 


It is traditional for Americans to look 
upon military service as a rude interrup- 
tion of their civilian lives which postpones 
the carrying out of other cherished plans. 
This attitude obscures the fact that service 
in the Armed Forces can provide signifi- 
cant vocational and educational opportuni- 
ties. Many of the thousands of different 
kinds of jobs men and women perform in 
the Armed Forces either parallel those in 
civilian life or offer partial training for 
civilian occupations. Insofar as is possi- 
ble each service makes every effort to 
place personnel in occupations according 
to their aptitudes and desires. Further- 
more, each of the services makes sever- 
al kinds of educational courses available 
to its personnel after the completion of 
basic or boot training. Classroom courses 
are offered in a large number of camps, 
and correspondence and self-study cour- 
ses are also offered. 


For these reasons many of this year’s 
college graduating class may wish to con- 


‘sult the latest editions of a number of of- 


ficial publications (available at local re- 
cruiting offices) on vocational and educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the Armed 
Services. With such knowledge those who 
enter the Armed Services may be ina po- 
sition to further their civilian vocational 
plans. 


(Photo courtesy Wisconsin Education Association) 





ense Tramme 


(Condensed from Defense Manpower Policy No. 5) 


HE responsibility of Government and 

Industry for defense training is set 

forth in Defense Manpower Policy No. 
5, made effective by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, as of March 31, 1952. 


The policy statement recognizes that 
responsibility for training manpower 


rests with Industry--the user of manpower. 


The Government, however, is expected to 
provide leadership and assistance to ef- 
fect a concentration and coordination of 
effort to the end that defense training 
needs will be realized. 


The several agencies of the Govern- 
ment which have been assigned specific 


responsibilities all took part in the de- 
velopment and formulation of the defense 


training order. 


In the U. S. Department of Labor 
steps were immediately taken to imple- 
ment the policy. The Defense Manpower 
Administration requested each Bureau 
having responsibilities in the field of de- 
fense training to distribute the necessary 
implementing instructions to its field rep- 
resentatives. The Bureau of Employment 
Security in turn sent copies of Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 5 to State Employ- 
ment Security Agencies in sufficient quan- 
tity to distribute to local offices and to 
area labor-management and area defense 
mobilization committees. Other partici- 
pating agencies have made similar distri- 
butions, and it is expected that at the lo- 
cal level, managers of the local employ- 


ment security agencies and representa- 
tives of the several Government agencies 
which helped in the formulation of Policy 
No. 5, will jointly discuss the training pol- 
icy in order that cooperative relationships 
may be worked out in those areas where 
formal action is yet to be taken regarding 
defense training. 


Introducing the policy order, the ODM 
said: 

The defense mobilization program is 
based on the assumption that such a pro- 
gram will be necessary over a long period 
of time. Right now we are confronted 
with serious manpower shortages in cer- 
tain skilled occupations and in scientific, 
technical, and engineering personnel. 
These shortages will become even more 
serious in the years which lie immediate- 
ly ahead. If we are to prevent a break- 
down in our defense mobilization program 
in the future, we must accelerate train- 
ing programs for persons in these areas. 
A year from now, or even 6 months from 
now, will be too late. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Government to exercise the 
leadership which will result in an effec- 
tive concentration of all of our training 
resources on this all-important problem. 


The vast majority of workers are 
normally trained by employers through 
short term and apprenticeship on-the-job 
training and by public vocational schools 
and private institutions. The small but 
highly important group of scientific, tech- 
nical and engineering personnel are nor- 
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_ mally trained by colleges and institutions 
of higher education. If there is to be an 
immediate attack on the present and in- 
creasingly more difficult problem of skill 
shortages, present training programs 
must be intensified at this time, and this 
increased training must be done in major 
degree by industry using its own and other 
normal training resources. In addition, 
the existing facilities of private and pub- 
lic institutions of higher education must 
be utilized to the fullest extent by in- 
creased enrollments of scientific, techni- 
cal and engineering personnel. 


x OOK * 


The statement sets forth the policy 
of the Federal Government and the re- 
sponsibilities of the agencies of Govern- 
ment for defense training under existing 
authority and resources, for the follow- 
ing purposes: A) To make an advance de- 
termination locally, regionally, and na- 
tionally of defense training needs by occu- 
pation and skill. B) To insure that man- 
power is trained in the required skills 
and occupations in adequate numbers, and 
in the areas where and when needed to 
meet defense mobilization goals. C) To 
insure realistic training programs tai- 
lored to actual needs. 


* OK OK 


In order to achieve these objectives, 
the policy of the Federal Government is: 
1) To encourage industry to expand exist- 
ing training programs and initiate new or 
additional training programs in the re- 
quired key occupations. 2) To increase 
the voluntary cooperation between labor 
and management in local communities in 
the development of needed training pro- 
grams and utilization of existing public 
and private resources to operate these 
training programs. 3) To offer assistance 


within the limits of existing facilities to 
industry, States and local communities in 


carrying out the requested training pro- 
grams. 4) To assure that all trainees on 
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the job at all times enjoy working condi- 
tions that are in conformity with accepted 
labor standards as set forth by law, exec- 
utive order or collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 


x * 


The ODM assigned responsibilities 
to specified departments and agencies of 
the Government as follows: 


The Department of Labor shall: 


1. Request Area Labor-Management 
Manpower Committees to: a) Provide 
leadership to communities to assure the 
needed cooperation of all concerned to 
expedite the needed training; b) evaluate 
the training problems of the community 
and the resources available to expedite 
training; c) urge employers, schools, col- 
leges, and other training services to do 
all possible toward the solution of the 
problem. 


2. Identify occupations for which la- 
bor is in short supply or is expected to be 
in short supply and for which training pro- 
grams are therefore needed. Where re- 
quired in order to so identify such occupa- 
tions, consult with agencies represented 
on Regional Defense Mobilization Com- 
mittees and Labor-Management Commit- 
tees on area, regional and national levels. 


3. Make assistance available to man- 
power users to develop on-the-job and 
apprentice training programs for improv- 
ing the skill of the work force. 


4, Inform appropriate agencies of 
the need for defense training. 


5. Conduct periodic reviews to deter- 
mine if progress is being made in allevi- 
ating shortages. 





The Production and Procurement 
Agencies shall: 


1) Encourage defense contractors to 
initiate training programs in cooperation 
with manpower and training agencies to 
meet present and foreseeable requirements 
as the shortage in the supply of trained 
workers becomes progressively tighter. 


2) In any particular labor market 
area in which demands for defense train- 
ing are greater than can be provided by 
existing training facilities, and as a guide 
to determination of training priority, pro- 
vide through Regional Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Committees to the appropriate man- 
power agencies information on the rela- 
tive importance of defense material being 
produced in the area. 


3) Call to the attention of the con- 
tractor and appropriate manpower agen- 
cies instances coming to their attention of 
current or impending production difficul- 
ties which may be alleviated by assistance 
in setting up training programs. 


4) Furnish such information with re- 
gard to future procurement needs as will 
enable defense contractors and the Depart- 
ment of Labor to provide advance esti- 
mates of training needs by occupations. 


% OK 


The Federal Security Agency shall: 


Render leadership and assistance to 
appropriate agencies and educational in- 
stitutions in providing training requiring 
the use of educational facilities. The Of- 
fice of Education will collaborate with the 
State Boards for Vocational Education and 
institutions of higher education in facili- 
tating the development of training pro- 
grams which will make a direct contribu- 
tion to defense production. 


* OX % 


The Civil Service Commission shall: 


In cooperation with the Department 
of Labor and the Federal Security Agency 
provide advice and assistance to Federal 
agencies for training of those Federal em- 
ployees directly engaged in defense activ- 
ities. 


The Department of Agriculture shall: 


Render leadership and technical as- 
sistance to those agencies and educational 
institutions with which the Department of 
Agriculture normally deals, including rec- 
ommendations of standards for evaluating 
the quality of training proposed and con- 
ducted. 





FOUR NEW AREAS CERTIFIED 


AS LABOR SURPLUS 


OUR additional labor market areas 
have been certified to the Surplus 
Manpower Committee of the Office 


of Defense Mobilization by the Department — 


of Labor as areas of labor surplus. The 
four areas, all smaller areas, will be con- 
sidered by the Committee for special 
treatment in the negotiation of Govern- 
ment purchases under the terms of ODM 
Policy No. 4. 


The new areas, certified by the La- 
bor Department’s Defense Manpower Ad- 
ministration are:Taunton, Mass.; Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Portsmouth, Ohio; and Jop- 
lin, Mo, 


Areas to be considered for special 
treatment in the placement of Government 
procurement must first be certified by the 
Defense Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor in accordance with 
standards established by the Secretary. 
Areas so certified are considered by the 
Surplus Manpower Committee for prefer- 
ential treatment. The Committee studies 
the nature and extent of the labor surplus 
involved in each area, including the avail- 
ability of skills and facilities suitable for 
the fulfillment of Government contracts 
and purchases. In appropriate cases, the 
Committee recommends to the Director 
of Defense Mobilization that he notify the 
Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration that he has con- 
cluded it is in the public interest to give 
preference to such areas in the placement 
of contracts. 
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Taunton, Mass. 


Parkerthung, W. Ua. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


poplin, Mo. 


Summarized, the labor market con- 
ditions in the four areas are as follows: 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


This area consists of the city of 
Taunton and the towns of Berkley, Dighton, 
Norton, Raynham, and Rehoboth in Bristol 
County; and towns of Halifax, Middleboro, 
Lakeville, and Pembroke in Plymouth 
County. 


The Taunton area is one of relatively 
heavy industrialization; about one-half of 
the area’s 19,200 nonagricultural wage 
and salaried workers are engaged in 
manufacturing. The principal industries 
are textiles, jewelry and silverware, lea- 
ther and plastic products. Factors con- 
tributing to an over-all decline in unem- 
ployment included weakness in textiles, 
lack of defense orders, materials short- 
ages, increased productivity resulting 
from improved equipment, and the rapid 
stockpiling of inventories after the Korean 
outbreak. In May about two-thirds of the 
area’s 1900 jobless workers were men. 
The employment picture in the next few 
months is expected to improve, but not to 
the extent of materially reducing the num- 
ber of unemployed. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


This area includes all of Calhoun, 
Pleasants, Ritchie, Wood, and Wirt Coun- 
ties. : 





In February 1952 nearly 11,000 of the 
Parkersburg area’s 24,800 nonagricultural 
wage and salaried workers were employed 
in manufacturing. Chemicals (mostly ny- 
lon and similar synthetic fibers) is the 
largest manufacturing industry, with about 
3,400 employees, closely followed by the 
stone, clay, and glass group with 2,800. 
Establishments producing fabricated met- 
al products had a total of 1,800 workers in 
February 1952. Other plants in the area 
produce apparel, lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, furniture and fixtures, paper and 
paper products, transportation equipment 
and petroleum and coal products. 


In February 1952 about 2,900 persons, 
representing 8 percent of the labor force, 
were unemployed in the Parkersburg area, 
Only about 600, or one-fifth of the unem- 
ployed, were women. More unskilled and 
semiskilled workers, both male and fe- 
male, were available in February than at 
any period during the past 2 years. Fur- 
ther increases in unemployment are an- 
ticipated. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


This area consists of all of Sciota 
County, Ohio. 


Dominant industries in the Ports- 
mouth labor market area are primary and 
fabricated metals, and shoe manufacturing. 
Approximately 2,200 persons in the area 
were jobless in March 1952, an increase 
of about 22 percent over March a year ago. 
Three-fourths of the unemployed seeking 
jobs through the public employment serv- 
ice in March were men. Seasonal in- 
creases in construction, trade and serv- 
ice are expected to raise employment 
moderately between March and July off- 
setting an anticipated seasonal decline in 
the important shoe industry. Wage and 
salaried workers totaled 22,700 in March. 
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JOPLIN, MO. 


This area is made up of the townships 
of Galena, Joplin, Mineral, and Twin 
Groves in Jasper County; and the town- 
ship of Shoal Creek in Newton County. 


Joplin is an important trade center 
for southwestern Missouri, and nearby 
portions of Oklahoma and Kansas. About 
one-third of the 13,600 nonagricultural 
wage and salaried workers in the area 
are engaged in manufacturing. Among 
the most important industrial activities 
are the production of apparel, food prod- 
ucts, chemicals, and nonelectrical ma- 
chinery. 


Zinc and lead mines employ only 
about 300 workers in the immediate area 
but in the larger Tri-State area served 
by Joplin, mining employment is of far 
greater significance. At one time, the 
Joplin district produced over one-third of 
the zinc mined in the United States. Since 
World War II, however, zinc production 
has fallen sharply. The long-time down- 
trend in the mining industry has resulted 


_in depressed conditions in the Joplin area. 


Manufacturing employment in March 1952 
was 3 percent lower than March 1951. 


An estimated 1,600 workers were job- 
less in March; this represents over 8 
percent of the area’s labor force. Nearly 
2,200 persons were seeking work through 
the local public employment office in 
March. Of this number about one-fifth 
were skilled workers, about one-third 
were semiskilled, and one-fourth un- 
skilled or agricultural workers. Most of 
the others were persons seeking clerical, 
sales or service jobs. Almost three-fifths 
of the jobseekers were men. 


Some employment increases are 
looked for in the Joplin area with mid- 
July employment expected to be about 3 
percent above the March level. 
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Machine lool Industry 


URING the past year and a half there 

has been a substantial and steady in- 

crease in the number of production 
workers in machine tool establishments. 
Using July 1950 as a base, the index of 
production workers in the industry in- 
creased from 100 to 137.5 by January i951, 
rose) to, 155.3. in July.1951,..to0.166.7.in 
December 1951, and to 169.3 in February 
1952, according to BLS data. 


In March 1952 the employment level in 
197 machine tool establishments from which 
local offices of the State Employment Se- 
curity Agencies collected reports was ap- 
proximately 104,000 workers. For 168 of 
these establishments (with total employ- 
ment of 97,350 workers) which reported em— 
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Manpower Situation Eases 


ployment information for previous periods, 
the March employment level represented an 
increase of roughly 1 percent over the pre- 
vious month, 2 percent over January 1952, 
and 17 percent over the March 1951 employ-— 
ment level. Women comprised ll percent of 
all workers in reporting establishments, 
and nonwhites 3.3 percent. 


Of the total number of establishments 
for which the Bureau of Employment Security 
received March information, 134 with employ- 
ment of 75,500 workers, indicated future la- 
bor needs. These establishments expected to 
expand by 2,100 workers during April and 
May, by an additional 1,300 during June and 
July, and by still another 500 during August 
and September--for an over-all expansion of 





3,900 workers (an increase of 5.2 percent) 
over the 6-month period April through Sep- 


tember 1952. As shown in Table 1, 94 per- 
cent of the demand for additional workers 
by September is concentrated in 18 labor 
market areas. Only 1 of these areas, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is classified as an area of la- 
bor shortage. However, 6 areas are classi- 
fied as having a balanced supply, and 5 ad- 
ditional areas have only a moderate labor 
surplus. Two areas, Detroit, Mich. and 
Providence, R. I., are classified as having 
substantial labor surpluses. 


Special Manpower Program for Establish- 
ments Affected by Manpower Shortages 


Public employment offices throughout 
the gountry are continuing to direct spe- 
cial attention to the manpower needs of ma- 
chine tool establishments——-through tech- 
niques such as preferential referral serv- 
ice, and special assistance in matters such 
as job dilution, testing, and upgrading. 
Placements made by these offices comprised 
15 percent of all new hires in reporting 
machine tool establishments in March. Con- 
tract cancellations reported in a few in- 
stances, revised delivery dates in others, 
and an increased emphasis upon sub-contract- 
ing are also responsible for the slight 


6asing which appears to have occurred in 
the machine tool manpower situation. 


However, despite this apparent easing, 
there were, during March, still 25 estab- 
lishments which indicated that their pro- 
duction schedules were being impeded be- 
cause of manpower stringencies. Total 
March employment in these establishments 
was 14,400 workers, with an additional 
1,300 required by September 1952. Among 
the 25 establishments were 17 which had al- 
so been reported behind production because 
of manpower both in November 1951 and in 
January 1952; one establishment which was 
reported in this category in January for 
the first time; and 7 establishments for 
which such a situation was first reported 
in March. In nine instances, establish- 
ments which had been reported behind sched— 
ule because of manpower during both Novem— 
ber and January reported during March that 
manpower no longer constituted such an im- 
pediment. 


Moreover while by far the majority of 
the 197 reporting establishments apparently 
have been able to maintain production sched- 
ules and have stepped up on-the-job training 
programs, they nevertheless continue to ex- 
press the need for additional numbers of 
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Table 1.--Employment and labor requirements in 18 selected machine 
tool areas, summarized by labor market area classification 


No. on 
Labor Market 
Areas 
Grand Total 18 
Group I — Areas of 
Labor Shortage a 
Group II — Areas of ; 


Balanced Labor Supply 


Group III - Areas of 
Moderate Labor Surplus b) 


Group IV - Areas of Sub- 


stantial Labor Surplus 2 
Unclassified Areas 4 


Additional 

Workers 

Required 
April 1952 

Number of Enployment to 

Establishments March 1952 Sept. 1952 

co 7.371 3,667 

4 54586 251 

L6 3 2h2 1,901 

13 10,575 baby 

20 18,067 355 

6 5,901 16 
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Table 2.—Clearance Orders from Machine Tool Establishments in Selected Labor Market Areas 
March 5-18, 1952 


Labor Market Area and Numberof Clearance Orders 


Occupations with 10 Total Cin- 
or more orders and open— cin- Cleve- Rock- Provi- De— Bridge- Hart- 
occupational code ings nati land ford dence troit port ford 


Machine Tool Designer 


(0-48.41) 20 2 7 10 1 
Engine Lathe Operator 

(4—78.011) 40 | 30 10 
Hand Seraper 

(4—75.120) 16 5 li 
Set-up Man 

(4~75.160) 13 8 5 
Machinist 

(4-75.010) 93 12 20 ly, 7 10 
Tool Maker 

(4-76. 210) Ms Ly a 2 
Milling Machine 

Operator (4~78.031) 96 8 46 2 15 25 
Horizontal B.M. 

Operator (4~-78.042) 63 31 2 20 10 
Cylindrical Grinder 

(4-78.511) 23 7 h 2 10 
Surface Grinder 

4-78. 513) i3 2 2. 10 
Planer Operator 

(4-78.07) 2h phe me 3 10 
Turret Lathe Operator 

(4-78.021) 32 2 3 Z 25 
Machine Sho 

Inspector (4-78.671) 17 17 
Ver. B.M. Operator 

(4-78.044) 10 10 
Internal Grinder 

(4-78.512) 18 2 13 1 2 
Jig Boring Machine 

Operator (4-78.043) 10 10 
Drill Press Operator 

(6-78.081) 15 LS 
Tool Lapper 

(6-78.413) 10 10 
Floor Assembler 

(6-78 .632) 30 15 15 
Th. Milling Machine 

Operator (6-78.143) 10 10 

TOTAL 58h 31 193 22 he 29 64 173 





Source: Job Inventories of State Employment Security Agencies 
ie 





skilled and semiskilled workers. In fact, a 
number of establishments indicated that they 


cannot hire additional numbers of trainees 
for second and third shift operations until 
required key supervisory workers are ob- 
tained. This need for additional skilled 
and semiskilled workers is reflected in job 
orders placed in employment service clear- 
ance, because public employment offices 
could not fill them locally, during the 
period March 5 through March 18, 1952. 
These totaled 654 such openings for estab- 
lishments in key machine tool areas during 
this period, with the largest number (201) 
for Cleveland, and the second largest num- 
ber (182) for Hartford. By occupation, the 
largest needs were for 96 milling machine 
operators, 93 machinists, 63 horizontal 
boring mill operators, 40 engine lathe oper- 
ators, 32 turret lathe operators, 31 tool 
makers, 30 floor assemblers, 24 planer op- 
erators, 23 cylindrical grinders, and 20 
machine tool designers. Table 2 shows 
those specific occupations for which 10 

or more job orders were in clearance from 
the selected machine tool centers. The 
Worcester, Mass. area was omitted from the 
table because it had none of the occupa- 
tions in clearance. 


Shipments and Orders 


Indexes ef machine tool new orders 
and shipments for the 13-month period 
January 1951 through January 1952 are 
listed in Table 3 





The unique tool used in this milling operation performs several cutting 
operations turning out the finished parts shown on the table. 


Table 3.—-Index Numbers of Machine Tool New 
Orders and Shipments, January 
1951-January 1952 
(1945-1947 = 100) 





Month of 1951 New Orders Shipments 
January L754 114.3 
February 615.5 123.8 
March 590.3 158.9 
April Bos 157.7 
May 483.0 75 6L 
June 558.8 182.8 
July 4.90.6 Ly .7 
August 488.9 178.9 
September 380.2 189.8 
October 403.9 2ane3 
November 330.5 226.0 
December 376.5 264.7 
1952 
January 381.0p. 266.3p. 


Source: National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation data — Survey of Current 
Business, February 1952 

pe: Preliminary 


As the table shows, the new orders index 
for January 1952 was significantly below 
that for January 1951. On the other ham, 
the January 1952 index of machine tool ship~— 
ments was 266.3, as against an index of only 
114.3 for January 1951. 


Labor Turn-over, Hours and Earnings 


The February 1952 total separation rate 
among machine tool establishments from 
which information was collected by local 
public employment offices was 2.6 percent, 
as against the Bureau of Labor Statistics! 
rate for all durable goods of 3.8 percent. 
The quit rate for reporting establishments 
was 1.8 percent, as compared with 1.9 per- 
cent for all durable goods. The accession 
rate for reporting establishments was 3.5 
percent, as against a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics' rate of 4.1 percent. Average 
weekly earnings for machine tool workers 
during January 1952 were $88.73,as against 
a figure of $72.27 for all durable goods, 
according to preliminary Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' information. Average weekly 
hours in machine tool establishments during 
the same month were 47.5, as against an 
average of 41.8 for all durable goods. 
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Lootwear 
Industry 


Bluctuating Employment 


A three-man panel, appointed by the Chairman of the Surplus Man- 
power Committee under Section 8 of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
(March 1952 issue) held hearings on the Shoe and Footwear Industry 


April 17-22, 1952. 
pared by the Bureau. of Employment Security and presented to the panel 
at its first hearing. 


The following article is based on material pre— 





bout nine-tenths of the employment in 
A the footwear industry is concentrated 

in 10 States. Massachusetts is the 
most important with major shoe centers at 
Boston, Brockton, Worcester, and Haverhill. 
Missouri ranks second, its major center be- 
ing St. Louis. New York is a close third, 
its shoe manufacturing concentrated chiefly 
in New York City and Binghamton. These 
three States together account for 46 per- 
cent of all employment in the footwear in- 
dustry. The other seven States combined 
employ a total of 43 percent. They are, in 
order of importance: Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 


and Tennessee—the last employing one-fourth 


as many workers as Massachusetts. 
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The average shoe factory is small. Ac- 
cording to the 1947 Census of Manufacturers, 
only 101 out of a total of 1,288 establish- 
ments employed 500 or more workers-—-—the av- 
erage size was 178 workers. A number of 
small factories in one area account for the 
importance of some shoe centers; others are 
important shoe centers chiefly because of 
one large factory. 


In some of the major industrial areas 
which are shoes manufacturing centers, such 
as New York City and Philadelphia, the shoe 
industry is only a small part of the area's 
economy; in others such as Binghamton, N. Y. 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo., it is a significant 
proportion of the area's industry. 


Production 


Footwear production reached an all-time 
peak in 1946 when 529 million pairs were 
manufactured to meet the avid demand after 
wartime restrictions were removed. The next 
year demand slackened, and each year from 
1947 to 1949 annual production dropped un- 
til in 1949 production of 476 million pairs 
was 10 percent below the 1946 peak. At the 
same time, seasonal fluctuations in produc- 
tion and employment appeared in 1947 for 
the first time since before the war. Spring 
and fall peaks have characterized the indus- 
try ever since. In the past 3 years produc- 
tion peaks have occurred in March and August 
and the low points in July and December. 


After the production decline from 1946 
through 1949, the year 1950 brough a reviv- 
al of high production in response to consum- 
er buying after Korea. Total output of 512 
million pairs in 1950 was only 3.2 percent 
below the all-time peak production of 1946. 
But 1951 was a bad year; production dropped 
to 470 million pairs, 11.2 percent below 
1946, a little more than 1 percent below 
1949, and 8.4 percent below 1950. By Janu- 
ary 1952 a seasonal upturn had started; to- 
tal production in that month was 28 percent 
above December 1951 although still 10 per- 
cent below January a year earlier. 


Recent Employment Trends 


Over the past 5 years employment in the 
footwear industry has pursued a fluctuating 
downtrend. During 1951 employment averaged 
240,000; this was 4.6 percent below the av- 
erage for 1950, 4.1 percent below 1949, and 
7.5 percent under the 1948 average, which 
was the highest for any of the past 5 years. 
The downtrend has been most pronounced 
since February 1951. 


The industry has a definite seasonal 
pattern of activity, with employment peaks 
in the early spring and late summer and low 
points in late spring and early winter. In 
1948, 1949, and 1950 the high point came in 
February and August and the low point in 
May and November. The fluctuations were 
usually less than 10 percent. During 1950 
and the first quarter of 1951, each succes-— 
sive peak and trough was slightly higher 
than the previous one, but in May 1951 em- 
ployment sank to 232,700 which was 29,000, 





or 11.1 percent, below the February high of 
261,700 and only 300 above the 1949 low 
point. Moreover, the usual August seasonal 
recovery failed to materialize. There was 
a slight pick-up during the summer, but the 
peak was still 17,000, or 6.5 percent, under 
the early spring peak reached in February. 
Then employment dropped to a seasonal low 
of 220,700 in November, 12,000, or 5.1 per- 
cent, under the late spring low and 41,000, 
or 15.7 percent, under the February peak. 


Since November some recovery has oc— 
curred. Latest (preliminary) BLS figures 
place employment in January at 236,500. 
February reports gathered by the Bureau of 
Employment Security show a further rise 
which would bring total employment in Feb- 
ruary 1952 to 247,000. Although this is a 
recovery of 26,300, or 11.9 percent, from 
the November seasonal low, it is still 5.7 
percent under February a year ago, and Feb- 
ruary is usually a high month in the sea- 
sonal pattern. 


Employer sentiment about the future is 
cautious. Some manufacturers think the up- 
turn is more than seasonal and is the begin- 
ning of recovery; others complain of unset— 
tled conditions and uncertain outlook. How- 
ever, employers reporting to the Bureau of 
Employment Security in February foresaw 
very little change in employment over the 
6 months thereafter. They estimated a 
slight increase in employment requirements 
(less than 1 percent) between February and 
April, when employment would ordinarily be 
declining. These same employers expected 
a minute decline (again less than 1 percent) 
between April and June and a slight recovery 
in the following 2 months that would bring 
August employment to a point slightly 


‘(again less than 1 percent) above the Febru- 


ary level. What these future estimates add 
up to is that employers as a whole believe 
enough improvement has occurred to iron out 
the decline that usually takes place between 
February and May. 


Hours and Man—-hours 


In no month of the past 3 years has the 
average workweek in footwear manufacturing 
gone above 38.8 hours. This high point was 
reached at the seasonal peak in August 1950 
and again at the seasonal peak in February 
1951. Since that time, however, the aver- 
age production worker in shoe manufacturing 
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has worked far less than the standard 40- 
hour week. The high point last summer was 
36.3 hours (in July) and from there the av- 
erage week declined to 33.9 hours in October 
and November. The average week put in by a 
shoe factory worker during 1951 was 35.9 
hours, precisely the same as during 1949. 

In the last month of 1951 average hours rose 
to 36.6 and preliminary BLS data for January 
show a further increase to 37.8 hours. 


In February 1952 when the Bureau of En- 
ployment Security gathered reports, the in- 
dustry was at a seasonal high point and the 
overwhelming majority of plants scheduled a 
40-hour workweek. About 4 percent of them 
scheduled more than 40 hours and only 2.6 
percent less than 40 hours. 


Shortening hours in the slack season at 
the same time that employment is curtailed 
and lengthening them in the busy season when 
more workers are on the payroll, of course, 
makes the fluctuations in man-hours much 
more sharp than the fluctuations in employ- 
ment. In 1951, for instance, while the drop 
in employment from the February peak to the 
November low point was 16 percent, the cor- 
responding decline in man-hours worked was 
28 percent. Though man-hours have risen 
sharply since November, the number of man- 
hours worked in January 1952 was 10 percent 
below January 1951. 


Wage Rates 


Hourly earnings in the footwear indus- 
try average somewhat less than those for 
nondurable goods industries and consider- 
ably below all manufacturing industries. 

In January 1952 the spread between footwear 
and all manufacturing was 24 percent. 


Average hourly earnings in footwear fac- 
tories have changed very little during the 
past year, ranging between $1.197 in Janu- 
ary 1951 and $1.24 in January 1952. Week- 
ly earnings, however, rise and fall with 
changes in the length of the workweek. 

Since October 1951 average weekly earnings 
of footwear workers have risen from $41.83 
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Se eaee: 






A Skilled Worker 
Hand Sewing Soles | 
For Fine Footwear 


to $47.02 in January 1952, which marks an 
increase of $1.06 over January a year ago. 
Nevertheless, average earnings in footwear 
factories are considerably less per week 
than in nondurable goods industries or in 
all manufacturing industries combined. 


Composition of the Labor Force 


fhe footwear labor force is made up 
mostly of skilled and semiskilled workers. 
In a typical men's shoe factory which em- 
ploys about 400 workers, 35 percent of the 
production workers are skilled, 44 percent 
semiskilled, and 21 percent unskilled. 


An unusually large proportion of employ- 
ees in this industry are women. In plants 
covered by the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity February survey, 54.4 percent of the 
workers were women compared with 37 percent 
of all nondurable goods employees and 26 
percent of all manufacturing employees. 
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Suruey of Current Local Occupational Shortages 


Small Changes in Clearance Openings 
Reported Between March and April 


NLY minor changes 

occurred in clear-— 

ance needs in the 
major nonagricultural 
occupational catego- 
ries in the past month. 
The Nation's public 
employment offices 
currently report some 
51,730 clearance open-— 
ings, an increase of 
but 1.2 percent be- 
tween March 5 and April 2. About one-fifth 
of all nonfarm job openings listed with 
State agencies are currently in clearance. 








The most noteworthy recent increases in 
the number of hard—to-fill openings occurred 
in the professional and clerical groups. 
Increased needs were apparent for chemical 
and mechanical engineers while openings for 
draftsmen dipped below the March level. In 
the clerical field, stenographer and typist 
openings remained practically unchanged but 
the Columbus, Ohio office reported a size- 


able need for catalog compilers. Clearance 


openings for skilled workers dropped some— 
what with the principal reductions occur- 


ring for welders, electricians, and air- 
plane mechanics and repairmen. In semi-~ 
skilled occupations, increased needs were 
evident for production workers to turn out 
stamped auto parts as well as for lumber- 
men, raftsmen and woodchoppers. A sharp 
seasonal decline was noted for semiskilled 
workers employed in tobacco products manu- 
facturing. 


Recent changes in the number of clear- 
ance job openings in major nonagricultural 
occupational categories are shown in the 
table below. 


Between April 1951 and April 1952, the 
number of clearance openings dipped about 
3 percent, principally because of declines 
in the clerical and semiskilled groups 
(stenographers and typists, textile prod- 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 
or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 


ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
'|the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 





ment services. 





Occupational Groups Number of Openings in Clearance Net Change 
(Nonfarm) March 5 April 2 Number Percent 
Total 51,101 515730 £629 i Mpa Pe 
Professional and Managerial 11,659 11,971 £312 f¢ 2.7 
Clerical and Sales 392 4,758 £366 ¢ 8.3 
Service 882 970 ¢ 88 #10.0 
Skilled 18,861 18,541 -320 - 1.7 
Semiskilled 12,281 12,360 #79 ~ .6 
Unskilled 3,026 3,130 £104, ¢ 3.4 





205735 O- 52 - 3 
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CLEARANCE OPENINGS DOWN SLIGHTLY IN PAST YEAR 


Professional and 
Managerial 


Clerical and Sales 


Service 


OY 
<q 18, 541 


OY q 

OY O 

Fy mo q 

Skilled Gee Sat Boor ae 25 RSS SCOR OKO 
. AGO a2] 16,416 


XO] 12,360 


Semiskilled 


BSSSY April 2,19520 
Unskilled Sea April 4,1951 


10,000 *15,000 
Number of Clearance Job Openings 





ucts fabricating occupations, and lumber- nearly 3,400 clearance openings. Wide- 
men, raftsmen and woodchoppers). The most spread needs exist for trained nurses as 
appreciable gains in this period have oc- three-fourths of all States report close 


curred in the skilled category, reflecting | to 900 openings in this category; about 
demand for machinists, tool and die makers, | one-fifth of the listed demands are in New 


machine tool operators, structural and or- York. 
namental metal workers, welders and pattern 
and model makers. In the professional 1950 1951 1952 


field, the largest increases in hard-to- 








fill needs have been apparent for chemical eae ais that a apie vedas: pie 
engineers, civil engineers, trained nurses May 3 8,237 | Feb. 7 40,160 | Feb. é 07150 
and draftsmen. More than one-third of all 17 9,472 | 21 42,964 20 50,203 
nonfarm clearance openings are in the eta 1 ace nies? ae Mar. < Aer 
skilled category while needs in the profes— 28 13,306 | April & 53,494 | April 2 51,730 
sional and semiskilled fields each comprise duly 12 13,825 | 18 57,527 
nearly one-fourth of the total. The trend Fiesty - Slee ae ee | 
in clearance job openings since April 1950 23) 26,379 30 65,077 
(revised) is shown in the next column. cae BOP, June - ae | 
Oct. & 35,861 | July 11 61,624 
Sizeable Needs for Draftsmen fpr ts Prien rere ce ee 
15 36,860 | 22 61,384 
Demands for draftsmen continue to be A, 4 ee hie ei nae 
heavy with some 46 States, particularly "27 332579 | Oct. 3 60,70h 
Maryland, California, New Jersey, and 17 62,014 
Connecticut, reporting clearance openings ae ei 
for 2,875 workers. Electrical and mechan- "28 572133 
ical engineering manpower needs also re- Dec. 12 55,395 F 
main sizeable with about 35 States showing 26 53,910 
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Clearance openings for skilled workers 
continue to be larger than in any other 
occupational category with the heaviest job 
orders noted for machinists, tool and die 
makers, aircraft assembly workers, machine 
tool operators, and airplane, auto and 
other types of mechanics and repairmen. 
More than 40 States report close to 3,800 
openings for machinists, with California 
and Pennsylvania showing the most sizeable 
needs. Demands for tool and die makers are 
heaviest in New York, Ohio, and New Jersey. 


In the semiskilled category, the bulk 
of the demand is for lumbermen, raftsmen 


and woodchoppers, with most of the 8,800 
openings reported in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Employer needs for stenographers 
and typists continue to be sizeable. Over 
3,400 openings are listed in 39 States, es- 
pecially in Illinois, Missouri, District of 
Columbia, and Ohio. 


The following table shows for selected 
occupational fields the number of clearance 
openings on the April 1951 and the April 
1952 State job inventories. 


SELECTED LOCAL SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS yi 


Summary of State Inventories of Job Openings Placed in Clearance 
April 2;90952 


No. of Clearance 


Openin 
Occupation 


TOTAL (a11 groups ) 5 19k 51, 750 


PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 11,661 11,971 


cmeat RZ 
Accowmtents end Auditors 63 137 
Chemists 18h, 115 
Engineers, Metallurgical, 

and Metallurgists 25 1@ 
Engineers, Chemical 505 557 
Engineers, Civil By 726 
Engineers, Electrical 2,650 1,561 
Engineers, Industrial 393 1,86 
Engineers, Mechanical 2,155 1,829 
Sooial end Welfare Workers 335 221 
feachers, Primary School 

and Kindergarten 80 212 
Trained Nurses 67h, 87 
Natural Scientists sn.@.6e 151 551 
Draftsmen. 2,470 2,875 
Laboratory Tecmicians & 

Asstse 157 271 
Semiprof. Occupe, NeCeGe 337 586 
Others 785 1,089 
CLERICAL AND SALES 7,569 L758 


No, of Clearance 


Openings 
__ovespetion IVETE 


CLERICAL AND SALES (continued) 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers 


(except Bank Cashiers ) 78 250 
Clerks, General Office 68 132 
Office Machine Operators 3566 197 


Statistical Clerks and 
Compilers 


ral 
Stenographers and Typists 5,9) 3,27 
872 ohh 


' Others 
SERVICE 1,504 970 
SEILLLED 16,1116 18, 
Machinists 2,816 3,776 
Toolmakers & Die Sinkers 
& Setters 1,13) 1,987 


Machine Shop & Related 


Occupe, NeleSe 2,562 2,971 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths 

& Sheetmetal Workers PT 613 
Molders 06 209 
Boilermakers 9h, 167 
Structural & Omamental 

Metal Workers 19% 5,6 





No. of Clearance 


Openin 
Occupation A ot MY 62) 


SKILLED (continued) 


No, of Clearance 
Occupation Openings 


4/4]5 


SKILLED (continued) 


2{5 


Welders & Flame Cutters 161 748 | Others 2,260 1,595 
Electricians 573 562 
Ocoupe in Bldge of Air= SEMISKILLED 14,55), 12,560 
oraft, De SeSe i 175 1,251 
Pattern & Model Makers, Ocoup. in Fabr. of 
(except paper) has 70 Textile Prod. ,n.6eCe 1,901 555 
Miners & Mining Machine Lumbermen, Raftsmen & 
Operators 336 31 Woodchoppers 2/ 9, 3h 8,855 
Carpenters 162 hog | Filers, Grinders, Buffers 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters & and Polishers (metal) 167 80, 
Steam Fitters U5 3,7 | Machine Shop & Related 
Linemen & Servicemen Occupes NeGeCe 1,026 808 
(Teleg., Teleph, & Power) 126 214, Occup, in Mfg of 
Meorant os. 6) Repel raen, Automobiles, ne@eSe 26 102 
Railroad & Carshop 22h, 102 ba 
cupe in Bldg. of 
Mechanics & Repairmen, Mirarere 18), hou 
Airplane 727 56h ; 
7P Chauffeurs & Drivers (Bus, 
ikea a hed are aed Taxi, Truck & Tractor) 219 113 
Mechanics & Repairmen,n.e.cel,112 Tah tc 
Tool Sharpeners & Dressers 188 
Foremen, Manufacturing 150 125 Se aria Sree 


Ne@eGe Occupation not elsewhere classified, 
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VY Individual occupational fields (S-digit Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code groups) with a total of 100 or more opmings om the State inventories 


2/ 


are shom separately for the Professional & Managerial, Skilled, Semi-~ 
skilled end Clerical and Sales groupse 


Generally, about 75 percent of the clearance openings in this category 
are continuously filled by Canadien workers. The remainder represent 
currently wnfilled openings. However, wnder existing arrangements, 
employers are legally obliged to make job openings filled by Canadian 
labor available to eny qualified Americen workers seeking such employment. 





Disqualifications From Unemployment Benefits 


October-December 195| 


Despite an increase in the volumes of 
claimant contacts between the third and 
fourth quarters of 1951, the number of 
disqualifications imposed on claimants for 
unemployment insurance declined to the 
lowest level since the last quarter of 
1948. The 253,200 disqualifications in 
October-December 1951 reflected a decrease 
of 12 percent from the number in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and were 2 percent below 
the volume imposed during October-December 
1950. As a result of the 12-percent drop 
in disqualifications, and a small rise in 
the number of claimant contacts (3 per- 
cent), the disqualification rate (ratio 
of disqualifications per 1,000 claimant 
contacts) declined from 20.5 in July- 
September to 17.6 in October-December 1951. 


Altogether, 39 States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii showed reductions in the ratio of 
disqualifications to claimant contacts in 
October-December 1951. Included in this 
group were the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, New Jersey, and six States west 
of the Mississippi River, where the ratio 
dropped by more than 10 points. Also 
among the States with reduced ratios were 
California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania which together ac- 
counted for nearly three-fifths (57 per- 
cent) of all disqualifications during 
October-December 1951. Only four States 
showed an increase of more than 5 points 


in their disqualification rate between 
the third and fourth quarters of 1951-- 
Alabama (from 21.8 to 30.5), Connecticut 
(from 14.7 to 22.9), Kansas (from 18.9 to 
ALS and South Carolina (from 33.9 to 
44.0 e 


As was the case during the July- 
September quarter, the ratio of disquali- 
fications to claimant contacts showed 
considerable variation among the States 
during the final quarter of 1951. ‘The 
ratio ranged from less than 10 per 1,000 
in Kentucky, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island to more than 30 disqualifi- 
cations per 1,000 claimant contacts in 
Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, the District 
of Columbia, Georgia, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and West 
Virginia. 


Disqualifications involving three of 
the four principal issues--misconduct, 
able and available for work; and refusal 
of suitable work--showed deoreases between 
the third and fourth quarters of 1951, 
While those involving the voluntary quit 
issue experienced a small increase. The 
number of disqualifications imposed for 
each of the four principal issues during 
October-December 1951 and relative changes 
from selected prior quarters were as 
follows: 





Percentage change from 
July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 


Qot.-Dece 
Issue 1951 1951 1950 
Voluntary quiteccceoee 79,200 to the O + 4.3 
Misconducte.ceccccccce 22,000 - 3.3 + 4.8 
Suitable work....secee 20,900 - 12.5 (a/) 
Able and available.... 105, 300 - 21.8 - 266 


a/ Inorease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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For the Nation as a whole, the distri- 
bution of disqualifications by issus 
during October-December 1951 showed some 
change from the preceding quarter. The 
voluntary quit issue accomted for a 
larger proportion and the able and avail- 
able issue for a smaller proportion of 
total disqualifications, as shown in the 
table below. 


The able and available for work issue 
outnumbered any other single issue during 
the quarter in 26 States, Alaska, and 


Hawaii, while voluntarily quitting a job 
was the dominant issue responsible for 
disqualifications in the remaining States. 
In New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Washington, 
the able and available for work issue ac- 
counted for more than two-thirds of all 


disqualifications. Included among the 
States in which voluntarily quitting a 

job was the outstanding issue were lowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Texas, where this issue ac- 
counted for more than one-half of all dis- 
qualifications. 


Percent of total disqualifications 


ct.-Dec. July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 
Issue 1951 1951 1950 
Voluntary quiteccecoece Cad 29 
NUS GONGUG Us elelelatclatalcle ote 8 8 
Suitable workecccccece 8 8 
Able and available.... 47 42 


Time Lapse 


in First Benefit 


Payments 


October-December 1951 


During October-December 1951 State 
employment security agencies issued 
901,000 first benefit payments, i.e., 
payments to claimants for their first 
benefit period of compensable unemployment 
in a benefit year. This was 26 percent 
below the volume for the preceding quar- 
ter and 21 percent above the comparable 
quarter in 1950. Decreases from the July- 
September quarter were concentrated among 
agencies located in the eastern States. 

Of the 27 agencies east of the Mississippi, 
oll showed decreases, while west of the 
river, 19 of 24 agencies showed increases. 
Time lapse in the issuance of benefit pay- 
ments during October-December 1951 de- 
creased from July-September, but was above 
that of October-December 1950. The pro- 
portion of first intrastate benefit pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks of the 
compensable period during October-December 
1951 was 4 percent above the July-September 
quarter but was 6 percent below the com- 
parable quarter in 1950. Interstate bene- 
fit payments during October-December 1951 
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were issued more promptly than during the 
preceding quarter and also more promptly 
than during the October-December 1950 
quarter. The percentages of each type of 
first benefit payment issued within 2 
weeks of the compensable period are shown 
below for October-December 1951 and for 
selected comparable quarters. 


Type of first Oct.- July- Oct.- 
payment Dec. Sept. Dec. 
95 L 1951 1950 
Intrastate..... 77 74 $2 
Interstate..... 51 yy 47 
Intrastate payments e 


The decreased volume of first intra- 
state benefit payments issued during 
October-December 1951 was the primary fac- 
tor in reducing time lapse from the ex- 
perience of July-September. The fact that 
the volume of first intrastate benefit 





payments made during October-December 1951 
was 22 percent above the volume for the 
comparable quarter of 1950 also explains 
in large measure the associated increase 
in time lapse. 


During the current quarter of the 
compensable period, more than one-half of 
the States made 85 percent or more of 
their intrastate first benefit payments 
within 2 weeks while one-quarter made 92 
percent or more within the 2-week period. 
Of the 10 largest States, as indicated by 
their respective numbers of covered work- 
ers, only three were among the group mak- 
ing 85 percent or more of intrastate first 
payments within 2 weeks. However, the 
majority of these largest States during 
October=December held their own or showed 
an improvement in time lapse of first 
intrastate benefit payments over the pre- 
vious quarter. In the case of one of 
these States, the proportion of first 
intrastate benefit payments made during 
October-December 1951 was nearly 30 per- 
cent below the figure for July-September. 
This increase in time lapse of payments 
was due largely to changes in the State 
law which resulted in necessary changes 
in operating procedures. For the country 
as a whole during October-December 1951 
the proportion of intrastate first benefit 


payments delayed over 6 weeks showed little 
change from the preceding quarter but was 
25 percent below the October-December 1950 
quarter. 


Interstate payments 


Although interstate first benefit 
payments, of necessity, are not made so 
promptly as intrastate, the proportion of 
these payments made within 2 weeks during 
October=December 1951 was 16 percent 
above that of the previous quarter and 9 
percent above that of the comparable 
quarter in 1950. Despite the fact that 
the proportion of interstate first pay- 
ments made within 2 weeks was at least 61 
percent in more than one-half of the 
States, for the country as a whole it was 
51 percent during October-December 1951. 
This resulted in part from the fact that 
seven or the ten largest States were 
below the national average for promptness 
in making interstate first benefit pay- 
ments. During October-December 1951, the 
proportion of interstate first payments 
delayed over 6 weeks was 22 percent above 
that of the previous quarter, mainly as a 
result of a substantial increase in time 
lapse for these payments which occurred 
in one large State. 





Subject Employers, Wage Reports and 
Audits of Employer Records 


October-December 195! 


Following an increase of 13,700 during 
the third calendar quarter of 1951, the 
number of employers subject to State uem- 
ployment insurance laws showed a further 
rise during the last 3 months of the year, 
moving upward 14,100 to a total of 
1,518,800 at the end of December. This 
represented the largest number of subject 
employers at the close of any calendar 
quarter since the inception of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. As compared 


with the number of employers subject to 
State unemployment insurance laws at the 
end of 1950, the total subject as of 
December 31, 1951 reflected a gain of 
31,500. 


Although the net changes from quarter 
to quarter in the number of subject em- 
ployers ere usually relatively small, sub- 
stantial numbers are added to and removed 
from the rolls each quarter. Additions 
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usually result from (1) the opening of a 
new business; (2) changes in the coverage 
provisions of State laws; (3) an increase 
in the number of employees or size of pay- 
roll which will bring a non-sudject em- 
ployer within the minimum size-of-firm 
coverage provisions of the law; (4) a 
change in the legal status of an employer 
already subject, such as from a partner- 
ship to a corporation; and (5) a change in 
ownership of a firm already subject to the 
law. 


During the fourth quarter of 1951, 
State employment security agencies made 
104,900 status determinations resulting in 
the liability or termination of liability 
of employers--15,700 fewer than the number 
in. the preceding 3 months. Employers 
found subject to their respective State 
unemployment insurance laws as a result of 
these status determinations numbered 
60,450, while the number whose liability 
was terminated totaled 44,450. Included 
in the latter group (employers whose 
liability was terminated) were those who 
discontinued their business within a 
State, as well as those who ceased being 
subject because they no longer came within 
the soope of the coverage provisions of 
the law. Of the 60,450 employers found 
to be subject as a result of status deter- 
minations by the State agencies, 93.1 per- 
cent were notified of their liability 
within 12 months of the date on which they 
first fulfilled the statutory conditions 
bringing them within the scope of their 
respective State unemployment insurance 
laws. 


Approximately 53.2 million wage 
items--each representing a statement of 
wages for which, as a result of regular 
processing, a separate record is kept by 
employee name or number=--were received by 
State employment seourity agencies during 
the final quarter of 1951. This was 1.9 
million below the number of wage items re- 
ceived during the previous calendar 
quarter and nearly 5.3 million less than 
the volume in the last quarter of 1950. 
The over-all decline in wage items between 
the third and fourth quarters of 1951 was 
mainly attributable to changes in the Ohio 
law which were to become effective January 
1, 1952. As a result of these anticipated 
changes, subject employers in Ohio were 


not required to submit wage items during 
the final quarter of the year (in the 
third quarter of 1951, the Ohio agency had 
received 2.9 million wage items from such 


employers). The sharp drop in wage items 
for the Nation as a whole, from October- 
December a year ago, primarily reflected 
(1) the recent changeover in New York 
from the regular submittal of wage reports 
on all empleyees to employer submittal of 
wage and separation data on a request 
basis, and (2) the anticipated changes in 
the Ohio law which, as in the case of New 
York, provide for a shift from the regular 
submittal of wage items to the reporting 
of wage and separation information on a 
request basis. 


Approximately 597,200 separation wage 
reports were received during the fourth 
quarter of 1951--77,100 fewer than during 
the preceding 3 months. However, as com- 
pared with the October-December quarter 
a year ago, the volume in the last 3 
months of 1951 reflected a very signifi- 
cant upswing of 382,400 (278 percent). Of 
the separation wage reports received by 
State employment security agencies during 
the last quarter of 1951, nearly 564,400 
or 94.5 percent were requested while the 
remainder were automatically received. 


State agencies made some 20,400 audits 
of subject employers' books and records 
during October-December for the purpose of 
determining the amount of taxable wages 
paid or payable by the employer, and the 
amount of contributions, interest, and 
penalties required under the unemployment 
insurance law on such wages. These audits 
covered a total of 122,700 calendar 
Quarters. During July-September, the 
number of field audits totaled 20,800 and 
covered approximately 125,600 calendar 
Quarters. 


As of December 31, 1951, 41,700 subject 
employers--as compared with 43,200 at the 
end of September--had not submitted contri- 
bution reports due for one or more previous 
Quarters and wers considered delinquent. 
The number delinquent at the end of Decem- 
ber represented about 2.8 percent of the 
employers who were subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance laws on September 30, 
1951. 2 
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CHANGES MARCH TO APRIL 
(in millions) 


THE civilian labor force rose by 200,000 between 
March and April to 61.7 million. The rise was some- 
what less than seasonal but compared favorably with 
the drop which occurred between the same two months 
in 1951 when heavy selective service withdrawals re- 
sulted in a half miJlion decline. At 61.7 million this 
April, the civilian labor force was approximately 
100,000 below that of April 1951 and 500,000 below 

that of April 1950. 


Total employment rose somewhat more than season- 
ally in April, compensating in part for the failure to 
rise in March. At 60.1 million, employment this 
April was at.an all-time high for the month, being 
100,000 above employment in April 1951 and 1.4 mil- 
lion above employment in April two years ago. All 
of the employment increase during the period oc- 
curred in agriculture, which rose 400,000 to 6.4 mil- 
lion. Nonagricultural employment remained stable 
at 53.7 million. 





As usual, unemployment declined between March and 
April but because of the low levels prevailing in re- 
cent months the actual drop was less than seasonal. 
Unemployment this year totalled 1.6 million in April, 
a decline of 200,000 from March and 100,000 below 
that of April 1951. Unemployment this April was at 
the lowest level for the month in the postwar period 
and was as low as any month since VJ-Day. This 
April 2.6: percent of the civilian labor force was 
unemployed as compared with 2.9 percent a year 
ago. 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


The downward trend of insured unemployment con- 
tinued in April, with a drop of 93,400 to a level of 
1,151,700 during the sample week. At this level in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.4 percent of cov- 
ered employment in 1950, a drop from last month's 
3.6 percent. During April the beginning of new bene- 
INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT fit years in a number of States raised the number of 
initial claims filed, but continued claims declined 





Based on sample week containing 8th of month. 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of further. 
Employment Security. 
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HE steel wage-price dispute keynoted 

labor market news during April, 

while the economy continued to oper- 
ate on a high level plateau, characterized 
by what has been called “stable disequi- 
librium.” Both deflationary and inflation- 
ary forces are strong--defense activity is 
expanding and civilian activity remains 
weak--a situation which has persisted for 
many months. 


Dramatic developments in the steel dis- 
pute came thick and fast. By the end of 
the first week of April negotiations over 
the settlement terms recommended by the 
Wage Stabilization Board had broken down 
and both industry and labor were prepar- 
ing for a shutdown on April 9. Furnaces 
were cooled, strike instructions were is- 
sued, and NPA banned steel shipments for 


civilian use. On April 9 the President 


took over the operations of the steel in- 
dustry “to prevent a shutdown and to keep 
steel production rolling.” Industry efforts 
to obtain an immediate restraining order 
failed and court action was begun to force 
the return of the industry to private oper- 
ations. Labor canceled its strike order 
and NPA relaxed its ban on shipments. 
Preparations for the strike had, however, 
reduced steel output for the week to 62.3 
percent of capacity as compared with 
102.1 percent the preceding week. Re- 
covery of output was rapid as furnaces 
were refired. 


During the rest of the month negotiations 
were resumed and broken off, arguments 
were presented before the court, and the 
Government indicated that a steel price 
rise of $3.00 a ton was permissible under 
the Capehart amendment to the Economic 
Controls Law. On April 29 the court de- 





cided the President had no authority to 
seize the steel industry. The following 
day an injunction returned the industry to 
private operations and 650,000 steel work- 
ers began to leave the mills and set up 
picket lines. Some 8 hours later--when 
most of the mills were shut down--the 
Court of Appeals “stayed” the injunction 
pending a Supreme Court review of the 
case--and the Government regained “pos- 
session” of the industry. On May 3, the 
Supreme Court announced it would review 
the case, and barred the Government from 
raising wages--without company agree- 
ment--before its ruling. Steel workers 
ended their walk-out. 


Because of the basic constitutional and 
economic issues raised by the dispute, the 


final court ruling promises to be of major 
importance in its effect on Government, 


labor and industry policy in all similar 
cases in the future. 


There were further evidences during the 
month of easing inflationary pressures. 
Price cuts were announced by a number of 
producers of textiles, clothing, leather, 
shoes, and furniture--OPS suspended 
price curbs on some 16 commodities be- 
cause prices were well below ceilings-- 
the Federal Reserve Board lifted install- 
ment credit controls from all articles _ 
costing less than $100--metal supplies are 
easing and NPA sharply raised third 
quarter allotments of structural steel for 
commercial projects, roads, schools, and 
hospitals--lead became the first basic 
metal to drop below ceiling prices--and 
the Labor Department certified four new 
areas--all small--as being areas of labor 
surplus. 


No slump is in prospect, however, April's 
developments also revealed that business 
plans to spend about 4 percent more on 
new plants and equipment in 1952 than 


last year. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announced its intention of building a 
new $1 billion establishment. Personal 
income remains high and personal savings 
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rose $13 billion last year as compared 
with $1.5 billion in 1950. Expenditures 
for national defense moved up during the 
first quarter of the year by an annual 
rate of nearly $4 billion with increases 
again concentrated in “hard goods”-- 
which were up more than one-third from 
the final quarter of 1951--further expan- 
sions are expected throughout the year 
even if the limitation on military expen- 
ditures ($46 billion for fiscal year 1953) 
imposed by the House, is supported by the 
Senate and becomes law. 


During the month the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission lifted its 33-year- 
old freeze on the construction of new 
television stations by providing channels 
for more than 2,000 stations--as com- 
pared with 108 now in operation. The ex- 
tension of stations is expected to proceed 
slowly but will provide a new stimulus to 
consumer purchasing. 


Consumer buying plans for 1952 were re- 
ported upon in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s 7th annual Survey of Consumer 
Finances conducted by the University of 


Michigan. Findings indicated that about 


the same number expect to buy houses 
this year as in 1951; that somewhat fewer 
consumers plan to buy new cars this year 
than last year but plans to buy used cars 
are at least as numerous. With respect 
to major household goods, consumer 
plans in 1952 are somewhat below those 
of 1951 although intentions to purchase 
television sets remain at about the same 
level. While not “predictions”, the find- 
ings are significant indicators of durable 
goods purchasing plans and previous sur- 
veys have indicated that they are useful in 
estimating how consumers will act in the 
future. 


Industrial production declined two points 
in March to 220 percent of the 1935-39 
average, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board and a further decrease is antici- 
pated for April--partly because of the 
temporary sharp drop in steel output be- 


fore the period of Federal operation. Since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, and particularly during the past 15 months, industrial production 
has shown remarkable stability. Rising from a level slightly below 200 
percent of the base period, industrial production reached 216 percent 
in October 1950 and has generally fluctuated between that level anda 
high of 223 percent in the succeeding months. 


Activity in most machinery, transportation equipment, and other metal 
fabricating industries changed little in March, but automobile assem- 
blies rose while the output of major appliances and television sets de- 
clined. Nondurable goods production also edged downward largely be- 
cause of fluctuations at textile mills. Manufacturing output in March, 
at 230 percent of the base, was four points below that of a year ago. 
Durable goods production was up over the year while the output of soft 
goods industries had declined. 


Construction outlays rose seasonally in April to $2.5 billion--the 
largest April amount on record--according to Department of Commerce 
and the BLS--a rise of $200,000 over February expenditures, and 
$100,000 above those of March 1951. The rise was general in all cate- 
gories excepting public residential which edged downward. Ona season- 
ally-adjusted basis there were evidences that private industrial con- 
struction was reaching a plateau. 


With one exception home building in March was at the highest level ever 
reported for that month--the exception was the record year 1950. A 
total of 98,000 new dwelling units were started during the month, accord- 
ing to BLS, a rise of 27 percent from February. In March 1951, housing 
starts totalled 93,800. Both private and public housing participated in 
the March increase. Private housing starts rose 16 percent from 
February to 86,000. Publicly-owned units begun during the month 
totalled 12,000 as compared with 2,800 in February. If the first quarter 
level of private home construction activity continues for the rest of the 
year, 1952 will be another million-unit year for new private housing. 


Manufacturing employment totalled 15.8 million in March, about the same 
level as in January and February, according to BLS, but some 240,000 
below the number employed in March 1951. Over the year employment 

in three soft goods groups, textiles, apparel and leather alone accounted 
for an employment drop of 210,000. Employment in automobile plants 
was down about 170,000. Partly overcoming these employment losses 
were substantial gains in defense industries, with aircraft employment 
alone up about 180,000. 


The cost of living rose slightly in March for the first time since 
December--it levelled off in January and dropped in February. As 
measured by the Consumer Price Index of the BLS, mid-March con- 
sumers’ prices were 188.0 percent of the 1935-39 base, up 0.1 percent 
from the February average of 187.9. Small increases in rents and 
miscellaneous services offset slight declines in the costs of house fur- 
nishings and apparel. Food prices remained almost unchanged. 
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Continued Unemployment Among Insured Workers 


Declines Between March and April 


CCORDING to preliminary claims da- 

ta for the 4 weeks ending April 26, 

the average weekly volume of weeks 
of unemployment claimed (representing 
continuing unemployment among covered 
workers) declined by 5 percent between 
‘ March and April to 1,152,500 in the latter 
month. On the other hand, the average 
weekly volume of initial claims showed a 
sharp increase over March--up 18.9 per- 
cent to 235,300. However, there was lit- 
tle change in new unemployment when ad- 
ministrative factors are taken into ac- 
count. Weekly data for March and April 
are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended claims unemployment 
March 8 199,000 1,245,500 
15 191,000 1,242,500 
rays 195,700 © 1,196,700 
29 194,800 1,183,100 
Aprile=5 2525900 Pp 3 15100 
12 238,400 1,143,000 
19 229,200 1,159,800 
26 224,200 1,171,700 
Weekly averages 
March 197,900 byelZ,900 
April 235,300 Peis2, 200 


Administrative factors accounting for the 
increase in the average weekly volume of 
initial claims between March and April 
were (1) claims filed by persons in States 
with new uniform benefit years beginning 
in April who had exhausted or had no bene- 
fit rights in the old benefit year, and (2) 
the beginning of a new quarter in States 
which do not have uniform benefit years 


for all claimants. In these States, the 
wage credits earned during October-De- 
cember 195] became available for benefit 
purposes on April l. 


Layoffs contributing to the initial claims 
loads in April occurred in various seg- 
ments of manufacturing as well as in 
trade, service, coal mining and construc- 
tion. The layoffs in coal mining reflected 
the beginning of the slack season in this 
industry as the domestic demand tapered 
off in many areas with the onset of warm- 
er weather. Job completions, and toa 
lesser extent, unfavorable weather in 
some sections of the country, were re- 
sponsible for the separations of construc- 


tion workers. For the country as a whole, 
however, construction activity was in- 
creasing. In addition, logging activities 
were curtailed in some areas due to thaws 
and road conditions. Among the manufac- 
turing industries experiencing new lay- 
offs in April were the shoe, apparel, to- 
bacco, and food processing industries. 
However, at the same time, recalls were 
taking place in some areas in these in- 
dustries. Other factors resulting in ini- 
tial claims were (1) the secondary effects 
of labor disputes in the communication 
industry, (2) scattered layoffs in the coal 
and steel industries in anticipation of a 
Nation-wide labor dispute in the steel in- 
dustry, and (3) a relatively small number 
of layoffs due to material or parts short- 
ages. 


During the week ended April 12, 1952, in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.4 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in the 12-month 


yeriod ending June 30, 1951. This com- 
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pared with percentages of 3.6 in the pre- 
ceding month and 2.9 in April a year ago. 
It should be noted that these percentages 
do not always reflect the full extent of un- 
employment among workers previously 
employed in covered industries, due to the 
fact that the data exclude unemployed per- 
sons who have exhausted their benefit 
rights. 


Altogether, 37 States showed a decline in 
their insured unemployment percentages 
between March and April, while in four 


States, the percentages remained the same. 


In 15 States, the decreases amounted to a 
full percentage point. Included in this 
group were six States--Idaho, Montana, 


TOTAL 


North Dakota, Oregon, Tennessee, and 
Washington--where the percentages 
dropped more than two points. In only 
three States (all in the New England area), 
did the insured unemployment percentage 
rise by a full percentage point. In Maine 
it rose from 5.8 to 9.2 (the highest in the 
Nation), in Massachusetts from 4.0 to 5.0, 
and in New Hampshire from 5.3 to 7.5. 
Other States with unemployment percent- 
ages of 5.0 or more were Rhode Island 
(7.6), Mississippi (5.6), Arkansas (5.3), 
Kentucky (5.0), and Tennessee (5.0). At 
the other end of the range, five States-- 
Colorado, Delaware, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Texas, and Virginia--had per- 
centages of less than 1.5. 
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Appeals 


October-December 1951 


ing the last quarter of 1951, 
approximately 51,400 claimants were in- 
volved in appeals filed with lower and 
higher authorities of State employment 
security agencies--15.3 percent less than 
. in the July-September period. However, 
the number of claimants affected by 
appeals disposed of during October- 
December, at 66,000, remained virtually 
unchanged (up less than 1 percent) fron 
the preceding quarter. As a result, the 
77,200 claimants with appeals cases pend- 
ing at the end of the year represented a 
decline of 14.1 percent from the number 
involved in cases pending 3 months earlier, 
Moreover, compared to a year ago, 20.7 per- 
cent fewer claimants had appeals pending 
on December 31, 1951. 


The numbers of claimants involved in 
appeals before lower and higher authori- 
ties, classified by single-claimant and 
milticlaimant cases, were as follows 
during October=December 1951: 


Lower Higher 
Cases authority authority 
Single=claimant 
Receipt Se .cere--- 39,800 5,200 
Dispositions..... 36,900 5,500 
Pending at end 
of quarter..... 23,100 5,100 
Multiclaimant 
RECGIDUN ss. nes « ss 5,000 1,300 
Dispositions..... 16,900 6,700 
Pending at end 
of quarter..... 31, (90 17,200 


In Michigan, all multiclaimant cases 
before the lower authorities, affecting 
some 10,000 claimants, were disposed of 
during the fourth quarter. Nearly all of 
these claimants were involved in appeals 
(relating to holiday pay) which were ruled 


invalid. Primarily due to the ruling on 
the Michigan cases, the total nunber of 
claimants with appeals (both single- 
claimant and milticlaimant cases) pending 
before lower authorities in the Nation 
declined 14.2 percent to 54,800, between 
September 30 and the end of the year. 
Each of 21 States, Alaska, and Hawaii had 
fewer than 100 claimants involved in 
single-claimant cases pending on December 
31, while only six States had more than 
1,000 claimants involved in such pending 
cases. These six Statese-California, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania--accounted for 16,700 (almost 
three-fourths) of the total claimants in- 
volved in single-claimant cases pending 
before the lower authorities. 


Although nearly three-fifths (31,700) 
of the claimants with appeals pending 
before the lower authorities at the end 
of the year were involved in multiclain- 
ant cases, a total of 33 States plus 
Alaska and Hawaii had no such cases pend- 
ing. Four out of every five of these 
claimants were in Ohio where a large 
majority of them were involved in appeals 
relating to the recomputation of benefits 
resulting froin amendments to the Ohio law. 


As in the third quarter of the year, 
during Octover~December claimants afféct- 
ed by dispositions by higher authorities 
were nearly twice the number involved in 
cases filed. Consequently, the number of 
claimants with appeals vending before 
higher authorities at the end of the year 
was down 14.1 percent from the end of 
September. As compared to a year ago, 34 
percent fewer claimants had appeals pend~ 
ing before higher authorities. Only 12 
States had more than 100 claimants with 
single-claimant appeals, and only nine 
States more than 100 claimants with mlti- 
claimant appeals, pending before higher 
authorities on December 31, 1951. 
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During October—December, lower authori- 
ties made 33,200, and higher authorities 
4.900 decisions on appeals=--1,800 (5.1 
percent) and 1,400 (22.7 percent) respect- 
ively, less than in the preceding quarter. 
Moreover, these represented the smallest 
numbers of decisions by both lower and 
higher authorities during any quarter of 
the past 3 years. Lower authorities were 
less prompt in rendering decisions than in 
the preceding quarter but demonstrated 
improvement in this respect over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1950. Of the lower 
authority decisions made this October- 
December period, 79 percent were rendered 
within 75 days as compared to 70 percent 
of those during the same period last year. 
Higher authorities showed continuous im- 
provement during each of the past three 
quarters in the promptness with which de- 
cisions were rendered, achieving the best 
record of the last 3 years during the 
October-December period. 


The percentages of decisions reached 
within the specified time periods were as 
follows during the past two quarters: 


Percent of total 


Time period Oct.-Dec. July-Sept. 


Lower authority 


SOUd ay Batts dee does 31 36 

HS aves age dies t 51 60 

75: davade. wademe. 19 oy 
Higher authority 

3O VABYS Aatshe ate divers el 20 

HE CEY Gs «ale eicislels 36 33 

TDUCBY Sith Bee PON 59 Bf 


In the last quarter of 1951, only six 
States and Alaska were below the average 
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for the Nation in the proportion of de- 
cisions reached by lower authorities with 
in 75 days from the date of filing. 
Eleven States were below the national 
average on the proportion of higher 
authority decisions rendered within the 


same time period. Furthermore, more than 
90 percent of the decisions were made 
within 75 days in 27 States and Hawaii by 
lower authorities, and in 16 States and 
the two territories by higher authorities. 


The longer time required in handling 
appeals relating to interstate payment of 
benefits continued to be one factor con- 
tributing to delay in appeals decisions. 
Of 68,300 decisions reached by lower 
authorities during the last 6 months of 
1950, about one out of every eight (8,400) 
pertained to interstate claims. The 
marked difference in the disposition of 
interstate and intrastate appeals is il- 
lustrated by the proportions of decisions 
made within specified time periods during 
July-December 1950, as follows: 


Percent of total 


Time period interstate Intrastate 
Fd ay Sit ese oe sees BAS 36 
ths CES e's crerateie ota e 31, 59 
62 gu 


Approximately 29 percent of claimant 
appeals and 36 percent of employer appeals 
decided by lower authorities during the 
last quarter were in favor of the appel- 
lant. Decisions favorable to the appel- 
lant were rendered by higher authorities 
in 18 percent of the claimant appeals and 
25 percent of the employer appeals. Marked 
variations occurred among the States in 
all of these proportions. 





A Review of Unemployment Insurance Activities 
During 1951 -- 
A Year of High Level Employment 


the highest in the Nation's history, 

averaging 61 million--about a million 
higher than in 1950. During this high lev- 
el of employment, industrial production at- 
tained new records. In 1950 the Federal Re- 
serve Board's index of industrial produc- 
tion (1935-39=100)was 200 percent and in 
1951 it reached an estimated 219 percente 
Despite these record levels of employment 
and production in 1951, an average of 1.9 
million workers were unemployed during the 
year. However, to the millions of insured 
workers in covered employment, the un-— 
employment insurance system provided some 
security. When any of these workers 
became unemployed through no fault of their 
own, they did not suffer a complete ces- 
sation of income. 


Tire. civilian employment in 1951 was 


The transition to a defense economy, 
the slackening of demand in some non- 
durable goods industries, seasonal factors, 
together with severe floods in certain 
areas of the country, affected the employ- 
ment of millions of workers and brought 
many of these workers within the scope of 
operations of the unemployment insurance 
system. 


Covered emplovment in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 34.8 million—the highest since 
the unemployment insurance system was in- 
augurated and approximately 2 million over 
the 1950 total. The workers in covered 
employment received in 1951 about $115 
billion in wages in contrast to the $103 
billion in wages received by an average of 
32.9 million workers in covered employment 
bom he i éP 


The number of workers who filed claims 
in 1951 was 6.5 million; for 1950, the 
total was 7.7 million. About 5.3 million 
workers had sufficient wage credits to 
qualify for benefits and the average in— 
sured claimant filed 5 claims per spell of 
unemployment. Over 4 million workers drew 
benefits at an average weekly rate of 
$21.08 for an average of 10.1 weeks. 
Because of the greater opportunities for 
work, the number of claimants who ex-— 
hausted their benefits fell from 1.9 
million in 1950 to 0.8 million in 1951. 

Because of the large drop in benefici-— 
aries from 5.2 million in 1950 to 4.1 
million in 1951, benefit outlays declined 
from $1.4 billion in 1950 to $840 million 
in 1951. The decline in benefit outlays 
coupled with an increase in tax col-~ 
lections raised the total of the 51 State 
reserves from $7 billion at the end of ° 
1950 to $7.8 billion on December 31, 1951. 
The $7.8 billion reserve represented 8,6 
percent of taxable wages in covered em 
ployment. This ratio indicates that 
reserves would be sufficient to continue 
the payment of benefits for more than 
5 years without further collections based 
on the expenditure rate during 1946-50. 


At the end of 1951, insured unemployment 

at 1,262,600 was slightly above the 1950 
year-end total of 1,123,500. However, the 
ratio of insured unemployment to covered 
employment for the census week ended December 
8, 1951, was 3.0 percent compared with 3.2 
percent for the census week ending a year 
earlier, December 9, 1950, New claims in~ 
creased 22.2 percent for the last two 
quarters of 1951 over the last two quarters 
eb 1950. 
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Covered Employment Reaches an All-Time High 


Covered employment in December 1951, 
reached an estimated 35.6 million—the 
highest level since the beginning of the 
unemployment insurance program. This 
increase in covered employment was not 
experienced in all areas of the country. 
In many major labor market areas the 
supply of labor was in excess of the 
demand. 


Covered employment increased from an 
average of 33.8 million in January 1951 to 
an estimated 35.6 million in December, 
1951. The greatest increase occurred in 
the first half of the year. By July 1, 
average covered employment was 1e2 million 
over the January total. During the re- 
mainder of the year covered employment 
increased by only 600,000. 


The Number of Insured Workers Equals 
1949 Total 


The number of workers who had earned 
sufficient wage credits to be eligible for 
benefits at the beginning of 1951 was 37 
million, approximately one million more 
than at the beginning of 1950 but the same 
as at the start of 1949. 


Initial Claims Considerably Lower than 
in 1950 


Initial claims for 1951 totaled 
10,836,000, approximately 1.4 million 
less than in 1950. Although seasonal 
factors, as usual, affected the volume of 
initial claims during the year, the heavy 
expenditures for national defense also 
exerted a strong influence upon the claims 
load. During the year initial claims did 
not follow the pattern of the gradual 
decline from January to September of the 
previous year, but increased from 693,000 
in March to 919,200 in April, and from 
836,600 in June to 1,060,700 in July. 


During the first quarter of the year, 
after the usual post—holiday curtailments 
in trade and the continuing declines in 
construction, lumbering, food processing, 
tobacco and other seasonal industries, 
there followed the seasonal upswing in 
the apparel, textile and leather in- 
dustries, and, in addition, increased 
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The increase in Initial Claims during the last half of 1951 
was due principally to seasonal developments, government 
restrictions in use of essential materials, a slackening 
in consumer demand, and the midwest flood disaster. 











activity in the durable goods industries. 
Other economic forces, together with those 
mentioned, affected the volume of initial 
claims in this quarter as well as in other 
quarters of the year. Initial claims at 
1,053,700. for January 1951, were approxi- 
mately 630,000 under the total for January 
1950, and for February and March, initial 
claims totaled 752,500 and 693,000 


respectively. 


Seasonal factors, floods in some areas 
of the country, the start of a new quarter 
in States with individual benefit years 
and the start of a uniform benefit year in 
other States, caused initial claims to rise 
to 919,200 in April. Many of the initial 
claims for this month as well as for the 
month of May and June were filed by women 
who had been employed in increasing 
numbers in the first quarter of the year 
in trade and the apparel, textile, radio 
and television industries—-all of which 
experienced sizeable layoffs in the 
second quarter. During May and June, 
initial claims were 880,000 and 836,600 
respectively. 


In July, initial claims were at 
1,060,'700-—the highest, except for 
December, for any month in the year. 
Special factors which affected the 
volume of claims in July 1951 over the 
July 1950 total of 944,300 were material 
shortages due to government restrictions 





which affected the automotive, fabricated 
metals, machinery and electrical equip- 
ment industries, and the heavy floods in 
Kansas, Missouri, and parts of Illinois, 
In September initial claims declined to 
720, 800—-167, 400 greater than in 
September of the previous year. 


During the last quarter of the year 
there were the usual seasonal increases 
in initial claims. Layoffs occurred in 
the apparel, textile, food processing, 
lumbering and construction industries. 
Initial claims in this quarter were 
highest for any quarter of the year, 
319,000 more than in 1950. Initial 
Claims were 896,200 in October, 938,600 
in November and 1,133,700 in December. 


Insured Unemployment Also Down in 1951 


Average weekly insured unemployment of 
965,500 in 1951 was 36 percent less than 
the 1950 total of 1,497,500. The greatest 
decline in insured unemployment within the 
year was in the first quarter when average 
weekly insured unemployment dropped from 
1,144,600 in January to 904,200 in March. 
In the fourth quarter, insured unemployment 
increased from 853,000 in October to 
1,101,600 in December, 


The monthly ratio of insured un- 
employment to covered employment varied 
during the year. The high for the year 
was 3e8 percent in January——the low 2.6 
percent in October at the end of the year, 
the percent was 3.0. 


Number of Claimants and Volume of Claims 


Below 1950 Totals 


Eleven and 3/10 million initial claims 
(includes transitional initial claims 1/) 
were filed during the year by 6.5 million 
claimants of whom 42 percent were women. 
In 1950, 37 percent of the claimants were 
women. During 1951 there was a greater 
participation of women in the labor force 
than in 1950 and significant gains in 


1/ A new claim or request for determi= 
nation of insured status filed at the 
beginning of a benefit year by an 
individual who was claiming benefits 
at the end of the preceding benefit 


yeare 


employment among women workers were made 
in the apparel, textile, leather, radio 
and television industries. As seasonal 
and other factors affected these in- 
dustries adversely, a large proportion 
of their layoffs were women. 


For the year 6.5 million claimants 
filed for 50.4 million weeks of un- 
employment compared to 1950 when 7.7 
million claimants filed for 78.7 million 
weeks of unemployment. Of the 6.1 million 
workers for whom monetary determinations 
were made, about 5.3 million had suf- 
ficient wage credits to qualify for 
benefits. About 13.5 percent failed to 
meet the qualifying earnings or employment 
requirements compared to 14.6 percent in 
1950. 


The 563 million claimants filed for 1.9 
spells of unemployment, the same number of 
spells as in 1950. During each month of 
the year, except in November, over 40 
percent of the claimants ceased filing 
Claimse In November only 34.1 percent of 
the claimants ceased filing claims. Forty 
and 7/10 percent of the claimants ceased 
filing claims at the end of 1951 compared 
with 42.2 percent at the end of 1950. 
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dj The first six months of 1951 include estimates for New York. 


The Apparel, Textile, Radio and Television Industries contributed 
to the sharp increase in NEW CLAIMS among women workers in the 
April-June quarter of 195). 
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CONTINUED WEEKS CLAIMED 
by month 


(1950-1951) 
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Although continued weeks claimed for the second quarter of 195] 
were only 46 percent of continued weeks claimed for the second 
quarter of 1950, in the fourth quarter of 1951, continued weeks 
claimed were 6 percent above the fourth quarter of 1950 











Disqualifications Have Shown Little Change 


in Past Year 


Total disqualifications, including 
denials, in 1951 were 1,096,500 compared 
to 1,284,300 in 1950. However, in relation 
to insured claimants, disqualifications 
showed little change. The ratio was 20.7 
percent in 1950 and 20.8 percent in 1951, 
These disqualifications and denials were 
made mainly because the claimant was held 
to be unavailable for work, to have quit 
work without good cause, refused suitable 
work or been discharged for misconduct. 
Many of the disqualified claimants had 
their benefits completely cancelled for the 
benefit year or postponed for a specified 
period. It is not known how many dis-— 
qualified claimants drew benefits after the 
expiration of their disqualification period. 


Overpayment and Fraud 


The number of overpayment cases 
Giscovered during 1951 was 148,700 
compared to 204,000 in 1950. The amount 
overpaid on such cases was $6,849,400 in 
1951, compared to $10,092,500 in 1950, 
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Fraud was involved in only about one- 
third of the overpayment cases, Resti- 
tution obtained on past overpayments 
amounted to $4,756,900 in 1951, compared 
to $5,692,800 in 1950, Administrative 
penalties for fraudulent claiming were 
imposed in 26,300 cases in 1951, and in 
29,600 cases in 1950. In addition, 
5,300 claimants were convicted in the 
courts in 1951, and 6,000 in 1950. 


The Number of Beneficiaries Declines 


Although the total number of bene— 
ficiaries in 1951 was 4.1 million compared 
to 5e2 million in 1950, the number of 
beneficiaries increased throughout the 
first three quarters of 1951 in contrast 
to a decline for each quarter in 1950. The 
total number of beneficiaries for the last 
quarter was 900,500-—the lowest quarterly 
total for the year but 153,200 over the 
last quarter of 1950. The 4.1 million 
beneficiaries in 1951 represented 78 
percent of the insured claimants as against 
84 wercent in 1950. The percent of bene— 
ficiaries to insured workers also declined 
in 1951; this ratio was 11 percent in 1951 
and 14 percent in 1950. 


Duration of Unemployment Declines 


The 4.1 million beneficiaries during 
the year drew an average of 10.1 weeks of 
benefits—the lowest average since the 1945 
average of 8.5 weeks. These figures on the 
duration of benefits do not represent the 
average length of spells of unemployment 
suffered by claimants. They relate only to 
beneficiaries, those unemployed long enough 


to draw benefits; they include all weeks 
of unemployment compensated; and they do 


not include weeks of unemployment following 
exhaustion of benefits. In each spell of 
unemployment an average of five claims 

were filed for weeks of benefit or waiting 
period credite 


Exhaustions Down 43 Percent From 1950 Total 


The number of exhaustions in 1951 was 
810,600 compared with 1.9 million in 1950. 
These workers exhausted their benefits 
after drawing them for an average of 17.9 
weeks. The 1950 average was 19.4 weeks. 

The number of exhaustions for each of the 
quarters of 1951 were considerable less 
than for the corresponding quarters of 1950, 





and were influenced, in part, by the greater 
number of employment opportunities in 1951 
compared to 1950. 


The percent of beneficiaries who 
exhausted their benefits was 20.4 percent 
in 1951-—-the lowest rate since the 1945 
rate of 18.1 percent. 


The Average Weekly Payment is 31 Percent of 
the Average Weekly Wage 


The average weekly payment for weeks of 
total unemployment was $21.08, 32 cents 
above the $20.76 amount in 1950. The 
average weekly payment of $20.37 in January, 
- 1951, moved downward to $20.63 in May and 
then started to increase and continued 
upward for the remainder of the year, reach- 
ing $22.03 in December. Improvements in 
the benefit provisions of State laws, 
effective during part of the year, in-— 
crease in wage levels and the changing 
composition of the claimant group played 
a part in this increase of the weekly 
benefit amount. 


Although the average weekly benefit was 
almost double the $10.66 average weekly 
benefit of 1939, it did not increase in 
proportion to the increase in the average 
weekly wage, which was $26.15 in 1939 and 
$67.31 for the April-June quarter, 1951. 

In 1939, the average weekly benefit was 

41 percent of the average weekly wage 

while the average weekly benefit for 1951 
was only 31 percent of the average weekly 
wage for the April-June quarter of 1951— 
the latest available. The maximum weekly 
benefit amount, although raised considerably 
since 1939, continues to be the major factor 
limiting weekly benefits in relation to 
Wagese 


Eleven States paid additional allowances 
to workers with dependents in 1951. For 
1951, 24 percent of the beneficiaries in 
the 11 States were entitled to dependents' 
allowances. The average basic weekly pay=— 
ment to beneficiaries receiving dependents' 
allowances was $23.68 and their average 
weekly payment including dependents! al- 
lowances was $27.86, representing a 17.7 
percent increase on their basic weekly 
payment. The expenditure for dependents' 
allowances was 368 percent of the total 
benefits paid to all beneficiaries in 
the 11 States. 
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The average weekly benefit for 195! was only 31 percent 
of the average weekly wage in covered employment 
for the April-June quarter, 1951. 











Intrastate Payments Made at About the 
Same Rate as in 1950 


The number of first payments issued 
by the State employment security agencies 
in 1951 was 4.1 million. The number of 
weeks of unemployment which were compen— 
sated was 41.6 million. In 1950, 5.2 
million first payments were made and 67.9 
million weeks of unemployment were 
compensated. For 1951, 77 percent of 
interstate first payments were made within 
14 days compared to 79 percent in 1950. 
The percent of weekly intrastate benefit 
checks delivered within 14 days or less 
ranged by quarters from 74 percent to 82 
percent during the year. The substantial 
decline in both first and subsequent pay— 
ments over the previous year was par= 
ticularly marked in some States and enabled 
them to speed up payments. First payments 
in the July-September quarter were up 20 
percent from the April—June quarter. This 
increase in payments in the third quarter 
was a primary factor contributing to the 
relatively low percent (74 percent) of 
intrastate first payments made within 14 
days in this quarter. About 44 percent 
of interstate payments were made in 14 
days or less. This compared to 37 percent 
in 1950. However, only 3.5 percent of all 
payments were made to workers in other 
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Trends in Unemployment Insurance Activities 
(1940-1951) 


1940 1946 1048 1949 1950 1951 


Workers in Covered Jobs 


Average number during year (millions) 23.1 30.2 33.1 31.7 32.9 1/ 34.8 

Number during December (millions) 2435" “32.0 33.9 3leQ whit4e Suede Aueoae 
Claimants 

Total during year (millions) 1/2852 fx'® 6.6 10.8 ag 665 


Insured Claimants 


Total during year (millions) 6.1 5e7 502 8.8 652 5.3 
Average number of times unemployed 1.4 65 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 
Average number of continued claims 

per spell 6.0 79 54 6.6 6.8 5e0 

Beneficiaries 

Total during year (millions) 562 he5 4.0 74 5e2 4el 
Average number of weeks of benefits 9.8 13-4 10.7 11.8 13.0 10.1 
Average weekly payment, total 

unemployment - $10.56 $18.50 $19.03 $20.48 $20.76 $21.08 
Average weekly number, December 

(millions) 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.9 0.8 0.8 
Total who exhausted benefits during 

year (millions) 2.6 2e0 1.0 1.9 1.9 0.8 


Benefit Payments 


Total net for year (millions) $519 $1,095 $790 $1,736 $1,373 $840 

Percent of taxable wages 1.7 ard 1.0 2.3 ia? 0.9 
Collections 

Total for year (millions) $854 $912 $1,000 $987 $1,191 $1,493 

Percent of taxable wages Pa | 1.64 Tee 1.3 355 1.6 


Funds Available for Benefits 


Total, end of year (billions) $1. 


1.8 $6.9 $7.6 $7.0 $7.0 $7.8 
Percent of taxable wages 6.0 10.8 


907 Je2 8.6 866 


1/ Estimated. 
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States under the interstate benefit pay- 
ment plan. 


Total State Reserves Increase 


During 1951, 41.6 million weeks of un- 
employment were compensated at an average 
weekly benefit rate of $21.08, represent- 
ing a total benefit expenditure of $840 
million. In 1950, 67.9 million weeks of 
unemployment were compensated at an 
average weekly benefit rate of $20.76, a 
total outlay for benefits of $1.4 
billion. The 1951 expenditure repre- 
sents the lowest outlay for benefits 
since 1948 when the total was $790 
million, excluding $3,3 million paid for 
reconversion unemployment benefits for 
seamene 


The record high employment in 1951 
increased taxable wages for covered em 
ployment from $81.5 billion in 1950 to 
an estimated $91.0 billion in 1951—the 
highest total taxable wages since the un-— 
employment insurance system was inaugu- 
rated. Benefit expenditures repre- 
sented only 0.9 percent of taxable 
Wages compared with 1.7 percent in 1950. 
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Collections in 1951 totaled $1.49 
billion compared with $1.19 billion in 
1950 and represented about 1.6 percent 
of taxable wages in 1951. 


The total of individual State 
reserves increased from $7.0 billion at 
the end of 1950 to $7.8 billion at the 
end of 1951. This 1951 total was 8.6 
percent of taxable wages—the same 
percent as in the previous year. 


For Selective Rather Than Compulsory 


Retirement at 65 


LOSS OF PRODUCTION RESULTING FROM RETIRING EMPLOYEES AT AGE 65 at present 
exceeds three and three-quarters billion dollars a year. Universal compulsory retirement 
would bring this economic loss to American production to about $12 billion. These figures were 
presented by Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard at a conference recently held at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, under the joint sponsorship of the McGregor Fund and the Nat- 
ional Committee on the Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly. The conference re- 
flected a growing tendency by both labor and management to discard chronological age as the 


sole basis for the retirement of older workers. 


Although the Federal Security Law and most 


industrial pension systems provide for retirement at age 65, it was felt that selective retire- 
ment was the more valid approach. It was agreed that a completely new system of fitness 
testing, job analysis, and selective placements would have to be developed in order to make 
selective retirement a common practice. Relatively few industries have adopted any type of 
selective retirement, although many business firms have instituted elaborate programs to 
prepare workers for retirement. Problems that must be solved before voluntary retirement 
systems can become widely adopted include labor union seniority, adequacy of medical and 
psychological examinations, and methodé to encourage older people to relinquish their jobs to 
younger persons in times of depression, according to the Conference. 


——From COUNCIL NEWS, 


Research Council for Economic Security 
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Employment Among World War II 


Veterans Reaches New High 


According to estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census 1/, the number of employed 
male World War II veterans rose by 96,000 
between February and March (approximately 
the same amount as between the comparable 
months a year ago) to 15,776,000--a record 
high. Nonfarm employment of veterans, at 
nearly 13 million, was about 62,000 
greater than in February. This, too, rep- 
resented a new peak, reflecting an in- 
crease of approximately 377,000 over March 
1951. An estimated 792,000 WWII veterans 
were working in agricultural activities 
this March--a small gain over February, 
but slightly less than the number a year 
ALOes 


Coincident with the rise in employment, 
a reduction occurred in the number of vet- 
erans who were wmemployed. Following 
seasonal increases in both January and 
February, unemployment among male WWII 
veterans dropped approximately 62,000 (16 
percent) in March to 318,000--a new low 
for the month. As compared with March a 
year ago, the number of unemployed veter- 
ans showed a decline of 9 percent. In the 
age group 20-44, 2.1 percent of all mle 
WWII veterans in the civilian labor force 
in March 1952 were unemployed as compared 
with 2.6 percent of all male nonveterans. 


1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 

a subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 
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An estimated 496,000 veterans--a small 
reduction from the number in the preceding 


month=--were outside the job market in 
March. However, as compared with a year 
ago, the number of veterans who were out- 
Side the job market was down nearly one- 
fourth. Approximately 216,000 or two out 
of every five veterans not in the labor 
market in the current month, according to 
Census estimates, were attending school 
full-time. This represented a reduction 
of 45 percent from the number ,of such vet- 


erans attending school full time in March 
last year. ee fs 


Veterans Undergoing 


Education and Training 


According to preliminary data from the 
Veterans Administration, 907,200 veterans 
were attending school at the end of the 
month under the GI Bill (P.L. 346). This 
represented a decrease of about 14,100 
from the number in February and a reduc- 
tion of 304,700 from the volume at the end 
of March a year ago. All of the decrease 
between February and March in the current 
year occurred among veterans attending 
schools other than colleges or universi- 
ties--down 39,300 to 561,400, the smallest 
volume since September 1947. In addition 
to those obtaining school training under 
the GI Bill, there were approximately 
21,000 disabled WWII veterans attending 
school under the Rehabilitation Program 
(P.L. 16)--400 fewer then in February and 
about half the number in March a year ago. 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad-=- 
ministration data on school attendance in- 





clude veterans in the job market as well 
as those not in the civilian labor force, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of veterans attending 
school include only that portion of the 
veteran school population which is not in 
the job market. 


At the end of March, nearly 79,400 
veterans of WWII were receiving on-the-job 
training under the GI Bill, representing a 
reduction of 5,400 from the number a month 
ago and a drop of 47,600 from March 1951. 
The number of disabled veterans training 
on the job under the Vocational HRehabili- 
tation Program also declined between 
February and March, falling 4.2 percent to 
10,000. This was less than half the number 
receiving such training in March 1951 and 
represented the smallest volume since 
October 1945. 


New Applications for Work by Veterans 
Continue Seas onal Decline 


Following a sharp seasonal reduction 
in February, the number of veterans’ new 
job applications filed with public employ- 
ment offices showed a further decline in 
March, dropping 7.8 percent to 111,500-- 
the smallest monthly volumesi#nce November. 
This decrease occurred despite the 7.5- 
percent longer work month in March. As 
compared with a year ago, new registratims 
of veterans were up nearly 14 percent. 


New applications of disabled veterans 
also declined (although less sharply) be- 
tween February and March, edging downward 
2.5 percent to approximately 8,600. This 
was virtually the same number as in March 
last year. Somewhat more than two-fifths 
of all new applications of handicapped men 
during the month were filed by disabled 
veterans--approximately the same propor- 
tions as in February 1952 and March 1951. 


Employment Service Counseling Interviews 
With Veterans Show Small Decrease 

Total job couseling interviews with 
veterans reqyiring assistanoe in making a 
vocational choice or adjustment edged down 
1.3 percent to 21,900 in March, while ini- 
tial or first-time employment counseling 
interviews with such veterans declined 3.7 


percent to 12,700. As compared with March 
a year ago, total and initial counseling 
interviews with veterans this month were 
down 10 percent and 7 percent, respectively. 
Veterans accounted for 29 percent of all 
first-time counseling interviews with men 
during the month--about 2 percentage points 
less than the proportion in February. 
Initial counseling interviews with dis- 
abled veterans, at 4,500 in March, showed 
virtually no change from the preceding 
month, but were down nearly one-sixth from 
the number in March 1951. As in previous 
months and in March 1951, disabled vet- 
erans continued to be responsible for more 
than two out of every five initial coun- 
seling interviews with handicapped men. 


Nonfarm Placements of Veterans 
Move Upward 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of veterans showed substantial gains 
between February and March. Referrals 
rose 10.7 percent to 191,900 while place- 
ments increased 9 percent to 104,100. 
These increases in totals, however, were 
attributable in large measure to the work- 
month factor. As compared with the vol- 
umes a year ago, nonfarm referrals and 
placements of veterans this March were 
down 15 percent and 18 percent, respectively. 
Sizable relative gains in placements in 
the current month were experienced by vet- 
erans in all major nonagricultural indus- 
try groups except government. Placements 
of veterans in construction showed by far 
tne largest relative increase with a 
seasonal rise of 19.9 percent to 14,800. 
Manufacturing showed an 11.6-percent in- 
crease in veterans' placements between 


. February and March to 35,000 in the latter 


month--the largest volume since October. 
However, such placeménts in manufacturing 
this March were down nearly one-fifth fron 
the number in the same month a year ago-. 
Placements of veterans in services, at 
15,900, reflected an 11.5-percent rise 
over the volumes in February, while those 
in trade, at 23,300, were up 11.1 percent 
over the preceding month. In the trans- 
portation, communication, and other public 
utilities group, veterans' placements in 
March amounted to 8,900--8.7 percent more 
than in the preceding month. Placements 
of veterans in government, at 3,500, re- 
flected a reduction of nearly two-fifths 


from the volum in February. . 
4 
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Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans also moved up- 


ward from February levels. 
000 at the end of the month. 
this total was somewhat larger than the 


number on file a year ago. 


terrupted in March, 
such applications declined 3 


> 


fifth less and placements one-fourth below 


showed a smaller relative increase--up 7.7 
the volumes & year ago. 


13.6 percent to 15,300, while placements 
percent to 8,300. 


were significantly smaller than those in 


March 1951, with nonfarm referrals one- 
ment for the past 5 months in the number 


of disabled veterans' active applications 
on file with local employment offices was 
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Employment Security Hctivities 


Among the major factors influencing employment security activities in March 
were seasonal developments, the continuing uncertainty in some soft goods indus- 
tries, a 7.5-percent increase in the work month, and weather conditions in a 
number of areas. Visits to local offices, new applications for work and claims 
for unemployment insurance showed further reductions, primarily as a result of ex- 
pansions in construction, logging, lumbering, and other outdoor activities, and 
the spring pickup in retail trade and service industries. These declines occurred 
despite the longer work month, seasonal decreases in mining, the continuing uncer- 
tainty in apparel, textiles, and leather products, and unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in a number of States. Contrary to the usuel sharp March gain, farm referrals 
and placements declined as cold and wet weather in many sections caused a delay in 
farming activities. With nonagricultural employment showing little change from 
February, nonfarm placement activity did not experience its usual upswing during 
March. On an average daily basis, nonfarm placements were only slightly above the 
February level. 


ee 


Summary of Employment Security Operations - March 1952 


a 





Percentage Number or amount 
; Number change from 
Activity or ton saeuMir sa Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. 
emounb:? _gope. bowl gol 1952 ignt 


a na ant nk 


Visits to local offices. 9,740,500 '= 2.8 +11.9 31,700, 700 28,805, 700 
New applications..cccces 579,200 - 5.7 + 8.7 1,970,500 1,898,500 
Counseling interviews... 122,300 +4.8 + 5.5 358,900 $47,000 
Placements--total.ccecoce 535,600 +6.2 = 7.6 1,636,900 1,641,100 

Nonfarm. ceccecccccccce 464,700 + 8.8 =- 94 1,364,900 1,436,000 
Initial claims a/eeccees 835,600 - 4,0 + 20.6 3,060,000 2,499,300 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

CLAIMS ececveccevccccce 5,145,400 - 6.2 + 28.8 17,158,500 13,669,400 
Weekly average 

pbeneficiaries..ccccese 1,112,800 - 2.9 + 37.9 1,149,300 888, 800 
Benefits paidecccsccccee $101,563,600 - 3.3 +41.9 $321,589,300 $232 ,610,200 


a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly in- 
stances of new unemployment. 
ee ee ee ee 
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Visits to Local Offices 
and New Applications 


Continue Decline 


In March, further reduc- 
tions were experienced 
in the number of visits 
to public employment 
offices by persons seek- 
ing job information and 
other employment secur- 
ity services, as well as 
in the volume of new ap- 
plications for work. 

The declines were considerably less than 
in February, however, due in part toa 
7.5-percent increase in the length of the 
work month. Visits to local offices 
moved downward 2.8 percent to $.7 million, 
while new applications for work declined 
5.7 percent to 579,200. Seasonal expan- 
sions, particularly in construction, 
lumbering, logging and other outdoor 
activities, the spring pickup in retail 
trade, and a tapering off in registra- 
tions of mid-year graduates were the 
chief factors contributing to these de- 
clines. The decreases in visits and new 
applications during each of the past 2 
months were less pronounced than last 
year, however, because of the continuing 
weaknesses in some soft goods industries, 
heavier wemployment in the automotive 
industry, and unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in a number of States. In each of 
the past 3 months, visits to local of- 
fices exceeded (about one-eighth in 
February and March) the number during the 
comparable month a year earlier. Except 
for October 1951, this has not occurred 
since February 1950. Also, in February 
end March, new applications were above 
(5.4 percent and 8.7 percent, respectively) 
the volumes during the comparable month 

a year earlier. In only 2 other months 
(April and July 1951) since January 1950 
has the volume of new work applications 
been above the level in the same month of 
the preceding year. 





Men accounted for more than two-thirds 
of the decrease in new work applications 
between February and March as the number 
of their registrations declined 6.5 per- 
cent to 343,600. Despite substantial 
decreases during the past 2 months, in 
each month thus far this year new appli- 
cations of men have exceeded the number 
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during the same month a year ago. In 
each month of 1950 and 1951, except for 
July 1951, such a comparison has shown a 
downward trend in work applications of 
men. Women filed 235,700 new registra- 
tions in March--4.4 percent less than in 
February and 1.5 percent fewer than in 
March a year ago. Although a decline of 
5.4 percent from February lowered new 
applications of handicapped job seekers 
to 24,300 in March, this was the largest 
number of such applications for the month 
since March 1949. Among the handicapped, 
both women and men participated in the de- 
cline between February and March of this 
year. New applications of handicapped 
women were down 3.6 percent to 4,100, 
while those of disabled men decreased 3.4 


percent to 20,200. 
OL 
(Wye 
> 
I I ceding month, ini- 
tial claims rep- 
resenting new unemployment declined 4.0 
percent in March to 855,600, while weeks 
of unemployment claimed decreased 6.2 per- 
cent to 5,145,400. However, when the 
longer work month is taken into account, 
the decline in new and continued unemploy- 
ment in March was sharper than these. 
figures indicate. As compared with a year 
ago, both initial claims and weeks claimed 
this March were up very substantially--by 
20.6 percent and 28.8 percent, respec- 
tively. 


Benefit Claims 
Show Further Re- 
duction in March 


Continuing the 
downward seasonal 
movement which be- 
gan in the pre- 





The month of March was characterized 
by separations and recalls in the same 
industries, frequently within the same 
State. Better weather conditions were 
responsible for the increased activities 
in the construction and lumbering indus- 
tries in a number of areas. On the other 
hand, claims from workers unemployed be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions con- 
tinued to be responsible for a_substan- 
tial portion of the claims loads in many 
other areas. The over-all conditions in 


the textile and apparel industries ap- 
peared to remain unsettled in March. 
While the apparel industry showed a tem 
porary pre-Haster improvement in somg 
States including California, New Jersey, 
New York, and Tennessee, a substantial 
volume of claims continued to be filed by 
unemployed apparel workers throughout the 
Nation. Reflecting some seasonal improve- 
ment, fewer claims were received from 
unemployed textile workers in a few areas, 
but this industry was still among the 
chief sources of claims in such large 
textile States as the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. Other 
-layoffs which contributed to the March 
claims load occurred in the food pro- 
cessing, tobacco, leather products, trade, 
and coal mining industries. In Pemnsyl- 
vania, unemployed coal miners accounted 
for about 20 percent of the State's ini- 
tial claims load. Some layoffs due to 
material shortages also continued to occur 
in a few States, but the average weekly 
volume of such layoffs has shown a con- 
sistent and substantial decline during 
the past several months. A number of 
States indicated that claimants exhausting 
benefit rights continued to be a factor 
contributing to some reduction in claims 
loads. 


Altogether,. 33 States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, experienced a decline in initial 
claims. Included in this group were the 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and nine States west of the Mississippi 
River where decreases amounted to more 
than one-fifth. These reductions were 
partially offset by (1) small increases 


in such large States as Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York (due pri- 
marily to the longer work month), and (2) 
relatively large increases in the six New 
England States mainly because of weak- 
nesses in the textile industry and/or the 
effects of new wmiform benefit years be- 
ginning the first week in April. The de- 
cline in weeks of wmemployment claimed was 
even more widespread, with 39 States and 
Hawaii showing reductions. xcept for the 
rise of 14 percent in Alaska, 11 percent 
in New Hampshire, and 10 percent in Maine, 
all increases in weeks claimed between 
February and March amounted to less than 
5 percent. 





Benefits and Bene- 
ficiaries Follow 
Downward Movement 
in Claims 


Ali 
\\ 73 capt 
Continuing the de- 
cline which began 
in the preceding 
month, the average 
weekly volume of 
claimants receiving unemployment benefit 
checks edged down 2.9 percent in March to 
1,112,800. The March 1952 average, how- 
ever, was 37.8 percent above the average 
for the same month a year ago. Among the 
six States which had a weekly average of 
more than 50,000 beneficiaries in March-- 
California, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania--only 
California showed an increase (2.9 per- 
cent) between February and March of this 
year. Benefits paid to unemployed clain- 
ants also declined between the two 
months--down 3.3 percent to $101.6 mil- 
lion. The average weekly payment for 
total unemployment, after rising for 9 
successive months, edged downward from 
$22.44 in February to $22.41 in March. 





State Insured Unemployment 
ontinues Decline 


Insured unemployment under the State 
programs, at a weekly average of 
1,192,300 in March, reflected a decline 
of 7.2 percent from February, and repre- 
sented 97 percent of all insured unem- 
ployment (including that under the Vet- 
eran and Railroad programs). All but 
five States--Kentucky, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, and North Carolina-- 
showed a reduction in State insured unem- 
ployment in March. The outstanding rela- 
tive declines were experienced by 
Washington (26.2 percent) and Oregon 


(22.6 percent), followed by Idaho, Indi- 


ana, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, and 
Wyoming with decreases ranging from 17 to 
21 percent. For the Nation as a whole, 
State insured unemployment in March of 
this year was 31.9 percent above the level 
for March 1951. The rise over the lz- 
month period was shared by all but five 
relatively small States west of the 
Mississippi River. In Michigan and Ver- 
mont, the average weekly volumes of State 
insured unemployment in March 1952 were 
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more than double the averages for March 
1951. 


March Rise in Job 
Placements Less 
Significant This 


Year 


PLACEMENTS 


Job placements 
which normally 
show a substantial 
or marked rise in 
March experienced 
only a moderate increase this year. Total 
referrals of workers to jobs rose 8.4 per- 
cent from February to 922,600, while total 
placements were up only 6.2 percent (less 
than the increase in the work month) to 
535,600. All of the gain in March occurred 
in nonfarm placement activity, where both 
referrals and placements increased due 
primarily to the longer work month and to 
seasonal developments. Contrary to the 
usual sharp March rise, farm referrals and 
placements were down because of cold and 
wet weather in many areas which delayed 
farming activity. Both total referrals 
and total placements were approximtely 
7.5 percent below the volumes in March a 
year ago; however, total referrals were 
still 21 percent, and placements 17 per- 
cent, above the levels in the same month 

2 years ago. 





Farm Referrals and 
Flacements Show 

Further Decline in 
March? tigi ta tea 


With unfavorable 
weather and ex- 
cessively wet soils 
delaying field 
work in most sec- 
tions of the country, farm referrals and 
placements showed further declines between 
February and March (by 5 percent and 8 
percent, respectively) to 87,900 and 
70,900. Despite these reductions, farm 
referrals and placements this March were 
somewhat above the levels in Merch 1951. 





Altogether, eight States reported farm 
placement declines of more than 100 be- 
tween February and March. The most signi- 
ficant decreases occurred in Arizona 
(11,500), California (6,700), Tennessee 
(3,400), Texas (1,200), and Arkansas 
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(1,100). Further curtailments in cotton 
crop activities accounted for the bulk of 
the declines in all of these States except 
Texas where the decrease reflected 
slackened placement activity on vegetable, 
cotton, and general farms. 


Despite the small over-all reduction 
in farm placements, 20 States reported in- 
creases of more than 100 in March. Most 
of the gains, however, were relatively 
small with only Mississippi showing a rise 
of more than 1,600. Mississippi's increase 
of 7,000 occurred primarily on vegetable 
farmse Other States showing farm place- 
ment gains in March were Oklahoma (1,600), 
Florida (1,400), and South Carolina 
(1,300) with most of the increases oc- 
curring on vegetable farms. Two addi- 
tional States--Oregon and Washington-- 
showed rises of 1,500 and 1,200, respec- 
tively, with the bulk of the gains result- 
ing from expanded placement activity on 
fruit and tree-nut farms. 


As was the case in each of the two 
preceding months, placements in cotton 
crop activities showed by far the largest 
absolute decline during the month--down 
nearly 22,100 to approximately 3,700. 

This was the smallest volume since March a 
year ago. Placements of workers in agri- 
cultural and similar services dropped 
nearly two-fifths to 2,300, while those in 
fruit and tree-nut activities decreased 
4.2 percent to 4,900. Vegetable crop 
activities accounted for 59,900 placements: 
in March--approximately 13,000 more than 
in February--while general farms showed an 
increase of nearly 1,500 over the level in 
February to 12,400 in March. 


The relative distribution of farm 
placements among major types of farm 
activity varied considerably between 
February and March, as follows: 


Major activity March February 
Vegetable Cropecrececece 56 55 
General farmS.cecesccess 17 14 
Fruit and tree-nut crop. 7 ii 
Cotton CrOPececcocersece oe 33 
Agricultural services... 3 5 
Other ecscvccvececccceses 12 6 





Nonfarm Placements 
Experience Moder- 
ate Gain 





Although increases 
were recorded in 
nonfarm referrals 
and placements 
this month--up 10 
percent and 8.8 
percent to 834,700 and 464,700, respec- 
tively--the gains were less significant 
than usually occur in March. On an aver- 
age daily basis, nonfarm placements ex- 
perienced a rise of only 1.1 percent be- 
tween February and March of this year. As 
compared to March a year ago, 9.4 percent 
fewer nonfarm placements were made-in 
March 1952. 





More than three-fourths of the rise in 
nonazgricultural placements between Febru- 
ary and March occurred among men, with the 
number of placements of men increasing 
11.8 percent to 272,€00. Meanwhile non- 
farm placements of women showed a gain of 
only 4.3 percent from the February volume 
to 192,100. 


Handicapped job seekers accounted for 
18,700 placements of nonfarm employment 
during March--9.5 percent more than in 
the preceding month. Virtually all of 
this increase was among handicapped men 
where placements showed a gain of 11 per- 
cent to 16,100. Placements of handicapped 
women edged up slightly (1.1 percent) to 
2,600 between February and March. Com- 
pared to March 1951, nonfarm placements of 
handicapped workers experienced a sharper 
decl ine--down one-fifth-<-than did such 
placements of all workers. 


All Major Industry Groups Except 
Government Show Placement Increases 


In March all major industrial groups 
except government experienced gains from 
February in nonfarm placements. However , 
these gains were substantially less sharp 
than those between February and March a 
year ago. Moreover, this month's nonfarm 
placement decline as compared to March a 
year ago, was distributed among all major 
industrial categories except service. As 
was the case last year, the sharpest rise 
between February and March 1952 occurred 
in the construction industries--up 16 per- 


cent to 43,200--as spring weather per- 
mitted an expansion in outdoor activities. 
Placements in service industries accomted 
for the largest proportion (more than one- 
third) of the over-all March increase in 
nonfarm placements as their number rose 
10.7 percent to 137,600. Numerically, the 
second largest gain was recorded among 
manufacturers where placements were up 7 
percent to 143,600. All manufacturing 
industry groups except tobacco, textile, 
apparel, and leather products showed more 


placements than in February, with the 


largest absolute increases in transporta- 
tion equipment, primary and fabricated 
metal products, lumber and lumber products, 
machinery and chemicals, in the order 
mentioned. 


Placements in trade establishments 
were up 10.3 percent from February to 
94,700, reflecting the upswing in trade 
prior to the Easter holiday. Seasonal de- 
velopments and the longer work month were 
also responsible for a gain of 10.3 per- 
cent to 22,600 in the number of placements 
in transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities. Placements in 
regular government establishments dropped 
sharply (17.3 percent) in March to 
11,200--46 percent below the volume in 
March a year ago, and the smlilest number 
in any month since July 1950. 


The percentage distributions of non- 
farm placements by major industry groups 


were as follows during February and March: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group March February 
Construction. eeccecveces 9.5 8.7 
Manufacturingececessecee 5009 51.4 
Transportation, communi- 

cation and public 

UELLITIiES.cccrsccccccee 4.9 4.8 
Wholesale and retail 

trade ececcvcecccccvere 20.4 2001 
Service=-total.cccscecoe 29.6 29el 

Dome sticecerccerccscoce 19.7 18.7 
Government.cccccecccorcs 204 362 


Largest Placement Gains in Service, 
killed and Unskilled cupations 


Of the major occupational groups, the 
uaskilled category showed the largest 
49 
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numerical rise in nonfarm placements be- 
tween February and March--up 15,900 (10.4 
percent) to 167,800, with four-fifths of 
the increase in the construction, mnu- 
facturing and trade industries. However, 
placements in service occupations experi- 
enced the largest relative gain, rising 
11.6 percent (14,300) to 138,200. Place- 
ments in private households accomted for 
more than three-fourths of this increase, 
with most of the remaining rise in trade 
establishments. In the skilled occupa- 
tions placements were up 11.2 percent 
(3,000) bringing the total to 29,900, 
while in the semi-skilled category the 
number of placements rose 6.9 percent 
(4,300) to 66,300. More than two-fifths 
of the gain in skilled and semi-skilled 
placements occurred in manufacturing ¢s- 
tablishments, with virtually all of the 
remainder in construction, trade and serv- 
joe (excluding private households) indus- 
tries. Although the number of placements 
in clerical and sales occupations moved 
upward 2.2 percent (1,200) to 55,800 in 
March, placement activity in this cate- 
gory showed a decline when the length of 
the work month is considered. Despite the 
7.5-percent longer work month, the volume 
of placements in professional and manager~ 
jal occupations dropped 15.7 percent from 
February to 6,700. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements by major occupational groups in 
March showed the following changes from 
the pattern in Februery: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group rch February 
Professional and 

managerial....ccoce 1.4 1.8 
Clerical and salesec.e 12.0 12.8 
ServicGeescescccccces 29.7 29.0 
OKT GG isiscis e e.se 6 ele sie ¢ 604 6.5 
Semi-skilled....esees 14.3 14.5 
Unskilled and other.. 5602 5526 


' women e 


Counseling Inter- 
views Show Slight 
Increase 


During March a 
total of 122,300 
counseling inter- 
views were held 
with applicants 
requiring assist- 
ance in making a vocational choice or ad- 
justment--4.8 percent more than the number 
in February. Initial or first-time inter- 
views showed an increase of 2.8 percent to 
74,700. Both of these gains were attribu- 
table to the longer work month. A few 
States reported a rise due to the coun- 
seling of students who had previously been 
given aptitude tests. As compared with 
March a year ago, both total and initial 
interviews were up more than 5 percent due 
in part to the expansion during the past 
year in the testing and counseling of high 
school students who were entering the 
labor market. 





Women accounted for larger relative 
increases in counseling activity than did 
men between February and March. Total and 
initial interviews with women were up 6.1 
percent and 4.8 percent, respectively, to 
47,300 and 31,000, whereas the increases 
recorded in such interviews with men 
amounted to 4 percent and 1.4 percent, 
respectively, bringing the number to 
75,100 and 43,700. 


Initial counseling interviews with 
handicapped job applicants edged up less 
than 1 percent from February to 14,000 in 
March, with all of the increase among 
First-time counseling interviews 
conducted with handicapped women were up 
4.9 percent to 2,900, while those with men 
remained unchanged at 11,100. As compared 
to March a year ago, initial counseling 
interviews with handicapped job seekers 
showed a decline of 13.3 percent (all of 
the reduction was among men) although new 
work applications this month were 3 percent 
above the volume in March 1951. 


(tables on Employment Security Activities follow) 
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Selected local office employment security activities, by State, March 1952 


(ata corrected to April 23, 19527 





Visits to local Weeks of unemployment covered New 

















offices Initial claims received 1/ by continued clains applications 2/ Counseling interviews Placements 
Region 
and All claimants 
State Percentage Percentage peo 
ae sig sae Women Percentage Total Percentage 
Feb 1952 |Number | “por8° K re = 
‘om 
Feb. 1952 Feb. 1952 Feb. 1952 
Total, 53 States, 464,666 +8.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut...» 29,799 7,812 +9.1 
Maine,..ccoccee 14,855 1,845 6.5 
Massachusetts... 90,501 15,316} -10.8 
New Hampshire... ‘ 14, 895 1,562 -1.7 
Rhode Island... 37,809 2,506! +2,2 
Vermont...e..ee ; 3,442 641: -10.1 
Region II: 
Hew Jersey...es 369,827 213,516 97,956 10,728] +14,1 
New York.....+. | 1,468,197 846, 242 356, 268 5 65,299 +6.4 
Puerto Ricdcees 1,090 +825 
Virgin Islands. 94| +23.7 
Region III: 
Delaware.....e« 6,429 898 -7,8 
Pennsylvania... 448,777 16,614) +14,2 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Coles. 12,568 5,149 +529 
Maryland....... 38,690 5,624 4.2 
North Carolina, 125,891 11,013 +4.1 
Virginia. sco. 34,639 7,181 +9.7 
West Virginia... 62,584 2,262| +28.5 
Region ¥: 
Alabama.....0e 63,900 11,265} +16,0 
Floridas..ccces 55,883 14,640 -2.6 
Georgia....ese 61,340 10, 834 +4.1 
Mississippi.... 52,144 7,526 | +20.5 
South Carolina, . 48,750 7,489 +2.4 
Tennessee....se 129, 367 10,193 | +21.5 
Region VI: 
Kentucky..... 85, 400 2,422 +9.5 
Michigan.....++ 277,968 10,803 | +27.0 
Dhidesesecccece 186,913 24,111} +19.6 
Region VII: 
Tl1linoi8....e+6 235,805 15,643 +9.9 
Indiana...eooee 85,381 e 8,235 | +18.9 
Wisconsin, o.... 108,155 66,740 7,470 +3,2 
Region VIII: ; 
Minnesota...s. 155,762 113,648 7,156 2.6 
Montana...e..6 43,065 26,178 1,983 | +27,7 
North Dakota... 25,520 15,162 1,121 | ~-8.9 
South Dakota... 18,757 8,074 1,161 +4.0 
Region IX: 
TOwa.ccccccccce 84,116 35,521 5,678 +8.8 
Kansa8.....e.0 64, 237 23,709 5 7,414 5.5 
Missouri....... 153,535 95,477 12,602 +5.7 
Nebraska....+ee 44,404 18,565 e 4,171 | +24.5 
Region X: 
Arkansas.,..c0¢ 189,080 63,438 9,754 | +15,5 
Louisiana.. 136, 484 92,815 4 7,802 | +16.2 
Oklahoma... 112,706 45,816 11,591 | +12.0 
TOX8S.,.cosccoes 64,254 44,098 +1.4 
Region XT: 
Colorado....ss - 10,585 5,132] +114 
New Mexico....- 11,445 4,628 | +27.8 
Utah. c.ccccccce ° 23,491 . 5,146 | +8.9 
Wyoming....-.0- 5,622 856 | +56.1 
Region XII: 
ATizONa.... +000 4,466] +15,5 
California..... 51,549 | +10.4 
Hawalie..cosses 1,146 | +29,5 
Bausdaseas <b ev% 1,985 | +29.1 
Region XIII: 
BLaSka.ccccooce 662} +57.6 
se 2,057] +22.4 
Oregon. ...coee 4,841) +55.1 
Washington... .. 5,802] +41.1 


1/ Excludes transitional claims. Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 

2/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Baployment Service offices, since there are some types 
~ of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 

y Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period, 
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Selected local office activities by State - Veterans 1/, March 1952 
/Data corrected to April 23, 19527 
New applications 2/ Counseling interviews 


| amin | 
Percentage 
Total change ; Total 
Handi - 
capped 
a as guile RAPS ESh seelles [ae | see | eisai je ee | ee 









Nonagricultural placements 





Region and State 




















Percent 
of all 
men 


Percentage 
change from 3/ 
Feb, 1952 

































from 3 
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Percentage 
change from 3/ 
Feb. 1952 


Percent 
of all 
men 





Total, 53 States......e. 













































































Region I: 
Connecticute..cccccere 34.6 232 
Maine. 0c cceccccccccce 15.6 55 
Massachusetts.......+. 34.8 195 
New Hampshire.....-ses 33.1 85 
Rhode Island....sessee 35.2 16 
Vermont. .ccsscccccecse 26.2 10 
Region II: 
New Jersey...csecccese 125 
New York....cccccceece 588 
Puerto Rico....ceeceee 17 
Virgin Islands.....0.. ie) 
Region III: 
Delaware..s.scsecccecs = 
Pennsylvania.ss.sesees ng 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.,. 45 
Marylande.s<ccccccncece 60 
North Carolina........ 177 
ViTrginlasscccsepecaces 63 
West Virginia......e.. 37 
Region V: 
Alabama,...... eee 25.9 99 
Florida....es. ove 33.8 a74 
Georgiace...+- ose 30.0 105 
Mississippi.esscscesse 24,1 $3 
South Carolina..s.ecee 20.9 101 
Tennessee.....esseeees 54,4 459 
Region VI: 
Kentuckye.seseeecssece 46 
Michigan. ape 500 
Oh10...ccercccvcccccee 476 
Region VII: 
TTimal Secs. osesscveer 559 
Tad AA vasisistes sieves ce 255 
Wisconsin.....sesseees 247 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota......secscee 271 
Montana,.....eseseeeee 42 
North Dakota.. see 19 
South Dakota.....+.e00 8 
Region IX: 
TOWBseessccccscesceses eae 
aUSAN cose sicgscsseesies 98 
Missouri. 192 
Nebraska... 45 
Region Xz 
ALkanBas,s.cesscesceos 210 
Louisiana.. 101 
Oklahoma.... R21 
TEXAScereccecsscescece 585 
Region XI: 
Coloradd cescerssscsres 78 
Now Mexicoses.e- eee 59 
Utabsesseee “ae ze 
Wyoming.. Bie 1 
Region XII: 
ATIZONB. sc cece ercssos ee 
Califorras....eseeeee 752 
Hawadie.....e0. aS 
Nevada,..cccecescceses ac 
Region MII: 
BLaska..scosescscesses ei 
Idaho.. 2 
OPEZONs secesercesessce 116 


Washington....secessee 


Includes veterans of all wars. 
The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total mamber of job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 
a Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period, 53 


Region and State 


Total, 53 States......-ce0o | 464,666 43,170 143,649 94,745 


Region I: 
Connecticutssss.ecseeees 
Maine.....s0ee 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island,... 
Vermont..ccocesesesesess 






Region II: 
New Jersey... 
New York... ceseee 
Puerto Rico...... 
Virgin Islands....c.ss.e0e 





Region III: 
Delawares..ceccccecesves 
Pennsylvania....s--.. 





Region IV: 
District of Columbia,... 
Marylande.cerc.ccvcvesce 
North Carolina......ssee 
Virginia....e.. 
West Virginia....csccccee 





Region V: 
Alabama. serccccscvevevcs 
Florida.. 
Georgia.s..sesecerecoscos 
Mississippl...+e. oe 
South Carolina. oe 
TONNESSEC. sc ecesesvecece 






Region VI: 
Kentuckyesssccocsesercvce 
Michigan..seeee seeee 
OHLO. sc ce ceescccvecececs 





Region VII: 
ILIA MOLS...ecceercccecce 
Indi ana....... 
WISCONSIN. seoeeerecccees 





Region VIII: 
Minnesotassecesssececeee 
Montana....ee- 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakotas..scocccees 





Region IX: 
TOW See eceeseenecescevees 
Kansaseveee . .. 
Missouri. oe 





Nebraska.scercscrvereecs 


Region Xz 
APkanSaB...secoesecvence 
Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma...» 
TOXES.. cescccsecccveccce 






Region XT: 
Coloradds..scocssocvcses 





WYOMLNg.c.cecesccevecece 


Region XII: 
ATL ZONAs ceseeecesccscece 
California.. 





Washington.e..cscce-sers 


Y Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, 


Nonagricultural placements by State, March 1952 


(Data corrected to April 25, 19527 


Industry division 


Total Manufacturing 


7,812 
1,845 
15,316 
1, 362 
2, 306 

641 


10,728 
65,299 
1,090 
94 


898 
16,614 


3,149 
5,624 
11,015 
7,181 
2, 262 


11,265 
14,640 
10,834 
7, 526 
7,489 
10,193 


2,422 
10,803 
24,111 


15,643 
8,235 
7,470 


7,156 
1,985 
1,121 
1,161 


5,678 
7,414 
12,602 
4,171 


9,754 
7,802 
11,591 
44,098 


5,132 
4,628 
3,146 

856 


4, 466 
31,549 
1,146 
1,985 


682 
2,057 
4,841 
5,802 


government; and establishments not elsewhere classified, 
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Wholesale 
and retail 
trade 





Handi capped 


Women 


and real estate; 


Short-time 


Total...cceee 


Region I: 
Comnsseeeee 
Maine.....+ 





Vtewsescees 


Region II: 
Nedeocssees 





Region III: 
Del 


Region IV: 
DeCovcccces 
Md ccasccce 





W.Va....ee 


Region V: 
Alaseccceee 
Fla...eceee 
MiS8.....0e 
SeCovcsence 
Tenn. ..eee 


Region VI: 





Ohio.....e6 


Region VII: 
DL, ccsccce 





WAS. .seeeee 


Region VIII: 
Minn. ..sece 





NeDak.seeee 
S.Dak....- 


Region IX: 
Towa.seeoss 
Kans.. 





Nebreseeess 


Region I: 





TeXeeeseees 


Region XI: 
Colosesecee 





Wy0.ceceees 


Region XII: 
ATIZ. .cceee 
Calif...... 
NeVeccccees 





Region XIII: 
Idaho....+- 





Wash...seee 





Average weekly insured unemployment 1/ under State programs, by State,2/ by month, 1951-1952 






904,230 | 952,084 934,700 


9,488 | 11,577] 12,939] 12,855 
6,193 | 11,158] 12,540 9,237 
33,524 | 55,059| 65,498] 59,439 
4,235 7,622 9,938 7,649 
9,621 | 15,113 | 19,898] 22,104 
1,037 1,195 1, 463 1,380 


36,088 | 43,120] 48,789] 46,696 
163,235 | 183,880 | 190,365 | 204,669 





1,095 | 1,001 1,152 1,152 
68,846 | 72,667 | 72,468] 75,789 


2,711 2,067 1,667 1,489 
8,342 | 11,626 | 12,111] 10,981 
17,523 | 20,108 | 24,802] 25,535 
6,640 5,417 9,140} 12,519 
lil,le9 | 10,992 | 10,648 | 10,316 


13,900 | 18,367] 12,903] 13,379 
7,459 7,460; 9,291 | 11,435 
10,483 | 12,225 | 14,183) 15,452 








8,235 7,206 6,558 6,744 

7,227 7,063 7,981 9,105 

21,841 | 22,447 | 2,620] 22,041 
| 

15,926, 17,718 7,939 | 16,396 


29,775 | 27,845 | 30,628 | 32,493 
29,980 | 27,717 | 27,033 | 28,378 


52,626 | 72,920 | 78,274] 74,311 
11,375 | 14,949 | 17,022 | 17,591 
9, 890 7,578 5,855 5,776 





20,605 | 18,369 | 11,153 7,011 
6,937 3,927 2,012 1,069 
4,179 1,868 457 221 
2,078 1,069 388 255 


6,249 4,830 3,456 3,088 
4,889 3,572 2,416 2,582 
20,238 | 20,325 | 19,361] 18,218 
3,751 2,148 1,125 657 


9,511 8,620 7,055 5,515 
19,625 | 18,389 | 17,621 | 15,596 
10,687 8,856 7,466 7,163 
1z,508 | 11,152 | 10,482 9,743 





2,289 2,131 1,785 1,537 
2,072 1,599 1,176 1,065 
3,811 2,780 1,930 1,644 
1,464 801 430 308 


2,587 2,315 2,062 1,804 
123,595 | 104,761 | 99,816 | 90,456 
1,655 1,216 954 715 





4,443 1,871 916 776 
18,309 8,159 4,959 3,869 
25,388 | 14,226 8,704 6, 708 








/Data corrected to April 23, 1952/7 


1952 


Change from 
March 1951 
to 
March 1952 


1,001,644: | 989,200 | 259,850 | 853,013 | 989,904 | 1,101,570 | 1,884,144 | 1,284,181 | 1,192,275 | +288,045 | +31.9 


16,294 
8,545 
56,208 
6,982 
22,200 
1,509 


46,538 
215,518 


1,179 
62,810 


1,504 | 
10,727 
30,585 
12,661 | 
11,746 


13,911 
17,174 
16,082 

7,720 
10,958 
25,523 


16,384 
51,102 
33, 402 


76,820 
22,858 
6,805 


7,213 
791 
198 
218 





3,226 
5,470 
18,245 
660 


5,416 
15,907 
6, 784 
9,727 


1,368 
1,097 
1,750 

260 


1,959 
80,787 
656 


988 
5,915 
9, 266 


17,718 
7,447 
54,059 
7,263 
22,503 
1,524 


42,920 
188,979 


1,221 
83,191 


1,460 
8,471 
30,954 
10,500 
10,407 


12,212 
16,014 
15,423 

7,506 
10,543 
22,712 


14,890 
55,099 
31,833 


70,596 
40,109 
6,678 


6,745 
665 
170 
202 


2,792 
4,311 
16,662 
623 


5,542 
14,578 
6,456 
9,580 


1,098 
980 
1,522 
195 


2,030 
72,010 
612 


921 
6,392 
10,281 








14,513 
7,451 
52,676 
8, 226 
21, 826 
1,705 


42,901 
178,192 


1,068 
77,544 


1,417 
6,504 
28,456 
8,228 
8,470 


12,225 
17,078 
13,857 
6,274 
9,559 
42,694 


13,458 
44, 493 
30,357 


62,078 
15,108 
5,868 


6,320 
604 
139 
158 


2,432 
2, 869 
18,316 

604 


4,455 
12,099 
5,472 
8,156 


71s 
862 
1,206 
145 


1,966 
64,029 
482 


728 
6,522 
9,590 





14,009 
7,449 
52,118 
7,995 
22,396 
1,926 


46,191 
183,935 


1,031 
74,112 


1,235 
6,687 
24, 206 
7,408 
8,462 


11,627 
13,790 
11,376 
5,245 
8,993 
21,534 


13,479 
50, 643 
32,660 


54,649 
15,514 
7,519 


5,991 
643 
125 
153 


2,495 
2,672 
22,377 
529 


4,390 
11,123 
5,343 
7,843 


653 
746 
1,295 
170 


1,653 
60,458 
592 


855 
7,636 
10,784 


Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a S=day wrk-=weeke 
2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaiie 








12,999 
8,554 
52,056 
8,872 
17,746 
1,872 


41,591 
196,003 


1,054 
78,595 


1,427 
7, 686 
25,204 
7,504 
8,987 


15,290 
10,535 
1z, 900 
6,916 
9,320 
25,992 


14, 385 
57,479 
38,045 


55,780 
19,115 
11,759 


8,106 
1,401 
578 
335 





12,524 
9,815 
56,488 
7,908 
18,399 
2,265 


42, 848 
219, 346 


1,421 
90,091 


1,765 
10,017 
24,718 

7,339 
11,342 


13,358 
10,157 
135,877 
8, 762 
10,010 
28,434 


15,467 
77,155 
41,758 


57,375 
22,044 
15,042 


18,932 
3,236 
1,771 

877 


4,365 
4,250 
24,250 
1,881 


10,474 
13,870 

7,938 
10,441 


1,432 
1,575 
3,180 

660 


2,574 
106, 442 
1,427 


4,679 
21,541 
31,055 








16,199 
10,238 
65,338 
7,615 
21,059 
2,970 


63,118 
232, 515 


1,886 
120,128 


2,659 
13,496 
30,171 
10,558 
16,<87 


15,622 
10,940 
17,889 
12,021 
12,863 
34,973 


18,815 
89,296 
49,693 


73,811 
25,617 
20,877 


24,027 
6,068 
3,122 
1,764 


8,440 
6,271 
28,165 
4,688 


15,133 
19,491 
10,675 
13,443 


2,615 
2, 481 
5,693 
1,370 


3,018 
142,044 
2,092 


7,520 
33,156 
46,348 





15,023 
9,205 
60,968 
6,982 
18,635 
2,305 


54,728 
209,624 


1,702 
108, 854 


3,048 
11,560 
28, 400 
9,300 
15,746 


15,110 

9,635 
15,325 
12,941 
12,225 
31,444 


19,666 
73,731 
47,789 


63,305 
23,797 
17,537 


26,653 
6,799 
3, 699 
1,942 


8,941 
5,461 
24,301 
5,140 


15,508 
21,474 
11,218 
15,087 


2,734 
2,617 
5,821 
1,535 


3,242 
148,038 
2,011 


7,260 
27,647 
58, 418 


15,818 
9,772 
58,253 
7,618 
18,582 
2,257 


50,380 
198, 431 


1,456 
106, 470 


2,820 
9,540 
29,272 
8,089 
14, 406 


14,921 

8,411 
14,643 
12,119 
11,224 
31,592 


20,132 
61,124 
42,775 


55,456 
19,534 
15,483 


26,311 
5,951 
3,489 
1,832 


8,100 
5,359 
21,627 
4,330 


14,165 
20,985 
10,546 
14,950 


2,435 
2,653 
5,356 
1,210 


3,123 
144,214 
1,629 


5,954 
21,409 
28,340 








+4,330 +45.6 
43,579 | +57.8 
424,709 | +73.7 
+3, 383 +79.9 
+8,961 +93,1 
+1,220 | +117.6 


414,292 | +39.6 
+35,196 | +21.6 


+363 433.2 
+37,624 +54.6 


+109 #4.0 
+1,198 | +14.4 
+11,749 +67.0 
+1,449 +21.8 
+3, 237 +29.0 


+1, 021 +708 

+952 | +12.8 
+4,160 | +39.7 
+3,884 | +4762 
+3,997 | +55.3 
+9,551 | +43.7 


+4,507 | +27.2 
+31,349 | 4105.5 
+12,795 | +42.7 


#2,830 | +5.4 
+8,211 +72.2 
+5,593 | +56.6 


+5.796 | +27.7 
-1,086 | -15.7 
+310 +9.8 
-246 | -11.8 





+1, 351 +29.6 
+470 +906 
+1, 389 +6.9 
+579 41504 


+4,654 | +48,9 
+1, 360 +6.9 

141 -1.5 
+2,442 | +19.5 


+146 +644 
+581 +28.0 
+1,545 | +40.5 
254 =1704 


+536 | +20.7 
+20,619 | +16.7 
-26 =1.6 


41,511 | +34.0 
+3,100 | +169 
+2,952 | +11.6 


od ale ae a Sa ees Surin sien oe ae 
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Benefit payments by State, March 1952 
[Corrected to April 253, 1952/ 








peepee a i eta 
meee Total unemployment 
a) 
State Percentage Percentage 
change from Amount 2/ change from 
Feb, 1952 Feb. 1952 





Re WR eee ca hw gS Papal Par ERE yee Cre eye readers £ = 


Region I: 
Connecticute...sssees 
Maine.cceesssccecseve 
Massachusetts......++ 





Rhode Island........« 
Vermont.c.cccccerecee 


Region II: 
New Jersey.rseccessce 
New Yorke eccceccseece 


Region III: 
Delawaresscescccccrce 
Pennsylvania.......e 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia.... 
Maryland...... 
North Carolina, oe 
Virginia....cccsessee 
West Virginia......+6 





Region V: 
Alabama... ccceeseeeee 






Mississippi.... 
South Carolina, 
TONNCSSEE. se eeeeeesce 


Region VI: 





OnLO.ceccccccvesccece 


Region VII: 
D1linois. 





WASCONBIin. .eeeeereses 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota....+- 
Montana. ccooess 






South Dakota...ccsccee 


Region IX: 
ToWB. corcccccccccscce 
Kansas... 





Region ¥: 
APKANBES sec eseeeeecos 





TOXBS se cecccecccesece 


Region XI: 
Colorado.... 
New Mexico.... 
Wyoming. ....sseeerees 





Region XII: 
Arizona...cccccccccere 
California....s.ssee 
Haw@ii.....ecceee 





Region XIII: 
Idaho...+.+- 


Oregon.cseccese oe 
Washington.........+. 






. 








202, 292 
87,515 
57,685 


102, 859 
26,047 
15,515 

7,557 


1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 


2/ Unadjusted for veided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
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204,175 
721,204 


5,861 
378,771 


11,110 
84,472 
110,100 
29,868 
49,981 








11,870 
8,155 
55,585 
6,215 
17,489 
1,981 


52,668 
188,161 





1,026,770 
567,057 
5,337,802 
511,519 
1,629,298 
165,689 


5,028, 756 
18,296,089 


119,758 
9,546, 386 


205,276 
745,729 
1,855,279 
514, 791 
984,597 


792,062 
347, 54 
818,158 
673, 796 
724,952 

2,140,510 


1,187,902 
6, 824, 456 
3,885,814 


4,299,529 
1,954,872 
1,581,112 


1,909, 508 
482,670 
877,750 
152, 508 


721,018 
500, 480 
1,518,172 
415, 552 


a0, 022 
1,662, 897 
725,968 
801,558 


176,247 
216, 256 
488, 746 
156,998 


159, 456 
12,441,916 
196, 556 
166, 216 


795,698 

566,897 
2,102, 695 
2,682,110 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
April and May 1952 and May 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 
Net Change 
Employment Status May 4-10 April 6-12 May 6-12 Apr.-May May 
1952 1952 1951 L952 1951-1952 


Civilian labor force 62,778,000 61,744,000 62,803,000 +1,034,000 -25,000 
Employed 61,176,000 60,132,000 61,193,000 +1,044,000 -17,000 
Agricultural 6,960,000 6,412,000 7,440,000 +548,000  -480,000 
Nonagricultural 54,216,000 53,720,000 53,753,000 +496,000  +463,000 
Unemployed 1,602,000 1,612,000 1,609,000 -10,000 -7,000 
Not inthe labor force 46,648,000 47,584,000 46,029,000 -936,000  +619,000 





THE LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, formerly THE LABOR MARKET, is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 cents per copy 
and $3.50 per year. Foreign subscriptions are $4.50. ¥ 
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ODM Grants Preference ta 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


CTING upon the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Textile Industry 
Panel the Surplus Manpower Com- 

mittee recommended preferential treat- 

ment in the placement of Government con- 
tracts to the textile industry. The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has approved the recommendations of the 

Committee and notified the Department 

of Defense and the General Services Ad- 

ministration that it is in the public inter- 
est to follow the recommendations of the 

Panel and the Committee. 


The Textile Industry Panel, appointed 
by the Surplus Manpower Committee, was 
composed of J. Forrester Davison, George 
Washington University law professor and 
NPA Hearing Commissioner, chairman; 
M. I. C’Connor, Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, Department of the Army; 
and Charles D. Stewart, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 


The report of the Panel, the recom- 
mendations of the Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee and the notification of the Director 
of ODM are presented in full below. 


FINDINGS OF PANEL ON TEXTILE HEAR- 


INGS UNDER DEFENSE MANPOWER 
POLICY NO. 4 


In accordance with the instructions 
and authority given to the Panel on the 


Textile Industry on March 19, 1952, by 
Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman, Sur- 
plus Manpower Committee, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Panel held open 
hearings starting March 20, 1952 inthe , 
Executive Office Building in Washington, 
D.C. Many members of the Congress 
appeared and testified in person and oth- 
ers presented written statements. Repre- 
sentatives of State and local governments 
and of industry and labor also appeared, 
testified, and presented statements. 


After full consideration of the testi- 
mony and statements received, the Panel 
has reached a decision and submits the 
following findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations. 


The question of ‘‘public interest’’ is 
the basic problem the Panel must pass on 
in appraising the need for special certifi- 
cation of the textile industry under De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4. The testi- 
mony of various witnesses was in con- 
flict on many major points and the Panel 
has been unable to clear up these de- 
tailed points through subsequent investi- 
gation of background statistics. There- 
fore, the public interest could be handled 
only in terms involving very general con- 
siderations. 


The Panel finds that there has been 
no direct strain placed on the industry by 
conversion from civilian to military pro- 
duction. On the other hand, the military 
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procurement of textiles during the first 
half of 1951 was at such a high level that 
it produced an enormous acceleration of 
both military and civilian textile produc- 
tion. Possibly anticipating that there 
would be shortages 1n supplies, many 
mills over-produced, wholesalers and re- 
tailers built up excessive inventories at 
high prices, and many civilians purchased 
goods far in excess of their normal needs. 


The Panel finds that while existing 
plant capacity now is high in the industry 
as a whole, and while textile workers tend 
to remain in industrial areas of their 
former employment, future emergencies 
requiring rates of production of textiles 
comparable to that of the first half of 1951 
would present a crisis to the industry if 
it is allowed to disintegrate. 


The Panel finds that because of the 
existence of excess capacity generally in 
the textile industry and the relatively low 
levels of employment prevailing general- 
ly throughout the industry, it is more in 
the public interest to apply the procure- 
ment policy on an industry basis than on 
an area basis. The conclusion of the Pan- 
el is that the (certified distress) area ap- 
proach of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
1s inappropriate to the textile industry 
and cannot be applied equitably. In short, 
certification of distressed areas for spe- 
cial treatment under Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 would result merely in alle- 
viating distress in one area of the textile 


industry at the expense of other areas 
without furthering the general objectives 


that are anticipated by the application of 
the area approach generally to industry. 


Affirmatively, the Panel finds that in 
the case of the textile industry some ac- 
tion is in the public interest in order to 
mitigate the serious production and em- 
ployment problems in the textile industry 
as a whole. To the extent that procure- 
ment policies can help to stabilize con- 
ditions in the textile industry, the Panel 
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finds that such assistance to stabilization 


within the industry will help to maintain 
the productive facilities and the skilled 
labor force of the industry in the interests 
of future contingent needs of the Nation 
for maximum production of textiles. 


To this end, the recommendations of 
the Panel are intended to further the pub- 
lic interest without undue cost to the pub- 
lic or unfair discrimination to any part of 
the industry. Its recommendations, be- 
low, are conceived in terms of the possi- 
bilities of the use of government procure- 
ment, to whatever extent practicable, for 
purposes of maintaining the effective func- 
tioning of the textile industry as a whole. 
Presumably the Panel’s recommenda- 
tions, if approved, will alter the distri- 
bution of contracts to some extent. This 
is justified, the Panel finds, if the public 
interest in the economic health of the tex- 
tile industry is served without undue cost 
to the public or unfair discrimination. 


Recommended Action 


In the interest of preserving skills 
and maintaining productive facilities, it 
is recommended the following measures 
be taken by the Department of Defense 
and the General Services Administration: 


a. That under the present competi- 
tive procurement procedures, they accel- 
erate procurement and delivery of the 
open-to-buy quantities under appropria- 
tions available for the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1952, and take similar action 
in the first half of fiscal year 1953 as soon 
as the fiscal year 1953 funds become a- 
vailable. 


b. That to the extent possible, in 
this accelerated program, preference 
will be given in the placement of contracts 





to those suppliers whose weaving opera- 


tions, as a result of acceptance of the pro- 


posed contracts will not be in excess of 
80 hours per week, i.e., two shifts of 40 
hours (not including other supporting ac- 
tivities.) Appropriate certifications to 
this effect shall be requested by the con- 
tracting agencies in proposals submitted 
by suppliers. 


c. That no preference be given by 
the purchasing offices in the placement 
of such contracts to any areas or partic- 
ular cities within areas with respect to 
‘this industry. 


d. That no provision be made for 
payment of any price differential. 


It is further recommended that the 
Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration be advised that 
acceleration of procurement and delivery 
may be reduced or discontinued in the 
event an upsurge in civilian demand 
should obviate the need for acceleration 
or in the event the accelerated program 
should be determined to have an infla- 
tionary effect on any segment of the in- 
dustry. 


SIGNED: J. Forrester Davison, 
Chairman 
Maurice I. O’Connor 
Charles D. Stewart 


Recommendations of the Surplus Manpower Committee Concerning 
The Textile Industry 
Under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 


In accordance with Section III, Paragraph 8 of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, a 
panel of the Surplus Manpower Committee held public hearings, beginning March 20, 1952, 
on the textile industry. After consideration of the report of that panel, the Committee 
makes the following recommendations in the interest of preserving the skills and main- 
taining the productive facilities of the textile industry. They are conceived in terms of 
the possibilities of the use of government procurement, to whatever extent practicable, 
for purposes of maintaining the effective functioning of the textile industry as a whole. 


Accordingly, it is recommended: 


1. That the Department of Defense accelerate procurement and delivery of the 
open-to-buy quantities under appropriations available for the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1952, and take similar action in the first half of fiscal year 1953 as soon as the fis- 


cal year 1953 funds become available. 


2. That contracts be placed by the Department of Defense and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, in accordance with such procedures as will give preference to those 
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manufacturers whose weaving operations (in the case of weaving or integrated mills) or 
whose spinning operations (in the case of spinning mills) during the period of perform- 
ance of such contracts will not be in excess of 80 hours per week (not including other 


supporting actiyities). 


3. That no preference be given in the placement of such contracts to any areas 
or particular cities within areas with respect to this industry. 


4. That no provision be made for payment of any price differential. 


APPROVED: John R. Steelman OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Director (Acting) ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
Chairman, Surplus Manpower Committee 


June 4, 1952 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


(Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, Notification 38) 
Placement of Procurement with the Textile Industry 


NOTIFICATION TO 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Surplus Manpower Committee, appointed under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 
has reported to the Director of Defense Mobilization its recommendations in the matter 
of placement of procurement with the textile industry. These recommendations have 
been reviewed within the Office of Defense Mobilization to determine their relationship 
to other policies affecting procurement for which this Office has responsibility, and no 
conflicts exist. 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are hereby no 
tified that upon full consideration, the Director of Defense Mobilization has concluded 
that it is in the public interest to give preference in the placement of Government con- 
tracts to the textile industry in accordance with the attached recommendations of the 
Committee and the provisions of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are requested 
to submit, within 30 days, copies of the instructions they have issued implementing this 
Notification. They are further requested to submit monthly reports of the actions taken 
under this Notification. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, John R. Steelman, Director (Acting) 


ODM Panel Reports on 


Men's Shoe Industry 


Preferential Treatment Unnecessary 


HETHER THE MEN’S shoe industry 

should be accorded preferential treat- 

ment in Government negotiated pro- 
curement was the subject of hearings held 
in April by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion under Defense Manpower Policy No.4. 
The recommendations, conclusions, and 
findings of the shoe and footwear panel 
have now been released by ODM'’s Surplus 
Manpower Committee. 


The fact-finding panel was headed by 
John C. Stedman, University of Wisconsin 
law professor. Other members were 
Commander A. T. L. Fox, Office of Naval 
Materiel, Department of the Navy and H. 
Daniel Darling, Chief, Technical Publica- 
tions Section, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Department of Labor. 


On the basis of its findings, the panel 
concluded that treatment of the industry 
on a geographic basis would not have a 
major effect on the operation of the entire 
industry. Its first recommendation was 
that the industry should not receive sepa- 
rate certification to procurement agencies 
under Section 8 of Defense Manpower Pol- 
icy No. 4. Rather, the industry should be 
subject to the general application of that 
Policy which provides for procurement by 
negotiated contracts and purchases in 
areas of current or imminent labor sur- 
pluses. 


The Surplus Manpower Committee 
will consider the report of the panel and 


determine what recommendations are to 
be made to the Director of ODM. 


In addition to its report; the panel 
filed with the Surplus Manpower Commit- 
tee certain supporting data which are 
available for inspection at the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 


Text of the panel’s report is as fol- 
lows: 


This report is based upon a hearing 
authorized by the Surplus Manpower Com- 


mittee and conducted pursuant to Section 8 
of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 


The matters upon which the Commit- 
tee requested the Panel to receive evi- 
dence were: 


1. The nature and extent of the labor 
surplus in the shoe and footwear industry, 
including the availability of skills neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of Government con- 
tracts and purchases, and the need for 
preserving these skills in the public in- 
terest. 


2. The nature and extent of the facili- 
ties in the shoe and footwear industry, in- 
cluding their suitability and availability 
for the fulfillment of Government con- 
tracts and purchases, and the need for 
maintaining these facilities in the public 
interest. 





3. Whether it is in the public interest 
that insofar as it affects the shoe and foot- 
wear industry, Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 should be applied to the shoe and 
footwear industry as a whole in order to 
achieve a greater utilization of the man- 
power skills and facilities of the entire 
industry than is currently the case. 


4. Appropriate methods of applying 
the policy to the shoe and footwear indus- 
try in the event an affirmative finding is 
made under paragraph three above. 


In the course of the hearings (which 
were held April 17-22 and at which nine 
witnesses appeared), certain circum- 
stances existing in the shoe industry and 
shoe procurement program became ap- 
parent and sharply delimited the area of 
the Panel’s inquiry and recommendations: 


1. Government procurement of wom- 
en’s shoes is too negligible to have any 
substantial effect upon the shoe industry, 
regardless of the procurement policies 
adopted. Consequently, the Panel con- 
cerned itself primarily with the men’s 
shoe industry. 


2. Government procurement of men’s 
shoes, which reached a peak of approxi- 
mately 55 million pairs of shoes annually 
during World War II and about 20 million 
pairs in fiscal year 1951, dropped off sub- 
stantially in fiscal year 1952, and procure- 
ment in the near future may decline fur- 
ther. 


3. Conversion of the men’s shoe fa- 
cilities to the production of rubber foot- 
wear or other military production is not 
feasible; neither is the conversion of 
other facilities to the production of men’s 
shoes. 


4. The shoe industry, including the 
men’s shoe industry, traditionally oper- 
ates at about 55 percent of capacity on an 
annual average. A striking example of its 
capacity for expanded production occurred 
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during World War II when, during a short 
period, over half of the men’s shoe pro- 
ductive capacity was devoted to Govern- 
ment orders and even so the industry was 


able, in large measure, to meet civilian 
needs. 


With the foregoing considerations in 
mind, the Panel has reached the following 
Findings, Conclusions, and Recommenda- 
tions. Attached is an Appendix which pre- 
sents the facts and considerations behind 
these Findings, Conclusions, and Recom- 
mendations. 


A. Findings 


1. Under normal circumstances, the 
shoe industry, including the men’s shoe 
industry, taken as a whole, does not con- 
stitute a chronically depressed or “sick” 
industry, although its normal annual pro- 
duction and sales fall substantially short 
of its capacity to produce. 


2. The shoe industry, including the 
men’s shoe industry, normally produces 
at an annual rate about 55 percent of its 
actual productive capacity. Thus, the en- 
tire shoe industry, with an annual capac- 
ity of almost one billion pairs of shoes, 
produced 512.4 million pairs in 1950 and 
469.6 million in 1951. The men’s shoe in- 
dustry, with a capacity of approximately 
200 million pairs, produced about 103 
million pairs in 1950 and 106 million in 
UR tale 


3. The shoe industry, in general, 
showed a sharp increase in production 
during the year following the outbreak of 
the Korean war, which in turn was followed 
by an even sharper decrease in production 
beginning about the middle of 1951. Thus, 
the total production in 1951 of 469.6 million 
pairs was substantially below the 1950 pro- 
duction of 512.4 million pairs and slightly 
below the 1949 production of 475.6 million 
pairs. At present, production appears to 
be approaching 1949 levels. 





4. In contrast to the shoe industry in 
general, the men’s shoe industry has 
shown a moderate, but continued, increase 
in production since 1949. Thus, total pro- 
duction in 1949, amounting to about 9 mil- 
lion pairs, increased to about 103 million 
in 1950 and to about 106 million in 1951. 


5. Employment levels in the industry 
have varied less than production levels, 
but tend to follow the same pattern. Em- 
ployment increased by only 0.5 percent 
in 1950 and declined 4.6 percent in 1951. 
Since then there has been some recovery. 


6. Government procurement of shoes 
(which, except for negligible amounts of 
women’s shoes, is confined to men’s 
shoes) amounted in fiscal year 1951 to ap- 
proximately $122,000,000 covering approx- 
imately 20 million pairs of shoes (a sub- 
stantial increase over preceding years), 
but decreased in fiscal year 1952 to less 
than $80,000,000 covering approximately 
13 million pairs. In view of the increas- 
ing use of rubber footwear (insulated 
boots) it would appear that fiscal year 1953 
procurement of leather footwear is more 
likely to decrease than to increase. 


7. Since World War II, Government 
shoe procurement has, in general, fol- 
‘lowed advertised bid procedures, except 
for a period from approximately Decem- 
ber 1950 to July 1951, during which nego- 
tiated contracts were largely used. Since 
the resumption of advertised bid pro- 
cedures about July 1951, the smaller 
firms engaged in shoe manufacture have 
received a smaller proportion (both in 
numbers and in volume) of the contracts 
than they received during the period in 
which negotiated contract procedures 
were mainly relied upon. 


8. The men’s shoe industry possesses 
the following characteristics of especial 
significance in relationship to the applica- 
tion of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4: 


a. Productive facilities are fairly 
widely distributed, a substantial 


amount of shoe manufacture (and 
resultant employment ) being 
found in 10 States. 


b. Aside from occasional “one- 
industry” cities, the only relative- 
ly large area in which the men’s 
shoe industry appears to be domi- 
nant is the Brockton, Mass. area. 


c. In a few areas, the men’s shoe 
industry is of considerable im- 
portance, both in relation to other 
industries and in terms of volume 
of employment. 


d. There appears to be little cor- 
relation between the pattern of 
distribution of the men’s shoe in- 
dustry and the pattern of current 
manpower surplus. Facilities for 
the production of men’s shoes are 
not concentrated in any one of the 
four employment groups, as clas- 
sified by the Department of Labor, 
but appear at random in areas of 
balanced labor supply (Group II), 
areas of moderate labor surplus 
(Group III) and areas of substan- 
tial labor surplus (Group IV). 


e. There appears to be little cor- 
relation between the relative sizes 
of the various firms in the men’s 
shoe industry and the pattern of 
current manpower surplus. Thus 
some Group IV areas, contain 
mainly smaller firms, while others 
contain larger firms. 


B. Conclusions 


1. In view of present and prospective 
conditions in the shoe and footwear indus- 
try and present and prospective levels of 
Government procurement, application of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 to that in- 
dustry would not have a major effect on 
the operation of the entire industry. 


2. Current procurement policies, 
which rely mainly upon advertised bid 
procedures, have resulted in considerable 
concentration of Government contracts for 
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shoes in the hands of a relatively small 
number of comparatively large concerns. 


3. Adoption of certain procurement 
procedures, hereinafter enumerated in the 
Recommendations, would improve the 
spread, distribution and timing of Govern- 
ment shoe contracts and thereby contrib- 
ute to the well being of the men’s shoe in- 
dustry. 


C. Recommendations 


1. The shoe and footwear industry 
should be subject to the general applica- 
tion of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 
and not be dealt with under Section 8 
thereof. 


2. There should be more vigorous 
application of those procurement proced- 
ures which contemplate and permit nego- 
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tiated contracts with firms located in sur- 
plus labor areas. 


3. Insofar as practicable and con- 
sistent with procurement and defense ob- 
jectives, phasing of requirements should 
be adopted that will provide maximum op- 
portunity to shoe producers to engage in 
Government production during periods of 
normal seasonal lulls. 


4. In order to achieve more equitable 
distribution of Government shoe procure- 
ment, and thereby relieve unemployment 
and assist small business concerns, con- 
tracts should be spread as widely as pos- 
sible, within the limits of procurement 
practicability, among the firms within the 
men’s shoe industry. 


SIGNED: John C. Stedman, Chairman 
Pio 1 bse Ox 
H. Daniel Darling 





Each year a specially designed car-card makes a public appeal for employment op- | 
portunities in behalf of disabled veterans. Above is the 1952 edition, which is being | 
widely distributed by the Veterans Employment Service to transit companies. Asa | 
public service National Transitads, Inc., will provide space for displaying the cards | 
in transportation outlets of 48 cities in 17 States and the District of Columbia. Vet- 
eran Employment Representatives will cooperate with State employment security 
agencies to have the car-cards placed with transportation outlets not covered by 


National Transitads, Inc. 
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Procurement Rights of Small Business 


Steelman Clarifies Manpower Poticg No. 4 


MALL BUSINESS, whether it is inside 

or outside a distressed area has a 

right to a fair share of procurement. 
This is the ruling made by John R. Steel- 
man, Acting Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, in a letter dated May 23, 
1952 sent to J. D. Small, Chairman of the 
Munitions Board, clarifying the applica- 
tion of Manpower Policy No. 4 in relation 
to small business. 


Noting that some problems had arisen 
with respect to concerns that do not quali- 
fy as small business but which are located 
in distressed areas, Mr. Steelman pointed 
out that while paragraph 6 of Manpower 
Policy No. 4 provides that all practicable 
steps will be taken, consistent with other 
procurement objectives, to locate procure- 
ment in distressed areas, the Policy was 
not to be interpreted in such a way as to 
impair the intent.of Congress (as ex- 
pressed in the Defense Production Act) ~ 
‘‘that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies and 
services for the Government shall be 
placed with small business concerns.’’ 
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Mr. Steelman’s letter goes on to 
state: 


‘In order to reconcile any possible 
conflict between the policy of ‘encourag- 
ing small business concerns to make the 
greatest possible contribution’ to the na- 
tional defense by ‘placing a fair propor- 
tion of total purchases....with small busi- 
ness concerns’ (as expressed in the De- 
fense Production Act) and the policy of 
preserving the defense potential of dis- 
tressed areas by taking steps consistent 
with other procurement objectives to place 
purchases within said areas (as expressed 
in Manpower Policy No. 4), the following 
clarification is given to the Policy: 


‘*Concerns within areas of current 
or imminent labor surplus which are not 
small business concerns shall not receive 
preference over small business concerns 
outside such areas. Small business con- 
cerns within such areas shall receive 
preference over small business concerns 
outside such areas.’’ 


arm Ownership Rises 


a 


*The following excerpts are from an article by Louis H. Bean, 


Office of the Secretary, U. S. Department of Agriculture, ap- 
pearing in the May 1952 issue of “The Agricultural Situation.” 





HE decline in percentage of farms 

operated by tenants--from 42 percent 

in 1930 to 27 percent in 1940, and to 
something less than that today--actually 
has wiped out the increase in tenancy that 
had developed over the preceding five or 
six decades. The accompanying chart 
shows this in terms of farms operated by 
owners. 


Had the downward trend continued, we 
now would have only about 55 percent of 
all farms owner-operated instead of near- 
ly 75 percent. 


Much of this rise in ownership pro- 
portion reflects the decline in tenancy in 
the South and the Great Plains. It means 
that the “agricultural ladder” has been at 
work. Some tenants have become part or 
full owners. Other tenants have found 
more attractive commercial and indus- 
trial opportunities. In addition, some 
owners have retired from farming and, to 
complete the circle, there have been some 
without farming experience who have gone 
into farming as tenants. In spite of the 
absolute decline in the total number of 
farms, there are about a quarter of a mil- 
lion more farms operated by owners to- 
day than in 1930. 
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A study of the tenure trend will show 
a tendency for ownership to decline with 
industrial depressions and to strengthen 
with prosperity. The sharp uptrend after 
1932 must be associated with the agricul- 
tural-industrial recovery programs of the 
1930’s and with the growth of mechaniza- 
tion and productivity that the improved 
farm income made possible. The net re- 
sult is relatively more private ownership, 
more private enterprise, and less absen- 
tee ownership. 


Percentage of Farms Owner-Operated 
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Williston, North Dakota can testify. 

Long a sparsely-settled agricultural 
area with wheat, sugar beets, cattle and 
sheep, Williston now finds itself in the 
midst of the most promising oil boom since 
the early days of the industry in Texas. 
It all began only slightly over a year ago 
when the first well in the area struck oil. 
Subsequent drillings indicate that the 
"Williston Basin" oil field extends north 
into Canada, west into Montana and south 
into South Dakota. Since that first dis- 
covery the area has boomed in one of the 
most publicized oil field developments in 
recent history. 


, Pisiiston brings its problems as 


But rapid economic expansion brings 
growing pains. The little trading center 
of Williston with a 1950 population of 
approximately 7,400 has been unable to 
handle the influx of oil workers. Rents 
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Migrants Flock to Williston, N. D. 
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have risen, houses are filled and office 
space is at a premium. Meanwhile the in- 
migration continues and more and more wells 
are drilled. 


Some help may be on the way. The U. S. 
Department of Labor has certified that "a 
significant amount of inmigration has been 
and will be necessary" in the area and the 
Advisory Committee on Defense Areas is con- 
sidering a request that Williston be de- 
clared a critical defense housing area. 


Although the new oil field is now esti- 
mated as underlying some 300,000 square 
miles, the Williston labor market area is 
defined by the Labor Department as in- 
cluding all of Williams County and parts 
of McKenzie County. (See map above.) 
Located in the northwestern corner of North 
Dakota, the labor market area is the geo- 
graphic center of the oil basin. 
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According to Census reports the area 
had a population of 18,386 in 1950. About 
40 percent of this total lived in the City 
of Williston (7,378); another 20 percent 
in the five towns of Grenora (525), Roy 
(721), Tioga (456), Wildrose (430), and 
Watford City (1,371). Local estimates in- 
dicate that the population of the Williston 
area now totals 21,000, a 14 percent in- 
crease over 1950. Most of this expansion 
occurred in the area's urban communities, 
with the City of Williston (up 1,600) and 
Tioga (up 300) showing the largest gains. 


Qil Has Brought Employment Boom 


Until recently, the City of Williston 
was primarily a trade and service center 
for the surrounding--predominantly agri- 
cultural--area of this sector of North 
Dakota. A year ago (April 1951), about 
one-half of the estimated 2,200 nonagri- 
cultural wage and salaried workers in the 
area were employed by trade and service 
establishments. 


In April 1951 the first commercial oil 
well, located near Tioga, was brought into 
production. During the following year 19 
additional wells have been drilled; ap- 
proximately 50 firms providing related 
petroleum services have gone into business 
in the area. 


The number of nonagricultural workers 
in the Williston area has increased some 
LO percent from 2,200 to 3,050 between 
April 1951 and April 1952. Petroleum pro- 
ducers have accounted for more than half 
of the gain, boosting their employment from 
35 to 460 during this period. All told, it 
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is estimated that perhaps as many as 1,000 
workers have migrated into the area be- 
tween the Korean outbreak and April 1952. 


The seven oil companies now operating 
in the area expected to add 450 employees 
by August 1952 and put on another 770 be- 
tween August and April 1953. If the oil 
companies continue to bring in new wells, 
however, these estimates will fall far 
short of the expansion which may take place. 
In addition, three major oil companies have 
announced intentions of constructing oil 
refineries in the State; Williston is one 
of the locations under consideration for 
these refineries. A crew of about 1,000 
will be needed for the construction of each 
refinery, while another 350 to 400 would 
be required to staff each installation when 
in operation. 


Inmigration Will Continue 


Even under present schedules, the 
needs of the oil companies during the next 
year will have to be met by inmigration 
since there are only a few local job- 
seekers available. For the entire area, 
labor needs to April 1953 are expected to 
total approximately 2,100; only 100 of the 
needed workers are expected to be available 
locally. Of the 2,000 inmigrant workers 


‘required, at least 1,200 will be directly 


utilized in the expansion of essential ac- 
tivities; many of the remainder will be 
required to meet scheduled construction 
and supporting trade and service needs. 
The North Dakota State employment agency 
reports that housing and other community 
facilities to accommodate these workers 
are now stretched to the breaking point. 





AREA CLASSIFICATION FOR MAY 1952 


3 Michigan Areas Meoue Grom Surplua 
la Maderate Lalor Sunply CG roup- 
Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids 


HE Bureau of Employment Security 

of the U.S. Department of Labor has 

announced that as a result of reports 
from the State employment security agen- 
cies which indicated improved employment 
conditions, three Michigan areas--Detroit, 
Flint, and Grand Rapids--have been re- 
moved from the Group IV substantial la- 
bor surplus category and reclassified as 
areas of moderate labor supply, Group III. 


Certification of these Michigan areas 
as areas of labor surplus to the Surplus 
Manpower Committee of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has been withdrawn. 
Detroit, Flint, and Grand Rapids were 
among 37 Group IV areas designated by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization for pref- 
erential treatment in the negotiation of 
Government purchases and procurement 
under the terms of ODM Order No. 4. 


The placing of these areas in the 


Group III moderate labor surplus category | 


occurred as a result of the Bureau’s May 
classification of 177 major and 27 smaller 
labor markets according to their relative 
availability of labor supply. 





This story presents the summary findings of area 
labor supply-demand relationships according to 
the May classification. Detailed statistics with 
respect to the situation in each area for the March 
classification appear in the appendix. Similar 
Labor Market Indicators with respect to the area 
situation in May will appear in a subsequent issue 
of the LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. 









Detroit's transfer from Group IV to 
III was the most spectacular of the labor 
market changes from March to May. After 
nearly a year of curtailed production, 
workforce reductions, and rising unemploy- 
ment totals, economic conditions in Detroit 
began to pick up in the spring. A sharp 
pickup in new defense orders, together 
with the boost in permissible ceilings on 
civilian auto production, effected a signifi- 
cant curtailment in the area’s jobless total. 
At the year end, unemployment in Detroit 
had totaled 120,000; by mid-April fewer 
than 70,000 workers were idle. 


The new classifications divided the 
major labor market areas, for which re- 
ports were received, into four major sup- 
ploy categories as follows: 4 in Group lI, 
areas of labor shortages, as contrasted 
with 5 in March; 5lin Group II, areas 
of balanced labor supply, as against 47 in 
March; 99 in Group III, areas of moderate 
labor surplus, compared with 101 in this 
category 2 months earlier;and 23 in Group 
IV contrasted with 21 in March. Twenty- 
seven smaller areas were also classified 
in Group IV, an increase of 13 over March. 


The increase in the number of major 
Group IV areas was caused by the addi- 
tion, for the first time, of three major 
Puerto Rican areas, to the classification 
list. These areas--San Juan, Mayaguez, 
and Ponce--were classified in the Group 
IV category. 


The May classification was based on 
a manpower survey of employment and 
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unemployment conditions conducted by 
the State employment security agencies. 
That higher employment levels are ahead 
is indicated by employer opinion regard- 
ing future labor market developments, as 
reflected in the survey as well as the fact 
that, of 11 major areas reclassified in 
May, all but 4 were reclassified upwards. 


Factors which are seen as contribut- 
ing toward higher employment include the 
normal spring pickup, rising seasonal de- 
mands for farm workers, the growing 
manpower needs of defense employers, 
easing of materials supplies for civilian 
production and a somewhat better distri- 
bution of defense-connected job opportun- 
ities growing out of the program for giv- 
ing preference in Government procure- 
ment to areas with substantial labor sur- 
pluses. 


Some of the highlights of the BES 
classification summary are as follows: 


1. San Diego, Calif., aircraft center, 
one of the first areas to be placed in the 
labor shortage category, was reclassified 
as Group II area. Primary factor in the 
shift was the rescheduling in aircraft pro- 
curement, which lowered peak manpower 
demands for the area’s important air- 
craft industry. 


2. Although the number of areas with 
a Group IV classification increased be- 
tween March and May, the workforce in- 
volved in areas of labor surplus was rela- 
tively smaller than 2 months ago. Non- 
agricultural wage and salaried employ- 


ment in the 47 continental United States 
areas now classified Group IV account 


for 12.4 percent of the national total as 
compared with 14.7 percent for the 35 
areas in the Group IV category in March. 


3. Four major areas--Savannah, Ga., 
Charleston, S.C., Kenosha, Wis., and 
Racine, Wis. are reclassified from 
Group III, areas of moderate labor sur- 
plus, to Group II, areas of balanced labor 
supply. 
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Of the 50 areas classified in Group 
IV, 23, including 3 Puerto Rican areas 
classified for the first time, are major 
The new major areas in Group IV 
are Durham and Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and San Juan, Mayaguez, and Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. 


areas. 


Of the 27 small areas, 14 were classi- 
fied as Group IV in March. Five were 
placed in this category for the first time 
in April. These included Danville, I1l., 
Joplin, Mo., Parkersburg, W. Va., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and Taunton, Mass. Eight 
were classified as Group IV in May. 
These included Biddeford and Lewiston, 
Me.; Connersville and Richmond, Ind.; 
Clearfield-Dubois, Pa.; Fairmont, W.Va.; 
La Crosse, Wis.; and Norwich, Conn. 


All of the 50 Group IV areas have 
been certified to the Surplus Manpower 
Committee for consideration for special 
treatment in the negotiation of Govern- 
ment procurement. Altogether, 55 areas 
have been certified by DMA. Certifica- 
tions for five of the areas--Detroit, Flint, 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., and Laredo and 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Texas have been 


' withdrawn. 


A summary of the May classification 
as submitted by the BES is as follows: 


According to the relative adequacy of 
their labor supply, 177 of the Nation’s 
major production and employment centers 
and 27 smaller areas are characterized 
by substantial labor surpluses. The 177 
major areas cover all standard metropoli- 
tan areas and are classified into four la- 
bor supply categories as shown in the 
listing on page 18. The classifications 
are determined according to criteria re- 
flecting current conditions (such as unem- 
ployment, job openings at local offices, 
job vacancies at essential establishments, 
the significance of essential activities); 
anticipated developments (as reflected by 
scheduled manpower requirements and 
anticipated availability of labor supply); 





and special considerations such as extent 
of employment of women, hours, and turn- 
over. 


The March bimonthly classification 
summary showed 5 areas in Group I, 47 
in Group II, 101 in Group III, and 21 major 
and 14 smaller areas in Group IV. Three 
new major areas(the three standard met- 
ropolitan areas in Puerto Rico--San Juan, 
Mayaguez and Ponce) have been added to 
the list of regularly classified major la- 
bor market areas in May. All three are 
classified as Group IV, substantial labor 
surplus areas. Thirteen smaller areas 
have also been added to the list of substan- 
tial labor surplus areas between March 
and May. This brings the total number of 
Group IV areas to 50--23 major and 27 
smaller areas. 


The May classifications reflect the 
initial impact of the recent “stretch-out” 
in the defense procurement program, a 
resultant easing of materials supplies for 
civilian production and the early opera- 
tions of the newly-established program to 
channel additional defense contracts into 
areas with substantial labor surpluses. 


The net effect of these factors--aug- 
mented by the normal spring employment 
pickup in most areas--was in the direction 
of somewhat tighter labor markets. Class- 
ifications of 11 major areas were revised 
between March and May; all but four of 
these changes were in the director of 
tighter labor supply. 


March-May Classification Changes 


Eto lll Til to LV 
San Diego, Calif. Durham, N.C. 
Winston, 
II to III Salem, N.C. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. IV to Ill 
III to II 


Detroit, Mich. 

Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, 5..C. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 





Perhaps the most spectacular of the 
March-May classifications shifts was the 
re-bound of Detroit into the Group III-- 


-moderate labor surplus--category after 


4 months as a Group IV--substantial sur- 
plus--area and after nearly a year of cur- 
tailed production, working force reduc- 
tions and rising unemployment totals. 
Under the new program for channeling de- 
fense contracts into labor surplus areas, 
almost $1.1 billion of defense supply con- 


tracts were awarded to Detroit firms in 
the first quarter of this year as com- 


pared with about $380 million in the final 
quarter of 1951. The sharp pickup in new 
defense orders, together with the boost in 
permissible ceilings on civilian auto pro- 
duction effected a significant reduction in 
the area’s jobless total. At the year-end, 
unemployment in Detroit had totaled 
120,000; by mid-April fewer than 70,000 
workers were idle. 


At the opposite end of the labor sup- 
ply scale, an almost equally dramatic 
move was the reclassification of San 
Diego from the Group I--labor shortage-- 
category into Group II (approximately 
balanced labor demand-supply situation). 
Primary factors in this shift was the 
stretch-out in aircraft procurement, 
which resulted in a marked slowdown in 
the previously scheduled expansion in the 
area’s important aircraft industry. With 
San Diego moving into Group II, only four 





areas--Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, Iowa-Ill.; 
and Aiken-Augusta, S.C.-Ga., remained 
in the tight labor supply category in May. 


Joining Detroit in the shift from 
Group IV to Group III were two other ma- 
jor Michigan centers, Flint and Grand 
Rapids. In Flint--the Nation’s second 
largest automotive center--a reversal in 
the year-long downtrend in the dominant 
motor vehicle industry, accompanied by a 
sharp drop in joblessness, prompted the 
classification revision; in Grand Rapids, 
the decline in joblessness to below- sub- 
stantial levels was attributable largely to 
a pickup in hiring activities in the area’s 
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important metal fabrication and furniture 
industries. 


An increase in auto manufacturing 
employment also was a primary factor in 
the reclassification of Kenosha into the 
balanced lahor supply category. Tight- 
ened labor supplies in the neighboring 
Racine area stemmed from sizeable gains 
in the dominant farm machinery industry. 
Savannah and Charleston (S.C.) moved 
from moderate labor surplus to balanced 
supply classifications in response to ex- 
panding ship repair and transportation 
activities, respectively. 


Lay-offs in metals fabrication and 
transportation equipment boosted the la- 
bor surplus in the Kalamazoo area to 
moderate proportions. At the same time, 
labor surpluses in Durham and Winson- 
Salem increased from moderate to sub- 
stantial levels as a result of continued de- 
clines in the two areas’ important textile 
industry. 





Thirteen additional smaller labor 
market areas were added to the substan- 
tial labor surplus grouping between March 
and May. Added to the 14 smaller areas 
already on the surplus list in March were 
the following areas: 


Biddeford, Maine 
Connersville, Ind. 
Clearfield- 
DuBois, Pa. 
Danville, Ill. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Joplin, Mo. 


La Crosse, Wis. 
Lewiston, Maine 
Norwich, Conn. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind. 
Taunton, Mass. 


These additions should not necessar- 
ily be interpreted, however, as an indi- 
cator of growing unemployment in small- 
er areas throughout the Nation. They re- 
flect in part the initial operations of De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4, recently 
issued by the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, which is designed to provide spe- 
cial consideration in Federal procure- 
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ment to areas of heavy unemployment. 
Under this program, the BES’s manpower 
surveys, upon which area classifications 
are based, have been expanded to cover 
additional smaller areas with substantial 
labor surpluses, 


Several of the 13 new smaller Group 
IV areas have been centers of heavy un- 
employment for some time. Most have 
shared in recent declines stemming from 
the continued hesitancy in civilian goods 
markets; others have been hampered by 
material shortages and production re- 
strictions. In four--Biddeford, Lewiston, 
Norwich, and Taunton--heavy unemploy- 
ment is a reflection of depressed condi- 
tions in the textile industry nationally; in 
Parkersburg and Portsmouth, substantial 
labor surpluses stem from the present 
poor markets in the closely-related 
synthetic fibers and shoe industries,re- 
spectively. Slack demand for coal has 
contributed to sizeable jobless totals in 


es 


Clearfield-DuBois, Danville and Fairmont; 


in each of these areas, unemployment has 
been augmented by declines in major 
manufacturing industries. Joplin, center 
of a lead and zinc mining area has been 
hard-hit by local curtailments in these 
activities. Production cutbacks in re- 
frigerators and metal kitchen cabinets 
have figured prominantly in increased un- 


employment in Connersville and Richmond | 


(Ind.); in La Crosse the present substan- 
tial labor surplus is due to concurrent 
cutbacks in output of automotive products 
and rubber footwear. 


Despite the increase in the number of 
Group IV areas between March and May, 
substantial labor surplus areas represent 
a smaller proportion of the national econ- 
omy than they did 2 months ago. Nonag- 


ricultural wage and salaried employment 


in the 47 continental United States areas 
now classified Group IV account for 12.4 
percent of the national total as compared 
with 14.7 percent for the 35 areas in the 

Group IV category in March. _ 
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Classification of Major Labor Market Areas 


According to Relative Labor Supply 


GROUP I — AREAS OF LABOR 
SHORTAGE (4) 


Hartford, Conn. 

- Davenport, Lowa-Rock 
Island-Moline, Ill. 

Aiken, S. C.-Augusta, 
Ga. 

Wichita, Kans. 


GROUP II - AREAS OF BAL- 
ANCED LABOR SUPPLY (51) 


San Diego, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Chicago, LLL: 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Topeka, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Qhio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria, 
Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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May 


Allentown-Bethlehen, 
Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Dallas, Tex. — 
Newport News— 
Hampton, Va. 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


GROUP III - AREAS OF 


MODERATE LABOR 
SURPLUS (99) 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Francisco-Oakland, 
Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Evansville, Ill. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Akron, Ohio 
Hamilton-Middletown, 
Qhio 
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Lima, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Erie, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbia, .S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Beaumont—Port Arthur, 
Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. * 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Waco, Tex. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Ogden, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roanoke, Va. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va.- 
Ashland, Ky. 
Wheeling, W. Va.- 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Boston, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield- 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn; 

Superior, Wis. 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Newark, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Albany-Schenectady— 

{roy , Nenis 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro—High 

Point Nace 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GROUP IV — AREA OF SUB- 


STANTIAL LABOR 
SURPLUS (23) 


Muncie, Ind. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Bay City, Mich 
Manchester, N. H. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Utica-Rome, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 


Scranton, Pa. 


_Wilkes—Barre- 


“Hazelton, Pa. 
Ponce, P. R. 
Mayaguez, P. R. 
San Juan,’ P. R. 
Providence, R. I. 


Moderate Growth in 


LTHOUGH more than half the country's 
shipyards have difficulty recruiting 
workers for certain occupations, only 

six have found their work programs hamper 
ed by shortages, according to March reports 
received from local offices of the State 
employment services affiliated with the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Reports 
were received from 65 yards--10 operated 
by the Navy and 55 by private concems, 
The yards surveyed accounted for 88 per- 
cent of all employment in Navy yards and 
7 percent of employment in private ship- 
and boat-yards, Five of the 635 yards re- 
ported production delays as a result of 
manpower shortages. A sixth shipbuilder 
stated that there had, as yet, been no 
slow-down in essential activities but that 
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design and development work on a new model 
was being held up because of a lack of 
engineers and draftsmen. An additional 36 
of the reporting yards were keeping up to 
schedule but were having a hard time find- 
ing certain types of skills. 


A rough indication of the nature and 
extent of occupational stringencies is the 
number of workers being sought outside a 
particular locality through the Employment 
Service clearance system beceuse they could 
not be obtained locally. iIn April 19% 
shipyards located in 16 leading shipbuild- 
ing States, where 90 percent of employment 
covered by the BES March survey is loceted, 
were seeking 2,951 workers through clear- 
ance procedure, Included among these re- 
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quests were 56 for inside and outside 
machinists, 151 for electricians, 17 for 
shipfitters and helpers, 299 for arc weld- 
ers, 186 for pipefitters, and 150 for sheet- 


metal workers. Workers in 36 other occu- 
pations were also requested. Virginia 
shipyards had 1,022 job openings in clear- 
ance, California yards, 90; Maryland, 39; 
and the State of Washington, 26), 


Construction and Repair 


During the period from July 1, 1950 to 
February 1, 1952 orders for construction 
of new Navy vessels were placed in private 
and government yards in the amount of $1.5 
billion. Approximately $601 million of 


this amount will be spent on the East Coast, 


$550 million on the West Coast, $2)0 mil- 
lion on the Gulf Coast, and $106 million on 
the Great Lakes and inland waterways. 
tional sums are being spent in Government 
and private yards for reactivation, recon- 
version, and repair. 


The private yards are at work not 
only on Naval vessels but also on commer- 
cial ships. Recent developments have 
tended to shift the emphasis in the pri- 
vate yards from repair work to construc- 
tion. Contracts for commercial ships as 
well as Naval vessels are being received 
faster than ships are being completed. 

On April 1 of this year there were in pro- 
cess of construction 102 large commercial 
ships whose aggregate gross tonnage is 
1.4, million tons, Included in this group 
were 1 passenger liner, 55 Mariner-type 
cargo ships, 17 ore carriers, 47 tankers, 
and 2 passenger ferries. Eighty-seven were 
under construction in Coastal yards and 
15 in Great Lakes yards. Of the total 
now in progress, 49 are scheduled for 
completion in 1952, h6 in 1953, and 7 in 
195. Several hundred small ships and 
boats are also under oonstruction. 


A substantial portion of the repair 
work in the private yards in recent months 
has been the reactivation of vessels with 
drawn by the Maritime Administration from 
its reserve fleet for the purpose of plac 
ing them in active operation by the recet- 
ly formed National Shipping Authority. 
There will probably be very little more 
of such work, if any, because the Shipping 
Authority has recently ordered 10 percent 
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of the ships already reactivated to be 
returned to standby status. However, other 
types of repair work, such as normal voy- 
age and maintenance repairs on commercial 
craft, casualty and other repairs on Naval 
vessels, and some Navy reactivation work 
will continue. 


The amount of new construction to be 
started in the future will depend largely 
on the outcome of certain bills now pend- 
ing before Congress. All work authorized 
by legislation for fiscal 1952 has already 
been ordered. 


Employment Trends and Labor Requirements 


Employment in the industry has been 
rising steadily ever since the beginning 
of the Korean conflict, In March 1952 it 
was 275,),00, or 126,100 above the level 
of June 1950. However, shipyard employ- 
ment had declined, by the Spring of 1950, 
to the lowest level since 1959 and has 
only now recovered to about the point where 
it was in the Winter of 19)46-19h7. 


Employment in the private yards has 
recovered the numerical superiority which 
it possessed before Korea, March employ- 
ment in the private yards was 119, 100 in 
contrast to only 152,300 in the Navy yards, 


“as shown in the accompanying table. 


Private-yard employment is expected 
to continue to grow more rapidly than gov- 
ermnent employment over the next 6 months, 
Between March and September 1952 the 
aggregate gain in employment in the pri- 
vately operated yards reporting in the BES 


- survey would amount to 12.5 percent if all 


manpower requirements are met. The Navy 
yards, on the other hand, expect an in- 
crease of only 2 percent over March levels, 
The contemplated expansion for Navy and 
private yards combined would raise total 
employment in the industry to around 
296,000 by the fall of 19%, 


High Turnover in the Private Yards 


The February accession rate in pri- 
vate yards was much greater than would 
have been needed for expansion had separ- 
ations not been so numerous, as-shown in 
the table on the following page. 





Turnover Rates in Government and Private Ship 
and Boat Yards and in Durable Goods Manufacturing, 
February 1952 
(number of workers per 100 on payroll) 


Separations Accessions 


Industry Total Quits Layoffs Total 
Navy yards 1/ le pe les SUOLT 2.0 
Private yards i, 12.0 4.6 h.9 15.5 
Durable goods 

manufacturing 2/ 5.8 1.9 1.2 hel 


1/ Source: Bureau of Employment Security 
oF Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





The unusually high separation rate of 
the private shipyards as a group largely 
reflects the heavy lay-offs at yards which 
are engaged primarily in repair work, and 
which still employ a large proportion of 
all private shipyard workers. Repair work 
comes in at irregular intervals and can be 
completed in a relatively short time. Pri- 
vate repair yards, dependent principally 
on short-term contracts for special re- 
pair jobs, camot foresee how many workers 
they will need later on. They lay off 
comparatively large numbers when work on 
a contract is finished, and then hire 
large numbers to replenish or expand their 
staffs when a new contract is obtained. 
As projects near completion, quits begin 
to increase in anticipation of lay-offs. 
Navy yards, engaged in more regularly 
scheduled operations, are usually able to 
avoid large-scale lay-offs and quits, 


Hiring Practices 


It is customary among both private and 
Navy yards to call back former employees 
on a seniority basis whenever a job opens 
up. Forty-seven percent of the vacancies 
in private yards were filled by call-backs 
in February 19%. 


The sources from which private yards 
most frequently draw new hires are refer- 
rals from the appropriate trade unions, 
gate applicants, and local public employ- 
ment office referrals, In February 1952 
the public employment offices placed 27 
percent of all new hires in the private 
yards 


Because of increased demands for cer- 
tain skills some employers are not able 


ke ley 


Actual Employment January 1950 to March 1952 
and Estimated Required Employment for 
Selected Months in 1952 in Ship-and Boat- 
Building and Repair 
(thousands of workers ) 


Private Navy 
Total Yards Yards 


1950 
January 148. 6 T9 elt 6902 
February 9.6 81.2 68h, 
March 14709 80.2 6767 
May 146.2 80.0 66,2 
June 149.3 80.9 686), 
July 151.5 61.2 70.1 
August 166.3 91.7 Thed 
September 166.0 89,1 76.9 
October 169.6 88.6 81.0 
November 173.6 88.9 84.7 
December 181.2 91.9 89.5 

1951 Y/ 
January 194.5 96.5 98.0 
February 21529 108.9 10h. 
March 225.5 109.8 115.7 
June 236.5 112.) 12h.1 
July 2h0.7 115.4 125.3 
August 2h1.e5 114.4 127.1 
September 2h),.8 Lee W27els 
October 2h7.5 118.9 128.6 
November 256.6 127.0 129.6 
December 25705 12726 12929 

ig 
January pe 1/ 262.2 1560) 8151.2 
February p. 1/ 27bepume 8 1O9sG me lols 7 
March p. 1/ 275014 143.1 15220 
May 2/ 291.0 157.0 15.0 
July 2 29520 160.0 135.0 
September 2/ 296.0 161.0 155.0 





Preliminary. 

Actual employment. Source: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Anticipated requirements, Source: Bureau 
of Employment Security estimates based on 
data for reporting plants. 
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to obtain sufficient workers through the 
usual local sources and are, therefore, 
seeking additional sources of supply. The 
clearance system of the Employment Serv~ 
ices, previously mentioned, is one means 
by which they seek to find workers from 


other communities, Another means is by 
advertising in local and out-of-town news- 
papers and trade journals and on the ra- 
dio. In some cases the yards are recruit- 
ing directly through their own represen~ 
tatives in. outside localities, 


Navy yards are required to hire new 
workers from Civil Service registers un- 
til these lists are exhausted. Most 
yards have long been affected by the ab- 
sence or inadequacy of active registers. 
Navy employment officials usually list 
with the local Employment Service office 
serving the individual facility those job 
openings which camnot be filled from reg- 
isters. About a fourth of all new hires 
made by Navy yards as a whole in February 
1952 were made through local public em- 
ployment offices. 


The dearth of certain skilled ship- 
yard workers has affected the industry's 
recruitment practices, not only with re- 
spect to the channels used in seeking 
workers, but also with respect to hiring 
specifications. Upper age limits are 
sometimes waived for veterans, former 
employees, or applicants possessing cer= 
tain skills which are in short supply. In 
some yards there has been a relaxation of 
physical requirements for journeymen jobs. 
A few employers are willing to hire physi- 
cally handicapped workers if the nature 
of the work permits, However, this prac- 
tice is, as yet, not very widespread. Many 
personnel departments still require new 
entrants to pass a rigid physical examine 
tione 


‘Hours and Eamings 


All but 3 of the 62 yards which gave 
information on the scheduled work week 
were operating on a lO-hour week, Two of 
the remaining yards had a 48-hour schedule 
and a third reported a 50-hour week, The 
following table shows, for the private 
yards only, how the most recent hours and 
earnings figures compare with those in 
preceding periods and with durable goods 
menufacturing as a whole, 


Average Hours and Earnings in Private Ship 
and Boat Yards and in Durable Goods 
Manufacturing, for Selected Months VY 


Average Average Average 
Industry and Weekly Weekly Hourly 
Month Earnings Hours Earnings 
Private Ship and 
Boat Building: 
February 1951 $68.95 hoe5 $1. 702 
December 1951 7.12 0.5 1.850 
January 1952 pe 7h. 89 0.9 FES aE | 
February 1952 p. The 5 03 1.850 
Durable Goods 
Manufacturing: 
February 1952 Pe 72-87 h1,8 1.729 


pe Preliminary. 
ut Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 





As the table indicates, February weel 
ly and hourly earnings were above the over= 
all average for durable goods manufactur- 
ing as a whole although the work-week was 
shorter. 


Of the 28 yards which gave information 
on shifts 14 were operating on a 3-shift 
basis, 11 on a 2-shift basis, and 3 had 
only one shift. 
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Goal Mining Industry 


Long Term Employment Trend is Down 


URING the past 13 years, employment in Employment in Coal Mining (Cont'd) 

bituminous coal mining, which averaged 

378,200 in 1951, has pursued a fluctu- ALT Bap yess 0003) 
ating downward trend. In 192 it was some- 
what higher than in the previous 3 years Anthracite Bituminous 
but from that point, it declined through Coal Mining Coal Mining 
1945. During 1946, 1947, and 1948, it rose 
again but never reached the level of 192; 
and since 198 it has been declining. In 1951 1952 1951 1952 
April 1952, when 355,000 workers were em- 
ployed, employment was at the lowest point matt ag ns ee a 
of any month in the past 13 years (except te A 6 362. 
for months when there was a strike) and 25 tea ibe ah 362 355 
percent below the average for 192. Apr INA 3 


May 70 STL 
Employment in anthracite mining, which June 10 378 
averaged 69,100 in 1951, has declined mre | JV 66 359 
or less steadily over the past 13 years. Auge 68 an 
At the beginning of 1952, it was 26 percent make % aoe 
below the 191 average. Nove 67 368 
Employment in Coal Mining wee o7 369 
“All Employees (000'ts) Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Annual Anthracite Bituminous 
Tigre Ore aee Conte eekete The workweek in coal mining has 
1939. 88.9 388 .3 fluctuated widely during the past 13 
190 91.9 3.9 years. During World War II hours of 
191 92.3 431.4 work increased, but after the war they 
192 89.0 L7L,..6 declined. Nineteen forty-nine was a 
193 83. 4372 bad year. In that year, the average 
19h 80.8 19.2 workweek in anthracite mining was 30.2 
195 (207 383,7 hours and in bituminous mining, it was 
19446 81.8 37207 32.6 hours. Since then, the workweek 
1947 79 ols 425.6 in anthracite mining has changed very 
19148 80.0 438.2 little; it averaged 30.3 hours in 1951 
1949 773 399.0 and was 30.9 hours in February 1952. 
1950 7501 375.6 In bituminous mining on the other hand, 
1951 69.1 378.2 the average workweek increased to an 
average of 35.2 hours in 1951 and was 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 35. hours in March 1952. 
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Strip Mining Operation 
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Productivity has Increased in 
Bituminous Mines 


Productivity in anthracite mining 
has declined since 1939; in 1951, it 
was 7 percent below 1939. In bitumin- 
ous mining on the other hand, produc- 
tivity has greatly increased; in 1951, 
it was 36 percent above 1939. 


Index of Production per Man-Hour in Coal 





Mining 
1939 = 100 

Year Anthracite Bituminous 
1935 19 03 89.9 
1936 86.2 91.0 
1937 87.4 92.5 
1938 979 96.8 
1939 100.0 100.0 
190 98.5 103.2 
1941 100.5 10.7 
192 9261 105 .6 
193 8765 107.9 
194h 92.0 109.0 
1945 89.2 was Ay 
1946 93.5 a Neest 
197 90.5 £2555 
1948 90.5 L2ve3 
1949 90.6 Tig Hoe E 
1950 87.2 137.6 
1951 93.0 a/ 136.0 a/ 


Source: Bituminous Coal Institute 


a/ Based upon preliminary estimates of 
~ the Bureau of Mines 
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Proportion of Older Workers Increases 


Coal miners as a group are older 
than most other workers. In 199, the 
median age of all workers in anthracite 
mining was 3.1 years and in bituminous 
mining 38.6 years as compared with 35 
years for all workers in all industries 
covered by Old Age and Survivor's Insur- 
ance. While the median age of all workers 
in all industries covered by Old Age and 
Survivor's Insurance rose from 32 years 
in 1939 to 35 years in 199, in coal 
mining, the rise was from 39.4 to 3.1 
years in anthracite mining and from 36.8 
to 38.6 years in bituminous mining. 
Changes in proportion of workers in the 
younger and older age groups in coal 
mining are as follows; 








Anthracite Bituminous 
Age 1939 1949 1939 199 


Under 30 237% 15.6% 33.6% 26.2% 
Over 36-2 3 
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Suruey of Curent Local Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Openings Rise Slightly Between April and May 


UBLIC employment 
offices through- 
out the United 
States reported 
on May 14, 1952 that 
they were recruiting 
outside their respec- 
tive areas or states 
for 52,076 jobs in the 
major nonagricultural 
occupational categories. 
This figure marks an 
increase of less than one pereent in clear- 
ance orders between April 2 and May 14. 
Since Vay 1951, the total need for major 
nonagricultural occupational groups has 
declined from 59,857 to 52,076--a decrease 
of about 13 percent. The trend in clear- 
ance job openings since April 1950 is 
shown below: 








1950 lg 1952 
Apr 5) poy 5232 \) Jan's 10K) 36,280... .Jan.. 1900.53 ¥169 
19 5215 24 . 37,905 23. 15>, 057 
May 3 S,23/, Feb. 7” "40,160" Feb. “647 50, 150 
Pio Gi 73 21) £26064 20 50,203 
31, 10,870. Mar. . ‘7iv 4651284) Mars § '\51,102 
June 14 12,186 21 50,082 19 51,998 
28 13,306 Apr. 4 53,494 Apr. 2 51,730 
July 12 13,825 Igy sRiso7 16 44,641 
26 US HOBIE Aienge | 2 60,488 305 49),653 
Aug. 9 21,896 16 59,857 May 14 52,076 
230265379 2098 654.077 
Sept. 6 31,944 June 13 64,155 
20 32,034 27 63,610 
Oct. 4 35,861 July 11 61,624 
18. 55,874 25 61,788 
Nowe 20") 96,227) Aur sO. 962,525 
15 36,860 22 61,384 
29 32,986 Sept 5 59,318 
Dec. 13 32,192 19. 262586). 
27. 330579 Moet... 3 60704 
47°) 62,012 
31 60,902 
Nov. 14 59,115 
2G 5 PHL IS 
Dec. 12 55,395 
26 53,910 


The largest numerical change in clear- 


ance job orders between April and May 
occurred in the requests for workers in 
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the semiskilled group which declined 3,240 
or 26.2 percent. The sharp drop in open- 
ings for lumbermen, raftsmen and wood- 
choppers was larcely responsible for the 
change in this category during the past 
month. A significant increase in hard- 
to-fill job orders was shown for unskilled 
workers, raising the number from 3,130 to 
5,067--a 61.8 percent rise. 


Recent changes in the number of 
clearance job openings in major nonagri- 
cultural occupational categories are shown 
in the following table. 


Occupational Groups Number of Openings 


(Nonfarm) in Clearance Net Change 
April 2 May 14 Number Percent 
Total 51,730 52,076 # 346 eS) 
Professional and 2 
managerial Ss O77 Oe - 269 = 2.2 
Clerical and sales 4,758 5,274 # 516 410.8 
Service 970 1,458 # 488 £5023 
Skilled 18,541 19,455 #914 #4.9 
Semiskilled 12, 360 9,120 -3240 -26.2 
Unskilled 3,130 5,067 41937 61.8 


Clearance job openings for skilled 
workers remained higher than any other 
occupational group. These openings num- 
bered 19,455 and made up 37.4 percent of 
the total volume of clearance orders. The 
greatest number of orders was concentrated 
in the following occupations: machinists-——- 
3,564 in 45 states, a decline of 212 from 
the previous month; machine shop and related 
occupations, n.e.c.--2,884 in 32 states, a 
decline oi 87 orders; toolmakers. die 


The data presented in this articleare based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 


or in-adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 

| ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 








- sinkers and setters--2, 323 in 34 states, 
an increase of 336; and occupations in 


building of aircraft, n.e.c.--1,239 in 9 
states, an increase of 8 orders, with Cali- 
fornia and Ohio accounting for about 75 
percent of the demand. 


The two next largest numbers of job 
openings were in the professional and mana- 
gerial category with 11,702 openings (22.8 
percent of all hard-to-fill orders) and in 
the semiskilled occupational field, with 
9,120 openings (17.5 percent of the total 
volume of orders). 

Within the professional and managerial 
group, demand for all types of engineers 
made up about 42 percent of all hard-to- 
fill orders. Electrical and mechanical 
engineers continue to have the highest num- 
ber of clearance. openings--1,494 and 1,807 
respectively, reflecting only minor dec- 
lines from the previous month. Clearance 
job openings also remained high for drafts- 
men--2,895 in 45 states. 


Although the demand for lumbermen, 
raftsmen and woodchoppers dropped from 
8,855 to 5,167 during the past month, these 
occupations still comprise the bulk of 
requests in the semiskilled occupational 
field. Another important group within this 
category is machine shop and related 
occupations, n.e.c. with 1,050 clearance 
job openings in 21 states, an increase of 
242 since April. A sharp increase occurred 
in the number of requests for workers in 
occupations for building aircraft--from 
491 to 849, with more than half the requests 
coming from California. The demand for 
workers in occupations in fabricating tex- 
tile products, n.e.c. continued to fall 
during the past month--from 553 to 358. 
April 2 there were 804 orders for filers, 
grinders, buffers and polishers (metal), 
with 750 orders coming from New York. The 
May New York inventories showed only 28 
orders for this occupational group, with 
no explanation for the sudden drop. Because 
of that decline in orders the demand for 
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workers in this occupation fell below 100, 
and consequently, the occupation was not 
included in the May data. 


Of the additional 516 clearance orders 
placed in the clerical and sales occupa- 
tional group, 449 new orders were requested 
for stenographers and typists--raising the 


number of clearance job openings to 3,376 
in 41 states, but reflecting a drop of 49 
percent from a year ago. 


The decline of 12.9 percent which has 
occurred during the past year in the total 
number of clearance job openings was shared 
by almost all the major occupational groups. 
The two exceptions are the professional and 
managerial group and the unskilled worker 
classification, both of which reflected 
Significant increases. The largest 
numerical decline in clearance job openings 
was apparent in the semiskilled occupational 
field--3,786 for a drop of 29.2 percent. 

The following table is a summary of changes 
in clearance job openings since May 1951. 


Occupational Groups Number of Openings 





(Nonfarm) in Clearance Net Change 
May 1951 May 1952 Number Percent 

Total 59,857 52,076 -7781 -12.9 
Professional and 

managerial 10,959 11,702 # 743 ¢ 6.7 

Clerical and sales 9,016 5,274 —3742 -41.5 

Service 2,410 1,458 - 952 -39.5 

Skilled 20,529 19,455 -1074 - 5.2 

Semiskilled 12,906 9,120 -3786 29.2 

Unskilled 4,037 5,067 #1030 $25.5 


The following table shows for selec- 
ted occupational fields the number of 
clearance openings on the May 1951 and 
May 1952 State job inventories. 


SELECTED LOCAL SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS 1/ 
Summary of State Inventories of Job Openings 
Placed in Clearance 

May 14, 1952 


“No. of Clearance 


Openings a 

Occupation 5/16/51 SF AV Sere 
TOTAL (all groups) 59,657 52,076 
PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 10,959 11,702 
Accountants and auditors 63 112 

Authors, editors and 

reporters 64 150 
Chemists U4 de 3 
Engineers, chemical 374 S17 
Engineers, Civil 501 673 
Engineers, electrical 24993 1,494 
Engineers, industrial 358 388 
Engineers, mechanical 1,675 1,807 





No. of Clearance 


Openings 


Occupation B/1G75i 5/14/52 


Social and welfare workers 
Teachers, primary school 
and kindergarten 80 
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Trained nurses, 762 
Natural scientists, n.e.c. eel 
Aviators 58 
Draftsmen 2, 388 
Laboratory technicians 

and assistants 148 
Semiprof. Occup., n.6eCe 448 


Managers and officials, n.ee.c 92 


Others 08 
CLERICAL & SALES 9,016 


Bookkeepers and cashiers 
(except bank cashiers) 63 


Clerks, general office 348 
Office machine operators 203 
Statistical clerks and 

compilers 27 
Stenographers & typists 7,623 
Salespersons 80 
Others 672 
SERVICE 2,410 
SKILLED 20,529 
Machinists 3, S88 
Toolmakers, die sinkers 

& setters ea, 
Machine shop and related 

Occup., N.e.C. PARED 
Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, 

& sheet-metal workers 944 
Molders 623 
Boilermakers 94 
Structural & ornamental 

metal workers 375 
Welders and flame cutters 1,044 
Electricians 836 
Occup. in bldg. aircraft, 

N.eeeCe NS 
Pattern & model makers 

(except paper) 942 
Miners & mining machine 

operators 422 
Brick & stone masons & 

tile setters Eee 
Carpenters 314 
Painters, construction & 

maintenance 152 


28 


291 


104 
867 


116 
402 


No. of Clearance 


enings 
Occupation yp 
Plumbers, gas fitters & 


steam fitters 276 370 
Linemen & servicemen 

(telegraph, telephone & 

power ) 202 118 
Mechanics & repairmen, 

airplane 656 jee 
Mechanics & repairmen, 

motor vehicle 559 492 
Mechanics & repairmen, Ne@eCe 915 785 
Tool sharpeners & dressers 135 192 
Foremen, manufacturing Mens 147 
Others 5 O49 wore 
SEMI-SKILLED 12,906 9,120 
Occup. in fabr. of textile 

products, n.e.Ce 506 358 
Lumbermen, raftsmen & 

woodchoppers 2/ 7,440, Coste 
Machine shop and related 

OCCUD a, lees Cs 1, 364 iT, Use 
Structural & ornamental 

metal workers 128 108 
Occup. ini bldg. of 

aircraft, n.@.Ce 391 849 
Occup. in laundering, 

cleaning, dyeing, 

pressing of apparel & 

other articles 109 116 
Attendants, filling 
- stations and parking 

lots Th 105 
Others 2,888 1 07 
UNSKILLED 4,037 Tako ycon 
Ne€eCe Occupation not elsewhere classified. 


1/ Individual occupational fields (3-digit 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code 





} 
5 5/1 








groups) with a total of 100 or more openings 
on the State inventories are shown separatel 
for the Professional & Managerial, Skilled, 
Semi-skilled and Clerical and Sales groups. 









Generally, about 75 percent of the clearance 
openings in this category are continuously — 
filled by Canadian workers. The remainder _ 
represent currently unfilled openings. Howe 
ever, under existing arrangements, employers 
are legally obliged to make job openings 
filled by Canadian labor available to any 
qualified American workers seeking such 
employment. 


Unemployment Insurance Financial Developments 


Through December 31, 1951 


Gao unemployment insurance re- 
serve funds continued to climb during 
1951 and reached a record total of 
$7,782 million by the close of 1951 as in- 

coming revenue exceeded benefit outlays 
by a substantial margin. Gross additions 
to the funds totaled $1,651 million during 
the year. Of this amount $1,493 million 
was collected in State unemployment 
taxes while the remainder represented in- 
terest earned and credited to the State ac- 
counts in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 
Although there were significant changes 
in average employer contribution rates in 
a number of States, nationally the average 
increased only slightly from 1950. The 
total amount of taxes collected during 195l, 
however, was 25 percent greater than dur- 
ing the previous year as the volume of 
wages subject to contributions (taxable 
wages) rose sharply. Benefit expendi - 
tures, on the other hand, declined almost 
40 percent from 1950 as rising employ- 
ment absorbed a sizeable segment of the 
volume of compensable unemployment. 
The amount paid out in 1951 totaled about 
$840 million. This was equivalent to 0.9 
percent of taxable wages as compared 
with 2.3 percent in 1949 and 1.7 percent in 
TU. 


Incoming Revenue Rises.--The amount 
of State unemployment tax collections rep- 
resents a function of two variables--(a) 
the aggregate amount of taxable wages, 
and (b) the average employer contribution 


rate.!/ The expansion in employment and 
wage increases caused the aggregate a- 
mount of taxable wages to increase in all 


States during 1951. It is estimated that the 
national increase in such wages approxi- 
mated 12 percent. The average employer 
tax rate also increased, but the rise was 
very Slight. The total amount of unem- 
ployment contributions collected during 
1951, consequently, rose primarily as the 
result of the expansion in taxable wages. 
There were two States, however, with 
significant declines in the amount collect- 
ed. In Iowa, collections dropped to about 
half of the 1950 volume as the average 
rate fell from 1.3 percent for 1950 to 0.4 
percent for 1951. The more moderate 
drop in collections than in average rate 
is explained by the time lag between the 
period for which contributions are due 
and the date they are actually paid. First 
quarter 1951 collections in Iowa, conse- 
quently, reflected contributions for the 
fourth quarter of 1950 at the 1.3 percent 
rate. Tax collections in Washington de- 
clined by about 8 percent as the reduction 
in tax rates more than offset a 12 percent 
rise in the total amount of taxable wages. 


iy: Two States--Alabama and New Jersey 


--also require small amounts of con- 

tributions from employees. Tax col- 

leetions in these States, therefore, in- 
clude monies collected from workers 
as well as employers. 
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Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment 


[ata corrected 













































































































Amount of benefits 5/ 
Average paid for each $1 
employer Amounts as of December 31, 1951 collected 
Month contribution (in thousands) 
Region and year rates 
a a eee (pezcent) As of Dec. 31, 1951 
State first for 12 
payable month period Canal avixe Funds Since 12 month 
Arete sia) contributions Pearse available benefits ended 
: and ja 3/ for first Dec. 31, 
interest 2/ benefits 4/ 1951 
LEC OneReBceerane |.  cridosecaec 1.6 9/ $17,011, 725 $9, 229, 676 9/ $7,782, 048 10/ $0.63 $0.56 
Region I: 
Connecticut..... é Jan. 1938 1.8 350, 936 169, 020 181,915 56 32 
Maine ons host vache ..edoakeer 156 96, 956 57,738 9, 218 67 “17 
Massachusetts.... sinh Olesivters Pst 654, 323 513,335 140, 988 -90 251 
New Hampshire.... miss AO sislerele 1.9 1, O91 39, 947 21,1 ALL 8 
Rhode Island..... eed cis tice 2.7 g/ 161, 818 138, 828 9/ 22,990 -97 1.6 
Vernonticsa vise cor sie dOvaciak 1.6 30, 594 14,876 15,718 5 55 
Region II: 
New Jersey....... Jan. 1939 es 9/ 937, 604 487,119 9/ 450, 485 .62 69 
New York.......+2 Jan. 1938 Qeih 2, 939, 710 1,879,194 1, 060,516 ares +58 
Region III: 
Delaware.......+. Jan. 1939 ‘t 28,072 12, 33 15,159 59 : +53 
Penisylvania..... Jan. 1938 a 1, 367, 715 757,27 610, 64 52 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Cole... pa ee sate rite 76,886 26, 208 50, 678 3 35 
Maryland......... eeidown sie 10 264, 970 143, 969 121, OL 62 58 
North Carolina... md cists § 1.5 269, 409 97,123 172, 287 on 12 
Virginia, ........ Wa sBOe see's 1.0 158, 923 69,293 89, 630 51 . 
West.Virginia.... Bas CO sarins 1.3 182,171 91, 819 90, 351 59 61 
Region V; 
Alabama.......... tine ADs vistas 1.2 169, 961 104, 256 65,705 -70 52 
Florida. «sesnseee Jan. 1939 9 145,507 67, 750 11,757 “2 72 
Georgia........+. Studoeen Js ee 189, O46 70, 876 118,170 : 56 
Mississippi...... Apr. 1933 tee 76, 237 3, 003 i 43, 234 Wg 93 
South Carolina... July 1938 1.5 103, 397 , 823 57,574 52 53 
Tennessee......-. Jan. 1938 1.5 227, 673 123,919 103, 754 61 72 
Region VI: 
Kentucky........- Jan. 1939 a, 207, 819 74,138 133, 681 ary .60 
Michigan,........ July 1938 1.5 927,727 570, 894 356, 834 Are! 60 
Gis Reeoeraeducca Jan. 1939 Pedi 950, 609 378,716 571, 893 51 38 
Region VII: 
TATA RSI arses ala ea July 1939 5 tal 1, 084, 340 610, 466 473, 873 74 81 
Taddana deere «cle ere Apr. 1938 1.0 381, 591 164,186 217, 405 52 50 
Wisconsin........ July 1936 8 326, 466 89, 060 237, 406 10/ .34 42 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota........ Jan. 1938 Fi 22], 18% 100, 510 127,274 * 265 
Montana...... July 1939 1.8 56, 089 20, 5544 35,535 45 
North Dakota. Jan. 1939 1.6 17, 545 6,996 10, 549 ee 62 
South Dakota..... iyo hOiateiei via 1 16,150 4,528 11, 622 3 oy 
Region IX: 
Towa Senate a July 1938 4 147, 818 yo, 413 105, 405 “2 256 
Kansas.....-- ie Jan. 1939 1.0 114,219 Wy 623 . 69,596 . : 52 
Missouri doses 1.3 359,90 145, 763 214,143 oye 5 
Nebraskea......... be cdots Late 9 56, 229 17,150 39, 079 36 
Region X: 
Arkansas......... Bando stelorss 1.6 78, 846 38,520 40, 326 57 .60 
Louisiana........ Jan. 1938 1.8 216, 369 110,171 106,198 57 67 
Oklahoma......... Dec. 1938 1.0 110,520 61,089 49, 451 69 -T4 
MERA cevtewncse 6 Jan. 1938 26 351,125 102, 851 24g, 274 3) 230 
Region XI 
Colorado.......-. Jam. 1939 9 84, 673 23,122 61,550 035 +23 
New Mexico....... Dec, 1938 1.9 38,935 9, 901 29, 03) 230 220 
tala. sexsarsiont Jan. 1938 £20 63,892 30, 704 33,188 255 67 
Wyoming.....+..-. Jan. 1939 eS 21,893 7,910 13, 983 - 43 
Region XII: 
APL 200A. vse'sis1052 Jan. 1938 1.6 53, 898 18,880 - 35, 018 40 224 
California......: Shab beads 2.4 g/ 1,925,395 1,250, 774 9/ 674, 48s ci2 52 
Hawalige} alysis Jan. 1939 rig 35,733 12, 654 23, 080 5 .69 
Nevada........-. dedassces 1.7 25,175 11,732 13, 44h 55 66 
Region XIII: 
Alaska peli dOetinerg 2.7 21,499 11,53 9, 968 61 74 
Tdaho dss cess 1s Sept. 1938 2.0 49,783 18, 370 31, 413 43 38 
Oregon Jan, 1938 1.4 182, 838 103, 646 79,192 6 “19 
Washington Jan. 1939 1.9 383,997 179, 877 HOES: 











1/ Preliminary estimates. Data do not include effect of voluntary contributions from employers. 

2/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; interest earned by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and reported by Treasury; and con- 
tributions from employees. -Also includes the excess of contributions on wages earned by railroad workers through June 30, 1939, over the amounts transferred to 
the railroad unemployment insurance account, and refund of $1 million by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for 1936 
under title IX of the Social Security Act. 

3 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939; excludes benefits paid under Reconversion Unemployment 
Benefits for Seamen program in effect July 1, 1947-June 30, 1950. 

4 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in U.S, Treasury. 

zy Excludes benefits paid under Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen program, 


Taxable wages as used here mean wages of $3,000 or less. For some States for years in which taxable wages were not identical with wages of $3,000 or less, an 
estimate was used, 
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Region I; 
2.2 8 = a) 1.2 1.5 a 9 3.2 1.4 6 9.9 9.9 53.0 41.5 Connecticut 
3.4 2.1 2.3 8 6 OU 12 1.4 3.1 2.4 Leg 9.6 9.1 66,6 33.9 Maine 
2.2 1.4 2.2 1.0 .6 1.5 1.7 1.5 Fa os aes 2.8 3.8 17.u 13.8 Massachusetts 
eT 1.4 2.1 ar st a3 a) 1.2 F(s) 2.7 i 6.9 6.6 31.5 26,2 New Hampshire 
4,5 2.5 3.3 Tu ie 2.3 1.9 2.6 6.2 2.9 2.8 4,2 587 16,1 15.2 Rhode Island 
ey 1.1 1.6 6 3 aU 8 9 3.0 2.0 9 10,2 9.8 59.8 36.8 Vermont 
Region II: 
—ee Lae ine 1.4 2.8 1.8 1.5 2.8 AG) teal 12.5 alg hs 51.6 on New Jersey 
2: 1.8 2.1 1.2 at a1: et, lest 3.3 2.7 1.6 8.2 8.9 36.2 38. New York 
Z Region III: 
=e- 8 1.0 5 6 1.0 5 4 seal ein a4 6.0 5.8 30.1 24.5 Delaware 
2.7 1.9 1.5 .6 5 1.6 9 .6 2.0 1.5 8 7.4 7.5 31.9 29.7 Pennsylvenia 
; Region IV; 

8 a 9 8 abe 4 6 6 a A et 9.0 9.3 63.5 31-2. Dist. of Col. 
Sey] 13 1.4 4 1.0 2.3 9 8 2.5 1.4 6 ds 8.3 37-7 29.8 Maryland 
2.4 aie Leal : 2 5 2 5 1.6 1.2 at Ws 11.1 53.5 50.9 North Carolina 

/ 1.9 1.3 1.6 5 #) 7 ‘ 5 1.4 9 5 7.2 2 60.9 2.8 Virginia 
3.9 Lee 1.0 55 al 1.3 aT 5 19 1.6 8 8.6 8.5 5u.7 36.3 West Virginia 
Region V: 
3.9 1.8 1.8 8 9 2.2 1.0 9 2.3, 1.5 8 6,4 6.6 Pgs 27.6 Alabama 
=— 1.6 2.6 1.8 4 8 9 8 1.4 oo od. 8.2 7.7 4 ee Florida 
oe Vln wets aii ‘6 18 if Aspe waugy ‘a an 9:8 9.5 61.9 504 Georgia 
= Te] 2.2 2 23 ot eT 8 Eyst ab 8 lve: 12.2 poten 91.1 41.6 Mississippi 
act) 1.4 1.4 at ot 4 5 6 2.0 1.4 8 7.6 7.6 52.7 29.5 South Caroline 
2.3 1.5 1.9 1.2 4 1.5 1.2 Led 2.4 eg ie 8.8 8.5 54.6 4.9 Tennessee 
Region VI; 
--- 1.8 Dey a8 4 1.0 6 6 1.9 1.5 ala STS 13.1 78.0 544 Kentucky 
Ss 2.5 1.5 6 2.3 2.3 8 8 1.9 Last 9 6.9 7.0 8.0 26.5 Michigan 
a tee 12 4 5 ee 4 4 1.5 1,4 an 9.2 8.9 3 36.7 Ohio 
: Region VII: 
pou oes eT 9 8 1.6 8 8 1.8 1.5 Sc) 7.4 (ial poet 30.9 Illinois 
ae Tet 1.2 5 a4 Sek 13 ou slat 6 5 8.3 8.0 8.7 2.4 Indiana 
1.6 x Arf 4 a5) 6 2 3 ed aT 3 11.8 ae 49.8 15 Wisconsin 
Region VIII; 
1.8 1.5 Del 7 ae: 250 ot 4 1a 1.2 6 9.1 8.8 49,4 38.4 Minne sota 
--- --- 3.1 2, at Sif 5 .6 1. PT. 8 12.9 13.0 104.0 53.5 Montana 
— 1.8 2.0 1.5 | (13/) 4 ol 4 8 1.8 1.0 8.6 9.0 43.8 30.4 North Dakota 
—= 1.0 2-0 8 a ce 42 3 .6 9 .6 8.6 9.0 55.8 37.3 South Dakota 
Region IX: 
—— 1.9 1.4 at 4 ot 3 As ar 6 3 12.0 1953 Tiss 53.3 Towa 
ees 1.4 Tee, 8 8 2.2 Si 5 9 ed 5 10.4 2.3 57.2 8:3 Kansas 
--- 8 1.0 6 af 1.5 age 8 1.3 et .6 10.4 10. 56.0 a Missouri 
--- Led 1.5 1.0 Re 8 4 3 a) 8 4 9.3 9.2 56.9 42.6 Nebraska 
Region X: 
--- 1.6 2.5 1.4 4 1.3 9 8 aT ef 9 8.5 8.3 62.2 29.6 Arkansas 
1.5 2.1 pue 1.9 6 1.8 <8 Av 1.9 2.0 ane 9.8 9.8 52.7 36.7 Louisiana 
=< ee: 137 1.0 a7 2.1 1.2 6 ime 1.4 8 6.9 6.7 41.9 29.6 Oklahoma 
1.2 1.4 ie 6 2 Fi 3 A 4 5 uo 7.9 7.6 49.1 32.1 Texas 
Region XI: 
- 2.1 2.5 aha el ou Ae 3 8 Atl of 11.3 10.7 54.2 47.2 Colorado 
a 2.6 Bor ash Ls) 22 22 a5 AS 8 4 10.2 10.8 52.8 43,4 New Mexico 
3.0 1.9 1.6 sige +2 2.0 1.0 1.0 1.8 1.6 = 10.3 9.8 38,0 38.9 Utah 
--- 2.8 | 2.9 | 1.3 | (13/) 3 23 ae sili Neel .6 9.5 9.8 53.5 35.9 Wyoming 
Region XII; 
2.8 Pal “il 9 ai si 5 1.5 aed 4 11.3 LI. 130.5 50.4 Arizona 
1.2 1.9 a. 1.9 te 2.8 2.1 4.0 PET Tee 8.5 8. Bali 36.8 California 
EME 4 v4 al | (13/) cy oe ee || siRy 28 10.7 10. 63,3 39.8 Hawaii 
= 2.6 2 2) al vil 29 2.3 2.4 aan 12.4 si ee 54.7 45.1 Nevada 
E Region XIII; 
--- 1.9 9 7 2.9 3.4 1.3 9 42,8 Alaska 
—— 3.3 5 5 1.3: 1.5 8 12 46.0 Idaho 
2.9 1.8 6 1.0 2.4 2.4 peat 8 31.6 Oregon 
== re7 4 aun DeT 2.3 1.0 11 46,9 Washington 




















U/ Data in column XXII indicate what percentage of covered workers employed in the State during an average month in fiscal year 1951 could, from funds available on 
December 31, 1951, be paid all benefits due them under laws enacted by Jamary 1, 1952 assuming: (1) the average weekly benefit amount would be edual to that paid 
in the State during October-December 1951, and (2) all claimants would be eligible for and would receive the maximum number of weeks of benefits payable under the 
State law. (For Michigan and Wisconsin, claimants were assumed to have only one base period employer ). 

3/ Data in column XXIII indicate what percentage of covered workers employed in the State during an average month in fiscal yeer 1951 could, from funds available on 
December 31, 1951, be paid all benefits due them if the State's benefit formula were replaced by one providing wiform duration of 26 weeks and a weekly benefit 
amount equal to 1/20 of high quarter earnings, with a $5 minimum and a $30 maximum (or according to a schedule with allowance for dependents which will yield the 
same weekly benefit amount), and assuming all claimants will receive benefits for 26 weeks, The State average weekly benefit amomts used in these calculations 
were derived from distributions of high quarter earnings of eligible claimants which were built up from size-of-check distributions reported by each State. 

9/ Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 

10/ Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since January 1, 1938. 

1i/ Based on 23 States paying benefits January 1, 1938. 

12/ Based on 49 States paying benefits January 1, 1939. 

13/ Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Increases of less than 25 percent 
were reported by 31 States while 15 States 
reported increases ranging from 25 to 50 
percent. Two of the remaining States-- 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania--reported 
1951 tax collections 83 percent and 104 
percent greater than their respective 1950 
volumes. In both of these States, higher 
tax rates were assigned in 1951 because 
of the heavy benefit experience of 1949-50. 
In Connecticut, employer contribution 
rates averaged 1.8 percent in 1951 as com- 
pared with 1.2 percent in 1950. In Penn- 
sylvania, the average rate increased from 
1.0 percent to 1.6 percent. In the latter 
State, the experience rating provisions 
were amended during 1951; in the absence 
of these amendments, the average rate 
for 1951 would have exceeded 2.0 percent. 


Benefit Outlays Continue to Decline 


Job opportunities were better 
throughout most of the Nation during 1951; 
benefit outlays, consequently, dropped in 
all but two States. Rising unemployment 
in the textile industry was primarily re- 
sponsible for increased benefit expendi- 
tures in North Carolina and Rhode Island. 
Benefit costs in these two States were 5 
and 7 percent greater than their respec- 
tive 1950 totals. The smallestdecline was 
reported in Michigan (3.5 percent), 
where restrictions on civilian production 
brought benefit costs to only slightly under 
the 1950 total. Declines in other States 
ranged from 8 percent in Indiana to 66 
percent in Colorado. Twelve States re- 
ported decreases of 50 percent or more; 
nationally, benefits were almost 40 per- 
cent lower than during 1950. 


Average employer tax rates ranged 
from 0.4 percent in Iowa to 2.7 percent in 
Alaska, Massachusetts, New York and 
Rhode Island where all employers paid 
the full standard rate in the temporary 
absence of reduced contribution rates. 
Despite the suspension of reduced rates 
in Rhode Island, the heavy benefit expend- 
itures in that State resulted in an outlay 
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of $1.05 for each dollar of contributions 
collected during 1951. However, benefit 
expenditures represented less than half 
the amounts collected in 17 States during 


the year. Nationally, the benefit-collec- 
tion ratio averaged $.56 for 1951 and $.63 
for the entire period since benefits were 
first payable. The relatively heavy com- 
pensable unemployment and high benefit 
costs characteristic of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are reflected in cumulative 
ratios of $.90 and $.97, respectively, in 
these two States. The lowest such ratio 
was recorded in New Mexico, where only 
30 cents has been paid in benefits for 
each dollar collected in employer taxes 
since December 1938. 


Adequacy of Reserves.--The end-of- 
1951 balance of $7,782 million in State un- 
employment reserves represents a new 
peak in the dollar amount of such funds. 
In relative terms, however, reserves have 
actually declined. The current reserve is 
equivalent to 8.6 percent of taxable wages. 
This is identical with the ratio at the 
close of 1950, but is substantially lower 
than the 11.8 percent peak attained at the 
end of 1945. Thus, although reserves are 
now about $870 million greater than they 
were a few months after the end of World 
War II, the more rapid rise in taxable 
wages (indicating a large increase in the 
potential liability of the system) has re- 
sulted in a decline in the relative ade - 
quacy of these funds. 


The reserve percentages varied wide- 
ly among the States. Fifteen States ended 
the year with ratios in excess of 10 per- 
cent; the Kentucky ratio of 13.1 percent 
was the highest in the Nation. The Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island ratios of 3.8 
and 3.7 percent, respectively, were the 
lowest. Current reserves in these States, 
therefore, were equivalent to less than 
one and one-half years of contributions at 
the current rate. Of greater significance 
is the fact that the Rhode Island reserve 
declined during 1951 both in terms of dol- 
lar amount and in relation to taxable 
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AVERAGE TAX AND COST RATES, 1I95l 
AND STATUS OF RESERVES ON DECEMBER 3l, 195I 
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1951* (gsi STATE RESERVE AS A PERCENT OF TAXABLE WAGES, DECEMBER 31, !95| 
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wages. This decline in reserve funds oc- 
curred during a period of relative pros- 
perity throughout most of the Nation and 
despite the absence of reduced contribu- 
tion rates in the State. 


The State reserve funds also differ 
significantly from one another if we use 
as a measure the percent of covered 
workers who could be paid the maximum 
duration under the State formula (column 
XXII, table 1). These ratios reflect not 
only the relative size of reserve funds, 
but the statutory provisions as well. Thus, 
the combined reserves of all 51 States are 
large enough to finance the payment of 
benefits for the State maximum duration 
to about 44 percent of all covered work- 
ers. The reserves of Montana and Ari- 
zona are more than great enough to pay 
such benefits to all covered workers in 
the State. The relatively low reserves of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island are again 
revealed in these ratios. In each of these 
States, less than one out of every five 
workers could be paid maximum benefits 
out of current reserves. 


If we adjust these ratios for the dif- 
ferences in State benefit provisions, then 
the variations among States is reduced 
considerably. In column XXIII of table 1, 
the elimination of these differences is 
attempted in the substitution of a uniform 
benefit formula for all States. The bene- 
fit formula used in these computations 
provides for 26 weeks of benefits for all 
eligible claimants at a weekly benefit rate 
of 1/20 of high-quarter earnings with a 
minimum of $5 and a maximum of $30, 
or according to a schedule with depend- 
ents allowances which would yield the 
Same average weekly benefit amount. Un- 
der this uniform formula, the combined 


51 State reserves could finance the pay- 
ment of such benefits to about 36 percent 


of all covered workers. The reserves of 
only five States are large enough to pay 
such benefits to half or more of their 
covered workers. The figures for Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island remained 
lowest. of all States with 13.8 and 15.2 
percent, respectively. 


Although these ratios are useful for 
roughly comparing the size of State re- 
serve funds with one another, they cannot 
be used for measuring the adequacy of 
individual State reserves. Their basic 
weakness lies in their failure to take in- 
to account the wide differences in eco- 
nomic and industrial characteristics a- 
mong the States. These differences, as 
well as the variations in benefit formulas, 
are reflected in the benefit cost experi- 
ence of the States. During any one year, 
benefit costs vary significantly from 
State to State in accordance with the dif- 
ferences in statutory provisions and in 
economic conditions. Even within a giv- 
en State, cost experience will change 
from year to year as business conditions 
improve or deteriorate. Average benefit 
costs over a number of years--preferably 
over a complete business cycle--there- 
fore, should be used in evaluating the ade- 
quacy of the States’ reserve. This ap- 
proach is used in a series of studies of 
long-range benefit financing which have 
been undertaken by 32 States. These 
studies involve the preparation of esti- 
mates of average benefit cost over a com- 
plete business cycle and under alterna- 
tive economic and legislative assump- 
tions. The ultimate goal of these projects 
is the formulation of a sound financial 
policy for each of the respective unem- 
ployment insurance programs. 
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LABOR MARKET Keynotes 


CHANGES APRIL TO MAY 
(in millions) 





EMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 





Based on sample week containing 8th of month. 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Employment Security. 





THE civilian labor force rose by slightly over 1 mil- 
lion between April and May to 62.8 million, approx- 
imately the same level as in May 1951 and May 1950. 
The rise was seasonal, reflecting increased agricul- 
tural activity and, to a lesser extent, a growth in con- 
struction and other outdoor activity. 


A rise in total employment accounted for all of the 
‘increase in the civilian labor force as employment in 
May rose more than a million to reach 61.2 million, 
the same level as that of May 1951. About half of the 
expansion occurred in agricultural employment which 
rose to 7.0 million, and half in nonagricultural em- 
ployment which climbed to 54.2 million. Compared 
with May of last year agricultural employment was. 
some 400,000 fewer and nonagricultural employment 
some 400,000 higher this year. 


Unemployment remained virtually unchanged at 1.6 
million between April and May. While a seasonal de- 
cline is customary between these two months current 
low levels of unemployment apparently effectively re- 
sist further downward pressures. Although unem- 
ployment has been down to 1.6 million 1] different 
months since the end of World War II it has not once 
.dropped below this apparent ‘‘floor.’’ 


Insured unemployment continued its downward trend 
in May, dropping approximately 51,000 to a level of 
1,100,900 during the sample week, or 3.2 percent of 
covered employment during the 12 months ending in 
September 1951. Most States participated in the drop 
in insured unemployment. Heaviest relative insured 
unemployment was reported in the three New England 
States of Maine, Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
where the proportion exceeded 7 percent. The fourth 
highest State was Massachusetts with 5.1 percent. 
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LABOR MARKET Keynotes 





HE Supreme Court decision of June 2 
that the President’s seizure of the 
steel industry was unconstitutional 
and the industry-wide steel strike which 
commenced immediately overshadowed 
other labor market developments in early 
June. The 6 to 3 decision ruled that the 
President does not have inherent powers 
to take possession of property to solve la- 
bor disputes in order to prevent work stop- 


pages. 


Reaction to the decision was immediate. 
The President turned the steel plants back 
to industry. Some 650,000 CIO steel 
workers--whose contract with the indus- 
try expired last December 3l--went on 
strike, and the Government banned steel 
shipments from warehouses to manufac- 
turers of civilian products in order to 
conserve steel for defense needs. ' 


While steel inventories are apparently 
high, a prolonged steel strike would have 
a rippling effect upon employment in other 


. industries starting with layoffs in ‘‘cap- 


tive mines’’ and in steel and coal hauling 
railroads and extending through steel-us- 


‘ing industries as rapidly as stocks become 


depleted. 


Other earlier developments on the labor 
front had exerted a stabilizing influence. 
The strike of petroleum refinery workers 
which began April 30 and led to Govern- 
ment curtailment in the use of aviation 
gasoline was settled and Government re- 
strictions were removed--striking West- 
ern Union operators reached an agree- 
ment and returned to work--and the 3- 


-year dispute between the railroads and 


the operating brotherhoods was finally 
resolved and operation of the railroads 
returned to private ownership. 


The general stability of the economy with 
gradually expanding defense activity and 
a general softening in the consumer goods 


segment continued during May. Govern- 


ment controls were eased as the Federal 
Reserve Board suspended controls over 


installment buying (Regulation W) and an- 
nounced that it was ‘‘actively considering’’ 
relaxing controls over real estate credit 
(Regulation X). Easing metal supplies led 
NPA to remove controls from lead, bis- 
muth, cadmium and antimony and to ease 
curbs on zinc. Supplies of steel and alu- 
minum available to the construction indus- 
try and to civilian goods producers were 
increased and curbs on the construction 

of entertainment and recreational facili- 

_ ties were relaxed on the assumption that 
there would be no steel strike. 


Gross National Product rose again in the 
first quarter of this year to an annual 
rate of $339.5 billion as compared with 

$ 334.5 billion in the preceding quarter 
and $319.5 billion in the first quarter of 
1951. Since average prices remained un- 
changed between the fourth quarter of last 
year and the first quarter of this year the 
rise in GNP represented a larger phys- 
ical volume of production. 


The most dynamic element in the GNP 
figures was national defense expenditures 
which during the first quarter constituted 
about 13 percent of total national output as 
compared with 8 percent a year ago. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that since March 
the defense program has made more rap- 
id progress and that outlays for national 
security purposes are now at an annual 
rate of about $54 billion as against $47 
billion in the first quarter. Rising ex- 
penditures for hard goods and construc- 
tion are responsible for the increase in 
defense spending--production of military 
soft goods is on the way down and plant 
expansion, while still rising, is advancing 
at a much slower pace. 


Within the civilian economy construction 
activity continues strong--consumer hard 
goods industries, particularly appliances, 
appear to be adjusting downward and there 
is some evidence that declining consumer 
soft goods may be levelling off. 
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Profits of United States manufacturing corporation before taxes were 12 per- 
cent higher, and sales were 17 percent higher in 1951 than they were in 1950, 
according to the SEC and the Federal Trade Commission. Profits after 
taxes, however, were 12 percent lower than in 1950 but were about the same 
as in 1948 and above 1947 and 1949. 


Taking a look at 1952, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics predicted a. con- 
tinuing strong demand in the United States but a decline in exports for farm 
products. Prices received by farmers are expected to be below 1951 levels 
and prices paid by farmers will probably be above those of last year. Never- 
theless, the volume of products sold this year may be enough to offset lower 
prices and the net income of farm operators probably will be about the same 
or slightly less than in 1951. 


Rising defense employment and seasonal increases in nondefense activity 
combined to ease unemployment problems in a number of areas, according to 
the BES. Asa result, three Michigan areas--Detroit, Flint and Grand Rap- 
ids--which had “‘substantial labor surpluses’’ were reclassified in May as 
areas of ‘‘moderate labor surpluses’’ (see story elsewhere in this issue). At 
the same time unemployment rose in two North Carolina areas as textile em- 
ployment continued to drop. One labor shortage area, San Diego, was reclas- 
sified as having a balanced labor supply as the stretchout in the aircraft pro- 
gram reduced the heavy demand for workers. 


Industrial production declined in April and May largely because of labor dis- 
putes, according to the Federal Reserve Board. Output in April dropped to 
216 percent of the 1935-39 average as compared with 220 percent in March 
and 223 percent in April 1951. Both durable and nondurable goods output de- 
clined during the month. Durable goods production declined 2.5 percent as 
steel output dropped 10 percent and the activity in the machine industries was 
reduced about 2 percent--largely because of curtailments in television and 
appliance production. Primary aluminum production and military hard goods 
output rose. Curtailment in cotton and wool textile industries was largely 
responsible for a further decrease in April in the output of nondurable goods. 





Construction expenditures established a new high for the month in May when 
they totalled nearly $2.8 billion, $100 million more than in May 1950, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce and the BLS. Despite the new May rec- 
ord the rise from April was less than seasonal--an increase of only about 
$220 million. Greater than seasonal rises were reported for military con- 
struction and public industrial construction=-which includes atomic energy 
projects--and in private commercial construction which responded to the 
March relaxation on the use of materials. 


Total value of new construction put in place for the first five months of this 
year was $11.9 billion as compared with $11.5 billion during the same five 
months of 1951. Expenditures for private construction at $8.1 billion for this 
period was 4 pe&cent below that of 1951 while public construction expenditures, 
at $3.8 billion, was up 25 percent. 


Zooming construction activity led to a new forecast for 1952. The current 
outlook is for a new record of construction expenditures this year of over $32 
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billion. Private investment for the year is estimated at $2] billion--about 
the same as last year--and public outlays at nearly $11 billion--an increase 
of $1.6 billion over 1951. 


Housing starts rose 10 percent from March to April when 108,000 dwelling 
units were begun, according to the BLS as compared with 98,000 starts in 
March and 96,200 starts in April 1951. The March-April increase was en- 
tirely in private owned new housing--public housing starts declined. 


Manufacturing employment declined in April after having remained relatively 
stable in January, February and March, according to the BLS. At 15,754,000 
manufacturing employment in April was down 82,000 from the March level 
and 201,000 below the level of April 1951. The decline between March and 
April occurred as nondurable goods establishments reduced employment rolls 
by 95,000 while durable goods manufacturers expanded employment only 
13,000. Heaviest declines in the nondurable goods occurred in the apparel and 
textile industries while the transportation equipment industry caused the ex- 
pansion in durable goods employment. 


Over the year April 1951 to April 1952 largest employment increases occurred 
in transportation equipment (up 93,000), machinery (up 59,000), and ordnance 
(up 37,000). Greatest declines over the same period were reported for tex- 
tile mills (down 120,000), lumber (down 86,000), and apparel (down 58,000). 


In mid-April production workers in manufacturing earned an average of $1.66 
an hour--including overtime and other premium pay--according to the BLS, 
an increase of 8¢ an hour or 5 percent from April 1951. Weekly earnings, on 
the average, amounted to $66.24 in April as compared with $67.19 in March 
and $64.70 in April 1951. 


Over the year gains in hourly pay rates varied widely between industries. The 
sharpest increases--ranging from 64 to almost 9 percent--were achieved by 
workers in the rubber, electrical machinery, food, ordnance and transporta- 
tion equipment industries. The smallest gains--less than 1 percent--were re- 
ported for the 2 million production workers in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries. 


Average weekly hours in manufacturing dropped to 40.0 in April from 40.6 in 
March and 41.0 in April 1951. Declines between March and April were re- 
ported by nearly every industry whether engaged in durable or nondurable 
goods production. 


Rising food prices and rents resulted in a 0.4 percent increase in the cost of 
living between March and April. According to the Consumers’ Price Index 
of the BLS living costs in April were 188.7 percent of the 1935-39 average as 
compared with 184.6 percent in April 1951 and 168.5 percent in April 1950. 
Apparel costs which have been dropping steadily since last September con- 
tinued to decline in April. 
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Insured Unemployment Continues Decline in May 


ONTINUING unemployment among 

workers covered by State unemploy- 

ment insurance programs showed a 
further seasonal decline between April 
and May, according to preliminary data 
for the 4 weeks ended May 24. Weeks of 
unemployment claimed by these workers 
moved downward for the fourth consecu- 
tive month, declining 3.8 percent from 
April to an average weekly volume of 
1,104,000. At the same time, following a 
substantial rise in April, initial claims 
decreased 8 percent to a weekly average 
of 214,900 in May. Weekly data for April 
and May are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended claims unemployment 
Apri. 5 252,900 elo ls 00 
12 238,400 1,143,000 
19 229,200 1,159,800 
26 224,200 Lae O00 
May? (3. 222,800 1,121,000 
10 228,800 1,115,000 
Ng a2 183600 1,105,200 
24 194,100 1,05.5,100 
Weekly averages 
April 233,600 1,148,200 
May 214,900 1,104,000 


A number of factors exerted diverse in- 
fluences upon claims activity during the 
month of May. The reduction in initial 
claims represented a partial return to 
more normal levels following the sizea- 
ble increase in April due to the beginning 
of a new uniform benefit year in a few 


States and to the availability of a new quar- 


ter’s wage credits for benefit purposes on 
April 1 in most of the remaining States. 
Also contributing to a lower volume of ini- 


tial claims, as well as weeks claimed, 
were the expansions in outdoor activities-- 
construction, agriculture, logging and lum- 
bering--particularly in those States where 
substantial increases in these industries 
had been delayed by a late spring. On the 
other hand, both initial claims and weeks 
claimed were augmented by effects of 

(1) the slack season in garment and leath- 
er products manufacturing, coal mining, 
and tobacco processing; (2) the contin- 
uing weakness in the textile industry; (3) 
curtailments in furniture and other house- 
hold equipment, especially refrigerators; 
(4) labor-management controversies ina 
variety of industries including steel, oil, 
communications, construction, lumbering 
and logging, and bakeries; and (5) admin- 
istrative factors in Californiaand Virginia. 
However, the downward pressures on the 
volume of weeks of unemployment claimed 
outweighed the adverse influences. Chief 
among these were expanding job oppor- 
tunities in outdoor activities, and some 
recalls inthe garment, textile, shoe, 

food processing, and mining industries. 
Several States attributed part of their re- 
duction in weeks claimed to the exhaus- 
tion of benefit rights. 


During the week ended May 10, 1952, in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.2 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in the 12-month 
period ended September 30, 1951. In com- 
parison, this percentage was 3.4 in the 
preceding month and 3.0 in May a year 
ago. However, in May 1950, insured un- 
employment represented 5.4 percent of 
the menthly average of covered workers 
employed during the 12-month period 
ended with the preceding September. It 
should be noted that these percentages do 


_ not always reflect the full extent of unem- 


Al 





ployment among workers previously em- 
ployed in covered industries because 
claimants who have exhausted benefit 
rights are no longer filing claims. 


Altogether, 33 States experienced a decline 
in their insured unemployment percent- 
ages between April and May of this year. 
The decreases amounted to a full percent- 
age point or more in nine States, with the 
largest declines in North Dakota, (5.4 to 
1.0), Montana (3.8 to 1.6), and Arkansas 
(5.3 to 3.3). -Increases occurred in the 
insured unemployment percentages in 12 
States, while no change was recorded from 
the preceding month in four States. 
12 States showing an increase were IIli- 
nois, Alabama, Vermont, and nine States 
on the eastern seaboard. Most of these 


tive factors. 


The 


States were affected by the slack season 
in garment manufacturing and coal min- 
ing, the uncertain conditions in the textile 
industry, labor disputes and administra- 


The largest increases-- 
amounting to only one-half of a percentage 
point--were in Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Alabama. 
insured unemployment percentages in May 
1952 occurred in Maine (8.6), Rhode Island 
(8.1), New Hampshire (7.1), Massachusetts 
(5.1), and Kentucky (5.0), while the lowest 
(less than 1.0) were in the District of 
Columbia, South Dakota, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Among the larger industrial 
States, these percentages varied markedly 
ranging from 1.0 in Texas, 1.6 in Ohio, 

and 2.0 in Michigan to 4.2 in California, 
4.5 in New York, and 5.1 in Massachusetts. 


The highest 





TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 
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Time Lapse in First Benefit Payments 


January-March 1952 


State employment security agenoies 
during January-March 1952 issued more 
than 1.3 million first benefit payments--a 
volume 35 percent above the comparable 
quarter of 1951 and nearly 50 percent 
above the previous quarter. (First pay- 
ments are made to claimants for their 
first period of compensable unemployment 
in a benefit year.) Nation-wide, the pro- 
portion of intrastate first payments made 
within 2 weeks of the compensable period 
during January-ilarch 1952, declined 9 per- 
cent from the previous quarter and also 
from the comparable quarter in 1951. The 
proportion of interstate first payments 
completed within 2 weeks also declined 
from the preceding quarter--22 percent-- 
but was 5 percent above the January-March 
1951 quarter. the percentages of these 
payments, by type, issued within 2 weeks 
of the compensable period during these 3 
quarters were as follows: 








Jan toed Vot.- Jane= 
Type of first Mar. Dec. Mar. 
payment 1952 1951 1951 
Intrastate eoee 70 77 77 
Interstate.... 40 51 38 


Intrastats Payments 


The longer time lapse for intrastate 
first payments during January-March 1952 
was primarily the result of the increased 
volume--up 424,000 from October-December 
1951 to 1.3 million, an increase of 48.7 
percent. A number of State agencies re- 
ported that one or more of the following 
conditions had an adverse effect upon 
their time lapse: (1) a rise in the vol- 
ume of claims, including claims for par- 
tial unemployment, (2) delay in comnunica- 
tions resulting from bad weather, (3) ad- 
ministrative factors, such as changing 
from a uniform to an individual benefit 
year, from wage items submitted quarterly 
for each covered worker to wage reports 
submitted upon request when a worker files 


a claim, and from weekly to biweekly 
claims taking. 


During the first quarter of this year, 
27 State agencies issued more than 380 per- 
cent, including 10 agencies which issued 
more than 90 percent of their first intra- 
state benefit payments within 2 weeks. 
The national average of 70 percent was 
heavily weighted by two large States, 
accounting for 17 percent of all intra- 
state first payments, and completing only 
41 percent of their combined first pay- 
ments within 2 weeks. Both of these 
States recently changed from regular wage 
reporting to the submittal of wage records 
upon request after a claim is filed. 


The proportion of first payments made 
within 2 weeks during January-March 1952 
was greater in 15 States, equal in seven 
States, and below in 29 States, the pro- 
portion during the comparable quarter of 
1951. 


During the quarter, the proportion of 
intrastate first payments delayed over 6 
weeks, at 4 percent, was one percentage 
point above the previous quarter and also 
the comparable quarter of 1951. ITwenty- 
nine States reported less than 1 percent 
of these payments delayed over 6 weeks, 
while the proportion in only 10 States was 
above the national average. 


Interstate Payments 


Interstate first payments, at 52,000 
during January-March 1952, were 14 percent 
above the number in the comparable quarter 
of 1951. Despite this increase in voimme, 
the proportion of interstate first pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks (40 percent) 
was two percentage points greater than 
one year ago. However, the marked rise-- 
69 percent--in the volume of interstate 
first payments from October-December 1951 
to January-March 1952 was partially 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Benefit Appeals 


January-March 1952 


The number of claimants involved in 
appeals from benefit eligibility deter- 
minations filed with State employment 
security agencies rose sharply during 
January~March 1952=-up 36 percent from the 
last quarter of 1951 to 69,900. On the 
other hand, the number of claimants 
affected by cases disposed of declined 
5-/ percent from the preceding quarter to 
62,200. Consequently, the 84,600 claim- 
ants whose rights were being reviewed in 
appeals pending at the end of March rep~ 
resented an increase of 9.6 percent over 
the number whose cases were pending at the 
beginning of the year. However, compared 
to @ year ago, 15.0 percent fewer claim 
ants had appeals pending on March 31, 1952 
despite the fact that claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance during the first quarter 
were substantially above the levels a year 
earlier. 


The numbers of claimants involved in 
appeals before the lower and higher 
authorities, classified by single- 
claimant and multiclaimant cases, were as 
follows during the first quarter of 1952: 


Lower Higher 
Cases authority authority 
Single~claimant 
ROCeLpU a dice sislansls 4 900 7,300 
Dispositions..... 41,000 5,800 
Pending at end 
of quarter..... 26, 700 6,400 
Mult iclaimant 
Recelptgecncs dese 11,900 5, 800 
Dispositions..... 9,600 5,800 
Pending at end 
of quarter..... 34,000 17,500 
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Between December 31 and March 31, a 
majority of the States showed increases 
in the number of claimants concerned in 
single-claimant appeals pending before 
lower authorities. However, 16 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii had fewer than 100 
claimants, while only seven States had 
more than 1,000 claimants, involved in 
such cases pending on March 31. Nineteen 
States accounted for all of the mlti- 
Claimant cases pending before lower 
authorities at the end of March. Nine out 
of every ten of the claimants in these 
cases were in three large industrial 
States--Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 
During the first quarter, Arkansas and 
Indiana virtually eliminated their backlog 


of multiclaimant cases before lower 


authorities, while Pennsylvania reduced 
its backlog by more than one-half (in 
numbers of claimants). Michigan, with no 
milticlaimant cases pending at the begin- 
ning of the year, received a mumber of 
such appeals during the January-March 
period which were still pending on March 
31. These appeals concerned some 4,200 
claimants—~a number greater than the over- 
all increase in the Nation of claimants 
involved in mlticlaimant cases pending 
before lower authorities. Almost all of 
these 4,200 claimants were involved in 
labor disputes in the bakery and automo- 
tive industries. 


Contrary to substantial declines in the 
two preceding quarters, the number of 
claimants with appeals pending before 
higher authorities increased during the 
January-March period, rising 7 percent to 
23,900 at the end of March. However, this 
was nearly one=third below the number a 
year earlier. Only 11 States had more than 
100 claimants with single-claimant appeals, 





and only 11 States more than 100 claimants 
with multiclaimant appeals pending before 
higher authorities on March 31. Major in- 
creases in claimants with pending appeals 
before higher authorities occurred in New 
Jersey (single~claimant) and Indiana 
(malticlaimant). whereas Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, and Missouri 
accomplished substantial reductions in 
their backlogs of claimants involved in 
milticlaimant cases before higher authori- 
ties. 


Although the numbers of claimants 
affected by appeals disposed of declined 
from the preceding quarter, the volumes of 
’ decisions on appeals by both lower and 
higher authorities showed increases during 
January-March 1952—up 10.8 percent and 
10.7 percent, respectively, to 36,800 and 
5,400. Lower authorities were less prompt 
than in the preceding quarters in reaching 
decisions, but higher authorities contin- 
ued to show some improvement in this 
respect. Compared to January-March 1951, 
higher authorities demonstrated marked 
improvement in the time lapse between 
appeal and decision. 


During January-March 1952, the pro- 
portion of decisions reached within 75 
days from the date of filing of the 
appeal was less than the national average 
in only three States on lower authority 
decisions and in only nine States on 
higher authority decisions. More than 90 
percent of the decisions were made within 
75 days in 29 States and Hawaii by lower 
authorities, and in 19 States by higher 
authorities. 





The percentages of decisions reached 
within the specified time periods during 
the designated quarters were as follows: 


Percent of total 


Jen.= Oct.- Jan.- 
Mar. Dec. Mar. 
Time period 1952 15) LOT 
Lower authority 
AQedayaoeue es ce 29 31 34 
U5 days....eeee 4g 51 Bu 


TSuday.s ac ce lek 74 79 15 


Higher authority 


ORG BY fs cie sis ots "adie el IME: 
OAS Oren. coe 37 36 22 
75idaysee oe 58 59 oO 


Approximately 31 percent of all claim- 
ant appeals and 37 percent of employer 
appeals to lower authorities were decided 
in favor of the appellant during the first 
quarter of 1952. Smaller proportions of 
decisions by higher authorities were 
favorable to the appellant--19 percent of 
claimant appeals and 28 percent of 
employer appeals. All of these propor— 
tions varied markedly among the States. 
For example, of the claimant appeals 
decisions rendered by lower authorities, 
the proportion in favor of the appellant 
ranged from 8.0 percent in North Dakota to 
64U percent in Georgia. 
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Time Lapse in First Benefit Payments 
(Continued from page 43) 


responsible for a substantial deoline ci 
percentage points) in the proportion of 
first payments completed within a 2-week 
period. During the first quarter of 1952, 
this proportion was above in 27 States, 
the same in three States, and below in 21 
States, the proportion during January- 
March 1951. A similar comparison showed 
seven States above, two the same, and 42 
below, the proportiouw. attained during 
October-December 1951. Seven States made 
75 percent or more of their interstate 
first payments within 2 weeks during 


January-March 1952, while four States made 
4 percent or less. 


Nation-wide, 12 percent of interstate 
first payments were delayed over 6 weeks 
during January-March 1952. This propor- 
tion was one percentage point above the 
previous quarter and the same as that of 
January-Mareh 1951. In 28 States during 
the quarter, 6 percent or less of these 
payments were delayed over 6 weeks, while 
in only eight States did the proportion 
exceed the national average. 
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98 Out of Every 100 World War I! Veterans 


in Job Market Employed 


ALE veterans of World War II con- 

tinued to hold a very favorable posi- 

tion in the labor market in April. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, em- 
ployment among such veterans reached a 
new high, while the number unemployed 
showed a further reduction. 


Total employment among male WWII vet- 
erans, following an increase of 96,000 in 
March, experienced a further rise of 
54,000 in April, reaching a new high of 

- 13,830,000. Nonfarm employment of vet- 
erans, at 13 million, was 20,000 greater 
than in March. This, too, represented a 
record level, reflecting a gain of about 
360,000 over April 1951. An estimated 
826,000 WWII veterans were working in 
agricultural activities in April, nearly 
35,000 more than the volume in the pre- 
ceding month but virtually the same num- 
ber as in April 1951. 


The rise in employment was accompanied 
by a further reduction in the number of 
veterans who were unemployed. Unem- 
ployment among male WWII veterans de- 
clined 6.3 percent between March and 
April to 298,000. However, as compared 
with April a year ago, the number of un- 
employed veterans reflected an increase 


of about one-sixth. In the age group 20-44, 


2.0 percent of all male WWII veterans in 


1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 
subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 
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the civilian labor force in April were un- 
employed as compared with 2.1 percent of 
all male nonveterans. 


An estimated 460,000 veterans were out- 
side the job market in April--a small re- 
duction from the number in the preceding 
month. However, as compared with April 
1951, the number of veterans who were 
outside the job market was down about 
one-third. Nearly 200,000, or two out of 
every five of these veterans, according to 
Census estimates, were attending school 
full time. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


Approximately 871,800 veterans were at- 
tending school at the end of April under 
the provisions of the GI Bill (P.L. 346), 
according to preliminary data from the 
Veterans Administration. This repre- 
sented a decrease of nearly 35,400 from 
the number in March and a reduction of 
almost 347,100 from the volume in April 
1951. As was the case in March, all of the 
decrease this April occurred among vet- 
erans attending schools other than col- 
leges or universities. In addition to those 
obtaining school training under the GI 
Bill, there were approximately 20,600 dis- 
abled WWII veterans who were attending 
school under the Rehabilitation Program 
(P.L. 16). This was only slightly less than 
the number of disabled veterans in school 
training last month. However, as com- 
pared with a year ago, this April’s volume 
was down nearly one-half. 





It should be noted that Veterans Admin- 
istration data on school attendance include 
veterans in the job market as well as those 
not in the civilian labor force, whereas 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census on 
the number of veterans attending school 
include only that portion of the veteran 
school population which is not in the job 
market. 


In April, nearly 74,200 veterans of WWII 
were receiving on-the-job training under 
the GI Bill, representing a reduction of 
about 5,100 from the number a month ago 
‘and a drop of 46,900 from April 1951. The 
number of disabled veterans training on 
the job under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program also declined between March 
and April, falling 5.1 percent to 9,500. 
This was about half the number receiving 
such training in April 1951 and represented 
the smallest volume since September 1945. 


Veterans Show Further Reduction 
in New Applications for Work 


New applications fer work by veterans 
continued to decline in April, decreasing 
3.5 percent to approximately 107,600. 
This was about ll percent more than the 
number in April 1951. As in the preceding 
month, veterans accounted for nearly one- 
third of all new job applications filed by 
men. New job registrations of disabled 
veterans continued to taper off in April, 
edging downward less than 2 percent to 
8,400--the smallest number thus far this 
year. As in previous months, disabled vet- 
erans accounted for approximately two- 
fifths of all new applications filed by hand- 
icapped men. 


Employment Service Counseling Inter- 
views With Veterans Show Little Change 


Both total and initial employment coun- 
seling interviews with veterans requiring 
assistance in making a vocational choice 
or adjustment experienced only minor 
changes in April, edging downward less 
than one percent to 21,700 and 12,600, re- 


spectively. As compared with a year ago, 
total counseling interviews with veterans 
were down 4.8 percent (about 1,100), while 
first-time counseling interviews with such 
applicants were down 3.8 percent. Vet- 
erans accounted for approximately 29 per- 
cent of total as well as first-time coun- 


seling interviews with men during the 
month--virtually the same proportion as 
in March 1952 and April 1951. 


Initial counseling interviews with disabled 
veterans, at 4,600 in April, reflected no 
change from last month. Moreover, as in 
previous months, disabled veterans con- 
tinued to account for somewhat more than 
two-fifths of all initial counseling inter- 
views with handicapped men. 


Nonfarm Referrals and Placements 
of Veterans Increase Seasonally 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of vet- 


erans continued to increase in April, with 
referrals rising 19.2 percent to 228,800, 
and placements increasing 27.1 percent to 
132,300. These were the largest totals 
since October. All major industry groups 
showed very substantial gains in veterans’ 
nonfarm placements between March and 
April. Placements of veterans in the con- 
struction industry increased by two-thirds 
to 24,500, reflecting a seasonal rise in 
job opportunities and activity in connec- 
tion with emergency flood control and re- 
pair work in a few States. Service indus- 
tries showed the second largest relative 
gain in veterans’ placements during the 
month--up by one-half to 23,800--while 
placements of veterans in government 
rose two-fifths to approximately 5,000. 

In transportation, communications and 
other public utilities, veterans accounted 
for 10,800 placements, a gain of one-fifth 
over the March volume. Local offices 
made 26,000 placements of veterans in 
trade establishments--an increase of 12 
percent over the preceding month--while 
such placements of veterans in manu- 
facturing, at 38,900, reflected a rise of ll 
percent over the volume in March. How- 


AT 





ever, despite this increase, placements of 
veterans in manufacturing this April were 
down approximately one-tenth from the 


number in the same month a year ago. 
The relative distribution of nonfarm 


placements of veterans among the major 
industry groups varied considerably be- 
tween March and April as follows: 


Percent of total 








Major industry group April March 
GOnsStYuction ov sim eens 18.5 14.2 
Manufacturing 2 7s0.)%°% 29.4 33.0 


Transportation, commu- 

nication and public 

MELIITIE'S 4. ake eet eee 832 Sys 
Wholesale and retail 


bradet hse ye. ey eT 2203 
DETVICES The, Weare 18.0 Sys) 
Governmentsms ens) cee Bath 3.4 


Nonagricultural referrals and placements 
of disabled veterans conformed to the 
over-all upward trend in April. Referrals 
rose 15.4 percent to 17,700, while place- 
ments of such veterans increased 20.2 


percent to 10,000. However, both of these 
volumes reflected reductions of 1l percent 
from the respective totals a year ago. 
Disabled veterans accounted for about 
one-half of all nonfarm placements of 
handicapped men in April--about the same 
proportion as in March 1952 and in April 
1951. The number of disabled veterans’ 
active applications on file with local em- 
ployment offices showed a further drop 
during the month, moving downward 8 per- 
cent to 37,300. However, this was slight- 
ly above the number on file in Aprila 
year ago. 
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Lmployment Security fletivities 


Local office traffic and new applications for work showed little change between 
March and April, both experiencing very minor increases. The slight rise in new 
job registrations was accounted for entirely by a small gain in the length of the 
work month in April, while the minor increase in visits to local offices was attri- 
butable both to the work-month factor and to a substantial upswing in the number 
of persons filing initial claims for wmemployment benefits. However, the sharp 
increase in initial claims resulted primarily from administrative factors rather 
than from a rise in new unemployment. In contrast to the upswing in initial claims, 
weeks of unemployment covered by continued claims showed virtually no change from 
the volume in March. Farm referrals and placements rose significantly in April as 
improved weather conditions permitted sharp expansions in planting operations and 
general farm work. Nonfarm referrals and placements also showed very substantial 
increases as seasonal improvements in construction and other outdoor work, and 
gains in trade, service, government, and some lines of durable goods manufacturing 
more than offset declines in consumer soft goods manufacturing. 





Summary of Employment Security Operations 





April 1952 
Percentage 

* Minbor EES tae Number or amoumt 
Activity or Meron oApril Jan.-April Jan.-April 

amount 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Visits to local offices... 9,981,500 +:2.5 +12.0 41,682,300 OT su a1 5000 
New applicationS.cccccece 585,900 + Isat = dha 2,596,400 2,493,100 
Comseling interviows.... 120,500 - 1.5 - 4.9 479,400 473,800 
Placements--totalecccccce 690,400 +28.9 + 4.6 2,927,500 2,900,900 
Nonfarm, occccscccsscoce S00, (0088 +a2 let eat eae D 1,930,500 1,987,600 
Initial claims EW Accra 1,067,000 +724.2 6 12.9 4,097,400 5,418,400 


Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
ClALMS.ccececcccecceces 57249 ,600. ts | elimatsoleo 22,308,100 17,582,600 

Weekly average 
beneficiarieS...cccocce 992,600 - 10.8 

Benefits paid.scocceccese $94,584,800 - 7.1 


34el 1,109,700 852 ,500 
51.5 $414,873,300 $294,015,900 


++ 





a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 
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Visits to Local Offices 





Little Change 


Local office visits by 
persons seeking job in- 
formation and other em- 
ployment security serv- 
ices totaled 9,981,500 
during April--2.5 percent 
above the number in 
March. New applications 
for work also continued 
close to the same level 
as in March, edging up 1.1 percent to 
585,900 in April. A small increase in the 
length of the work month in April ac- 
counted for the slight rise in new appli- 
cations, while the minor increase in local 
office traffic was attributable both to 
the work-month factor and to a sharp up- 
swing in the number of persons filing ini- 
tial claims for unemployment insurance. 
This rise in initial claims resulted pri- 
marily from administrative factors rather 
than from an increase in new unemployment. 
As compared with the same month a year ago, 
visits to local offices were 12 percent 
above and new job applications 1.5 percent 
below the respective totals in April 1951. 





The slight rise in total new applica- 
tions between March and April reflected 
the net effect of an increase in the 
number of new registrations filed by women 
and a small reduction in the number filed 
by men. Altogether, women filed 247,200 
new registrations for work--4.9 percent 
more than in the preceding month--while 
men filed a total of 338,700 new applica- 
tions, representing a reduction of 1.4 
percent from the volume in March. New 
applications of handicapped job seekers 
totaled 24,300 in April, reflecting 
virtually no change from March. A small 
decline in new work registrations by 
handicapped men--1.2 percent to 20,000-~- 
was offset by an increase in new applica- 
tions of handicapped women--up 3.9 percent 
to 4,300. The volums of now applications 
from handicapped men and women this April 
were 2.6 percent and ll percent, respec- 
tively, below the totals in April a year 
ALO 
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and New Applications Show 


Initial Claims 
Show harp Increase 


After declining in 
each of the 2 pre- 
ceding months, 
initial claims for 
unemployment in- 
surance rose sharp- 
ly in April--up 
nearly one-fourth to 1,037,500. However, 
the volume of weeks of wmemployment 
claimed, at 5,149,800, maintained the same 
level as in March, increasing only 4,400. 
Compared to a year ago, initial claims 
were 12.9 percent and weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed 31.6 percent above the totals 
in April 1951. As in previous years, 
April's sharp rise in initial claims re- 
sulted primarily from administrative 
factors. These factors were (1) the 
filing of claims in a number of States 
with new uniform benefit years beginning 
in April by persons who had exhausted or 
had no benefit rights in the old benefit 


year, and (2) the availability of a new 
quarter's wage credits for benefit pur- 
poses in most of the remaining States. 





Layoffs contributing to the initial 
claims loads in April occurred in various 
segments of manufacturing as.well as in 
trade, service, coal mining, and construc- 
tion. layoffs in coal mining assumed 
Significant proportions as the domestic 
demand for coal declined causing a slack 
season in this industry. Unfavorable 
weather in a few sections of the country 
was responsible for some layoffs of con- 
struction workers. In addition, logging 
activities were curtailed in several areas 
due to thaws and road conditions. On the 
other hand, a number of areas experienced 
expansions in logging activities, while 
for the coumtry as a whole, construction 
activity was increasing. Among the manu- 
facturing industries experieneing new lay- 
offs in April were leather products, ap- 
parel, textiles, tobacco, and fbod pro- 
cessing. These reductions in force out- 
weighed some recalls which were taking 
place in these industries. Other factors 
resulting in initial claims were (1) the 
secondary effects of labor disputes, (2) 
scattered layoffs in anticipation of a 





work stoppage in the steel industry, and 
(3) the flood disaster in a few States. 


Between March and April, a total of 32 
States experienced increases in the number 
of initial claims filed. The volumes more 
than doubled in Maine, Maryland, and West 
Virginia, while those in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and Vermont showed in- 
creases ranging from 54 percent to 92 per- 
cent. Numerically, the largest rises in 
initial claims occurred in Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Fennsylvania. 

Administrative factors caused the in- 
creases in Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts (the beginning 
of a new wniform benefit year in the first 
four of these States). Among the chief 
contributors to the rise in the other 
States were the slack season in garment 
manufacturing (New York), coal mining 
(Pennsylvania end West Virginia), and the 
continuing wealmess in the textile indus- 
try (North Carolina). Most of the de- 
clines in initial claims between March and 
April occurred in States west of the 
Mississippi River, with the sharpest re- 
ductions in northwestern States which 
suffer severe winters--Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


Altogether, 33 States showed decreases 
in weeks of unemployment claimed in April. 
Fewer weeks were claimed in all States 
west of the Mississippi River except 
Minnesota. As in the case of initial 
claims, the largest relative declines oc- 
curred in northwestern States--Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Montana--where a later 
spring had previously delayed any sharp 
expansions in outdoor activities. Numeri- 
cally, the largest reductions in weeks 
claimed were reported by California 
(60,700), Michigan (46,200), Washington 
(33,400), Oregon (32,900), and Ohio 
(20,800). In addition to accelerated out- 
door activities, hiring and recalls in 
transportation equipment manufacturing 
(aircraft and automotive) contributed to 
the declines in California and Michigan. 
Among the 18 States experiencing a rise 
of weeks claimed, the largest relative in- 
creases (ranging from 25 percent to 53 


percent) occurred in Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and were caused by adminis- 
trative factors rather than a rise in un- 


employment. Although the relative in- 
creases were not as great in North 
Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
these States reported substantial rises in 
weeks claimed (19,700, 37,900, and 26,400, 
respectively) due to the same factors as 
those which contributed to the upswing in 
initial claims. 


Interstate Claims Rise Sharply 
During Jenuery-March 1952 


Interstate claims filed by unemployed 
workers for benefits against wage credits 
earned in other States showed a marked in- 
crease between October-December 1951 and 
Jenuary-March 1952. Initial claims filed 
by interstate claimants rose 18.3 percent 
to 149,800, while interstate continued 
claims experienced an ever greater rela- 
tive increase--up 55.5 percent to 795,000. 
In contrast, intrastate initial claims 
were up only 2.4 percent, and intrastate 
continued claims 58.4 percent during 
January-March 1952. As a result of the 
greater relative increase in interstate 
claims activity, the proportion of claims 
which were interstate edged up slightly-- 
from 4.5 to 4.9 percent for initial 
claims, and from 4.5 to 4.9 percent for 
continued claims. All but four States-- 
Delaware, Florida, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan--experienced an increase in in- 
terstate initial claims between October- 
December 1951 and January-March 1952. In- 
terstate continued claims, however, were 
up in all States, with the increases in 
Kentucky and 15 States west of the 
Mississippi amounting to more than 100 
percent. 


As compared to January-March 1951, in- 
creases of 20 percent in interstate ini- 
tial claims and 17 percent in interstate 
continued claims were recorded during the 
first quarter of 1952. <A total of 40 
States and the territories showed a rise 
in interstate initial claims from a year 
ago, while 37 States and the territories 
reported a larger volume of interstate 
continued claims than in January-March 
1951. 
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Beneficiaries and 
Benefits Paid Con- 
tinue Decline 


April was the third 
consecutive month 
witnessing a de- 
cline in the aver- 


age weekly number 
of claimants re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance benefits. 
The weekly average of 992,600 this month 
represented a decline of 10.8 percent from 
March but was 34 percent above the average 
in April a year ago. All except nine 
States experienced a decline in the aver- 
age weekly number of beneficiaries between 
March and April. As was true in the vol- 
umes of weeks claimed, the largest rela- 
tive decreases occurred chiefly among the 
northwestern States where severe weather 
had delayed the seasonal spring expansion 
in outdoor activities. Only three States 
showed a significant rise in the average 
weekly number of beneficiaries--Maryland 
(22.5 percent), New Hampshire (10.9 per- 
cent), and North Carolina (10.5 percent). 
The increases in Maryland and New Hampshire 
were caused by the beginning of the new 
uniform benefit year, while North 
Carolina's rise resulted from Easter holi- 
day shutdowns and continuing unemployment 
in the textile industry. 





Following the trend in number of bene- 
ficiaries, total benefits paid in April 
decreased 7.1 percent from March to $94.4 
million, but were 51.5 percent above the 
amount paid in April 1951. The major 
portion of the marked increase in benefits 
from a year ago resulted from the sub- 
stantial rise in wmemployment among 
covered workers. However, a contributing 
factor was the increase in the amount of 
the benefit check. Although continuing 
to edge downward from the record high of 
$22.44 in February of this year, the aver- 
age weekly check for total unemployment 
of $22.37 this April was still 8.2 percent 
($1.69) above that in April 1951. 


State Insured Unemployment 
Shows Decrease 


Insured unemployment under State em- 
ployment security programs declined from 
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. 1,143,900 in April. 


a weekly average of 1,192,300 in March to 
In the latter month, 
State insured unemployment accounted for 
slightly more than 97 percent of all in- 
sured ummemployment (including the veterans 
and railroad programs). <A reduction in 
State insured unemployment between March 
and April occurred in 33 States, including 
all States west of the Mississippi River. 
Significant declines were reported ina 
number of the western States as well as 

in two north central States--Michigan and 
Ohio. On the other hand, all New England 
States showed an increase due to adminis- 
trative factors, with the largest numeri- 
cal rise in Massachusetts. Illinois also 
experienced a substantial increase in 
State insured unemployment due to adminis- 
trative factors. 


In April of this year, average weekly 
insured unemployment under State progrems 


was 22.7 percent above the volume in April 
1951, with a total of 42 States showing a 
higher level than last year. In Vermont, 
the average was more than double that for 
a year ago, while in six other States-- 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Idaho, and Oregon--it was up 
more than one-half from that in April 196. 
The seven States showing a decline in 


State insured unemployment in April, as 
compared to a year earlier, were Colorado, 
Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Total Placements 
Show Sharp 
Seasonal Rise 


Favorable seasonal 
developments in 


both the farm and 
nonfarm segments 


of the economy 

contributed to 
very substantial gains in total referrals 
and job placements in April. Altogether, 
local offices made 1,118,100 referrals and 
690,400 job placements during the month, 
reflecting increases of approximately 21 
percent and 29 percent, respectively, over 
the volumes in March. These represented 
the largest relative gains in total re- 
ferrals and placements between March and 








April in any year during the postwer 
period. Total job placements in April 
1952 were 4.6 percent above the volume in 
April a year ago and 25.4 percent above 
the number in April 1950. 


Farm Referrals and 
Placements Reflect 
Spring Pickup 


Agricultural re- 
ferrals and place- 
ments by local 
public employment 
offices showed 

4 significant sea- 
sonal increases in April as favorable 
weather conditions in most sections of the 
country permitted sharp expansions in 
planting operations and general farm work. 
Farm referrals rose 71.4 percent to 
approximately 150,600, while placements 
increased 75.9 percent to 124,800. As 
compared with a year ago, farm referrals 
and placements this April were up 7 per- 
cent and 15 percent over the respective 
volumes in April 1951. 





Altogether, 36 States reported farm 
placement gains of 100 or more during the 
month. The largest increases in volume 
occurred in Florida (9,800), Arkansas 
(6,500), Oregon (5,000), Georgia (4,500), 
California (4,300), and Washington 
(3,400). Other States reporting place- 
ment gains of more than 1,000 were 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Illinois, Montana, 
Texas, Colorado, and Arizona. Increased 
placement activity with vegetable farms 
accounted for the bulk of the gains in 
Florida and Georgia. The beginning of the 
strawberry harvest was responsible for all 
of the increase in Arkansas. Oregon, 
also, attributed a large part of its rise 
to expanded placement activity with fruit 
and tree=-nut farms, while the gain in 
California mainly reflected increased de- 
mand for workers in vegetable crop activi- 
ties. Washington's rise in farm placements 
was distributed among a variety of crop 
activities. 


Mississippi with a net decrease of 
6,700, chiefly as a result of decreased 
placement activity on vegetable farms, was 


the only State to experience a reduction 
of more than 600 in the volume of farm 
placements in April. 


Placement gains were recorded during 
the month in each of the more important 
crop activities. Placements on vegetable 
farms increased from 39,900 in March to 
55,400 in April, while those on fruit and 
tree-nut farms rose from 4,900 to 19,800 
between the 2 months. General farms ac- 
counted for 17,400 placements in April-- 
approximately 5,000 more than in March-- 
while cotton farms showed an increase of 
2,600 from the seasonal low in March to 
6,500 in April. 


Due to the above changes in volumes, 
the relative distribution of placemsnts 
among major types of farm activity varied 
as follows between. March and April: 


Percent of total 


Major activity April March 


Vegetable cropececececes 44 56 
Fruit and tree-nut crop. iG if 
General farmS.cccccevece 14 BO 
Cotton CTOPecceccerveececs 5 5 
Agricultural services... 4 3 
Crop specialty. cecccrrece 4 1 
Sugar Cropececececcccces 3 1 
Othersitkts eelccwiseceb ese 10 10 


Nonfarm Placements 
Establish Postwar 
poor spborAres 


Both referrals to 
and placements in 
nonfarm jobs rose 
markedly in April 
as seasonal im 
provements in con- 
struction and other outdoor work, and 
gains in trade, service, government and 
some lines of durable goods manufacturing 
more than offset declines in consumer soft 
goods manufacturing. Referrals increased 
15.9 percent to 967,500, while placements 
in nonagricultural employment experienced 
a gain of 21.7 percent to 565, 700--the 
largest April volume in the postwar 
period. The increase in nonfarm placements 
over April a year ago was relatively 
small, however, amowmting to less than 5 
percent (14,000). On the other hand, the 
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gain in nonfarm placements between April 


1950 and April in the current year was 


> 


very significant, amounting to nearly 40 


percent (159,900). 


Most of the increase in nonagricultur- 
al placements between March and April oc- 
curred among men job seekers. From a 


total of 272,600 in March, the number of 


nonagricultural placements of men rose by 


nearly one-third to 361,700 in April. In 
contrast, women experienced a gain of 
approximately 6 percent (11,800), ac- 
counting for a total of 203,900 nonfarm 
placements during the month. However, 
women as well as men obtained more place- 
ments in nonagrioultural jobs this April 
than in any previous April during the 
postwar period. 


Placements of handicapped job appli- 
cants in nonfarm employment, conforming to 
the over-all trend, also rose markedly. 
Local offices made more than 22,600 such 
placements in April, representing an in- 
crease of 21.3 percent over the number in 
March. As in the case of total nonfarm 
placements, most of the increases occurred 
among men. Placements of physically 
handicapped men showed a gain of 23.5 per- 
cent (about 3,300) to nearly 19,900, while 
those of handicapped women moved upward 
7.3 percent (approximately 200) to a total 
of 2,800. Contrary to the situation in 
total nonagricultural placements, place- 
ments of handicapped job applicants this 
April were below the number in April a 
year ago--by 9.2 percent. 


Placement Gains Occur in 
All Major Industry Groups 


All major nonagricultural industry 
groups experienced increases in placements 
between March and April. Due in part to 
seasonal influences and in part to activi- 
ties connected with emergency flood con- 
trol and repair work in lowa and Nebraska, 
construction showed the sharpest upswing-- 
up 88 percent to a total of 81,200 place- 
ments. This represented the largest 
monthly volume in the postwar period. fhe 
April increase in local office placements 


‘of construction workers exceeded the rela- 


tive gain in any previous month since the 
termination of World War If hostilities. 
Placements in service industries (includ- 


ing domestic service) showed a rise of 
nearly one-fourth to approximately 171,200, 
while the volume of placements in public 
utilities increased by more than one-fifth 
between March and April to 27,400 in the 


latter month. The spring pickup in trade 
continued in April, with placements in 
trade establishments showing a gain of 
approximately 12 percent to 106,200. 

While this volume was only slightly above 
the number a year ago (up less than one 
percent), it exceeded the totals in every 
prior April in the postwar period by a 
very substantial amount. Of all major in- 
dustry groups, manufacturing experienced 
the smallest relative gain in placements 
petween March and April, moving up slight- 
ly less than 5 percent to 150,600. As 
compared with a year ago, placements in 
manufacturing industries this April were 
down by 7,800 (approximately 5 percent). 
The relatively small rise in placements in 
manufacturing between March and April this 
year, and the sm1l reduction from a year 
ago resulted mainly from the fact that 
gains in some lines of durable goods manu- 
facturing were offset by persistent de- 
clines in various lines of consumer soft 
goods manufacturing. 


Following sharp decreases in the pre- 
ceding 2 months, placements in regular 
government establishments rose markedly 
in April--up more than two-fifths to 
15,300. However, this number was still 
well below the volume in April a year ago 
when local offices made a total of 20,800 
such placements. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements among major industry groups 


‘varied as follows between March and April: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group April March 
Constructioneccecscevccre 14.4 9.5 
Manufacturinge secececcecee 26.6 30.9 
Transportation, communi- 

cation and public 

Ute bias ecececececnces 4.9 4.9 
Wholesale and retail ; 

CVAA@eccccccccccccccece 18.8 20.4 
Service--total.rccoscsccves 50.35 2946 

Dome Stidececccvecsccecce 20.8 19.7 
Government. .cccceccccvece 28 2.4 





Unskilled and Service Occupations 
Account for Sharpest Placement Gains 


With the exception of the professional 
and managerial category which experienced 
a very slight placement decline (down one 
percent from the March level to 6,600), 
all major occupational groups accounted 
for an increased volume of nonfarm place- 
ments in April. The largest relative in- 
creases occurred among the unskilled 
group=--up 58.4 percent to 232,200--and the 
service category which showed a gain of 
21.6 percent to 168,000. Nonagricul tural 
placements of unskilled workers this month 
were at their highest level for any April 
Since 1945; placements of workers in serv- 
ice occupations also represented a postwar 
record for the month. In the skilled oc- 
cupations, the volume of nonfarm place- 
ments moved upward from 29,900 in March 
to 32,500 in April (an increase of 8.6 
percent), while placements in the semi- 
skilled category showed a rise of 4.9 per- 
cent to 69,500. However, as compared with 
& year ago, placements in both the skilled 
and semi-skilled occupational groups re- 
flected declines--17 percent and 1.3 per- 
cent, respectively. Placements of cleri- 
cal and sales workers, at 56,800, were 
also down from April a year ago--by 2,400 
or 4.1 percent=--though they showed a 
slight increase (1.7 percent) over the 
volume in March of this year. 


The percentage distributions of non- 
farm placements by major occupational 
groups were as follows in March and April: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group April March 


Professional and 


MANA SETIAL. cocccccceecs 1.2 1.4 
Clerical and sales.eesec. 10.0 12.0 
SOrvidGrsecesicdlve ce create CMS df 29.7 
Stil Sts « sere oso ce esate Be 7/ 6.4 
Semiaaki liedsvescen cence ioe 14.3 
Unskilled and other... 41.1 36.2 


Counseling Inter- 
views Show Little 
Change From March 


Following a moder- 
ate rise in the 
preceding month, 
counseling inter- 
views with appli- 
cants requiring 
assistance in making a vocational choice 
or adjustment showed a slight decline in 
April. Total interviews numbered 120,500, 
while initial or first-time interviews 
amounted to 73,400--each down less than 2 
percent from the respective March volumes. 
As compared with April a year ago, initial 
counseling interviews were down 7.6 per- 
cent while total interviews showed a re- 
duction of 5 percent. Both men and women 
shared in the decline in total and initial 
counseling interviews between March and 
April of this year, with women showing 
slightly greater percentage decreases. 
Women accounted for a total of 46,100 en- 
ployment counseling interviews in April 
(2.5 percent fewer than in March), of 
which 29,900--reflecting a decline of 3.6 
percent--were initial or first-time inter- 
views. Total and initial counseling in- 
terviews with men edged down less than one 
percent to 74,400 and 43,500, respectively. 





Job counseling interviews with handi- 
capped applicants followed the over-all 
trend in April, declining one percent to 
13,800. This volume was approximately 15 
percent below the number a year ago. The 
slight decline between March and April in 
the current year was attributable toa 
small decrease in the volume of interviews 
with handicapped women, as counseling in- 
terviews with handicapped men remained un- 
changed from the number last month. Alto- 
gether, men with physical disabilities 
accounted for 11,100 initial job counsel- 
ing interviews in April, while handicapped 
women obtained 2,700 such interviews--4.7 
percent less than the volume in March. 


(Tables on Hmployment Security Activities follow) 
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, 


Region and State 


Total, 55 States........ 


Region I: 
Connecticut......ceeee 
Maines... ccccccoccceves 
Massachusetts.....c.06 
Wew Hampshire......... 
Rhode Island.........6 
Vermont... ..ccccccssce 


Region II: « 
New Jersey........2s00 
New York. .ccccccccccce 
PUCEtOURE COs. ces cce ssc 
Virgin Islands........ 


* Region IIT: 


Delaware...........00. 
Pennsylvania.......... 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 
Maryland. ..cccececccce 
North Carolina......e. 
Virginia. cccccceccssce 
West Virginia,........ 


Region V: 
Alabama. cciniceescieses sie 
ELOPi acces caitisicinecieciete 
Georgi as ve ccisesicicieas ce 
Mississippl cc ccicccccee 
South Carolina........ 
Tennessee......cseccee 


Region VI: 
Kentucky... ssc cesces 
Michigan...cc.sscccecee 
QHLO. cccccccceccccvces 


Region VII: 
DETINOLB sc cc's cls ore cc os 
Endi ana csssccecccecscls 
Wisconsin. .c...ccseoee 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota....ccccoroce 
Montana........seeecee 
North Dakota.....csee 
South Dakota........6. 


Region IX: 
TOWAs cccceccvecsccsces 
Kansas. ...cccccccscccs 
Missouri..ccccccccccce 
Webraska....cssscceres 


Region X: 
Arkansas.........ee000 
Louisiana. ...ccccescee 
Oklahoma. ...secccscess 
TOSAG, culcesctacceicnc se 


Region XT: 
Colorado......scscocee 
Mew Mexico.....cssccee 
WES os sce clecelciclesicieis 


Wyoming... ccccccceccce 


Region IIT: 
AYiZONA.... cee cccvccce 
Californiacssecsss cess 
Hawaiic....cccseee 
Wevada...ccccccccvccce 





Region XIIT: 
Alaska... cccoccccccce 
TdthOscccscesvesces cise 
Oregon. cccccccccecese 
Washington......ccecce 


VY Inclades forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 


Nonagricultural placements by State, April 1952 


Mata corrected to May 23, 19527 


Industry division 


Total Construction | Manufacturing 


565,672 81,209 150, 560 


government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 
2/ Figures include placements made in connection with emergency flood control and repair work. 


All 


th 
106,185 171,244] 117,422 56,474 








ee - 


Short-time 


165,912 
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Total, 53 States. 


Region I: 
Connecticut.... 
Maine..s.cccccce 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island... 
Vermontessssere 


Region II: 
New Jersey...oe 
New York.....e6 
Puerto Ricdsece 
Virgin Islands, 


Region IIT: 
Delaware......6 
Pennsylvania... 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Coles. 
Maryland.....+. 
North Carolina, 
Virginia.....o< 
West Virginia... 


Region V: 
Alabama....-cee 





Georgiass.crore. 


Mississippi.... 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee.....- 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyeseseve 
Michigan......e 
OhL Occ wessccces 


Region VII: 
Tllinois......6 
Indiama,..esee- 
WisconsSin.....e 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota...... 
Montanascseseoe 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


Region Ik: 
Towaecccccccces 
KansaSeccsccece 
Missourl.csesse 
Nebraska.esecse 


Region X: 
Arkansas..sesee 
Louisiana.....e 
Oklahoma. ....+ 
TEXAS. .cecccece 


Region XI: 
Colorado..ceeee 
New Mexico..... 
Utaleccrcccesee 
Wyominge..ceres 


Region XII: 
ATiZONA...cesee 
California..... 
Hawaii....sseee 
Nevada... 





Region XIII: 
Alaska...cscssee 
Idaho.eee. 
Oregon.ese 
Washington..... 





l/ Excludes transitional claims, 


Visits to local 
offices 


Percentage 


change 
from 


Mar, 1952 


Initial claims received 1/ 


Selected local office employment security activities, by State, April 1952 


change 
from 
Mar, 1952 


(Data corrected to May 23, 19527 


Weeks of unemployment covered 
by continued claims 





New : 
applications 2/ Counseling interviews 





Placements 


122, 462 
85, 362 
509,249 
56,588 
139,461 
23,448 


385, 378 
1,555,871 
43,968 
1,125 


15,656 
766,148 


44,596 
114,665 
250, 487 
98,726 
82, 209 


178,353 
161,624 
142,060 
110,995 

98,197 
216,512 


181,169 
352, 343 
433,704 


466, 064 
161,994 
96,643 


159,099 
42,636 
25,782 
18,772 


86, 482 
58, 666 
148,970 
48,577 


185,949 
125, 323 
102, 382 
371,342 


67,831 
44,307 
46,717 
18,162 


57,084 
1,075,049 
24,041 
28,604 


21,486 
42,985 
158,662 
206,584 


18,705 
14,842 
72,065 
7,578 
20, 483 
2,884 


48,387 
224,671 


225,569 
884,180 


5,854 
475, 224 


10,725 
52,992 
143,546 
31,997 
67,570 


64,928 
34,570 
61,505 
46,825 
47,276 
125,177 


91,088 
231,818 
166,108 


505, 357 
84,631 
58,427 


115,982 
18,992 
11,808 


a Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 
ry The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 
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Selected local office esetivities by State - Veterans y, April 1952 
ata corrected to May 25, 19527 


Nonagricultural placements 


Initial 
Region and State 


a es ee Percentage 
Percentage Percent Percent u change oem 2s 
. change from 3/ | of all |Total | of all | Handi- = s 
March 1952 men men capped 


Total, 55 States........ 

































Region I: 
Connecticut...ssssesse 34.8 
MBUNG...cccccccccecece 14,1 
Massachusetts......... 36.1 
New Hampshire.....+.++ 35.7 
Rhode Island.....s+«+0 28.6 
Vermontee.sccsesserees 25.8 
Region II: 
New Jersey.....eseeees 27.6 
New Yorkseccsvcccsescce 27.8 
Puerto Rico.. 5.8 
Virgin Islands........ 9.2 
Region III: 
Delaware.....ccececses +30.3 
Pennsylvania.....eseee : +15.7 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 30.3 +26.5 
40.5 +16.4 
North Carolina....c.. 26.9 +19.6 
Virginia. scccccccosccs 25.9 +2.8 
West Virginia....cs.e. 50.9 -12.9 
Region V: 
Alabama......cscccccee 27.5 +9.8 
34.2 +11.5 
31.2 +18.2 
Mississippi...sessssee 25.8 +16.5 
South Carolina........ 18.5 -7.1 
Tennessee.......++eere 38.5 +40.8 
Region VI: 
Kentuckyececescccveses +17.2 
Michigan.e.cessecceees ‘3 +#28.1 
OHLO. oc cccccccscesce . . +25.5 
Region VII: 
PLING Ross ce seccsse se 34 44.6 
Indiana.... +6.6 
Wisconsin.. +27.1 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota......sseeeee +28.4 
Montana.... +108.5 
North Dakota. +126.5 
South Dakota.......+++ +107.5 
eee +154, 
Kansas..... +4761 
Missouri... +55.4 
Webraska......sse.000s 4244.8 
Region X: 
Arkansas.....cesseeeee +9. 
Louisiana... +4, 
Oklahoma... él. 
TEXBB. cece cesecceces i. 
Region XI: 
Colorado.ceccseveeeses 
New Mexicocesccosssese 
Utah... cccccccccccccce 
WYOMiLNE. ccccesececcces 
Region XII: 
ATIZONA.. ce eeesescsce 
California.... 
Hawaii....e++- 
Nevadaec..scsee 
Region XIII: 
ALASKA. .ceeeeccccseses 
Tdaho,..cerees 
Oregon....++ . 
Washington. .ossesccees 





1/ Includes veterans of all wars. ‘ 
| B/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
_~ of applicants for whom written applications are not takene 
) 7 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 59 
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Average weekly insured unemployment 1/ under State programs, by State, 2/ by month, 1951-1952 


Pata corrected to May 23, 19527 







Change From 
April 1951 




















Region ue 
anal April 1952 
August September} October November] December January February March April Percent 
Region I: 
Conn...eece 17,718 14,513 14,009 12,999 5 13,818 15, 423 +3, 846 +33.2 
Maine...... ‘ @ 7,447 7,451 7,449 8,554 STE 14,662 +3,504 +214 
MaSSeccceee 54,059 52,676 52,118 52,056 58,233 73,340 +18, 281 +33.2 
N.Hecceeees F 7,253 8,226 7,995 8,872 7,618 9,602 +1,980 +26.0 
Rel... -sec0 22,503 21, 826 22, 396 17,746 18,582 19,258 +6,145 +46.9 
Vieoecccece 1 1,524 1,705 1,926 1,872 2,257 2,865 +1,670 | +139.7 
Region II: 
Nidiccceece 2 42,920 42,901 46,191 41,591 5 50,380 50,981 +7, 861 +18.2 
NeYecvsceee al 188,979 178,192 183, 933 196, 003 . 198, 431 200,627 | . +16,747 +9,1 
Region III: 
Deleceeseee 1,221 1,068 1,031 1,054 A 1,456 1,309 +308 +30.8 
Pacoerceece 83,191 77,544 74,112 78,595 y 106, 470 107,876 +35,209 +48,5 
Region IV: 
DeCocceveee 1,460 1,417 1,235 1,427 2,335 +268 +13.0 
Mdecwcercce 8,471 |. 6,504 6,687 7,686 12,669 +1,043 +9.0 
NeCi« 30,954 28, 456 24, 206 25,204 31,848 +11,740 +5824 
Vacs 10,500 8,223 7,408 7,504 7,102 +1,685 +31.1 
WeVaeweecee p 10,407 8,470 8,462 8,987 15,696 +4,704 +42.8 
Region V: 
Alaccccccee 13,212 12,225 11,627 15,290 14,982 +1,615 412.1 
Fla.cccvece 18,014 17,078 13,790 10,535 7,986 +526 +7.0 
Qavcesasewe 15, 423 13, 837 21.376 12, 900 E 14,623 +2,398 +19.6 
MLSS. cccece 7,506 6,274 5,245 6,916 10,366 +3,160 +43.9 
10,543 9,559 8,993 9,320 11,334 44,271 +60.5 
Termneceesee ‘ a2, 712 22, 694 25,992 28,577 +6,130 +27,3 
Region VI: 
14, 890 13,458 14, 885 20,790 +3,072 +1723 
55,099 44,493 57,479 44,628 +16, 783 +60.3 
Ohid.eseece $1, 833 30,357 38,045 36,692 +8,975 +324 
Region VII: 
Tll.eeeeese 70,596 62,078 55,780 71,310 -1,610 2.2 
Indececscee F S 20,109 15 ,108 19,115 2 5 19,276 +4, 327 +28.9 
WiSecsceese 6,678 5, 868 11,759 12, 388 +4,810 +63,.5 
Region VIII: 
Minneecesses 6,745 6,320 8,106 ; 23,749 +5, 380 +2963 
Monteceeses r 665 604 é 1,401 3,392 -535 -13.6 
NeDakeecees 170 139 578 2,033 +165 +8.8 
S.Dak.eseee 202 158 333 1,066 -3 0.5 
Region IX: . 
Towaeessece 2, 192 2,432 2,623 6,065 41,235 +2526 
KansS..ceeve 7 4,311 2,869 3,155 3,954 +382 +1067 
MO. ceeceees ‘ 16,662 18,316 24,985 19,733 -592 2.9 
Nebrecsecce 623 604 808 2,589 +441 +20.5 
Region Xs 
Arkeeseeee 5,342 4,453 7,695 11,349 +2, 729 +31.7 
Lacecceses : 14,378 12,099. 11,452 a 18,640 +251 +1.4 
OkLaiacaee k 6,456 5,472 6, 463 9,541 +485 +5.5 
TEXeeceeee r 9,530 8,136 | 8,773 13,889 +2, 737 +24.5 
Region XI: 
Coloseseee 1,098 715 957 2,008 123 -5,8 
NeMeXeosee ¢ 980 862 973 2,152 +553 +34.6 
Utahseeeee 1,522 1,206 1,718 é 3, 466 - +686 +24.7 
Wy0.cecsce 195 145 2 770 -31 -3.9 
Region XII: 
ATizZ.cseoe “ 2,030 1,966 2,489 +174 +7.5 
72,010 64,029 122,207 +17, 446 +16.7 
612 482 é 1,189 “27 242 
Region XIII: 
Idaho...e gal ¢ e 3,315 +1, 444 +772 
Oregesseee § ; 12,334 44,175 +51.2 
Wash,.esee k 19,665 +5, 439 +3822 


1/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a Seday work-week, 
2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Total, 51 States.cccccoe 


Region I: 
Connecticuteccrseccee 
MBL NC cccccccccccccces 
MassachusettS.corceoe 
New Hampshire..coscese 
Rhode Islam.csccccee 
Vermontecccccosecocce 


Region II: 


New Jersey ececescccce 
New York. .ccecccccece 


Region III: 
Delawareccccccceccece 
Pennsylvania..cccccce 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia.... 
Marylande...ccccccsce 
North Carolinaess..coe 
Virginiascccrceccccce 
West Virginiascccc.ccoe 


Region V: 
Alabama..ccccccccccce 
Florida.ccccccccceses 
GOorgia.coccrcocsccce 
Mississippi........0- 
South Carolina......« 
TeMneSSCC.crccecsccce 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyecocccecscccs 
Michigan..ccccccsccse 
OhLOscccccccsvccsccee 


Region VII: 
Tllinois..cccccccccce 
Indiandeccccccscccoce 
WisconSin.ccccscccses 


Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccoecccscece 
Montandecccccccccccce 
North Dakotacccccccee 
South Dakotaceccccoes 


Region IX: 
Lowdcccccccccesccsece 
KanBaS.cccscccccccces 
Missouri. .cccoccescce 
Nebrask@ecccccccceces 


Region X: 
ArkanSaBeccoccsececce 
Lowuisiana.ceccscccces 
Oklahomaccocceccccess 
TexaScccccscccceccece 


Region XI: 
Coloraddcecsscccecesee 
New Mexico..ccccceces 
Utaheccccccccsccescce 
Wyomingescesecccceses 


Region XII: 
ATLZONAc ccoccsccccvee 
California.cscccocsce 
Hawaiieccccscscccccce 
N@Vadaecccccesecseres 


Region XIII: 
Blaska.cocccccccccces 
Tdahodserceccvessocsce 
OPE ZONeececserercvere 
Washington...csrcecce 


Benefit payments by State, April 1952 
(Corrected to May 25, 19527 














Weeks compensated 


Total unempleyment 





Percentage 
ehange from 


Amount 2/ 
Mar, 1952 
























51,988 48,103 1,058,288 


35,578 33, 625 571, 429 
257,065 221,591 5,586,254 
30, 351 27,989 608, 520 
17,844 74, 606 1,654,066 
9,172 8,414 192,217 




















198, 669 
780,727 


182,957 


4,521,595 
706 , 586 


18,072,986 























5,265 
398,555 


4,951 


95,998 
367,158 


9,330, 602 






























9,934 9,792 180, 454 
49,533 43, 849 955,011 
154,077 125,972 2,144,583 
28,847 26, 810 476,475 
57,184 50,452 1,058, 862 































50,054 47,343 858, 033 








20,990 19,688 360,052 
52,280 48,759 856,538 
36, 861 34,217 570,597 
41,921 39,610 751,649 
116,475 115,152 1,973,157 

















72,543 68,687 1,251,979 
211,672 204, 454 5,565,993 
145,909 134,500 3,360,976 


















190,687 
72,185 
48,818 


158,900 
65, 852 
44,970 


4, 225, 730 
1,584,960 
1,159,140 


































99,018 98,541 1,833,728 
17,087 17,087 314,256 
9, 487 252, 890 





4,907 105,660 


























21,582 497,187 
16,739 402,950 
62,185 1,315,581 
11,994 266 , 885 















37,943 702, 689 
65,090 1, 433,046 
31,511 617,524 






51,011 892,189 

























6,546 138,724 
9,730 210,633 
15,050 406, 716 





3,027 83,379 



















6,149 133,010 
468, 742 11,182, 470 
8,978 201, 266 
5,516 154,335 


























16,774 532,616 
15,612 373,133 
59,351 1,385,294 
79,622 1,943,106 


Total, part~total, and partial. 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 


Beneficiaries Benefits paid 


Percentage 
change from 


Mar, 1952 
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Subject employers ami selected financial data, 1/ by State, quarter ended Jamary~-March 1952 


fPata corrected to June 4, 19527 







Funds available for Benefits 5/ 12 months 
benefits 2/ ending 


pape ne Funds available Collections 5/ Interest 4/ Benefits paid 5/ March 81, 1952 March 31, 192 
Meer’ ake Bau jec for benefite 2/ Jan. -March Jan. -March Jan. -March 
ae. employers Dec. 31, 1951 1952 1952 1952 


: as of . 
March 31, 1952 Percent of Percent of 


taxable taxable 
wages 6/ wages 6/ 


Motdlscsccctecscesacwoess | 1,815,588 7/ $7, 782,048,868 | $254,505,538 

































Region I: 
Connecticut. eee 181,915,327 5,689,563 999,035 3,197,165 185,399,236 11,180,895 8 
Maine......-.- see 39,217,992 1,539,543 213,160 1,707,179 39,261,455 5,852,478 1.3 
Massachusetts.......66 140, 988, 228 17,311,369 770, 221 16,908,814 142,161,005 54,383,074 1.5 
New Hampshire. eee ’ 21,144,210 1,255, 412 112, 288 1,630,592 20, 878, 082 5,940,867 1.9 
Rhode Island.. eee UV 22,989, 780 2,998, 896 116,280 5,205,060 uy 20,899,895 20,179,363 3.5 
Vermontecesessccsresee 15,717,701 482,567 85,126 593,615 15,690,685 1,664,157 1.0 
Region II: 
New Jersey. ee x 450, 485,182 11,522, 888 2,436,296 15, 883, 235 Vf 448,561,134 48,874,346 1.3 
New York. ..ccccccecece 175,134 1,060,515, 637 53,598,072 5, 730, 700 60, 485, 955 1,059,158, 475 199,596, 837 1.6 
Region III: 
7,593 15,738, 686 384,417 85,649 376,022 15, 832, 730 1,009,558 of 
Pennsylvania.e..eet+ee 192,589 610, 440,398 8,227,320 8,247,709 29,698,050 592,180,536 5 80,128,586 1.0 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 18,877 50,678,255 998,064 276,871 540,744 51,412,447 1,461, 452 05 
Maryland....s.seeseeee 41,655 121,000,940 2,872, 808 658,159 2,872,750 121,652,190 9,175,185 6 
North Carolina........ 15,829 172,286,701 5,246,481 935,530 5,934,607 172,534,105 1.5 
Virginia...ccccccccsee 13,408 89,629,529 2,905,169 490,810 1,807,933 91, 206, 4357 25 
West Virginia......... 6,913 90,351,112 2,337,537 487,334 3,105,944 90,070, 716 8 
Region Vi 
Alabama.rs.ccrcoeseeeee 9,543 65, 704, 849 3, 232, 876 362, 813 2,431,999 66, 868,538 +08 
Florida......... ° 13,696 77,756, 662 2,348,509 425,289 1,205,145 79,314,154 oT? 
Georgia...... ‘ 12,595 118,170,015 3,436, 850 644,325 2,634,965 119,609,599 o7 
Mississippi..... 5 6,209 43,234,256 1,163,375 233,166 1,948,204 42,682,593 1.3 
South Carolina.. ° 6,360 57,574,167 2, 855, 366 315,170 2,307,188 68,437,515 <9 
Tennessee.....-2scesee 103,753,676 3,781,572 559,534 5,852, 852 102,234,154 16, 407, 429 1.3 
Region VI: 
Kentucky...secccccscce 133,680,559 3, 412,524 722,298 5, 473,155 134, 342,225 11,541,013 1.1 
Michigan... ccecce 356, 833, 749 11,108,343 1,904,542 23,034,512 346,812,121 59,531,965 1.2 
OhLOsccccccrccccverece 571, 892,879 12,220,259 3,106,503 12, 051, 660 $75,154, 451 31,869,085 25 
Region VII: 
TLLinoi8..cceccccccccce 473, 873,358 12, 925,744 2,565, 428 15,136, 294 474,191,975 56, 588,033 8 
Indiana.......-- . 217,404,968 5,332,555 1,180,063 6,061,956 217,855,631 17, 429,950 6 
WisconBin....cceressee 237,405,954 3,888,934 1,288,947 4,957,881 237,620,576 9,823,941 25 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota.cesccceesecs 127,274,088 3,917,277 685,948 5,106,984 126,759, 760 10,551,943 7 
Montana...... 35,554, 659 919,611 192,878 1,253,536 35,595,613 2,171,337 8 





10,548,624 376, 827 55,631 1,041, 806 9,939,276 1, 494, 860 1.5 





South Dakota....ssesee 11,622, 427 401,151 63,818 392,081 11,695,316 645, 526 Po) 
Region IX: 

ToWaesecceccccssccesce 105, 404, 863 1,030,679 570, 743 1,855, 324 105,150,961 3,626, 645 of 

Kansas.e..s. 69,595,874 379,182 1,505,175 70,125,500 3,875,964 25 

Missouri.... 214,142,503 1,168, 805 4, 763,126 215, 618,840 13, 463,378 6 

Nebraskas.cesssescsssee 39,078,507 211,474 1,166,784 39,007,616 1,835,913 o4 
Region X: 

ArkanBas...ceecesessee ’ 40,325,960 218,656 2,351, 745 40,014,778 5,245, 666 1.1 


Louisiana..... 
Oklahoma, 


106,197,876 641 579,216 4,359,317 106, 730,985 15,525,772 1.2 
49,430,614 268, 345 1,973,933 49,500, 880 5,708, 689 8 








TOXASscccceccrcccccsce 248,273,628 1,359,532 2,167,692 252,198,900 6,219, 844 o2 
Region XI: 
Coloraddscesevessoescs 61,549,508 337,089 477,663 62,674,934 1,163,223 o2 






29,033,967 159,275 606, 668 29,582,969 1,252,574 aS 


33,188,135 178,555 1,472,724 32,555, 012 2,815,059 8 

Wyomings.....scceeseee 13,982,871 76,127 428,152 14,019, 472 727,918 25 
Region XII: 

ATLMDNA..ccesecsscceee 35,018,176 1,172,730 192,770 448,605 35,955,071 1,299,012 of 


7/ «674, 488, 437 52, 459,922 3,637, 780 36, 784, 518 98,625,872 1.8 
i 25,079,548 640, 401 124,982 622, 858 1,908, 215 8 
13,443,738 494,502 72,652 | 564, 551 15,445,708 1,277,638 Ded 





Region XIII: 
9,968, 360 492,974 50,373 1,737,914 8,773,795 2,702,257 1.7 
31, 412,997 918,918 168,154 1,733,984 50, 762,106 2,526,720 1,0 
79,191,601 2,222,921 414,419 7,365,520 74, 463,422 12,944, 860 1.5 
179,876,637 2,759,382 961,756 10,365,358 173,232,397 18,692,635 1.2 





Washington... .ceseeess 


Data reported by State agencies except interest, which is credited and reported by U. S. Treasury. 

Represents sum of balance at end of quarter in State clearing and benefit-payment accounts and in the State accounts in the unemployment trust funds. 

Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored contribution checks. 
Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

Estimated taxable wages for 12 months ending March 1952, As used here, taxable wages mean wages of $3,000 or less. 

Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $26,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 
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Time lapse in first benefit payment and appeals decisions, January-March 1952 


(Corrected to May 5, 19527 





Appeals decisions 2/ 


Percent of ori ty 3 
reen Lower authority Higher auth / 
Region first benefit 





and ents 1 
State Seema tes pal 2 
ecl 
2 weeks Number Number within 
45 days 
Total, 51 States.ccccoesse 5/ 37.1 
Region I: 
Connecticut..cccccscses --- 
MAING.) cuciweccentineciae 87.1 
Massachusetts..essseeee 84.5 
New Hampshire......seee -_- 
Rhode Island.......eses 71802 
Vermont. cccccesesscccce — 
Region II: 
New Jersey. .cscccocccee 78.4 
New York. ccicscecccese oe 2/ 7,327 af ot 
Region III: 
Delaware. ...sescccccccce 91 28 6 
Pennsylvania.ccccoccess 2,211 8.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... — 
Maryland.ccecesccccccce 88.6 
North Carolimi.cese.... 57.1 
Virginia. ccecccccsccecce 100.0 
Wedt Virginia.......cee 16.3 
Region Vs 
Alabama.e ccocccceccccce aad 
Floridasccccccccceccece 41.7 
Georgiaccececccccoccsces 62.1 
Mississippl...ccccocces 13.3 
South Carolina...ccses. 87,5 
TENNESEEE.scccrcsccsece 13.5 
Region VI: 
Kentucky:s sees sive cece cos 19.0 
Michigan. cccscecccccccs 3.6 
Dhidseccccseccsceseceece 6.0 
Region VII: 
TLLInoLBscoscceseceeces 5/ 57.0 
Indiamassscoccscccccccs 78.9 
WISCONSLN. cccccccccccce 94.8 
Region VIIIs 
Minne sota.cerceccncsece 47.6 
Montana. .covcesccsceses -<= 
North Dakotas corscvcces FETS 
South Dakota.ssescoocee, 50.0 _ 
Regien IX: 
ToWaccccccccccscccccsece 86.7 
KansSas.ccccccercccsesce 85.7 
MiBSOUTL.cccccccccccces 61.6 
Nebraska@eccecccccccccce -—- 
Region Xz 
ArkanSas.eccoccccscosce 41.9 
Louisiana.ccccrsccsesce -_—- 
Oklahoma. .cccccccccvcce 6.9 
TOXASscccceccccceeecere --- 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ccccccascoecss 100.0 
New Mexico...ccccceceee 100.0 
Utah cccccccsccccccoccs 75.0 
Wyoming. cccccccccccccce 100.0 
Region XII: 
ATIZONA. crcsesccccccese 75.0 
California.cecccecescece 19.9 
Hawaii. cccccccccccsvcce = 
N@Vadaeccccsccccccncece 90.9 
Region XIII: 
MLaSIMeccccccccccgecces -<- 
Tdaho.essccccossccscces 75.0 
Oregon.cecccccccccccecs 37.5 
Washington.ecocccecscres 87.9 





1/ Represents first payments made weekly and biweekly. e = 

2 Includes single and multi-claimant dispute cases. Decisions in New York represent all cases 
in terms of the number of claimants involved. 

5/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority: data for these 
4 States are shown as-lower authority appeals decisions. 

4/ Includes decisions rendered by Rhode Island's Board of Review and Massachusetts! Director (or 

~ his representative). 

5/ Includes labor-dispute decisions rendered by a special representative of Illinois' Department of 
Labor. 






Selected unemployment insurance activities, by State, January-March 1952 
(Data corrected to May 25, 19527 













Claimants involved 


























New claims 
Gy = New insured claimants 1/2/ iretioarmente Disqualifications in lower authority Claimants who exhausted 
spositions 1/ 2 pare imposed 3/ single claimant benefits 6/ 





appeals 5/ 



















































Ferm nth oa — 
apearetiie Receipts | oat ts 
weekly benefits positions} Jan.- Jan.- 
benefit (weeks) March March 
amount 1952 1951 
1,488,196 | 7/ 58.5 Y 41.5 7/ 21.8 |1,346,095 | 995,278 |8/513,667 16.5 9/ 41,003 272,699 





























































































































































































































































































 Connecticut.... 22,460 = 
Badin coecacess 5,934 eet ae 18 
_ Massachusetts,. 61,584 77.5 51,2 18.0 
New Hampshire... 6,764 25.7 25.7 26.0 
"Rhode Island... 21,798| 75.8 56.2 is? 
pap eee 2,160 43.0 43.0 20.0 
New Jersey.seoe 84,566 70.9 50.5 
i 17.8 
| aa 173,173 56.2 56.2 26.0 
Delawares..eeee 2,876 50.2 23.1 15.8 
Pennsylvania... 149,217 45.8 37.2 : 
Buon 3. 19.2 
Dist. of Col... 4,527 67.1 61.9 18.7 
Maryland....... 10,861] 40.6 19.6 1525 
North Carolina, 50,834 5.0 5.0 24.8 
Virginia....... lij694| 47.9 40.2 12.7 
West Virginia.. 22,547 41.0 41.0 21.9 
Region V: ' 
Alabama....se00 13,353 45.1 38.4 26.5 17,8 
11,736 54.9 46.9 14.6 13.3 
19,880 5744 5764 26.6 18,8 
| Mississippi.... 14,870 34,8 34.8 8.4 16.0 
South Carolina. 16,490] 74.3 74.3 33,1 18.0 
| Tennessee.....6 38,174] 41.9 41.9 14,8 21.6 
Region VI: 7 
_ Kentucky... 21,956 25.3 25.5 24.0 
Michigan... 91,811 78.2 65.3 17.4 
POLLO ia cece ssce 64,404 64.8 61.8 23.6 
Region VII: 4 
| I1linois.....66 54,692 77.8 52.9 18.5 
Tadians..... the 40,605] 58.4 40.8 12.5 
SCONSiNe.eeee 25,306 (7 4 y 
Region VIII: y) ~ ~ 
Minnesota.....- 31,580 26.0 19.5 
Montana......65 9,426 64.6 18.0 
North Dakota... 3,766 10.3 20,0 
South Dakota... 2,352 41.4 12.8 
Region IX: 
Om acess s%cn seer 15,927 29.5 32.0 10.4 
Kansas... 10,848 39.7 25,1 14.3 
Missouri., 33, 806 53.2 28.2 16.9 
Nebraska,.....6 8,490 44.4 17.8 11.8 
Region X; 
Arkansas,....+ 17,751 29.9 14.2 15.0 
Lowisi ana....e0 25,760 37.7 15.1 15.7 
13,534 40.7 15.2 13.8 
23,589 22.4 21.8 12.0 
4,917 75.1 49.0 35.0 15.1 
5,863 54.6 45.4 15.2 18.4 
6,902 74.3 46.5 17.5 18.5 
2,857 81.6 19.3 19.1 9.1 
ATiONAa......06 4,712 77.0 77.0 21.5 1.4 
California..... 168,061 70.7 61.1 16.0 20.8 
Bawalicccsscce 3,513 41.1 41.1 25.1 20.0 
Nevada....s.ee0 2,660 68.8 45.5 18.2 17.5 
Region XIIT: 
Alaska.......05 6,675 85.4 49.8 Tel 12.2 
Idaho... 6,263 Tis 42.5 9.0 14.4 
Oregon........- 27,837 60.8 57.9 7.6 17.9 
Washington..... 30,835 47,3 47.3 8.9 21.6 








In some States all claimants with sufficient wage credits do not establish benefit years during the quarter because of other requirements. 
Represents disqualifications on issues of volumtary quit, misconduct, refusal of suitable work, not able and unavailable for work, and miscellaneous disqualifications not 
uniformly applicable in all States. Excludes labor disputes. 
Claimant contacts represent new spells of insured unemployment, plus intrastate continued claims, plus continued claims received as liable State. 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority and for the purposes of this table, data for these States are shown as lower authority. 
Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their final week of compensable unemployment during a previous quarter, but received 
" their final payment in the reported quarter. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of compensable unemployment during the reported quarter did not receive their 
final payment in thie quarter and hence are not show. A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for that benefit year. 
Claimants who exhaust their benefit rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year, 
y Excludes Wisconsin; data not received. 
3/ 


y Excludes predeterminations made by uniform benefit-year States which begin their benefit year in April-June quarter. 


Excludes 56 cases for Illinois which were disqualified because of not having at least 3 weeks of employment since the first of the 26 weeks of benefits. 
Includes dispositions made by Rhode Island's Board of Review and Massachusetts' Director (or his representative). 


a 
or 


h 








Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, July-Sept. 1950 - July—Sept. 1951 






[In thousands; corrected to April 30, 1952/ 


Change, July-Sept. 1950 ‘ 
Region 1950 1951 to July-Sept. 1951 
















































































































































































and 
State July- Oct. Jan.- April- July- 
Matalin veers toeres sacs $26, 384, 261 $29, 241, 349 $29, 267, 349 $29, 443, 954 $43, 059, 693 411.6 
3 3 9 
Region I: 
Connecticut......-.+66 498, 306 588, O46 567, 972 604, 760 589,897 +18.4 
Mal ne iisacee > seteeeticctes 116, 809 122,894 118, 922 124,217 128,503 +10.0 
Massachusetts......... 1,041, 0 1,185,598 1,118, 760 1,162, 090 1,130, 429 +8. 
New Hampshire,........ 84,95 91, 718 89, 956 92, 694 91, 343 +725 
Rhode Island.......... 166, 726 198, 393 185,178 188, 816 171,572 eete 
Vermontzisiass st aanicieiste 41, 963 46, 051 , 097 47,778 47,171 +12, 
Region II: 
New Jersey.......-s0e- 1, 096, 089 1, 246, 289 1, 209, 749 1,261, 706 1,253, 288 +157,199 +143 
New Yoricocei castles 3,723, 202 4, 229, 528 4, 020, 718 4,016,143 4, 008, 950 +285, 748 +767 
Region III; 
Deolawar@s.scscces see's 80,733 88, 505 101, 236 89,787 91,714 +10, 981 +13.6 
Pennsylvania.......++. 2, 275, 060 2,529,419 2,471,929 2,578, 524 2,541,112 +265, 52 S11.7 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 167, 661 181, 459 174, 488 176, 717 181, We +13, 781 +3.2 
Marylands. lec s0 cen. 405, 658 4b 437 420, 309 yhg, 222 463, 581 +57, 923 +14.3 
North Carolina........ 405, 677 462,186 441, 205 443, 876 4a5, 269 +19,592 +4.8 
Virginia...,..-+-+-+-- 335,154 371,574 358,131 373,972 378, 223 +43, 069 412.9 
West Virginia......... 294,162 313, 662 313, 594 337, 628 323, 509. +29, 347 +10,0 
Region V 
Mp bamalsie. vsawretsce. aise 264, 353 291, 662 285, 403 293, 944 289, 888 425,539 +9.7 
Ploridasso.c.05. se sewee 254, 862 295, 265 309, 619 302, 623 290, 712 +35, 850 +14.1 
Georgiacies.craee sees 335,592 371,937 360, 485 371, 626 370, 217 +34, 625 +10,3 
Mississippi.........-. 101, 052 110,137 101, 617 114,581 114, 341 +13, 789 +13.6 
South Carolina........ 184, 505 210, 798 207, 530 220, 787 214, 711 +30; 206 +164 
Tennessee.....-+.++e00 332, 253 368, 348 352, 763 368, 287 368, 058 +35, 805 +10.8 
Region VI: 
Kentucky acca 272,138 298, 633 287, 856 306, 663 313,027 +40, 889 +15.0 
Michi gan els «wii. a sss der 1,614, 271 1, 743, 35 1, 687, 626 1,739,144 1, 695, 097 +80, 826 +5.0 
Ohio. eeiiic ance eecisiticere 1, 846, 722 2,077, $32 2, 036, 905 2,134, 913 2,139, 213 4292, 491 415.8 
Region VII: 
Pi Vinolls eck serps eetew. 2,034, 482 2,292,182 2,184, 687 2, 257, 330 2,236,912 +202, 430 +99 
Indlanase.ss ct ceevees 736, 804 860, 218 she, 877 884, 690 882, 265 +95, 4O1 +12.1 
Wisconsin.--acses pce 613, 324 683, 443 648, 690 690, 302 683,970 +70, 146 +114 
Region VIII; 
Minnesota......-+..s0 432, 984 472, 635 430, 232 454, 601 472, 888 +39, 904 +9.2 
Mon tana ass. 0 ovis <s.avew eve 80, 399 82,865 72,571 81,015 86,570 +6,171 +77 
North Dakota.......... 36, bho ; a 305 30, 498 34, 998 piste +738 +2.0 
South Dakota.......... 39, 615 +599 34476 38, O54 1, 000 +1, 385 +3.5 
Region IX: 
T Owe steele iin se site seen tite 259, 316 286, 603 272 286,941 293, 504 +34,188 +13.2 
Kangaste es. .geeiene wants 193, 081 213, 565 “215, 861 ee 245 252,125 +59, O44 +30. 
Migsourl,..t:-ccrssccs 601, O40 669, 253 628, 807 648, 920 665, 548 +64, 508 +10.7 
Nebraska. .....---seee 119, 913 ees) 122, 722 129,969 134, 531 +14, 618 412.2 
Region X 
Ur kansad cnc semis soe 124, 861 138, 081 129,148 138,418 ee +19, 892 +15.9 
Loulsianas towed. cs 308,158 342, 093 R12, 762 331, 094 342,149 +33, 991 +11.0 
OkLahoma. <2 ees assess 211, 057 230, 831 220, 940 271, 252 239, 356 +28, 299 +13.4 
Waxrasishiee: sheearircs cee 920, 759 1, 021, 050 974, 576 1,071,031 1, 080, 321 +159, 562 +1723 
Region XI: 
Coloradoeessiccticinmicorn 158, 239 175, 487 167,128 173,872 188, 699 +19.2 
Naw. Mexdcoruteeciwes tee 74,110 78, 318 15,837 81,185 83, 679 412.9 
ULE i era apgateno np aot 97,523 105, 211 96, 751 101, 916 110,180 +13.0 
Wyoming.......-. Ltemyee 4b oho Wy 393 37,555 42,737 48,125 +903 
Region XII; 
BES TODAS caceiceie ssn ore ete 81,636 93, 018 92,588 98, 528 98, 016 +20.1 
California csccilase ss. 2,253,121 2, 412,170 2, 346, pe 2,481, 937 2,599,584 +1524 
Hawai U5 cis aeis a cea 63, 960 66, 265 61, 649 65, 834 72, 567 413.5 
Wevada. scent castes 33, 697 33,274 31,096 34,110 4O, O81 +18.9 
Region XIII; 
(AV eisica ta cgictsvsinie este skelers 47,552 29, 353 21, Oui, 46, 460 75, 456 +27, 904 +58.7 
Tdatio therein HENS Ss eee 75, We 73, 969 66, 628 75, 462 81, 468 +6, 016 +8.0 
Orezons ecu st see eteees 298, 2B 289,586 266, 602 08,107 323,430 +24, 435 +8.2 
Washington............ 453, 668 469,972 438, 308 84, 837 507, 830 +11.9 


+54, 162 


1y/ Total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
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Region 
and 
State 


Motalaccecoccntes 


Region I: 
Connecticut...... 
Maine. ccccccccens 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire.... 
Rhode Island..... 
Vermont. cocesseee 


Region II: 
New Jersey....ee+ 
New York......+06 


Region III: 
Delaware.......++ 
Pennsylvania..... 


“Region IV: 
Dist. of Col..... 
Maryland......... 
North Carolina... 
Virginia. ..csccce 
West Virginia.... 


Region V: 
Alabama.........6 
Floridasc.scccucs 
Georgia...c.. 0. . 
Mississippi...... 
South Carolina... 
Tennessee. ....0.. 


Region VI: 
Kentucky......00. 
Michigan......ee 
ORL. csc ccrcccces 


Region VII: 
Tesi nota cnigcss ses 
Indiana....... 
Wisconsin........ 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota......+. 


North Dakota..... 
South Dakota..... 


Region IX: 
TOW8. ccccccccccce 
Kansas.....ceseee 
Missouri......... 
Nebraska........6 


Region X: 
Arkansas....seeece 
Louisiana........ 
Oklahoma.......0+ 
TEXAS. cccccccccce 


Region XI: 
Colorado......... 
New Mexico....... 
Utah. .cscccccccee 
Wyoming.......e6 


Region XII: 
Arizona........-. 
California....... 
Hawaii...... 
Nevada....seccece 


Region XIII: 
Alaska.....ccceee 
Idaho. ..ccccscces 
Oregon..cceccecee 
Washington....... 


1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc,) ending nearest the fifteenth of the month. 
special issue of the Statistical Supplement to the Feb. 1952 Labor Market and Employment, Security for differences in coverage provisions of State laws, 


Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, July 1950-September 1951 







Setemer 


34,441 


fin thousands; corrected to April 50 


1950 


eu aie fresray| wren] tora [my | suse [oar | 


[saree [sano | seeer | oe,700| oes [| 


$81 


430 
459 
565 
190 
338 
520 


406 
1,742 
2,304 


2, 425 
gal 
775 


553 
96 
45 
49 


355 
«78 
810 
169 


256 
473 
289 
1,306 


213 
105 
128 

50 


1193 


» 19527 


April 
[54,506 | 





2,678 | 


92 
37 


al 


1951 











[ tanee [seremer | nave 


September 
| 55,456 | 





Change, Sept. 1950 
to Sept. 1951 


Percentage 





See page 2 of the 
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WHAT will happen in labor in June 
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Civilian labor force 
Employed 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
April and May 1952 and May 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


May 4-10 
1952 


62,778,000 
61,176,000 
6,960,000 
54,216,000 
1,602,000 
46,648,000 


April 6-12 
1952 


61,744,000 
60,132,000 
6,412,000 
53,720,000 
15612,000 
47,584,000 


May 6-12 


295) 


62,803,000 
61,193,000 
7,440,000 
53,753,000 
1,609,000 
46,029,000 


Apr.-May 
1952 


+1,034,000 
+1,044,000 
+548,000 
+496,000 
-10,000 
-936,000 


May 
1951-1952 


-25,000 
-17,000 
-480,000 
+463,000 
-~7,000 
+619,000 
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ODM Grants Preference te 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


CTING upon the findings and recom- 

mendations of the Textile Industry 

Panel the Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee recommended preferential treat- 
ment in the placement of Government con- 
tracts to the textile industry. The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has approved the recommendations of the 
Committee and notified the Department 
of Defense and the General Services Ad- 
ministration that it is in the public inter- 
est to follow the recommendations of the 
Panel and the Committee. 


The Textile Industry Panel, appointed 
by the Surplus Manpower Committee, was 
composed of J. Forrester Davison, George 
Washington University law professor and 
NPA Hearing Commissioner, chairman; 
M. I. C’Connor, Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, Department of the Army; 
and Charles D. Stewart, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 


The report of the Panel, the recom- 
mendations of the Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee and the notification of the Director 
of ODM are presented in full below. 


FINDINGS OF PANEL ON TEXTILE HEAR- 
INGS UNDER DEFENSE MANPOWER 
POLICY NO. 4 


In accordance with the instructions 
and authority given to the Panel on the 


Lextile Industryson March 191952; by 
Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman, Sur- 
plus Manpower Committee, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Panel held open 
hearings starting March 20, 1952 in the 
Executive Office Building in Washington, 
D.C. Many members of the Congress 
appeared and testified in person and oth- 
ers presented written statements. Repre- 
sentatives of State and local governments 
and of industry and labor also appeared, 
testified, and presented statements. 


After full consideration of the testi- 
mony and statements received, the Panel 
has reached a decision and submits the 
following findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations. 


The question of ‘*public interest’’ is 
the basic problem the Panel must pass on 
in appraising the need for special certifi- 


-cation of the textile industry under De- 


fense Manpower Policy No. 4. The testi- 
mony of various witnesses was in con- 
flict on many major points and the Panel 
has been unable to clear up these de- 
tailed points through subsequent investi- 
gation of background statistics. There- 
fore, the public interest could be handled 
only in terms involving very general con- 
siderations. 


The Panel finds that there has been 
no direct strain placed on the industry by 
conversion from civilian to military pro- 
duction. On the other hand, the military 
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procurement of textiles during the first 
half of 1951 was at such a high level that 
it produced an enormous acceleration of 
both military and civilian textile produc- 


tion. Possibly anticipating that there 
would be shortages in supplies, many 
mills over-produced, wholesalers and re- 
tailers built up excessive inventories at 
high prices, and many civilians purchased 


goods far in excess of their normal needs. 


The Panel finds that while existing 
plant capacity now is high in the industry 
as a whole, and while textile workers tend 
to remain in industrial areas of their 
former employment, future emergencies 
requiring rates of production of textiles 
comparable to that of the first half of 1951 
would present a crisis to the industry if 
it is allowed to disintegrate. 


The Panel finds that because of the 
existence of excess capacity generally in 
the textile industry and the relatively low 
levels of employment prevailing general- 
ly throughout the industry, it is more in 
the public interest to apply the procure- 
ment policy on an industry basis than on 
an area basis. The conclusion of the Pan- 
el is that the (certified distress) area ap- 
proach of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
1s inappropriate to the textile industry 
and cannot be applied equitably. In short, 
certification of distressed areas for spe- 
cial treatment under Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 would result merely in alle- 
viating distress in one area of the textile 


industry at the expense of other areas 
without furthering the general objectives 


that are anticipated by the application of 
the area approach generally to industry. 


Affirmatively, the Panel finds that in 
the case of the textile industry some ac- 
tion is in the public interest in order to 
mitigate the serious production and em- 
ployment problems in the textile industry 
as a whole. To the extent that procure- 
ment policies can help to stabilize con- 
ditions in the textile industry, the Panel 
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finds that such assistance to stabilization 


within the industry will help to maintain. 
the productive facilities and the skilled 
labor force of the industry in the interests 
of future contingent needs of the Nation 
for maximum production of textiles. 


To this end, the recommendations of 
the Panel are intended to further the pub- 
lic interest without undue cost to the pub- 
lic or unfair discrimination to any part of 
the industry. Its recommendations, be- 
low, are conceived in terms of the possi- 
bilities of the use of government procure- 
ment, to whatever extent practicable, for 
purposes of maintaining the effective func- 
tioning of the textile industry as a whole. 
Presumably the Panel’s recommenda- 
tions, if approved, will alter the distri- 
bution of contracts to some extent. This 
is justified, the Panel finds, if the public 
interest in the economic health of the tex- 
tile industry is served without undue cost 
to the public or unfair discrimination. 


Recommended Action 


In the interest of preserving skills 
and maintaining productive facilities, it. 
is recommended the following measures 
be taken by the Department of Defense 
and the General Services Administration: 


a. That under the present competi- 
tive procurement procedures, they accel- 
erate procurement and delivery of the 
open-to-buy quantities under appropria- 
tions available for the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1952, and take similar action 
in the first half of fiscal year 1953 as soon 
as the fiscal year 1953 funds become a- 
vailable. 


b. That to the extent possible, in 
this accelerated program, preference 
will be given in the placement of contracts 





to those suppliers whose weaving opera- 


tions, as a result of acceptance of the pro- 


posed contracts will not be in excess of 
80 hours per week, i.e., two shifts of 40 
hours (not including other supporting ac- 
tivities.) Appropriate certifications to 
this effect shall be requested by the con- 
tracting agencies in proposals submitted 
by suppliers. : 


c. That no preference be given by 
the purchasing offices in the placement 
of such contracts to any areas or partic- 
ular cities within areas with respect to 
this industry. 


d. That no provision be made for 
payment of any price differential. 


It is further recommended that the 
Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration be advised that 
acceleration of procurement and delivery 
may be reduced or discontinued in the 
event an upsurge in civilian demand 
should obviate the need for acceleration 
or in the event the accelerated program 
should be determined to have an infla- 
tionary effect on any segment of the in- 
dustry. 


SIGNED: J. Forrester Davison, 
Chairman 
Maurice I. O'Connor 
Charles D. Stewart 


Recommendations of the Surplus Manpower Committee Concerning 
The Textile Industry 
Under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 


In accordance with Section III, Paragraph 8 of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, a 
panel of the Surplus Manpower Committee held public hearings, beginning March 20, 1952, 
on the textile industry. After consideration of the report of that panel, the Committee 
makes the following recommendations in the interest of preserving the skills and main- 
taining the productive facilities of the textile industry. They are conceived in terms of 
the possibilities of the use of government procurement, to whatever extent practicable, 
for purposes of maintaining the effective functioning of the textile industry as a whole. 


Accordingly, it is recommended: 


1. That the Department of Defense accelerate procurement and delivery of the 
open-to-buy quantities under appropriations available for the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1952, and take similar action in the first half of fiscal year 1953 as soon as the fis- 


cal year 1953 funds become available. 


2. That contracts be placed by the Department of Defense and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, in accordance with such procedures as will give preference to those 
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manufacturers whose weaving operations (in the case of weaving or integrated mills) or 
whose spinning operations (in the case of spinning mills) during the period of perform- 
ance of such contracts will not be in excess of 80 hours per week (not including other 
supporting actiyities). 


3. That no preference be given in the placement of such contracts to any areas 
or particular cities within areas with respect to this industry. 


4. That no provision be made for payment of any price differential. 


APPROVED: John R. Steelman OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Director (Acting) ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
Chairman, Surplus Manpower Committee 


June 4, 1952 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OCF THE PRESIDENT 
CFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


(Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, Notification 38) 
Placement of Procurement with the Textile Industry 


NOTIFICATION TO 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Surplus Manpower Committee, appointed under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 
has reported to the Director of Defense Mobilization its recommendations in the matter 
of placement of procurement with the textile industry. These recommendations have 
been reviewed within the Office of Defense Mobilization to determine their relationship 
to other policies affecting procurement for which this Office has responsibility, and no 
conflicts exist. 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are hereby no- 
tified that upon full consideration, the Director of Defense Mobilization has concluded 
that it is in the public interest to give preference in the placement of Government con- 
tracts to the textile industry in accordance with the attached recommendations of the 
Committee and the provisions of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are requested 
to submit, within 30 days, copies of the instructions they have issued implementing this 
Notification. They are further requested to submit monthly reports of the actions taken 
under this Notification. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, John R. Steelman, Director (Acting) 





ODM Panel Reports ou 


en's shoe Industry 


Preferential Treatment Unnecessary 


HETHER THE MEN’S shoe industry 

ae be accorded preferential treat- 

ment in Government negotiated pro- 

curement was the subject of hearings held 
in April by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion under Defense Manpower Policy No.4. 
The recommendations, conclusions, and 
findings of the shoe and footwear panel 
have now been released by ODM’s Surplus 
Manpower Committee. 


The fact-finding panel was headed by 
John C. Stedman, University of Wisconsin 
law professor. Other members were 
Commander A. T. L. Fox, Office of Naval 
Materiel, Department of the Navy and H. 
Daniel Darling, Chief, Technical Publica- 
tions Section, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Department of Labor. 


On the basis of its findings, the panel 
concluded that treatment of the industry 
on a geographic basis would not have a 
major effect on the operation of the entire 
industry. Its first recommendation was 
that the industry should not receive sepa- 
rate certification to procurement agencies 
under Section 8 of Defense Manpower Pol- 
icy No. 4. Rather, the industry should be 
subject to the general application of that 
Policy which provides for procurement by 
negotiated contracts and purchases in 
areas of current or imminent labor sur- 
pluses. 


The Surplus Manpower Committee 
will consider the report of the panel and 


determine what recommendations are to 
be made to the Director of ODM. 


In addition to its report; the panel 
filed with the Surplus Manpower Commit- 
tee certain supporting data which are 
available for inspection at the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 


Text of the panel’s report is as fol- 
lows: 


This report is based upon a hearing 
authorized by the Surplus Manpower Com- 


mittee and conducted pursuant to Section & 
of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 


The matters upon which the Commit- 
tee requested the Panel to receive evi- 
dence were: 


1. The nature and extent of the labor 
surplus in the shoe and footwear industry, 
including the availability of skills neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of Government con- 
tracts and purchases, and the need for 
preserving these skills in the public in- 
terest: 


2. The nature and extent of the facili- 
ties in the shoe and footwear industry, in- 
cluding their suitability and availability 
for the fulfillment of Government con- 
tracts and purchases, and the need for 
maintaining these facilities in the public 
interest. 





3. Whether it is in the public interest 
that insofar as it affects the shoe and foot- 
wear industry, Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 should be applied to the shoe and 
footwear industry as a whole in order to 
achieve a greater utilization of the man- 
power skills and facilities of the entire 
industry than is currently the case. 


4. Appropriate methods of applying 
the policy to the shoe and footwear indus- 
try in the event an affirmative finding is 
made under paragraph three above. 


In the course of the hearings (which 
were held April 17-22 and at which nine 
witnesses appeared), certain circum- 
stances existing in the shoe industry and 
shoe procurement program became ap- 
parent and sharply delimited the area of 
the Panel’s inquiry and recommendations: 


1. Government procurement of wom- 
en’s shoes is too negligible to have any 
substantial effect upon the shoe industry, 
regardless of the procurement policies 
adopted. Consequently, the Panel con- 
cerned itself primarily with the men’s 
shoe industry. 


2. Government procurement of men’s 
shoes, which reached a peak of approxi- 
mately 55 million pairs of shoes annually 
during World War II and about 20 million 
pairs in fiscal year 1951, dropped off sub- 
stantially in fiscal year 1952, and procure- 
ment in the near future may decline fur- 
ther. 


3. Conversion of the men’s shoe fa- 
cilities to the production of rubber foot- 
wear or other military production is not 
feasible; neither is the conversion of 
other facilities to the production of men’s 
shoes. 


4. The shoe industry, including the 
men’s shoe industry, traditionally oper- 
ates at about 55 percent of capacity on an 
annual average. A striking example of its 
capacity for expanded production occurred 
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during World War II when, during a short 
period, over half of the men’s shoe pro- 
ductive capacity was devoted to Govern- 
ment orders and even so the industry was 
able, in large measure, to meet civilian 
needs. 


With the foregoing considerations in 
mind, the Panel has reached the following 
Findings, Conclusions, and Recommenda- 
tions. Attached is an Appendix which pre- 
sents the facts and considerations behind 
these Findings, Conclusions, and Recom- 
mendations. 


A. Findings 


1. Under normal circumstances, the 
shoe industry, including the men’s shoe 
industry, taken as a whole, does not con- 
stitute a chronically depressed or “sick” 
industry, although its normal annual pro- 
duction and sales fall substantially short 
of its capacity to produce. 


2. The shoe industry, including the 
men’s shoe industry, normally produces 
at an annual rate about 55 percent of its 


.actual productive capacity. Thus, the en- 


tire shoe industry, with an annual capac- 
ity of almost one billion pairs of shoes, 
produced 512.4 million pairs in 1950 and 
469.6 million in 1951. The men's shoe in- 
dustry, with a capacity of approximately 
200 million pairs, produced about 103 
million pairs in 1950 and 106 million in 
195), 


3. The shoe industry, in general, 
showed a sharp increase in production 
during the year following the outbreak of 
the Korean war, which in turn was followed 
by an even sharper decrease in production 
beginning about the middle of 1951. Thus, 
the total production in 1951 of 469.6 million 
pairs was substantially below the 1950 pro- 
duction of 512.4 million pairs and slightly 
below the 1949 production of 475.6 million 
pairs. At present, production appears to 
be approaching 1949 levels. ~ 





4. In contrast to the shoe industry in 
general, the men’s shoe industry has 
shown a moderate, but continued, increase 
in production since 1949. Thus, total pro- 
duction in 1949, amounting to about 9 mil- 
lion pairs, increased to about 103 million 
in 1950 and to about 106 million in 1951. 


5. Employment levels in the industry 
have varied less than production levels, 
but tend to follow the same pattern. Em- 
ployment increased by only 0.5 percent 
in 1950 and declined 4.6 percent in 1951. 
Since then there has been some recovery. 


6. Government procurement of shoes 
(which, except for negligible amounts of 
women’s shoes, is confined to men’s 
shoes) amounted in fiscal year 1951 to ap- 
proximately $122,000,000 covering approx- 
imately 20 million pairs of shoes (a sub- 
stantial increase over preceding years), 
but decreased in fiscal year 1952 to less 
than $80,000,000 covering approximately 
13 million pairs. In view of the increas- 
ing use of rubber footwear (insulated 
boots) it would appear that fiscal year 1953. 
procurement of leather footwear is more 
likely to decrease than to increase. 


7. Since World War II, Government 
shoe procurement has, in general, fol- 
lowed advertised bid procedures, except 
for a period from approximately Decem- 
ber 1950 to July 1951, during which nego- 
tiated contracts were largely used. Since 
the resumption of advertised bid pro- 
cedures about July 1951, the smaller 
firms engaged in shoe manufacture have 
received a smaller proportion (both in 
numbers and in volume) of the contracts 
than they received during the period in 
which negotiated contract procedures 
were mainly relied upon. 


8. The men’s shoe industry possesses 
the following characteristics of especial 
Significance in relationship to the applica- 
tion of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4: 


‘a. Productive facilities are fairly 
widely distributed, a substantial 


amount of shoe manufacture (and 
resultant employment ) being 
found in 10 States. 


b. Aside from occasional “one- 
industry” cities, the only relative- 
ly large area in which the men’s 
shoe industry appears to be domi- 
nant is the Brockton, Mass. area. 


c. In a few areas, the men’s shoe 
industry is of considerable im- 
portance, both in relation to other 
industries and in terms of volume 
of employment. 


d. There appears to be little cor- 
relation between the pattern of 
distribution of the men’s shoe in- 
dustry and the pattern of current 
manpower surplus. Facilities for 
the production of men’s shoes are 
not concentrated in any one of the 
four employment groups, as clas- 
sified by the Department of Labor, 
but appear at random in areas of 
balanced labor supply (Group II), 
areas of moderate labor surplus 
(Group III) and areas of substan- 
tial labor surplus (Group IV). 


e. There appears to be little cor- 
relation between the relative sizes 
of the various firms in the men’s 
shoe industry and the pattern of 
current manpower surplus. Thus 
some Group IV areas, contain 
mainly smaller firms, while others 
contain larger firms. 


B. Conclusions 


l. In view of present and prospective 
conditions in the shoe and footwear indus- 
try and present and prospective levels of 
Government procurement, application of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 to that in- 
dustry would not have a major effect on 
the operation of the entire industry. 


2. Current procurement policies, 
which rely mainly upon advertised bid 
procedures, have resulted in considerable 
concentration of Government contracts for 
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shoes in the hands of a relatively small 
number of comparatively large concerns. 


3. Adoption of certain procurement 
procedures, hereinafter enumerated in the 
Recommendations, would improve the 
spread, distribution and timing of Govern- 
ment shoe contracts and thereby contrib- 
ute to the well being of the men’s shoe in- 
dustry. 


C. Recommendations 


1. The shoe and footwear industry 
should be subject to the general applica- 
tion of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 
and not be dealt with under Section 8 
thereof. 


2. There should be more vigorous 
application of those procurement proced- 
ures which contemplate and permit nego- 





tiated contracts with firms located in sur- 
plus labor areas. 


3. Insofar as practicable and con- 
sistent with procurement and defense ob- 
jectives, phasing of requirements should 
be adopted that will provide maximum op- 
portunity to shoe producers to engage in 
Government production during periods of 
normal seasonal lulls. 


4. In order to achieve more equitable 
distribution of Government shoe procure- 
ment, and thereby relieve unemployment 
and assist small business concerns, con- 
tracts should be spread as widely as pos- 
sible, within the limits of procurement 
practicability, among the firms within the 
men’s shoe industry. 


SIGNED: John C. Stedman, Chairman 
AS ed aa HL Ox 
H. Daniel Darling 





Each year a specially designed car-card makes a public appeal for employment op- 
portunities in behalf of disabled veterans. Above is the 1952 edition, which is being 
widely distributed by the Veterans Employment Service to transit companies. Asa 
public service National Transitads, Inc., will provide space for displaying the cards 


in transportation outlets of 48 cities in 17 States and the District of Columbia. 


Vet- 


eran Employment Representatives will cooperate with State employment security 
agencies to have the car-cards placed with transportation outlets not covered by 


National Transitads, Inc. 


. 





Procurement Rights of Small Business 


Steelman Clarifies Manpower Policy No. 4 


MALL BUSINESS, whether it is inside 

or outside a distressed area has a 

right to a fair share of procurement. 
This is the ruling made by John R. Steel- 
man, Acting Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, in a letter dated May 23, 
1952 sent to J. D. Small, Chairman of the 
Munitions Board, clarifying the applica- 
tion of Manpower Policy No. 4 in relation 
to small business. 


Noting that some problems had arisen 
with respect to concerns that do not quali- 
fy as small business but which are located 
in distressed areas, Mr. Steelman pointed 
out that while paragraph 6 of Manpower 
Policy No. 4 provides that all practicable 
steps will be taken, consistent with other 
procurement objectives, to locate procure- 
ment in distressed areas, the Policy was 
not to be interpreted in such a way as to 
impair the intent.of Congress (as ex- 
pressed in the Defense Production Act) 
‘‘that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies and 
services for the Government shall be 
placed with small business concerns.’’ 


210046 O- 52-2 


Mr. Steelman’s letter goes on to 
state: 


‘‘In order to reconcile any possible 
conflict between the policy of ‘encourag- 
ing small business concerns to make the 
greatest possible contribution’ to the na- 
tional defense by ‘placing a fair propor- 
tion of total purchases....with small busi- 
ness concerns’ (as expressed in the De- 
fense Production Act) and the policy of 
preserving the defense potential of dis- 
tressed areas by taking steps consistent 
with other procurement objectives to place 
purchases within said areas (as expressed 
in Manpower Policy No. 4), the following 
clarification is given to the Policy: 


‘*Concerns within areas of current 


or imminent labor surplus which are not 


small business concerns shall not receive 
preference over small business concerns 
outside such areas. Small business con- 
cerns within such areas shall receive 
preference over small business concerns 
outside such areas.”’ 





arm Ownership Rises 


The following excerpts are from an article by Louis H. Bean, 


Office of the Secretary, U. S. Department of Agriculture, ap- 
pearing in the May 1952 issue of “The Agricultural Situation.” 





HE decline in percentage of farms 

operated by tenants--from 42 percent 

in 1930 to 27 percent in 1940, and to 
something less than that today--actually 
has wiped out the increase in tenancy that 
had developed over the preceding five or 
six decades. The accompanying chart 
shows this in terms of farms operated by 
owners. 


. Had the downward trend continued, we 
now would have only about 55 percent of 
all farms owner-operated instead of near- 
ly 75 percent. 


Much of this rise in ownership pro- 
portion reflects the decline in tenancy in 
the South and the Great Plains. It means 
that the “agricultural ladder” has been at 
work. Some tenants have become part or 
full owners. Other tenants have found 
more attractive commercial and indus- 
trial opportunities. In addition, some 
owners have retired from farming and, to 
complete the circle, there have been some 
without farming experience who have gone 
into farming as tenants. In spite of the 
absolute decline in the total number of 
farms, there are about a quarter of a mil- 
lion more farms operated by owners to- 
day than in 1930. 
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A study of the tenure trend will show 
a tendency for ownership to decline with 
industrial depressions and to strengthen 
with prosperity. The sharp uptrend after 
1932 must be associated with the agricul- 
tural-industrial recovery programs of the 
1930’s and with the growth of mechaniza- 
tion and productivity that the improved 
farm income made possible. The net re- 
sult is relatively more private ownership, 
more private enterprise, and less absen- 
tee ownership. 


Percentage of Farms Owner-Operated 


GAIN IN LAST TWO DECADES 
WIPES OUT 55-YEAR DECLINE 





TREND, 
1880-1934 
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ROSPERITY brings its problems as 
DO ais scorn North Dakota can testify. 

Long a sparsely-settled agricultural 
area with wheat, sugar beets, cattle and 
sheep, Williston now ‘finds itself in the 
midst of the most promising oil boom since 
the early days of the industry in Texas. 
It all began only slightly over a year ago 
when the first wel] in the area struck oil. 
Subseauent drillings indicate that the 
"Williston Basin" oil field extends north 
into Canada, west into Montana and south 
into South Dakota. Since that first dis- 
covery the area has boomed in one of the 
, most publicized oil field ob hbet BAS 2 NA in 
“recent history. 


But rapid economic expansion brings 
growing pains. The little trading center 
of Williston with a 1950 population of 
approximately 7,400 has been unable to 
handle the influx of oil workers. Rents 


Migrants Flock to Williston, N. D. 


MANITOBA 





Plerre 


have risen, houses are filled and office 
space is at a premium. Meanwhile the in- 
migration continues and more and more wells 
are drilled. 


Some help may be on the way. The U. S. 
Department of Labor has certified that "a 
significant amount of inmigration has been 
and will be necessary" in the area and the 
Advisory Committee on Defense Areas is con- 
sidering a request that Williston be de- 
clared a critical defense housing area. 


Although the new oil field is now esti- 
mated as underlying some 300,000 square 
miles, the Williston labor market area is 
defined by the Labor Department as in- 
cluding all of Williams County and parts 
of McKenzie County. (See map above.) 
Located in the northwestern corner of North 
Dakota, the labor market area is the geo- 
graphic center of the oil basin. 
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According to Census reports the area 
had a population of 18,386 in 1950. About 
40 percent of this total lived in the City 
of Williston (7,378); another 20 percent 
in the five towns of Grenora (525), Roy 
(721), Tioga (456), Wildrose (430), and 
Watford City (1,371). Local estimates in- 
dicate that the population of the Williston 
area now totals 21,000, a 14 percent in- 
crease over 1950. Most of this expansion 
occurred in the area's urban communities, 
with the City of Williston (up 1,600) and 
Tioga (up 300) showing the largest gains. 


Oil Has Brought Employment Boom 


Until recently, the City of Williston 
was primarily a trade and service center 
for the surrounding--predominantly agri- 
cultural--area of this sector of North 
Dakota. A year ago (April 1951), about 
one-half of the estimated 2,200 nonagri- 
cultural wage and salaried workers in the. 
area were employed by trade and service 
establishments. 


In April 1951 the first commercial oil 
well, located near Tioga, was brought into 
production. During the following year 19 
additional wells have been drilled; ap- 
proximately 50 firms providing related 
petroleum services have gone into business 
in the area. 


The number of nonagricultural workers 
in the Williston area has increased some 
40 percent from 2,200 to 3,050 between 
April 1951 and April 1952. Petroleum pro- 
ducers have accounted for more than half 
of the gain, boosting their employment from 
35 to 460 during this period. All told, it 
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is estimated that perhaps as many as 1,000 
workers have migrated into the area be- 
tween the Korean outbreak and April 1952. 


The seven oil companies now operating 
in the area expected to add 450 employees 
by August 1952 and put on another 770 be- 
tween August and April 1953. If the oil 
companies continue to bring in new wells, 
however, these estimates will fall far 
short of the expansion which may take place. 
In addition, three major oil companies have 
announced intentions of constructing oil 
refineries in the State; Williston is one 
of the locations under consideration for 
these refineries. A crew of about 1,000 
will be needed for the construction of each 
refinery, while another 350 to 400 would 
be required to staff each installation when 
in operation. 


Inmigration Will Continue 


Even under present schedules, the 
needs of the oil companies during the next 
year will have to be met by inmigration 
since there are only a few local job- 
seekers available. For the entire area, 
labor needs to April 1953 are expected to 
total approximately 2,100; only 100 of the 
needed workers are expected to be available. 
locally. Of the 2,000 inmigrant workers 


required, at least 1,200 will be directly 


utilized in the expansion of essential ac- 
tivities; many of the remainder will be 
required to meet scheduled construction 
and supporting trade and service needs. 
The North Dakota State employment agency 
reports that housing and other community 
facilities to accommodate these workers 
are now stretched to the breaking point. 





AREA CLASSHFICATION FOR MAY 1952 


5 Michigan Areas Moue Yrom Surplecs 
to Moderate Labor Supply Group- 


HE Bureau of Employment Security 

of the U.S. Department of Labor has 

announced that as a result of reports 
from the State employment security agen- 
cies which indicated improved employment 
conditions, three Michigan areas--Detroit, 
Flint, and Grand Rapids--have been re- 
moved from the Group IV substantial la- 
bor surplus category and reclassified as 
areas of moderate labor supply, Group III. 


Certification of these Michigan areas 
as areas of labor surplus to the Surplus 
Manpower Committee of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has been withdrawn. 
Detroit, Flint, and Grand Rapids were 
among 37 Group IV areas designated by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization for pref- 
erential treatment in the negotiation of 
Government purchases and procurement 
under the terms of ODM Order No. 4. 


The placing of these areas in the 


Group III moderate labor surplus category ' 


occurred as a result of the Bureau’s May 
classification of 177 major and 27 smaller 
labor markets according to their relative 
availability of labor supply. 


This story presents the summary findings of area 
labor supply-demand relationships according to 
the May classification. Detailed statistics with 
respect to the situation in each area for the March 


classification appear in the appendix. Similar 
Labor Market Indicators with respect to the area 
situation in May will appear in a subsequent issue 
of the LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. 





Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids 


Detroit’s transfer from Group IV to 
III was the most spectacular of the labor 
market changes from March to May. After 
nearly a year of curtailed production, 
workforce reductions, and rising unemploy- 
ment totals, economic conditions in Detroit 
began to pick up in the spring. A sharp 
pickup in new defense orders, together 
with the boost in permissible ceilings on 
civilian auto production, effected a signifi- 
cant curtailment in the area’s jobless total. 
At the year end, unemployment in Detroit 
had totaled 120,000; by mid-April fewer 
than 70,000 workers were idle. 


The new classifications divided the 
major labor market areas, for which re- 
ports were received, into four major sup- 
ploy categories as follows: 4 in Group I, 
areas of labor shortages, as contrasted 
with 5 in March; 5l in Group II, areas 
of balanced labor supply, as against 47 in 
March; 99 in Group III, areas of moderate 
labor surplus, compared with 101 in this 
category 2 months earlier;and 23 in Group 
IV contrasted with 2l1in March. Twenty- 
seven smaller areas were also classified 
in Group IV, an increase of 13 over March. 


The increase in the number of major 
Group IV areas was caused by the addi- 
tion, for the first time, of three major 
Puerto Rican areas, to the classification 
list. These areas--San Juan, Mayaguez, 
and Ponce--were classified in the Group 
IV category. 


The May classification was based on 
a manpower survey of employment and 
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unemployment conditions conducted by 
the State employment security agencies. 
That higher employment levels are ahead 
is indicated by employer opinion regard- 
ing future labor market developments, as 
reflected in the survey as well as the fact 
that, of 11 major areas reclassified in 
May, all but 4 were reclassified upwards. 


Factors which are seen as contribut- 
ing toward higher employment include the 
normal spring pickup, rising seasonal de- 
mands for farm workers, the growing 
manpower needs of defense employers, 
easing of materials supplies for civilian 
production and a somewhat better distri- 
bution of defense-connected job opportun- 
ities growing out of the program for giv- 
ing preference in Government procure- 
ment to areas with substantial labor sur- 
pluses. 


Some of the highlights of the BES 
classification summary are as follows: 


1. San Diego, Calif., aircraft center, 
one of the first areas to be placed in the 
labor shortage category, was reclassified 
as Group II area. Primary factor in the 
shift was the rescheduling in aircraft pro- 
curement, which lowered peak manpower 
demands for the area’s important air- 
craft industry. 


2. Although the number of areas with 
a Group IV classification increased be- 
tween March and May, the workforce in- 
volved in areas of labor surplus was rela- 
tively smaller than 2 months ago. Non- 
agricultural wage and salaried employ- 


ment in the 47 continental United States 
areas now classified Group IV account 


for 12.4 percent of the national total as 
compared with 14.7 percent for the 35 
areas in the Group IV category in March. 


3. Four major areas--Savannah, Ga., 
Charleston, S.C., Kenosha, Wis., and 
Racine, Wis. are reclassified from 
Group III, areas of moderate labor sur- 
plus, to Group II, areas of balanced labor 
supply. 
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Of the 50 areas classified in Group 
IV, 23, including 3 Puerto Rican areas 
classified for the first time, are major 
The new major areas in Group IV 
are Durham and Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and San Juan, Mayaguez, and Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. 


areas. 


Of the 27 small areas, 14 were classi- 
fied as Group IV in March. Five were 
placed in this category for the first time 
in April. These included Danville, I1l., 
Joplin, Mo., Parkersburg, W. Va., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and Taunton, Mass. Eight 
were classified as Group IV in May. 
These included Biddeford and Lewiston, 
Me.; Connersville and Richmond, Ind.; 
Clearfield-Dubois, Pa.; Fairmont, W.Va.; 
La Crosse, Wis.; and Norwich, Conn. 


All of the 50 Group IV areas have 
been certified to the Surplus Manpower 
Committee for consideration for special 
treatment in the negotiation of Govern- 
ment procurement. Altogether, 55 areas 
have been certified by DMA. Certifica- 
tions for five of the areas--Detroit, Flint, 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., and Laredo and 


.Beaumont-Port Arthur, Texas have been 


withdrawn. 


A summary of the May classification 
as submitted by the BES is as follows: 


According to the relative adequacy of 
their labor supply, 177 of the Nation’s 
major production and employment centers 
and 27 smaller areas are characterized 
by substantial labor surpluses. The 177 
major areas cover all standard metropoli- 
tan areas and are classified into four la- 
bor supply categories as shown in the 
listing on page 18. The classifications 
are determined according to criteria re- 
flecting current conditions (such as unem- 
ployment, job openings at local offices, 
job vacancies at essential establishments, 
the significance of essential activities); 
anticipated developments (as reflected by 
scheduled manpower requirements and 
anticipated availability of labor supply); 





and special considerations such as extent 
of employment of women, hours, and turn- 
over. 


The March bimonthly classification 
summary showed 5 areas in Group I, 47 
in Group II, 101 in Group III, and 21 major 
and 14 smaller areas in Group IV. Three 

new major areas(the three standard met- 
ropolitan areas in Puerto Rico--San Juan, 
Mayaguez and Ponce) have been added to 
the list of regularly classified major la- 
bor market areas in May. All three are 
classified as Group IV, substantial labor 
surplus areas. Thirteen smaller areas 
have also been added to the list of substan- 
tial labor surplus areas between March 
and May. This brings the total number of 
Group IV areas to 50--23 major and 27 
smaller areas. 


The May classifications reflect the 
initial impact of the recent “stretch-out” 
in the defense procurement program, a 
resultant easing of materials supplies for 
civilian production and the early opera- 
tions of the newly-established program to 
channel additional defense contracts into 
areas with substantial labor surpluses. 


The net effect of these factors--aug- 
mented by the normal spring employment 
pickup in most areas--was in the direction 
of somewhat tighter labor markets. Class- 
ifications of 11 major areas were revised 
between March and May; all but four of 
these changes were in the director of 
tighter labor supply. 


March-May Classification Changes 


I to II tito LV 
San Diego, Calif. Durham, N.C. 
Winston, 
II to III Salem, N.C. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. IV to Ill 
niiicntts Detroit aieie 


Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


Flint, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





Perhaps the most spectacular of the 
March-May classifications shifts was the 
re-bound of Detroit into the Group III-- 
moderate labor surplus--category after 
4 months as a Group IV--substantial sur- 
plus--area and after nearly a year of cur- 
tailed production, working force reduc- 
tions and rising unemployment totals. 
Under the new program for channeling de- 
fense contracts into labor surplus areas, 
almost $1.1 Billion of defense supply con- 


tracts were awarded to Detroit firms in 
the first quarter of this year as com- 


pared with about $380 million in the final 
quarter of 1951. The sharp pickup in new 
defense orders, together with the boost in 
permissible ceilings on civilian auto pro- 
duction effected a significant reduction in 
the area’s jobless total. At the year-end, 
unemployment in Detroit had totaled 
120,000; by mid-April fewer than 70,000 
workers were idle. 


At the opposite end of the labor sup- 
ply scale, an almost equally dramatic 
move was the reclassification of San 
Diego from the Group I--labor shortage-- 
category into Group II (approximately 
balanced labor demand-supply situation). 
Primary factors in this shift was the 
stretch-out in aircraft procurement, 
which resulted in a marked slowdown in 
the previously scheduled expansion in the 
area’s important aircraft industry. With 
San Diego moving into Group II, only four 
areas--Hartford, Conn.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, Iowa-Ill.; 
and Aiken-Augusta, S.C.-Ga., remained 
in the tight labor supply category in May. 








Joining Detroit in the shift from 
Group IV to Group III were two other ma- 
jor Michigan centers, Flint and Grand 
Rapids. In Flint--the Nation’s second 
largest automotive center--a reversal in 
the year-long downtrend in the dominant 
motor vehicle industry, accompanied by a 
sharp drop in joblessness, prompted the 
classification revision; in Grand Rapids, 
the decline in joblessness to below- sub- 
stantial levels was attributable largely to 
a pickup in hiring activities in the area’s 
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important metal fabrication and furniture 
industries. 


An increase in auto manufacturing 
employment also was a primary factor in 
the reclassification of Kenosha into the 
balanced labor supply category. Tight- 
ened labor supplies in the neighboring 
Racine area stemmed from sizeable gains 
in the dominant farm machinery industry. 
Savannah and Charleston (S.C.) moved 
from moderate labor surplus to balanced 
supply classifications in response to ex- 
panding ship repair and transportation 
activities, respectively. 


Lay-offs in metals fabrication and 
transportation equipment boosted the la- 
bor surplus in the Kalamazoo area to 
moderate proportions. At the same time, 
labor surpluses in Durham and Winson- 
Salem increased from moderate to sub- 
stantial levels as a result of continued de- 
clines in the two areas’ important textile 
industry. 


Thirteen additional smaller labor 
market areas were added to the substan- 
tial labor surplus grouping between March 
and May. Added to the 14 smaller areas 
already on the surplus list in March were 
the following areas: 


Biddeford, Maine 
Connersville, Ind. 
Clearfield- 
DuBois, Pa. 
Danville, Ill. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Joplin, Mo. 


La Crosse, Wis. 
Lewiston, Maine 
Norwich, Conn. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind. 
Taunton, Mass. 


These additions should not necessar- 
ily be interpreted, however, as an indi- 
cator of growing unemployment in small- 
er areas throughout the Nation. They re- 
flect in part the initial operations of De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4, recently 
issued by the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, which is designed to provide spe- 
cial consideration in Federal procure- 
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ment to areas of heavy unemployment. 
Under this program, the BES’s manpower 
surveys, upon which area classifications 
are based, have been expanded to cover 
additional smaller areas with substantial 
labor surpluses. 


Several of the 13 new smaller Group 
IV areas have been centers of heavy un- 
employment for some time. Most have 
shared in recent declines stemming from 
the continued hesitancy in civilian goods 
markets; others have been hampered by 
material shortages and production re- 
strictions. In four--Biddeford, Lewiston, 
Norwich, and Taunton--heavy unemploy- 
ment is a reflection of depressed condi- 
tions in the textile industry nationally; in 
Parkersburg and Portsmouth, substantial 
labor surpluses stem from the present 
poor markets in the closely-related 
synthetic fibers and shoe industries,re- 
spectively. Slack demand for coal has 
contributed to sizeable jobless totals in 
Clearfield-DuBois, Danville and Fairmont; 
in each of these areas, unemployment has 
been augmented by declines in major 
manufacturing industries. Joplin, center 
of a lead and zinc mining area has been 
hard-hit by local curtailments in these 
activities. Production cutbacks in re- 
frigerators and metal kitchen cabinets 
have figured prominantly in increased un- 
employment in Connersville and Richmond 
(Ind.); in La Crosse the present substan- 
tial labor surplus is due to concurrent 
cutbacks in output of automotive products 
and rubber footwear. 


Despite the increase in the number of 
Group IV areas between March and May, 
substantial labor surplus areas represent 
a smaller proportion of the national econ- 
omy than they did 2 months ago. Nonag- 
ricultural wage and salaried employment 
in the 47 continental United States areas 
now classified Group IV account for 12.4 
percent of the national total as compared 
with 14.7 percent for the 35 areas in the 
Group IV category in March. 
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Classification of Major Labor Market Areas 


According to Relative Labor Supply 


GROUP I — AREAS OF LABOR 


SHORTAGE (4) 


Hartford, Conn. 

Davenport, Iowa-Rock 
Island-Moline, Ill. 

Aiken, S. C.-Augusta, 
Ga. 

Wichita, Kans. 


GROUP II - AREAS OF BAL- 
ANCED LABOR SUPPLY (51) 


San Diego, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn. { 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa 
Des Moines, lowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Topeka, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria, 
Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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May 


Allentown-Bethlehen, 
Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Newport .News— 
Hampton, Va. 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


GROUP III - AREAS OF 


MODERATE LABOR 
SURPLUS (99) 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Francisco—-Oakland, 
Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Evansville, Ill. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Akron, Ohio 
Hamilton-Middletown, 
Qhio 
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Lima, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Erie, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Waco, Tex. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Qgden, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roanoke, Va. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va.- 
Ashland, Ky. 
Wheeling, W. Va.- 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Boston, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield- 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Duluth, Minne 

Superior, Wis. 
Minneapolis— 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Newark, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Albany-Schenectady— 

TROY GQ tN ey Ls 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro-High 

Point, N.C; 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GROUP IV — AREA OF SUB- 


STANTIAL LABOR 
SURPLUS (23) 


Muncie, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Bay City, Mich 
Manchester, N. H. 
Atlantic City, N. Jd. 
New York, N. Y. 
Utica-Rome, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Durham, WN. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes—Barre-— 
Hazelton, Pa. 
Ponce, P. R. 
Mayaguez, P. R. 
San Juan, P. R. 
Providence, R. I. 





LI'HOUGH more than half the country's 
shipyards have difficulty recruiting 
workers for certain occupations, only 

six have found their work programs hamper 
ed by shortages, according to March reports 
received from local offices of the State 
employment services affiliated with the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Reports 
were received from 635 yards--10 operated 
by the Navy end 55 by private concems, 
The yards surveyed accounted for 88 per- 
cent of all employment in Navy yards and 
7 percent of employment in private ship- 
end boat-yards, Five of the 63 yards re- 
‘ported production delays as a result of 
manpower shortages, A sixth shipbuilder 
stated that there had, as yet, been no 
slow-down in essential activities but that 
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design and development work on a new model 
was being held up because of a lack of 
engineers and draftsmen., An additional 36 
of the reporting yards were keeping up to 
schedule but were having a hard time find- 
ing certain types of skills. 


A rough indication of the nature and 
extent of occupational stringencies is the 
number of workers being sought outside a 
particular locality through the Employment 
Service clearance system beceuse they could 
not be obtained locally. In April 19% 
Shipyards located in 16 leading shipbuild- 
ing States, where 90 percent of employment 
covered by the BES March survey is located, 
were seeking 2,951 workers through clear- 
ance procedure, Included among these re- 
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quests were 546 for inside and outside 

machinists, 151 for electricians, 17 for 
shipfitters and helpers, 299 for arc weld- 
ers, 186 for pipefitters, and 150 for sheet- 


metal workers. Workers in 36 other occu- 
pations were also requested. Virginia 
shipyards had 1,022 job openings in clear- 
ance, California yards, 190; Maryland, 390; 
and the State of Washington, 26). 


Construction and Repair 


During the period from July 1, 1950 to 
February 1, 19% orders for construction 
of new Navy vessels were placed in private 
and government yards in the amount of $1.35 
billion. Approximately $601 million of 


this amount will be spent on the East Coast, 


$550 million on the West Coast, $2)0 mil- 


lion on the Gulf Coast, and $106 million on 
Addi- 


the Great Lakes and inland waterways. 
tional sums are being spent in Government 
and private yards for reactivation, recon- 
version, and repair. 


The private yards are at work not 
only on Naval vessels but also on commer- 
cial ships. Recent developments have 
tended to shift the emphasis in the pri- 
vate yards from repair work to construc- 
tion. Contracts for commercial ships as 
well as Naval vessels are being received 
faster than ships are being completed. 

On April 1 of this year there were in pro=- 
cess of construction 102 large commercial 
ships whose aggregate gross tonnage is 
1.); million tons, Included in this group 
were 1 passenger liner, 55 Mariner-type 
cargo ships, 17 ore carriers, 47 tankers, 
and 2 passenger ferries. Eighty-seven were 
under construction in Coastal yards and 
15 in Great Lakes yards. Of the total 
now in progress, 49 are scheduled for 
completion in 1952, h6 in 1953, and 7 in 
195). Several hundred small ships and 
boats are also under sons truction. 


A substantial portion of the repair 
work in the private yards in recent months 
has been the reactivation of vessels with 
drawn by the Maritime Administration from 
its reserve fleet for the purpose of plac- 
ing them in active operation by the recamt- 
ly formed National Shipping Authority. 
There will probably be very little more 
of such work, if any, because the Shipping 
Authority has recently ordered 10 percent 
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of the ships already reactivated to be 
retumed to standby status. However, other 
types of repair work, such as normal voy- 
age and maintenance repairs on commercial 
craft, casualty and other repairs on Naval 
vessels, and some Navy reactivation work 
will continue. 


The amount of new construction to be 
started in the future will depend largely 
on the outcome of certain bills now pend- 
ing before Congress. All work authorized 
by legislation for fiscal 1952 has already 
been ordered. 


Employment Trends and Labor Requirements 


Employment in the industry has been 
rising steadily ever since the beginning 
of the Korean conflict. In March 1952 it 
was 275,400, or 126,100 above the level 
of June 1950. However, shipyard employ- 
ment had declined, by the Spring of 1950, 
to the lowest level since 1939 and has 
only now recovered to about the point where 
it was in the Winter of 196-19)7. 


Employment in the private yards has 
recovered the numerical superiority which 
it possessed before Korea, March employ~ 
ment in the private yards was 145,100 in 


. contrast to only 152,500 in the Navy yards, 


as shown in the accompanying table. 


Private-yard employment is expected 
to continue to grow more rapidly than gov- 
ermnent employment over the next 6 months, 
Between March and September 1952 the 
aggregate gain in employment in the pri- 
vately operated yards reporting in the BES 
survey would amount to 12.5 percent if all 
manpower requirements are met. The Navy 
yards, on the other hand, expect an in- 
crease of only 2 percent over March levels, 
The contemplated expansion for Navy and 
private yards combined would raise total 
employment in the industry to around 
296,000 by the fall of 1952, 


High Turnover in the Private Yards 


The February accession rate in pri- 
vate yards was much greater than would 
have been needed for expansion had separ- 
ations not been so numerous, as show in 
the table on the following page. 








Turnover Rates in Government and Private Ship 
and Boat Yards and in Durable Goods Manufacturing, 
February 1952 
(number of workers per 100 on payroll) 


Separations Accessions 
Industry Total Quits Layoffs Total 
Navy yards a/ Lereileo Oo 2.0 
Private yards 1/ 200° 4.6 h.9 15.5 
Durable goods 
manufacturing 2/ Os0) | 159 1,2 hel 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security 
2/ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistios 





The unusually high separation rate of 
the private shipyards as a group largely 
reflects the heavy lay-offs at yards which 
are engaged primarily in repair work, and 
which still employ a large proportion of 
all private shipyard workers, Repair work 
comes in at irregular intervals and can be 
completed in a relatively short time, Pri- 
vate repair yards, dependent principally 
on short-term contracts for special re- 
pair jobs, cannot foresee how many workers 
they will need later on, They lay off 
comparatively large numbers when work on 
& contract is finished, and then hire 
large numbers to replenish or expand their 
staffs when a new contract is obtained, 
As projects near completion, quits begin 
to increase in anticipation of lay-offs. 
Navy yards, engaged in more regularly 
scheduled operations, are usually able to 
avoid large-scale lay-offs and quits. 


Hiring Practices 


It is customary among both private end 
Navy yards to call back former employees 
on a seniority basis whenever a job opens 
up. Forty-seven percent of the vacancies 
in private yards were filled by call-backs 
in February 19%, 


The sources from which private yards 
most frequently draw new hires are refer- 
rals from the appropriate trade unions A 
gate applicants, and local public employ=- 
ment office referrals, In February 1952 
the public employment offices placed 27 
percent of all new hires in the private 
yards 


Because of increased demands for cer- 
tain skills some employers are not able 


ke ley 
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Actual Employment January 1950 to March 1952 
and Estimated Required Employment for 
Selected Months in 1952 in Ship-and Boat- 
Building and Repair 
(thousands of workers ) 


Private Navy 
Total Yards Yards 
a OS 
1950 avs 
January 148.6 19 ely 69.2 
F ebruary 4966 81.2 68), 
March 147.9 80.2 on iL 
April 4766 80.1, 67.2 
May 146.2 80.0 66,2 
June 149.5 80.9 68.) 
July L5Leo 81.2 70.1 
August 166.3 91.7 The6 
September 166.0 89.1 76.9 
October 169.6 88.6 81.0 
November 175.6 88.9 84.7 
December shh 91.9 89.5 
1951 / 
January Wye 5 96.5 98.0 
February 213.35 108.9 10bpeL, 
March co 585 109.8 ef, 
April 229.7 108.6 121.0 
May 251.8 109.1 122.7 
June 236.5 i ed 12h.1 
July 20.7 1154 125.5 
August 2h1.5 114.4 we iak 
September Clie G eed) fae 127.4 
October 24725 118.9 128.6 
November 256.6 127.0 129.6 
December 25725 127.6 129.9 
A7e | 
January pe 1/ 262.2 151.0 131.2 
February p. 1/ Elke O Mme 159.8) 6151.7 
March p, 1/ aloe *cllp.l™ 182.3 
July 2 295-0 160..0 135.0 
September 2/ 296.0 161.0 135.0 
Preliminary. 
Actual employment, Source: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
Anticipated’ requirements, Source: Bureau 


of Employment Security estimates based on 
data for reporting plants. 
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Six months after the keel is laid, 
a light cruiser looks like this. 





Official U.S. Navy Photo 





to obtain sufficient workers through the 
usual local sources and are, therefore, 
seeking additional sources of supply. Ths 
clearance system of the Employment Serv- 
ices, previously mentioned, is one means 
by which they seek to find workers from 


other communities, Another means is by 
advertising in local and out-of-town news- 
papers and trade journals and on the ra- 
dio, In some cases the yards are recruit 
ing directly through their own represen- 
tatives in outside localities, 


Navy yards are required to hire new 
workers from Civil Service registers un- 
til these lists are exhausted. Most 
yards have long been affected by the ab- 
' sence or inadequacy of active registers, 
Navy employment officials usually list 
with the local Employment Service office 
serving the individual facility those job 
openings which camot be filled from reg- 
isters. About a fourth of all new hires 
made by Navy yards as a whole in February 
1952 were made through local public em- 
ployment offices, 


The dearth of certain skilled ship- 
yard workers has affected the industry's 
recruitment practices, not only with re- 
spect to the channels used in seeking 
workers, but also with respect to hiring 
specifications. Upper age limits are 
sometimes waived for veterans, former 
employees, or applicants possessing cer= 
tain skills which are in short supply. In 
some yards there has been a relaxation of 
physical requirements for joumeymen jobs, 
A few employers are willing to hire physi- 
cally handicapped workers if the nature 
of the work permits, However, this prac~ 
tice is, as yet, not very widespread. May 
personel departments still require new 
entrants to pass a rigid physical examine 
tione 


Hours and Earnings 


All but 3 of the 62 yards which gave 
information on the scheduled work week 
were operating on a ]0-hour week. Two of 
the remaining yards had a )8-hour schedule 
and a third reported a 50-hour week, The 
following table shows, for the private 
yards only, how the most recent hours and 
earnings figures compare with those in 
preceding periods and with durable goods 
manufacturing as a whole. 


Average Hours and Earnings in Private Ship 
and Boat Yards and in Durable Goods 
Manufacturing, for Selected Months V4 





Average Average Average 
Industry and Weekly Weekly Hourly 
Month ‘ Earnings Hours Earnings 
Private Ship and ; 
Boat Building: 
February 1951 $68.9 0.5 $1.70 
December 1951 Ts 12 1p L0L5 1.850 
January 1952 pe 7.89 h.0.9 1.851 
February 1952 p. The 5 0.3 1.850 
Durable Goods 
Manufacturing: 
February 1952 Pe 72-87 11.8 1.729 


pe Preliminary. 
cs Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 








As the table indicates, February week 
ly and hourly earnings were above the over- 


| all average for durable goods manufactur- 


ing as a whole although the work-week was 
shorter. 


Of the 28 yards which gave information 
on shifts 14 were operating on a 3-shift 
basis, 11 on a 2-shift basis, and 3 had 
only one shift. 
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Goal Mining Industry 


Long Term Employment Trend is Down 


URING the past 13 years, employment in Employment in Coal Mining (Cont'd) 
bituminous coal mining, which averaged 
378,200 in 1951, has pursued a fluctu- All Employees (000's) 
ating downward trend. In 192 it was some- 
what higher than in the previous 3 years Anthracite Bituminous 
but from that point, it declined through Coal Mining Coal Mining 
1945. During 1946, 1947, and 1948, it rose 
again but never reached the level of 192; 
and since 198 it has been declining. In 1951 1952 1951 1952 
April 1952, when 355,000 workers were en- 
ployed, employment was at the lowest point pate i a ae oy 
of any month in the past 13 years (except x3 h A 6 62 
for months when there was a strike) and 25 pee is INA ee ee 
percent below the average for 192. Apri INA 3 3 


May 70 31T 
Employment in anthracite mining, which June oe 378 
averaged 69,100 in 1951, has declined more Jahy 6 359 
or less steadily over the past 13 years. AUge 68 370 
At the beginning of 1952, it was 26 percent | make e on 
below the Be average. Gee 67 368 
Employment in Coal Mining pal 67 369 
“All Employees (000'ts) Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Annual Anthracite Bituminous 
eae voeeees eipelatet teks The workweek in coal mining has 
1939 88.9 388 .3 fluctuated widely during the past 13 
190 91.9 43h.9 years. During World War II hours of 
1941 92.3 431.4 ‘ work increased, but after the war they 
19h2 89.0 L726 declined. Nineteen forty-nine was a 
19443 83. 437.2 bad year. In that year, the average 
19h 80.8 419.2 workweek in anthracite mining was 30.2 
195 72.7 383.7 hours and in bituminous mining, it was 
19146 81.8 37267 32.6 hours. Since then, the workweek 
1947 79 ht 425.6 in anthracite mining has changed very 
1948 80.0 438.2 little; it averaged 30.3 hours in 1951 
1949 173 399.0 and was 30.9 hours in February 1952. 
1950 (byt 375.6 In bituminous mining on the other hand, 
1951 69.1 378.2 the average workweek increased to an 
average of 35.2 hours in 1951 and was 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 35. hours in March 1952. 
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Strip Mining Operation 





ie. ain 





Productivity has Increased in 
uminous Mines 


Productivity in anthracite mining 
has declined since 1939; in 1951, it 
was 7 percent below 1939. In bitumin- 
ous mining on the other hand, produc- 
tivity has greatly increased; in 1951, 
it was 36 percent above 1939. 


Index of Production per Man-Hour in Coal 





Mining 
1939 = 100 

Year Anthracite Bituminous 
1935 79 3 89.9 
1936 86.2 91.0 
1937 87.4 92.5 
1938 979 96.8 
1939 100.0 100.0 
1940 98.5 «6 103.2 
191 100.5 104.7 
192 921 105 .6 
193 87.5 107.9 
194h 92.0 109.0 
195 89.2 113.2 
19h6 93.5 ELT OT 
19h7 90.5 125.5 
19448 90.5 127.3 
199 90.6 132.1 
1950 87.2 137.6 
1951 93.0 a/ 136.0 a/ 


Source: Bituminous Coal Institute 


a/ Based upon preliminary estimates of 
~ the Bureau of Mines 
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Proportion of Older Workers Increases 


Coal miners as a group are older 
than most other workers. In 199, the 
median age of all workers in anthracite 
mining was 3.1 years and in bituminous 
mining 38.6 years as compared with 35 
years for all workers in all industries 
covered by Old Age and Survivor's Insur- 
ance. While the median age of all workers 
in all industries covered by Old Age and 
Survivor's Insurance rose from 32 years 
in 1939 to 35 years in 1949, in coal 
mining, the rise was from 39. to 3.1 
years in anthracite mining and from 36.8 
to 38.6 years in bituminous mining. 
Changes in proportion of workers in the 
younger and older age groups in coal 
mining are as follows; 


Anthracite Bituminous 
Age 1939 1949 1939 19h9 


Under 30 e3e1% 15 5% 33 26% 26.2% 
Over hh 3602 45.0 32.1 34.9 











Survey of Cunrent Lacal Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Openings Rise Slightly Between April and May 


. UBLIC employment 
offices through- 
out the United 
States reported 

on May 14, 1952 that 
they were recruiting 
outside their respec- 
tive areas or states 
for 52,076 jobs in the 
major nonagricultural 
occupational categories. 
This figure marks an 
increase of less than one pereent in clear- 

ance orders between April 2 and May 14. 

Since Vay 1951, the total need for major 

nonagricultural occupational groups has 

declined from 59,857 to 52,076--a decrease 
of about 13 percent. The trend in clear- 
ance job openings’ since April 1950 is 

shown below: 











1950 1951 ; 1952 
Apr. 5... 7,232.) Jams, 10) 36,480). Jan.'.9 53,169 
19 1,215 24 37,905 Sey sub by Os) 
May 3 8,237. Feb. 7° 40,160 Feb. 6 50,150 
17. 9,472 21) ¥ £2064 20 50,203 
31 10,870 Mar. 7 46,128 Mar. 5° 51,101 
June 14 12,186 21 50,082 19 51,998 
Soi thos 200.) Ar sy hai Sas NDI a, anal er danke poe 
July, 12, (13,825 US! See 5 7s 527 16 «44,641 
26 18,033 May 2 60,488 30 49,853 
Aug. 9 21,896. 16 59,857. May 14. 523076 
e232. 26,279 30, 65,077 
Sept. 6, 31,944 ““Juneri3.) 64,155 
20 32,934 ZT 69,610 
Oct. 4 35,861 July 11 61,624 
18 33,874 25 61,788 
Novis die SOs 227) Auge Gul iG23925 
15 36,860 22 61,384 
29 32,98 Sept 5 59,318 
Dec. 13 32,192 19 62,891 
Qa, 39, 5 1D OCU) ee LOO NT O4 
17 62,014 
31 60,902 
Nov. 14 59,115: 
28. 5745133 
Dec. 12 (55,395 
26 53,910 


The largest numerical change in ciear- 
ance job orders between April and May 
occurred in the requests for workers in 
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the semiskilled group which declined 3,240 
cr 26.2 percent. The sharp drop in open- 
ings for lumbermen, raftsmen and wood- 
choppers was largely responsible for the 
change in this category during the past 
month. A significant increase in hard- 
to-fill job orders was shown for unskilled 
workers, raising the number from 3,130 to 
5,067--a 61.8 percent rise. 


Recent changes in the rumber of 
clearance job openings in major nonagri- 
cultural occupational categories are shown 
in the following table. 


Occupational Groups Number of Openings 





(Nonfarm) in Clearance Net Change 
April 2 May 14 Number Percent 
Total 51,730 52,076 #346 #¢ 6 
Professional and 
managerial 297 11,702 - 269 - 2.2 
Clerical and sales Bs758 5,274 # 516 710.8 
Service 970 1,458 # 488 750.3 
Skilled 18,541 19,455 #914 #49 
Semiskilled 12, 360 9,120 -3240 —26 2 
Unskilled 3,130 5,067 41937 761.8 


Clearance job openings for skilled 
workers remained higher than any other 
occupational group. These openings num- 
bered 19,455 and made up 37.4 percent of 
the total volume of clearance orders. The 
greatest number of orders was concentrated 
in the following occupations: machinists-— 
3,564 in 45 states, a decline of 212 from 
the previous month; machine shop and related 
occupations, n.e.c.--2, 884 in 32 states, a 
decline oi 87 orders; toolmakers. die 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 


or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 
ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 








sinkers and setters--2,323 in 34 states, 

an increase of 336; and occupations in 
building of aircraft, n.e.c.--1,239 in 9 
states, an increase of 8 orders, with Cali- 
fornia and Ohio accounting for about 75 
percent of the demand. 


The two next largest numbers of job 
openings were in the professional and mana- 
gerial category with 11,702 openings (22.8 
percent of all hard2toers 14 orders) and in 
the semiskilled occupational field, with 
9,120 openings (17.5 percent of the total 
volume of orders). 


Within the professional and managerial 
group, demand for all types of engineers 
‘made up about 42 percent of all hard-to- 
fill orders. Electrical and mechanical 
engineers continue to have the highest num- 
ber of clearance openings--1,494 and 1,807 
respectively, reflecting only minor dec- 
lines from the previous month. Clearance 
job openings also remained high for drafts- 
men--2,895 in 45 states. 


Although the demand for lumbermen, 
raftsmen and woodchoppers dropped from 
8,855 to 5,167 during the past month, these 
pethed tions still comprise the bulk of 
requests in the semiskilled occupational 
field. Another important group within this 
category is machine shop and related 
occupations, n.e.c. with 1,050 clearance 
job openings in 21 states, an increase of 
242 since April. A sharor increase occurred 
in the number of requests for workers in 
occupations for building aircraft--from 
491 to 849, with more than half the requests 
coming from California. The demand for 
workers in occupations in fabricating tex- 
tile products, n.e.c. continued to fall 
during the past month--from 553 to 358. 
April 2 there were 804 orders for filers, 
grinders, buffers and polishers (metal), 
with 750 orders coming from New York. ‘The 
May New York inventories showed only 28 


orders for this occupational group, with 
no explanation for the sudden drop. Because 
of that decline in orders the demand for 


workers in this occupation fell below 100, 
and consequently, the occupation was not 
included in the May data. 


On 


Of the additional 516 clearance orders 
placed in the clerical and sales occupa- 
tional group, 449 new orders were requested 
for stenographers and typists--raising the 


number of clearance job openings to 3,376 
in 41 states, but reflecting a drop of 49 
percent from a year ago. 


The decline of 12.9 percent which has 
occurred during the past year in the total 
number of clearance job openings was shared 
by almost all the major occupational groups. 
The two exceptions are the professional anc 
managerial group and the unskilled worker 


classification, both of which reflected 


Significant increases. The largest 
numerical decline in clearance job openings 
was apparent in the semiskilled occupational 
field--3,786 for a drop of 29.2 percent. 

The following table is a summary of changes 
in clearance job openings since May 1951. 


Occupational Groups Number of Openings 


(Nonfarm) in Clearance Net Change 
May 1951 May 1952 Number Percent 

Total 59,857 52,076 -7781 ese 
Professional and 

managerial 10,959 11,702 # 743 ¢ 6.7 

Clerical and sales 9,016 5,274 —3742 -41.5 

Senvice 2,410 1,458 - 952 -39.5 

Skilled 20,529 19,455 -1074 - 5.2 

Semiskilled 12,906 9,120 -3786 -29.2 

Unskilled 4,037 5,067 #1030 425.5 








The following table shows for selec- 
ted occupational fields the number of 
clearance openings on the May 1951 and 
May 1952 State job inventories. 


SELECTED LOCAL SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS ay, 


. Summary of State Inventories of Job Openings 


Placed in Clearance 
May ars 1952 


“No. of Clearance 


Openings vs 

Occupation 5/18/51 5/14/52 _ 
TOTAL (all groups) 59), 257 52,076 
PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERTAL 10,959 11,702 
Accountants and auditors 63 1a 

Authors, editors and 

reporters 64 150 
Chemists 144 123 
Engineers, chemical 374 SLi 
Engineers, Civil 501 673 
Engineers, electrical 2,955 1,494 
Engineers, industrial 358 388 
Engineers, mechanical LS Gr5 1,807 





No. of Clearance 


Occupation 5/10] Ds 5/1L/52 


Openings 


No. of Clearance 


enings 
Occupation TBP 5/14/52 
Plumbers, gas fitters & 
steam fitters 276 370 
Linemen & servicemen 
(telegraph, telephone & 
power ) 202 118 
Mechanics & repairmen, 
airplane 656 731 
Mechanics & repairmen, 
motor vehicle 559 492 
Mechanics & repairmen, Ne@eCo 915 785 
Tool sharpeners & dressers 135 192 
Foremen, manufacturing 13y 147 
Others 2,549 1,822 
SEMI-SKILLED 12,906 9,120 
Occup. in fabr. of textile 
products, n.e.c. 506 358 
Lumbermen, raftsmen & 
woodchoppers 2/ PAH ary PG alle 2) 
Machine shop and related 
OCcCUp., NeGeCe T3048 | you 
Structural & ornamental 
metal workers 128 108 
Occup. ini bldg. of 
aircraft, n.@.Ce 391 SL9 
Occup. in laundering, 
cleaning, dyeing, 
pressing of apparel & 
other articles 109 116 
Attendants, filling 
stations and parking 
lots 7h 105 
Others 2,888 164 
UNSKILLED 4,037 75,007 


Ne@eCe Occupation not elsewhere classified. 


1/ Individual occupational fields (3-digit 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code 





Social and welfare workers 333 291 
Teachers, primary school 

and kindergarten 80 104 
Trained nurses, 762 867 
Natural scientists, n.e.c. 211 253 
Aviators 58 103 
Draftsmen 2, 388 2,895 
Laboratory technicians 

and assistants 148 308 
Semiprof. Occup., n.@eCe 448 550 
Managers and officials, n.ee.c 92 114 
Others 7305 - 953 
CLERICAL & SALES 9,016 Date 
Bookkeepers and cashiers 

(except bank cashiers) 63 253 
Clerks, general office 348 178 
Office machine operators 203 ery, 
Statistical clerks and 

compilers OL | 208 
Stenographers & typists 7,023 3,876 
Salespersons 80 104 
Others 672 478 
SERVICE 2,410 1,458 
SKILLED 20,529 19,455 
Machinists 3,988 3,564 
Toolmakers, die sinkers 

& setters AP ie Zyoeo 
Machine shop and related 

Occup., Ne@eCe Ais bile 2, 88h 
Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, 

& sheet-metal workers O44 568 
Molders 623 197 
Boilermakers 94 141 
Structural & ornamental 

metal workers Bi5: 652 
Welders and flame cutters 1,044 728 
Electricians 836 651 
Qceup. in bldg. aircraft, 

WeGeCe Lg 6 5239 
Pattern & model makers 

(except paper) 942 702 
Miners & mining machine 

operators 422 508 
Brick & stone masons & 

tile setterd Big 116 
Carpenters 314 402 
Painters, construction & 

maintenance 152 123 
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2/ 


groups) with a total of 100 or more openings 
on the State inventories are shown separately 
for the Professional & Managerial, Skilled, © 
Semi-skilled and Clerical and Sales groups. 


Generally, about 75 percent of the clearance 
openings in this category are continuously 
filled by Canadian workers. The remainder 
represent currently unfilled openings. How- 
ever, under existing arrangements, employers 
are legally obliged to make job openings 
filled by Canadian labor available to any 
qualified American workers seeking such 
employment. 


Unemployment Insurance Financial Developments 


Through December 31, 1951 


hae unemployment insurance re- 
serve funds continued to climb during 

1951 and reached a record total of 
$7,782 million by the close of 1951 as in- 
coming revenue exceeded benefit outlays 
by a substantial margin. Gross additions 
to the funds totaled $1,651 million during 
the year. Of this amount $1,493 million 
was collected in State unemployment 
taxes while the remainder represented in- 
terest earned and credited to the State ac- 
counts in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 
Although there were significant changes 
in average employer contribution rates in 
a number of States, nationally the average 
increased only slightly from 1950. The 
total amount of taxes collected during 1951, 
however, was 25 percent greater than dur- 
ing the previous year as the volume of 
wages subject to contributions (taxable 
wages) rose sharply. Benefit expendi - 
tures, on the other hand, declined almost 
40 percent from 1950 as rising employ- 
ment absorbed a sizeable segment of the 
volume of compensable unemployment. 
The amount paid out in 1951 totaled about 
$840 million. This was equivalent to 0.9 
percent of taxable wages as compared 
with 2.3 percent in 1949 and 1.7 percent in 
19507 


Incoming Revenue Rises.--The amount 
of State unemployment tax collections rep- 
resents a function of two variables--(a) 
the aggregate amount of taxable wages, | 
and (b) the average employer contribution 


rate.1/ The expansion in employment and 
wage increases caused the aggregate a- 
mount of taxable wages to increase in all 


States during 1951. It is estimated that the 
national increase in such wages approxi- 
mated 12 percent. The average employer 
tax rate also increased, but the rise was 
very slight. The total amount of unem- 
ployment contributions collected during 
1951, consequently, rose primarily as the 
result of the expansion in taxable wages. 
There were two States, however, with 
significant declines in the amount collect- 
ed. In Iowa, collections dropped to about 
half of the 1950 volume as the average 
rate fell from 1.3 percent for 1950 to 0.4 
percent for 1951. The more moderate 
drop in collections than in average rate 
is explained by the time lag between the 
period for which contributions are due 
and the date they are actually paid. First 
quarter 1951 collections in Iowa, conse- 
quently, reflected contributions for the 
fourth quarter of 1950 at the 1.3 percent 
rate. Tax collections in Washington de- 
clined by about 8 percent as the reduction 
in tax rates more than offset a 12 percent 
rise in the total amount of taxable wages. 


1/ Two States--Alabama and New Jersey 


--also require small amounts of con- 
tributions from employees. Tax col- 

leetions in these States, therefore, in- 
clude monies collected from workers 
as well as employers. 
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Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment 


(ata corrected 


















































Amount of benefits 5/ 
Average paid for each $1 
employer Amounts as of December 31, 1951 collected 
Month contribution (in thousands) 
Regi and year rates 
pe Ray (deseent) As of Dec, 31, 1951 
State first for 12 
payable month period Comalabive ‘ Funds Since 12 month 
ended Dec. Cumulative 
i available benefits ended 
Zl, 1952 2/ ree geet fam errs for first Dec. 31, 
interest 2/ bad benefits 4/ payable 19 
Potal (iia cipiet <soicis eae 1.6 9/ $17,011,725 $9, 229, 676 9/ $7,782, O48 10/ $0.63 $0.56 
Region I: 
Connecticut...... Jan. 1938 1.8 350, 936 169, 020 181,915 56 -32 
Maines. cches cee cada wre 1.6 96, 956 57, 138 4 9,218 67 “17 
Massachusetts.... ne edO saree oT 654, 323 513, 335 140, 988 -90 3 
New Hampshire.... Hacdo 1.9 61, 091 39, 947 21,144 Orit ~ 86 
Rhode Island..... ++ do 2.7 9/ 161,818 138, 828 9/ 22,990 91 1.06 
Vermont.......... ». do 1.6 30, 594 14,876 15,718 56 55 
Region II; 4 
New Jersey....... Jan. 1939 1.4 9/ 937, 604 487,119 9/ 450, 485 62 69 
New Sores. Sah repok Jan. 1938 as 2,939, 710 1,879,194 1, 060,516 CTL 58 
Region III; 8,072 12, 33 15,739 59 53 
Delaware......... Jan. 1939 - 28, 25.3353 : e . 
Pennsylvania..... Jan. 1938 nae 1, 367, 715 157,27 610, Who 64 52 
Region IV; 
See Of Colisiisro Be ehO Relais 8 76, 886 26, 208 50, 678 3 335 
Maryland......... Sokdocmaiwe 1.0 264, 970 143, 969 121, 001 .62 258 
North Carolina... BehetOcial Sets 1.5 269, 4og 97,123 172, 287 a “12 
Virginia......... Saedo as 1.0 158, 923 69, 293 89,630 51 . 
West.Virginia.... whose a? 182,171 91, 819 90, 351 59 61 
Region V; 
Alabama.......... WaedDe dete 1.2 169, 961 104, 256 65, 705 70 252 
TLordda vires. oh Jan. 1939 9 145,507 67, 750 77, 757 x (2 
Georgia.......-.. sr sdOs stot ase 189, O46 70, 876 118,170 ; 56 
Mississippi...... Apr. 1938 Le 76, 237 3, 003 43, 234 49 93 
South Carolina... July 1938 1.5 103, 397 823 57,574 52 53 
Tennessee...-..-. Jan. 1938 1.5 227, 673 123,919 103, 754 61 72 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.......-. Jan. 1939 vay 207,819 74, 138 133, 681 oy -60 
Michigan......... July 1938 1.5 927,727 570, 894 356, 834 arg 60 
Olona ceptors Jan. 1939 V1 950, 609 378,716 571, 893 51 38 
Region VII: 
Tllinois.. suly 1939 lcd 1, 084, 340 G0, B66 13.873 is ba 
Indiana... fet Apr. 1938 1.0 381, 591 164,18 217, 52 fj 
Wisconsin........ July 1936 8 ag 89,060 237, 406 10/ .34 42 
Region VIII; 
Minnesota........ Jan. 1938 7 227, 784 100, 510 127,274 “a 65 
Montana.......... July 1939 1.8 56, 089 20, 554 35,535 3 45 
North Dakota..... Jan. 1939 1.6 17, 545 6,996 10, 549 49 62 
South Dakota..... te holst s/eiore pipe! 16,150 4,528 11, 622 36 4h 
Region IX: 
Powe ures wcyascae July 1938 an 147,818 Yo, 43 105, 405 2 56 
Kanuag.gasasceess Jan. 1939 1.0 14,219 =(C Wy 623 69596 2 ee 
Missouri,........ isd onan d 1.3 359, 905 145, 763 214,143 ee a 
Nebraska......... dOe cise A) 56, 229 17,150 39, 079 3 36 
Region X: 
Arkansas......... we edoe aia 1.6 78, 846 38,520 40, 326 57 .60 
Louisiana........ Jan. 1938 1.8 216, 369 110,171 106,198 57 6 
Oklahoma......... Dec, 1938 1,0 110,520 61, 089 49,431 69 -7 
Dexa ott So caceee Jan. 1938 .6 351,125 102, 851 24g, 274 5) 230 
Region XI: 
Colorado recur aston Jen. 1939 9 84, 673 23,122 61,550 235 +23 
Dec, 1938 1.9 38,935, 9, 90L 29, O34 30 +20 
Jan. 1938 1.0 63, 892 30, 704 33,188 . 67 
Jan. 1939 1.3 21,893 7,910 13, 983 . 3 
Jan. 1938 1.6 53, 398 18, 880 35,018 40 : 24 
+40... 2.4 9/ 1,925,395 1,250, 774 9/ 674, 488 aaa 52 
Jan. 1939 1.1 35,733 12, 654 23, 080 a) -69 
1000 ao0 ae 25,175 11,732 13, Yuh 255 66 
eegdoss 36 2 21,499 11,57 9, 968 61 74 
Sept. 1938 2.0 49, 783 18, 370 31,13 8 338 
Jan, 1938 1.4 182, 838 103, 646 79,192 64 79 
Jan. 1939 1.9 383,997 204,120 179,877 .60 46 











1/ Preliminary estimates. Data do not include effect of voluntary contributions from employers. 

2/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; interest earned by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and reported by Treasury; and con- 
tributions from employees. Also includes the excess of contributions on wages earned by railroad workers through June 30, 1939, over the amounts transferred to 
the railroad unemployment insurance account, and refund of $1 million by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for 1936 
under title IX of the Social Security Act. 

3/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939; excludes benefits paid under Reconversion Unemployuent 
Benefits for Seamen program in effect July 1, 1947-June 30, 1950. 

u/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in U.S. Treasury. 
Excludes benefits paid under Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen program, 


6/ Taxable wages as used here mean wages of $3,000 or less. For some States for years in which taxable wages were not identical with wages of $3,000 or less, an 
estimate was used, 
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insurance, by State, December 31, 1951 


to April 1, 1952/ 


Percent of employed 


Ratio of benefits 5/ to taxable wages 6/ covered workers who 
Funds available could be paid bene- 
as percent of fits for maximum 
taxable wages 6/ duration out of 
Calendar year funds available on Region 
Dec, 31, 1951 — 


12 month 12 month Under 

period period uniform 
1938 1959 | 1940 | igta_| 19% | 19K6 | 1947 } 1948 | agh9 | 1950 | 1952 | endea o- 3 kate 

c. 31, Dec. 31, 

ia ee formila 8/ 
mo | se | et a 


2] 
an[@ [= [= [ec[em> m= [= |= | =| am [an 
























































Region I; 
2.2 8 oT 1.5 9 3.2 1.4 6 9.9 9.9 53.0 Wo5 Connecticut 
3.4 2.1 2.3 eT, k 3.1 2.4 1.3 9.6 9.1 66,6 33.9 Maine 
2.2 1.4 2.2 1.5 5 af 2.3 1.3 2.8 3.8 17.u 13.8 Massachusetts 
ay 1.4 2.1 es ape 0 237 Ver 6.9 6.6 31.5 26.2 New Hampshire 
4,5 2.5 3.3 3 .6 6.2 2.9 2.8 4,2 SP 16,1 15.2 Rhode Island 
Let steal 1,6 7 9 3.0 2.0 9 10,2 9.8 59.8 36.8 Vermont 
Region II; 
=== 1.2 52 1.4 2.8 5 2.8 1.9 beak 12.5 11.8 51.6 ee New Jersey 
CBs 1.8 pad i ony oT Bes rear | 1.6 8.2 8.9 36.2 38.4 New York 
Region III: 
Sa as 1.0 5 6 1.0 5 4 ileal sie a4 6.0 5.8 30.1 2.5 Delaware 
2.7 1.9 1.5 .6 5 1.6 9 .6 2.0 1.5 8 7.4 7.5 31.9 29.7 Pennsylvania 
Region IV; 

8 are 9 8 ail a 6 .6 8 at a} 9.0 9.3 63.5 37.1 Dist. of Col. 
2.7 ss 1.4 “if 1.0 2.3 9 8 2.5 1 6 By 8.3 37.7 29.8 Maryland 
2.4 220 Dell 6 2 5 ° 5 1.6 1.2 plea 10 neal 53.5 50.9 North Carolina 
1.9 1.3 1.6 AG) se aT ; 5 1.4 9 5 7.2 Tres 60.9 27.8 Virginia 
3.9 1.2 1.0 26 4 1.3 a 5 1.9 1.6 8 8.6 8.5 54.7 36.3 West Virginia 

Region V: 
3.9 1.8 1.8 -8 9 2.2 1,0 9 2.3) 1.5 8 6.4 6.6 med Eee Alabama 
—— 1.6 2.6 1.8 al 8 9 8 1.4 ) a76 &.2 7.7 at ate Florida 
iss 1411 1.4 oH 46 8 v7 5 1.4 a] st 9.8 9.5 61.9 5. Georgia 
--- Lei 2.2 Big 33 anf Ola isn che 200 1.8 dime 12.2. Lise 91.1 41.6 Mississippi 
—— 1.4 1.4 7 al 4 5 6 2.0 1.4 “3 7.6 7.6 52.7 29.5 South Carolina 
2.3 m5 1.9 1 oh 5 1.2 et 2.4 7 1.2 8.8 8.5 54,6 9 Tennessee 
Region VI; 
=-- 1.8 Mai ei 4 1.6 0) =O 9 1.5 12 13.7 13.1 78.0 54.4 Kentucky 
=—- 2.5 1.5 6 2.3 2.3 8 8 9 ilk 9 6.9 7.0 s-0 26.5 Michigan 
aa A oe ie) 4 5 eee ott 4 5 1,4 ot 9.2 8.9 3 36.7 Ohio 
Region VII; 
pet = ware 8) 8 6 8 1.8 1.5 9 7.4 tel Sel 30.9 Illinois 
— 1.4 lee 5 sy z «3 £2 .6 25 8.3 8.0 8.7 32.4 Indiana 
1.6 eo sit 4 23 6 a2 pal aT 3 11.8 5 Giles 49.8 47.5 Wisconsin 
Region VIII; 
1.8 1.5 Bel: ; ot 1.2 6 9.1 8.8 4g.u 38.4 Minnesota 
--- — Bek 5 vey 8 12.9 13.0 104.0 53.5 Montena 
--- 1.8 2.0 5 a 1.8 1.0 8.6. 9.0 43.8 30.4 North Dakota 
— 1.0 giea) 8g Fc eo 6 8.6 9.0 55.8 37.3 South Dakota 
Region IX; 
—— 1.9 1.4 7 3 6 3 12.0 oe, 71.8 53.3 Towa 
pues 1.4 ase. 8 P| Tew 5 10.4 3-3 57.2 Le Kansas 
--- 8 1.0 6 1.1 Eel 6 10.4 10. 56.0 6.1 Missouri 
--- a 1.5 te) 4 8 4 9.3 9.2 56.9 42.6 Nebraska 
, Region X: 
--- 1.6 2.5 4 Dorf! 9 8.5 8.3 62.3 29.6 Arkansas 
1.5 2.4) 2.2 Q 2.0 Vee 9.8 9.8 52.7 36.7 Louisiana 
== 1.8 7 0 1.4 43 6.9 6.7 i.9 29. OkLehoma 
1.2 1.4 1.2 6 5 2 7.09 7.6 49.1 32.1 Texas 
Region XIs 
--- 2.1 2.5 8 7 ra 11.3 10.7 54.2 47.2 Colorado 
ee 2.6 2.4 8 ‘8 4 10.2 10.8 52.8 43,4 New Mexico 
3.0 1.9 1.6 1.8 1.6 ET 10.3 9.8 38.0 38.9 Utah 
--- 2.8 2.9 Aid 1.4 6 9.5 9.8 53.5 35.9 Wyoming 
Region XII; 
2.8 2 1.7 1 a5 alent oh 11.3 wae2: Arizona 
1.2 1.9 5ec 2.8 4.0 eS | 1.2 8.5 8.8 California 
as an 4 a 2:2 | 1.7- :8 10.7 10.4 Hawaii 
--- 2.6 3.2 2.3 2.4 ales 4 12.u 11.9 Nevada 
Region XIII; 
--- 1.9 253 2 3.4 1.3 9.3 Teo Alaska 
--- 3.3 2.8 1 1.5 att 12.2 12.5 Idaho 
2.9 1.8 soae 2 2.4 a 8.8 8.3 Oregon 
a a 2.4 2 2.3 1.0 ley / 11.9 Washington 








U/ Data in column XXII indicate what percentage of covered workers employed in the State during an average month in fiscal year 1951 could, from fumds available on 
December 31, 1951, be paid all benefits due them under laws enacted by Jamary 1, 1952 assuming: (1) the average weekly benefit amount would be equal to that paid 
in the State during October-December 1951, and (2) all claimants would be eligible for and would receive the maximum number of weeks of benefits payable under the 
State law. (For Michigan and Wisconsin, claimants were assumed to have only one base period employer ). 

3/ Data in column XXIII indicate what percentage of covered workers employed in the State during an average month in fiscal year 1951 could, from funds available on 
December 31, 1951, be paid all benefits due them if the State's benefit formula were replaced by one providing wiform duration of 26 weeks and a weekly benefit 
amount equal to 1/20 of high quarter earnings, with a $5 minimum and a $30 maximum (or according to a schedule with allowance for dependents which will yield the 
same weekly benefit amount), and assuming all cleimants will receive benefits for 26 weeks, The State average weekly benefit amounts used in these calculations 
were derived from distributions of high quarter earnings of eligible claimants which were built up from size-of-check distributions reported by each State. 

g/ Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdrewn for payment of disability benefits. 

10/ Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Januery 1, 1938. 

11/ Based on 23 States paying benefits January 1, 1938. 

12/ Based on 49 States paying benefits January 1, 1939. 

17 Less than 0,05 percent. 
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Increases of less than 25 percent 
were reported by 31 States while 15 States 
reported increases ranging from 25 to 50 
percent. Two of the remaining States-- 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania--reported 
1951 tax collections 83 percent and 104 
percent greater than their respective 1950 
volumes. In both of these States, higher 
tax rates were assigned in 195] because 
of the heavy benefit experience of 1949-50. 
In Connecticut, employer contribution 
rates averaged 1.8 percent in 1951 as com- 
pared with 1.2 percent in 1950. In Penn- 
sylvania, the average rate increased from 
1.0 percent to 1.6 percent. In the latter 
State, the experience rating provisions 
were amended during 1951; in the absence 
of these amendments, the average rate 
for 1951 would have exceeded 2.0 percent. 


Benefit Outlays Continue to Decline 


Job opportunities were better 
throughout most of the Nation during 1951; 
benefit outlays, consequently, dropped in 
all but two States. Rising unemployment 
in the textile industry was primarily re- 
sponsible for increased benefit expendi- 
tures in North Carolina and Rhode Island. 
Benefit costs in these two States were 5 
and 7 percent greater than their respec- 
tive 1950 totals. The smallest decline was 
reported in Michigan (3.5 percent), 
where restrictions on civilian production 
brought benefit costs to only slightly under 
the 1950 total. Declines in other States 
ranged from 8 percent in Indiana to 66 
percent in Colorado. Twelve States re- 
ported decreases of 50 percent or more; 
nationally, benefits were almost 40 per- 
cent lower than during 1950. 


Average employer tax rates ranged 
from 0.4 percent in Iowa to 2.7 percent in 
Alaska, Massachusetts, New York and 
Rhode Island where all employers paid 
the full standard rate in the temporary 
absence of reduced contribution rates. 
Despite the suspension of reduced rates 
in Rhode Island, the heavy benefit expend- 
itures in that State resulted in an outlay 
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end of 1945. 


of $1.05 for each dollar of contributions 
collected during 1951. However, benefit 
expenditures represented less than half 
the amounts collected in 17 States during 


the year. Nationally, the benefit-collec- 
tion ratio averaged $.56 for 1951 and $.63 
for the entire period since benefits were 
first payable. The relatively heavy com- — 
pensable unemployment and high benefit 
costs characteristic of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are reflected in cumulative 
ratios of $.90 and $.97, respectively, in 
these two States. The lowest such ratio 
was recorded in New Mexico, where only 
30 cents has been paid in benefits for 
each dollar collected in employer taxes 
since December 1938. 


Adequacy of Reserves.--The end-of- 
1951 balance of $7,782 million in State un- 
employment reserves represents a new 
peak in the dollar amount of such funds. 
In relative terms, however, reserves have 
actually declined. The current reserve is 
equivalent to 8.6 percent of taxable wages. 
This is identical with the ratio at the 
close of 1950, but is substantially lower 
than the 11.8 percent peak attained at the 
Thus, although reserves are 
now about $870 million greater than they 
were a few months after the end of World 
War II, the more rapid rise in taxable 
wages (indicating a large increase in the 
potential liability of the system) has re- 
sulted in a decline in the relative ade - 
quacy of these funds. 


The reserve percentages varied wide- 
ly among the States. Fifteen States ended 
the year with ratios in excess of 10 per- 
cent; the Kentucky ratio of 13.1 percent 
was the highest in the Nation. The Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island ratios of 3.8 
and 3.7 percent, respectively, were the 
lowest. Current reserves in these States, 
therefore, were equivalent to less than 
one and one-half years of contributions at 
the current rate. Of greater significance 
is the fact that the Rhode Island reserve 
declined during 1951 both in terms of dol- 
lar amount and in relation to taxable 
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AVERAGE TAX AND COST RATES, 195! 
AND STATUS OF RESERVES ON DECEMBER 31, 1951 
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wages. This decline in reserve funds oc- 
curred during a period of relative pros- 
perity throughout most of the Nation and 
despite the absence of reduced contribu- 
tion rates in the State. 


The State reserve funds also differ 
significantly from one another if we use 
as a measure the percent of covered 
workers who could be paid the maximum 
duration under the State formula (column 
XXII, table 1). These ratios reflect not 
only the relative size of reserve funds, 
but the statutory provisions as well. Thus, 
the combined reserves of all 51 States are 
large enough to finance the payment of 
benefits for the State maximum duration 
to about 44 percent of all covered work- 
ers. The reserves of Montana and Ari- 
zona are more than great enough to pay 
such benefits to all covered workers in 
the State. The relatively low reserves of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island are again 
revealed in these ratios. In each of these 
States, less than one out of every five 
workers could be paid maximum benefits 
out of current reserves. 


If we adjust these ratios for the dif- 
ferences in State benefit provisions, then 
the variations among States is reduced 
considerably. In column XXIII of table 1, 
the elimination of these differences is 
attempted in the substitution of a uniform 
benefit formula for all States. The bene- 
fit formula used in these computations 
provides for 26 weeks of benefits for all 
eligible claimants at a weekly benefit rate 
of 1/20 of high-quarter earnings with a 
minimum of $5 and a maximum of $30, 
or according to a schedule with depend- 
ents allowances which would yield the 
Same average weekly benefit amount. Un- 
der this uniform formula, the combined 
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51 State reserves could finance the pay- 
ment of such benefits to about 36 percent 


of all covered workers. The reserves of 
only five States are large enough to pay 
such benefits to half or more of their 
covered workers. The figures for Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island remained 
lowest. of all States with 13.8 and 15.2 
percent, respectively. 


Although these ratios are useful for 
roughly comparing the size of State re- 
serve funds with one another, they cannot 
be used for measuring the adequacy of 
individual State reserves. Their basic 
weakness lies in their failure to take in- 
to account the wide differences in eco- 
nomic and industrial characteristics a- 
mong the States. These differences, as 
well as the variations in benefit formulas, 
are reflected in the benefit cost experi- 
ence of the States. During any one year, 
benefit costs vary significantly from 
State to State in accordance with the dif- 
ferences in statutory provisions and in 
economic conditions. Even within a giv- 
en State, cost experience will change 
from year to year as business conditions 
improve or deteriorate. Average benefit 
costs over a number of years--preferably 
over a complete business cycle--there- 
fore, should be used in evaluating the ade- 
quacy of the States’ reserve. This ap- 
proach is used ina series of studies of 
long-range benefit financing which have 
been undertaken by 32 States. These 
studies involve the preparation of esti- 
mates of average benefit cost over a com- 
plete business cycle and under alterna- 
tive economic and legislative assump- 
tions. The ultimate goal of these projects 
is the formulation of a sound financial 
policy for each of the respective unem- 
ployment insurance programs. 
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CHANGES APRIL TO MAY 
(in millions) 


THE civilian labor force rose by slightly over 1 mil- 
lion between April and May to 62.8 million, approx- 
imately the same level as in May 1951 and May 1950. 
The rise was seasonal, reflecting increased agricul- 
tural activity and, to a lesser extent, a growth in con- 
struction and other outdoor activity. 





A rise in total employment accounted for all of the 
‘increase in the civilian labor force as employment in 
May rose more than a million to reach 61.2 million, 
the same level as that of May 1951. About half of the 
expansion occurred in agricultural employment which 
rose to 7.0 million, and half in nonagricultural em- 
ployment which climbed to 54.2 million. Compared 
with May of last year agricultural employment was 
some 400,000 fewer and nonagricultural employment 


EMPLOYMEN 4 
: LE some 400,000 higher this year. 


Unemployment remained virtually unchanged at 1.6 
million between April and May. While a seasonal de- 
cline is customary between these two months current 
low levels of unemployment apparently effectively re- 
sist further downward pressures. Although unem- 
ployment has been down to 1.6 million ll different 
months since the end of World War II it has not once 
.dropped below this apparent ‘‘floor.’’ 





Insured unemployment continued its downward trend 
in May, dropping approximately 51,000 to a level of 
1,100,900 during the sample week, or 3.2 percent of 
covered employment during the 12 months ending in 
Septembér 1951. Most States participated in the drop 
in insured unemployment. Heaviest relative insured 
unemployment was reported in the three New England 
INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT States of Maine, Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
where the proportion exceeded 7 percent. The fourth 
highest State was Massachusetts with 5.1 percent. 





Based on sample week containing 8th of month. 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Employment Security. 
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HE Supreme Court decision of June 2 
that the President’s seizure of the- 
steel industry was unconstitutional 
and the industry-wide steel strike which 
commenced immediately overshadowed 
other labor market developments in early 
June. The 6 to 3 decision ruled that the 
President does not have inherent powers 
to take possession of property to solve la- 
bor disputes in order to prevent work stop- 


pages. 


Reaction to the decision was ‘immediate. 
The President turned the steel plants back 
to industry. Some 650,000 CIO steel 
workers--whose contract with the indus- 
try expired last December 3l--went on 
strike, and the Government banned steel 
shipments from warehouses to manufac- 
turers of civilian products in order to 
conserve steel for defense needs. 


While steel inventories are apparently 
high, a prolonged steel strike would have 


a rippling effect upon employment in other 


industries starting with layoffs in ‘‘cap- 
tive mines’’ and in steel and coal hauling 
railroads and extending through steel-us- 
ing industries as rapidly as stocks become 
depleted. 


Other earlier developments on the labor 
front had exerted a stabilizing influence. 
The strike of petroleum refinery workers 
which began April 30 and led to Govern- 
ment curtailment in the use of aviation 
gasoline was settled and Government re- 
strictions were removed--striking West- 
ern Union operators reached an agree- 


; ment and returned to work--and the 3- 


year dispute between the railroads and 
the operating brotherhoods was finally 
resolved and operation of the railroads 
returned to private ownership. 


The general stability of the economy with 
gradually expanding defense activity and 
a general softening in the consumer goods 





segment continued during May. Govern- 


ment controls were eased as the Federal 
Reserve Board suspended controls over 


installment buying (Regulation W) and an- 
nounced that it was ‘‘actively considering 
relaxing controls over real estate credit 
(Regulation X). Easing metal supplies led 
NPA to remove controls from lead, bis- 
muth, cadmium and antimony and to ease 
curbs on zinc. Supplies of steel and alu- 
minum available to the construction indus- 
try and to civilian goods producers were 
increased and curbs on the construction 

of entertainment and recreational facili- 
ties were relaxed on the assumption that 
there would be no steel strike. 


Gross National Product rose again in the 
first quarter of this year to an annual 
rate of $339.5 billion as compared with 

$ 334.5 billion in the preceding quarter 
and $319.5 billion in the first quarter of 
1951. Since average prices remained un- 
changed between the fourth quarter of last 
year and the first quarter of this year the 
rise in GNP represented a larger phys- 
ical volume of production. 


The most dynamic element in the GNP 
figures was national defense expenditures 
which during the first quarter constituted 
about 13 percent of total national output as 
compared with 8 percent a year ago. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that since March 
the defense program has made more rap- 
id progress and that outlays for national 
security purposes are now at an annual 
rate of about $54 billion as against $47 
billion in the first quarter. Rising ex- 
penditures for hard goods and construc- 
tion are responsible for the increase in . 
defense spending--production of military 
soft goods is on the way down and plant 
expansion, while still rising, is advancing 
at a much slower pace. 


Within the civilian economy construction 
activity continues strong--consumer hard 
goods industries, particularly appliances, 
appear to be adjusting downward and there 
is some evidence that declining consumer 
soft goods may be levelling off. 
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Profits of United States manufacturing corporation before taxes were 12 per- 
cent higher, and sales were 17 percent higher in 1951 than they were in 1950, 
according to the SEC and the Federal Trade Commission. Profits after 
taxes, however, were 12 percent lower than in 1950 but were about the same 
as in 1948 and above 1947 and 1949. 


Taking a look at 1952, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics predicted a con- 
tinuing strong demand in the United States but a decline in exports for farm 
products. Prices received by farmers are expected to be below 1951 levels 
and prices paid by farmers will probably be above those of last year. Never- 
theless, the volume of products sold this year may be enough to offset lower 
prices and the net income of farm operators probably will be about the same 
or slightly less than in 1951. 


Rising defense employment and seasonal increases in nondefense activity 
combined to ease unemployment problems in a number of areas, according to 
the BES. As a result, three Michigan areas--Detroit, Flint and Grand Rap- 
ids--which had ‘‘substantial labor surpluses’’ were reclassified in May as 
areas of ‘‘moderate labor surpluses’’ (see story elsewhere in this issue). At 

‘the same time unemployment rose in two North Carolina areas as textile em- 
ployment continued to drop. One labor shortage area, San Diego, was reclas- 
sified as having a balanced labor supply as the stretchout in the aircraft pro- 
gram reduced the heavy demand for workers. \ ; 


Industrial production declined in April and May largely because of labor dis- 
putes, according to the Federal Reserve Board. Output in April dropped to 
216 percent of the 1935-39 average as compared with 220 percent in March 
and 223 percent in April 1951. Both durable and nondurable goods output de- 
clined during the month. Durable goods production declined 2.5 percent as 
steel output dropped 10 percent and the activity in the machine industries was 
reduced about 2 percent--largely because of curtailments in television and 
appliance production. Primary aluminum production and military hard goods 
output rose. Curtailment in cotton and wool textile industries was largely 
responsible for a further decrease in April in the output of nondurable goods. 





Construction expenditures established a new high for the month in May when 
they totalled nearly $2.8 billion, $100 million more than in May 1950, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce and the BLS. Despite the new May rec- 
ord the rise from April was less than seasonal--an increase of only about 
$220 million. Greater than seasonal rises were reported for military con- 
struction and public industrial construction--which includes atomic energy 
projects--and in private commercial construction which responded to the 
March relaxation on the use of materials. 


Total value of new construction put in place for the first five months of this 
year was $11.9 billion as compared with $11.5 billion during the same five 
months of 1951. Expenditures for private construction at $8.1 billion for this 
period was 4 percent below that of 1951 while public construction expenditures, 
at $3.8 billion, was up 25 percent. 


Zooming construction activity led to a new forecast for 1952. The current 
outlook is for a new record of construction expenditures this year of over $32 
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billion. Private investment for the year is estimated at $21 billion--about 
the same as last year--and public outlays at nearly $11 billion--an increase 
of $1.6 billion over 1951. 


Housing starts rose 10 percent from March to April when 108,000 dwelling 
units were begun, according to the BLS as compared with 98,000 starts in 
March and 96,200 starts in April 1951. The March-April increase was en- 
tirely in private owned,new housing--public housing starts declined. 


Manufacturing employment declined in April after having remained relatively 
stable in January, February and March, according to the BLS. At 15,754,000 
manufacturing employment in April was down 82,000 from the March level 
and 201,000 below the level of April 1951. The decline between March and 
April occurred as nondurable goods establishments reduced employment rolls 
by 95,000 while durable goods manufacturers expanded employment only 
13,000. Heaviest declines in the nondurable goods occurred in the apparel and 
textile industries while the transportation equipment industry caused the ex- 
pansion in durable goods employment. 


Over the year April 1951 to April 1952 largest employment increases occurred 
in transportation equipment (up 93,000), machinery (up 59,000), and ordnance 
(up 37,000). Greatest declines over the same period were reported for tex- 
tile mills (down 120,000), lumber (down 86,000), and apparel (down 58,000). 


In mid-April production workers in manufacturing earned an average of $1.66 
an hour--including overtime and other premium pay--according to the BLS, 
an increase of 8¢ an hour or 5 percent from April 1951. Weekly earnings, on 
the average, amounted to $66.24 in April as compared with $67.19 in March 
and $64.70 in April 1951. 


Over the year gains in hourly pay rates varied widely between industries. The 
sharpest increases--ranging from 64 to almost 9 percent--were achieved by 
workers in the rubber, electrical machinery, food, ordnance and transporta- 
tion equipment industries. The smallest gains--less than 1 percent--were re- 
ported for the 2 million production workers in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries. 


Average weekly hours in manufacturing dropped to 40.0 in April from 40.6 in 
March and 41.0 in April 1951. Declines between March and April were re- 
ported by nearly every industry whether engaged in durable or nondurable 
goods production. 


Rising food prices and rents resulted ina 0.4 percent increase in the cost of 
living between March and April. According to the Consumers’ Price Index 
of the BLS living costs in April were 188.7 percent of the 1935-39 average as 
compared with 184.6 percent in April 1951 and 168.5 percent in April 1950. 
Apparel costs which have been dropping steadily since last September con- 
tinued to decline in April. 
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Insured Unemployment Continues Decline in May 


ONTINUING unemployment among 

workers covered by State unemploy- 

ment insurance programs showed a 
further seasonal decline between April 
and May, according to preliminary data 
for the 4 weeks ended May 24. Weeks of 
‘unemployment claimed by these workers 
moved downward for the fourth consecu- 
tive month, declining 3.8 percent from 
April to an average weekly volume of 
1,104,000. At the same time, following a 
substantial rise in April, initial claims 


decreased 8 percent to a weekly average 
of 214,900 in May. Weekly data for April 
and May are as follows: 


Week ended 


April: 5 
WZ 
19 
26 


24 


Initial 
claims 


27a 00 
238,400 
229,200 
224,200 


222,800 
228,800 
218,800 
194,100 


Weekly averages 


April 
May 


233,600 
214,900 


Weeks of 


unemployment 


Pa O00 
1,143,000 
te oO 
1,171,700 


1,121,000 
1,115,000 
1,105,200 
15055; 100 


1,148,200 
1,104,000 


A number of factors exerted diverse in- 
fluences upon claims activity during the 
month of May. The reduction in initial 
claims represented a partial return to 
more normal levels following the sizea- 


ble increase in April due to the beginning 


of a new uniform benefit year in a few 


States and to the availability of a new quar- 
ter’s wage credits for benefit purposes on 


April 1 in most of the remaining States. 


Also contributing to a lower volume of ini- 


tial claims, as well as weeks claimed, 
were the expansions in outdoor activities-- 
construction, agriculture, logging and lum- 
bering--particularly in those States where 
substantial increases in these industries 
had been delayed by a late spring. On the 
other hand, both initial claims and weeks 
claimed were augmented by effects of 

(1) the slack season in garment and leath- 
er products manufacturing, coal mining, 
and tobacco processing; (2) the contin- 
uing weakness in the textile industry; (3) 
curtailments in furniture and other house- 
hold equipment, especially refrigerators; 
(4) labor-management controversies ina 
variety of industries including steel, oil, 
communications, construction, lumbering 
and logging, and bakeries; and (5) admin- 
istrative factors in California and Virginia. 
However, the downward pressures on the 
volume of weeks of unemployment claimed 
outweighed the adverse influences. Chief 
among these were expanding job oppor- 
tunities in outdoor activities, and some 
recalls in the garment, textile, shoe, 

food processing, and mining industries. 
Several States attributed part of their re- 
duction in weeks claimed to the exhaus- 
tion of benefit rights. 


During the week ended May 10, 1952, in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.2 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in the 12-month 
period ended September 30, 1951. In com- 
parison, this percentage was 3.4 in the 
preceding month and 3.0 in May a year 
ago. However, in May 1950, insured un- 
employment represented 5.4 percent of 
the monthly average of covered workers 
employed during the 12-month period 
ended with the preceding September. It 
should be noted that these percentages do 
not always reflect the full extent of unem- 


Al 





ployment among workers previously em- 
ployed in covered industries because 
claimants who have exhausted benefit 
rights are no longer filing claims. 


Altogether, 33 States experienced a decline 
in their insured unemployment percent- 
ages between April and May of this year. 
The decreases amounted to a full percent- 
age point or more in nine States, with the 
largest declines in North Dakota, (5.4 to 
1.0), Montana (3.8 to 1.6), and Arkansas 
(5.3 to 3.3). Increases occurred in the 
insured unemployment percentages in 12 
States, while no change was recorded from 
the preceding month in four States. The 

12 States showing an increase were [Illi- 
nois, Alabama, Vermont, and nine States 
on the eastern seaboard. Most of these 





States were affected by the slack season 
in garment manufacturing and coal min- 
ing, the uncertain conditions in the textile 
industry, labor disputes and administra- 
tive factors. The largest increases-- 
amounting to only one-half of a percentage 
point--were in Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Alabama. The highest 
insured unemployment percentages in May 
1952 occurred in Maine (8.6), Rhode Island 
(8.1), New Hampshire (7.1), Massachusetts 
(5.1), and Kentucky (5.0), while the lowest 
(less than 1.0) were in the District of 
Columbia, South Dakota, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Among the larger industrial 
States, these percentages varied markedly 
ranging from 1.0 in Texas, 1.6 in Ohio, 

and 2.0 in Michigan to 4.2 in California, 
4.5 in New York, and 5.1 in Massachusetts. 
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Time Lapse in First Benefit Payments 


January-March 1952 


State employment security agenoies 
during January-March 195¢ issued more 
than 1.3 million first benefit payments--a 
volume 35 percent above the comparable 
quarter of 1951 and nearly 50 percent 
above the previous quarter. (First pay- 
_ments are made to claimants for their 
first period of compensable unemployment 
in a benefit year.) Nation-wide, the pro- 
portion of intrastate first payments made 
within 2 weeks of the compensable period 
during January-March 1952, declined 9 per- 
cent from the previous quarter and also 
from the comparable quarter in 1951. The 
proportion of interstate first payments 
completed within 2 weeks also declined 
from the preceding quarter--22 percent-- 
but was 5 percent above the January-March 
1951 quarter. the percentages of these 
payments, by type, issued within 2 weeks 
of the compensable period during these 3 
quarters were as follows: 





Jan.- Oct.= Jane- 
Type of first Mar. Dec. Mar. 
payment 1952 1951 1951 
Intrastateecece. 70 TT ae 
Interstate eeee 40 51 38 


Intrastate Payments 


The longer time lapse for intrastate 
first payments during January-ilarch 1952 
was primarily the result of the increased 
volume--up 424,000 from October-December 
1951 to 1.3 million, an increase of 48.7 
percent. A number of State agencies re- 
ported that one or more of the following 
conditions had an adverse effect upon 
their time lapse: (1) a rise in the vol- 
ume of claims, including claims for par- 
tial unemployment, (2) delay in comnunica- 
tions resulting from bad weather, (3) ad- 
ministrative factors, such as changing 
from a uniform to an individual benefit 
year, from wage items submitted quarterly 
for each covered worker to wage reports 
submitted upon request when a worker files 





a claim, and from weekly to biweekly 
claims taking. 


During the first quarter of this year, 
27 State agencies issued more than 30 per- 
cent, including 10 agencies which issued 
more than 90 percent of their first intra- 
state benefit payments within 2 weeks. 
The national average of 70 percent was 
heavily weighted by two large States, 
accounting for 17 percent of all intra- 
state first payments, and completing only 
41 percent of their combined first pay- 
ments within 2 weeks. Both of these 
States recently changed from regular wage 
reporting to the submittal of wage records 
upon request after a claim is filed. 


The proportion of first payments made 
within 2 weeks during January-March 1952 
was greater in 15 States, equal in seven 
States, and below in 29 States, the pro- 
portion during the comparable quarter of 
1951. 


During the quarter, the proportion of 
intrastate first payments delayed over 6 
weoks, at 4 percent, was one percentage 
point above the previous quarter and also 
the comparable quarter of 1951. Iwenty- 
nine States reported less than 1 percent 
of these payments delayed over 6 weeks, 
while the proportion in only 10 States was 
above the national average. 


Interstate Payments 


Interstate first payments, at 52,000 
during January-March 1952, were 14 percent 
above the number in the comparable quarter 
of 1951. Despite this increase in volume, 
the proportion of interstate first pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks (40 percent) 
was two percentage points greater than 
one year ago. However, the marked rise-- 
69 percent--in the volume of interstate 
first payments from October=December 1951 
to January-March 1952 was partially 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Benefit Appeals 


January-March 1952 


The number of claimants involved in 
appeals from benefit eligibility deter~ 
minations filed with State employment 
security agencies rose sharply during 
January-March 1952=-up 36 percent from the 
last quarter of 1951 to 69,900. On the 
other hand, the number of claimants 
affected by cases disposed of declined 
5.7 percent from the preceding quarter to 
62,200. Consequently, the 84,600 claim- 
ants whose rights were being reviewed in 
appeals pending at the end of March rep- 
resented an increase of 9.6 percent over 
the number whose cases were pending at the 
beginning of the year. However, compared 
to a year ago, 15.0 percent fewer claim- 
ants had appeals pending on March 31, 1952 
despite the fact that claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance during the first quarter 
were substantially above the levels a year 
earlier. 


The numbers of claimants involved in 
appeals before the lower and higher 
authorities, classified by single- 
claimant and multiclaimant cases, were as 
follows during the first quarter of 1952: 


Lower Higher 
Cases authority authority 
Single-claimant 
Recelipts...ccc.ce yy 900 T, 300 
Dispositions..... 41,000 5,800 
Pending at end 
of quarter..... 26,700 6,400 
Multiclaimant 
Receipts........ ; 11,900 5, 800 
Dispositions..... 9,600 5,800 
Pending at end 
of quarter..... 34,000 17,500 
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Between December 31 and March 31, a 
majority of the States showed increases 
in the number of claimants concerned in 
single-claimant appeals pending before 
lower authorities. However, 16 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii had fewer than 100 
claimants, while only seven States had 
more than 1,000 claimants, involved in 
such cases pending on March 31. Nineteen 
States accounted for all of the mlti- 
claimant cases pending before lower 
authorities at the end of March. Nine out 
of every ten of the claimants in these 
cases were in three large industrial 
States--Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 
During the first quarter, Arkansas and 
Indiana virtually eliminated their backlog 


.of multiclaimant cases before lower 


authorities, while Pennsylvania reduced 
its backlog by more than one-half (in 
numbers of claimants). Michigan, with no 
multiclaimant cases pending at the begin- 
ning of the year, received a mumber of 
such appeals during the January-March 
period which were still pending on March 
31. These appeals concerned some 4,200 
claimants-—-a number greater than the over- 
all increase in the Nation of claimants 
involved in miticlaimant cases pending 
before lower authorities. Almost all of 
these 4,200 claimants were involved in 
labor disputes in the bakery and automo- 
tive industries. 


Contrary to substantial declines in the 
two preceding quarters, the number of 
claimants with appeals pending before 
higher authorities increased during the 
January-March period, rising 7 percent to 
23,900 at the end of March. However, this 
was nearly one~third below the number a 
year earlier. Only 11 States had more than 
100 claimants with single-claimant appeals, 





and only 11 States more than 100 claimants 
with multiclaimant appeals pending before 


higher authorities on March 31. Major in- 
creases in claimants with pending appeals 
before higher authorities occurred in New 
Jersey (single-claimant) and Indiana 
(malticlaimant). whereas Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, and Missouri 
accomplished substantial reductions in 
their backlogs of claimants involved in 
milticlaimant cases before higher authori- 
ties. 


Although the numbers of claimants 
affected by appeals disposed of declined 
from the preceding quarter, the volumes of 
decisions on appeals by both lower and 
higher authorities showed increases during 
January-March 1952—-up 10.8 percent and 
10.7 percent, respectively, to 36,800 and 
5,400. Lower authorities were less prompt 
than in the preceding quarters in reaching 
decisions, but higher authorities contin- 
ued to show some improvement in this 
respect. Compared to January-March 1951, 
higher authorities demonstrated marked 
improvement in the time lapse between 
appeal and decision. 


During January-March 1952, the pro- 
portion of decisions reached within 75 
days from the date of filing of the 
appeal was less than the national average 
in only three States on lower authority 
decisions and in only nine States on 
higher authority decisions. More than 90 
percent of the decisions were made within 
75 days in 29 States and Hawaii by lower 
authorities, and in 19 States by higher 
authorities. 


The percentages of decisions reached 
within the specified time periods during 
the designated quarters were as follows: 


Percent of total 


Jan.— Oct.- Jan.- 
Mar. Dec. Mar. 
Time period ub bp LODE Ob 
Lower authority 
ROUGayGetsee sss 29 31 34 
UB ays eeceenas 4g 51 Bu 


CVS sls atieetss 74 79 75 


Higher authority 
Ovdavesceas ccs 23 21 12 
Bidaysecesers Ly) 36 22 
75 dayes eee ess 58 59 40 


Approximately 31 percent of all claim- 
ant appeals and 37 percent of employer 
appeals to lower authorities were decided 
in favor of the appellant during the first 
quarter of 1952. Smaller proportions of 
decisions by higher authorities were 
favorable to the appellant--19 percent of 
claimant appeals and 28 percent of 
employer appeals. All of these propor— 
tions varied markedly among the States. 
For example, of the claimant appeals 
decisions rendered by lower authorities, 
the proportion in favor of the appellant 
ranged from 8.0 percent in North Dakota to 
64 percent in Georgia. 


ee 








Time Lapse in First Benefit Payments 
(Continued from page 43) 


responsible for a substantial decline (11 
percentage points) in the proportion of 
first payments completed within a 2-week 
period. During the first quarter of 1952, 
this proportion was above in 27 States, 
the same in three States, and below in 21 
States, the proportion during January- 
March 1951. A similar comparison showed 
seven States above, two the same, and 42 
below, the proportiou. attained during 
October-December 1951. Seven States made 
75 percent or more of their interstate 
first payments within 2 weeks during 


January-March 1952, while four States made 
4 percent or less. 


Nation-wide, 12 percent of interstate 
first payments were delayed over 6 weeks 
during January-March 1952. This propor- 
tion was one percentage point above the 
previous quarter and the same as that of 
January-Mareh 1951. In 28 States during 
the quarter, 6 percent or less of these 
payments were delayed over 6 weeks, while 
in only eight States did the proportion 
exceed the national average. 
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98 Out of Every 100 World War II Veterans 


in Job Market Employed 


ALE veterans of World War II con- 

tinued to hold a very favorable posi- 

tion in the labor market in April. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, em- 
ployment among such veterans reached a 
new high, while the number unemployed 
showed a further reduction. 


Total employment among male WWII vet- 
erans, following an increase of 96,000 in 
March, experienced a further rise of 
54,000 in April, reaching a new high of 
13,830,000. Nonfarm employment of vet- 
erans, at 13 million, was 20,000 greater 
than in March. This, too, represented a 
record level, reflecting a gain of about 
360,000 over April 1951. An estimated 
826,000 WWII veterans were working in 
agricultural activities in April, nearly 
35,000 more than the volume in the pre- 
ceding month but virtually the same num- 
ber as in April 1951. 


The rise in employment was accompanied 
by a further reduction in the number of 
veterans who were unemployed. Unem- 
ployment among male WWII veterans de- 
clined 6.3 percent between March and 
April to 298,000. However, as compared 
with April a year ago, the number of un- ; 
employed veterans reflected an increase 


of about one-sixth. In the age group 20-44, 


2.0 percent of all male WWII veterans ‘in 


1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 
subject. to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 
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the civilian labor force in April were un- 
employed as compared with 2.1 percent of 
all male nonveterans. 


An estimated 460,000 veterans were out- 
side the job market in April--a small re- 
duction from the number in the preceding 
month. However, as compared with April 
1951, the number of veterans who were 
outside the job market was down about 
one-third. Nearly 200,000, or two out of 
every five of these veterans, according to 
Census estimates, were attending school 
full time. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


Approximately 871,800 veterans were at- 
tending school at the end of April under 
the provisions of the GI Bill (P.L. 346), 
according to preliminary data from the 
Veterans Administration. This repre- 
sented a decrease of nearly 35,400 from 
the number in March and a reduction of 
almost 347,100 from the volume in April 


(1951. As was the case in March, all of the 


decrease this April occurred among vet- 
erans attending schools other than col- 
leges or universities. In addition to those 
obtaining school training under the GI 
Bill, there were approximately 20,600 dis- 
abled WWII veterans who were attending 
school under the Rehabilitation Program 
(P.L. 16). This was only slightly less than 
the number of disabled veterans in school 
training last month. However, as com- 
pared with a year ago, this April’s volume 
was down nearly one-half. 








It should be noted that Veterans Admin- 
istration data on school attendance include 
veterans in the job market as well as those 
not in the civilian labor force, whereas 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census on 
the number of veterans attending school 
include only that portion of the veteran 
school population which is not in the job 
market. 


In April, nearly 74,200 veterans of WWII 
were receiving on-the-job training under 
the GI Bill, representing a reduction of 
about 5,100 from the number a month ago 
and a drop of 46,900 from April 1951. The 
number of disabled veterans training on 
the job. under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program also declined between March 
and April, falling 5.1 percent to 9,500. 
This was about half the number receiving 
such training in April 1951 and represented 
the smallest volume since September 1945. 


Veterans Show Further Reduction 
in New Applications for Work 


New applications fer work by veterans 
continued to decline in April, decreasing 
3.5 percent to approximately 107,600. 

This was about ll percent more than the 
number in April 1951. As in the preceding 
month, veterans accounted for nearly one- 
third of all new job applications filed by 
men. New job registrations of disabled 
veterans continued to taper off in April, 
edging downward less than 2 percent to 
8,400--the smallest number thus far this 
year. As in previous months, disabled vet- 
erans accounted for approximately two- 
fifths of all new applications filed by hand- 
icapped men. 


Employment Service Counseling Inter- 
views With Veterans Show Little Change 


Both total and initial employment coun- 
seling interviews with veterans requiring 
assistance in making a vocational choice 
or adjustment experienced only minor 
changes in April, edging downward less 
than one percent to 21,700 and 12,600, re- 


spectively. As compared with a year ago, 
total counseling interviews with veterans 
were down 4.8 percent (about 1,100), while 
first-time counseling interviews with such 
applicants were down 3.8 percent. Vet- 
erans accounted for approximately 29 per- 
cent of total as well as first-time coun- 
seling interviews with men during the 
month--virtually the same proportion as 
in March 1952 and April 1951. 


Initial counseling interviews with disabled 
veterans, at 4,600 in April, reflected no 
change from last month. Moreover, as in 
previous months, disabled veterans con- 
tinued to account for somewhat more than 
two-fifths of all initial counseling inter- 
views with handicapped men. 


Nonfarm Referrals and Placements 
of Veterans Increase Seasonally 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of vet- 
erans continued to increase in April, with 
referrals rising 19.2 percent to 228,800, 
and placements increasing 27.1 percent to 
132,300. These were the largest totals 
since October. All major industry groups 
showed very substantial gains in veterans’ 
nonfarm placements between March and 
April. Placements of veterans in the con- 
struction industry increased by two-thirds 
to 24,500, reflecting a seasonal rise in 
job opportunities and activity in connec- 
tion with emergency flood control and re- 
pair work in a few States. Service indus- 
tries showed the second largest relative 
gain in veterans’ placements during the 
month--up by one-half to 23,800--while 
placements of veterans in government 
rose two-fifths to approximately 5,000. 

In transportation, communications and 
other public utilities, veterans accounted 
for 10,800 placements, a gain of one-fifth 
over the March volume. Local offices 
made 26,000 placements of veterans in 
trade establishments--an increase of 12 
percent over the preceding month--while 
such placements of veterans in manu- 
facturing, at 38,900, reflected a rise of ll 
percent over the volume in March. How- 


AT 





ever, despite this increase, placements of 
veterans in manufacturing this April were 
down approximately one-tenth from the 


number in the same month a year ago. 
The relative distribution of nonfarm 


placements of veterans among the major 
industry groups varied considerably be- 
tween March and April as follows: 


Percent of total 








Major industry group April March 
CSONSTEUCLION ts: suy sien 18.5 14.2 
Manufacturing’. 42 4 29.4 33.6 


Transportation, commu- 

nication and public 

utilities? oH Sr Psa. Bye S5 
Wholesale and retail 


trade fre; Aerio ehies 19.7 2263 
SErvice.. isk. eer Fae 18.0 L5e3 
Government. ...... Lire | 3.4 


Nonagricultural referrals and placements 
of disabled veterans conformed to the 
over-all upward trend in April. Referrals 
rose 15.4 percent to 17,700, while place- 
ments of such veterans increased 20.2 


percent to 10,000. However, both of these 
volumes reflected reductions of 1l percent 
from the respective totals a year ago. 
Disabled veterans accounted for about 
one-half of all nonfarm placements of 
handicapped men in April--about the same 
proportion as in March 1952 and in April 
1951. The number of disabled veterans’ 
active applications on file with local em- 
ployment offices showed a further drop 
during the month, moving downward 8 per- 
cent to 37,300. However, this was slight- 
ly above the number on file in April a 
year ago. 





EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MALE WWII VETERANS 
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[mployment Security Activities 


Local office traffic and new applications for work showed little change between 
March and April, both experiencing very minor increases. The slight rise in new 
job registrations was accounted for entirely by a small gain in the length of the 
work month in April, while the minor increase in visits to local offices was attri- 
butable both to the work-month factor and to a substantial upswing in the number 
of persons filing initial claims for wmemployment benefits. However, the sharp 
increase in initial claims resulted primarily from administrative factors rather 
than from a rise in new unemployment. In contrast to the upswing in initial claims, 
weeks of unemployment covered by continued claims showed virtually no change from 
the volume in March. Farm referrals and placements rose significantly in April as 
improved weather conditions permitted sharp expansions in planting operations and 
general farm work. Nonfarm referrals and placements also showed very substantial 
increases as seasonal improvements in construction and other outdoor work, and 
gains in trade, service, government, and some lines of durable goods manufacturing 
more than offset declines in consumer soft goods manufacturing. 


Summary of Employment Security Operations 


April 1952 
Percen tage 
Ap Givi ty Number change from ss aE Fis 93 SONAL su 
or March April Jan.-April Jan.-April 
amount 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Visits to local offices.. 9,961,500 +) 2.6:°4+'12.0 41,682,300 37,717,000 
Now applications...c.cccoee 980,900 th tel =. 155 2,006,400 2,493,100 
Comseling interviews.... 120,500 - 1.5 = 4.9 479,400 473,800 
Placements--total.ecccccee 690,400 +28.9 + 4.6 2,027,500 2,900,900 
Nonfarm. occcccccccccece B60, (UUam tHabe tis t a reo 1,930,500 1,987,600 
Initial claims Bie nesses © 1,057,500 + 24.2 +12.9 4,097,400 5,418,400 


Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
CLAIMS. ccccccccccccvece 5,149,800 ts slit S06 22,508,100 17,582,600 

Weekly average 
beneficiarieS..ccccocece 992,600 - 10.8 

Benefits paid.cccccccecee $94,584,800 - 7.1 


ay 
wa 
rs 
e 

~ 


1,109,700 852 ,500 
+ 51.5 $414,873,300 $294,015,900 


a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 
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Visits to Local Offices 


Little Change 


Local office visits by 
persas seeking job in- 
formation and other em- 
ployment security serv- 
ices totaled 9,981,500 
during April--2.5 percent 
above the number in 
March. New applications 
for work also continued 
close to the same level 
as in March, edging up 1.1 percent to 
585,900 in April. A small increase in the 
length of the work month in April ac- 
counted for the slight rise in new appli- 
cations, while the minor inorease in local 
office traffic was attributable both to 
the work-month factor and to a sharp up- 
swing in the number of persons filing ini- 
tial claims for unemployment insurance. 
This rise in initial claims resulted pri- 
marily from administrative factors rather 
than from an increase in new unemployment. 
As compared with the same month a year ago, 
visits to local offices wera 12 percent 
above and new job applications 1.5 percent 
below the respective totals in April 1951. 





The slight rise in total new applica- 
tions between March and April reflected 
the net effect of an increase in the 
number of new registrations filed by women 
and a small reduction in the number filed 
by men. Altogether, women filed 247,200 
new registrations for work--4.9 percent 
more than in the preceding month--while 
men filed a total of 338,700 new applica- 
tions, representing a reduction of 1.4 
percent from the volume in March. New 
applications of handicapped job seekers 
totaled 24,300 in April, reflecting 
virtually no change from March. A small 
decline in new work registrations by 
handicapped men-=1.2 percent to 20,000-- 
was offset by an increase in new applica- 
tions of handicapped women--up 35.9 percent 
to 4,300. The volumes of new applications 
from handicapped men and women this April 
were 2.5 percent and ll percent, respec- 
tively, below the totels in April a year 
AZO 
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and New Applications Show 


Initial Claims 
Show harp Increase 


OL 
(Wyo 
After declining in 
. each of the 2 pre- 
ceding months, 
initial claims for 
: unemployment in- 
sSurence rose sharp- 
ly in April--up 
nearly one-fourth to 1,037,500. However, 
the volume of weeks of wmemployment 
claimed, at 5,149,800, maintained the same 
level as in March, increasing only 4,400. 
Compared to a year ago, initial claims 
were 12.9 percent and weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed 31.6 percent above the totals 
in April 1951. As in previous years, 
April's sharp rise in initial olaims re- 
sulted primarily from administrative 
factors. These factors were (1) the 
filing of claims in a number of States. 
with new uniform benefit years beginning 
in April by persons who had exhausted or 
had no benefit rights in the old benefit 


year, and (2) the availability of a new 
quarter's wage oredits for benefit pur- 
poses in most of the remaining States. 


Layoffs contributing to the initial 
claims loads in April occurred in various 
segments of manufacturing as.well as in 
trade, service, coal mining, and construc- 
tion. layoffs in coal mining assumed 
Significant proportions as the domestic 
demand for coal declined causing a slack 
season in this industry. Unfavorable 
weather in a few sections of the country 
was responsible for some layoffs of con- 
struction workers. In addition, logging 
activities were curtailed in several areas 
due to thaws and road conditions. On the 
other hand, a number of areas experienced 
expansions in logging activities, while 
for the country as a whole, construction 
activity was increasing. Among the manu- 
facturing industries experieneing new lay- 
offs in April were leather products, ap- 
parel, textiles, tobacco, and food pro- 
cessing. These reductions in force out- 
weighed some recalls which were taking © 
place in these industries. Other factors 
resulting in initial claims were (1) the 
secondary effeets of labor disputes, (2) 
scattered layoffs in anticipation of a 





work stoppage in the steel industry, and 
(3) the flood disaster in a few States. 


Between March and April, a total of 42 
States experienced increases in the number 
of initial claims filed. The volumes more 
than doubled in Maine, Maryland, and West 

“Virginia, while those in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and Vermont showed in- 
creases ranging from 54 percent to 92 per- 
cent. Numerically, the largest rises in 
initial claims occurred in Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Fennsylvania. 
Administrative factors caused the in- 
creases in Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts (the beginning 
of a-new uniform benefit year in the first 
four of these States). Among the chief 
contributors to the rise in the other 
States were the slack season in garment 
manufacturing (New York), coal mining 
(Pennsylvania end West Virginia), and the 
continuing wealkmess in the textile indus- 
try (North Carolina). Most of the de- 
clines in initial claims between March and 
April occurred in States west of the 
Mississippi River, with the sharpest re- 
ductions in northwestern States which 
suffer severe winters--Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


Altogether, 33 States showed decreases 
in weeks of unemployment claimed in April. 
Fewer weeks were claimed in all States 
west of the Mississippi River except 
Minnesota. As in the case of initial 
claims, the largest relative declines oc- 
curred in northwestern States--Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Montana--where a later 
spring had previously delayed any sharp 
expansions in outdoor activities. Numeri- 
cally, the largest reductions in weeks. 
claimed were reported by California 
(60,700), Michigan (46,200), Washington 
(33,400), Oregon (32,900), and Ohio 
(20,800). In addition to accelerated out- 
door activities, hiring and recalls in 
transportation equipment manufacturing 
(aircraft and automotive) contributed to 
the declines in California and Michigan. 
Among the 18 States experiencing a rise 
of weeks claimed, the largest relative in- 
creases (ranging from 25 percent to 53 


percent) occurred in Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, and were caused by adminis- 
trative factors rather than a rise in un- 


employment. Although the relative in- 
creases were not as great in North 
Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
these States reported substantial rises in 
weeks claimed (19,700, 37,900, and 26,400, 
respectively) due to the same factors as 
those which contributed to the upswing in 
initial claims. 


Interstate Claims Rise Sharply 
During January-March 1952 


Interstate claims filed by unemployed 
workers for benefits against wage credits 
earned in other States showed a marked in- 


-crease between October-December 1951 and 


January-March 1952. ‘Initial claims filed 
by interstate claimants rose 18.3 percent 
to 149,800, while interstate continued 
claims experienced an everm greater rela- 
tive increase--up 53.3 percent to 795,000. 
In contrast, intrastate initial claims 
were up only 2.4 percent, and intrastate 
continued claims 58.4 percent during 
January-March 1952. As a result of the 
greater relative increase in interstate 
claims activity, the proportion of claims 
which were interstate edged up slightly-- 
from 4.3 to 4.9 percent for initial 
claims, and from 4.5 to 4.9 percent for 
continued claims. All but four States-- 
Delaware, Florida, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan--experienced an increase in in- 
terstate initial claims between October- 
December 1951 and January-March 1952. In- 
terstate continued claims, however, were 
up in all States, with the increases in 
Kentucky and 15 States west of the 
Mississippi amounting to more than 100 
percent. 


As compared to January-March 1951, in- 
creases of 20 percent. in interstate ini- 
tial claims and 17 percent in interstate 
continued claims were recorded during the 
first quarter of 1952. A total of 40 
States and the territories showed a rise 
in interstate initial claims from a year 
ago, while 57 States and the territories 
reported a larger volume of interstate 
continued claims than in January-March 
1951. 
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Beneficiaries and 
Benefits Paid Con- 
tinue Decline 


April was the third 
consecutive month 
witnessing a de- 
cline in the aver- 


age weekly number 

of claimants re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance benefits. 
The weekly average of 992,600 this month 
represented a decline of 10.8 percent from 
‘March but was 34 percent above the average 
in April a year ago. All except nine 
States experienced a decline in the aver- 
age weekly number of beneficiaries between 
March and April. As was true in the vol- 
unes of weeks claimed, the largest rela- 
tive decreases occurred chiefly among the 
- northwestern States where severe weather 
had delayed the seasonal spring expansion 
in outdoor activities. Only three States 
showed a significant rise in the average 
weekly number of beneficiaries--Maryland 
(22.5 percent), New Hampshire (10.9 per- 
cent), and North Carolina (10.5 percent). 
The increases in Maryland and New Hampshire 
were caused by the beginning of the new 
uniform benefit year, while North 
Carolina's rise resulted from Easter holi- 
day shutdowns and continuing unemployment 
in the textile industry. 





Following the trend in number of bene- 
ficiaries, total benefits paid in April 
decreased 7.1 percent from Merch to $94.4 
million, but were 51.5 percent above the 
amount paid in April 1951. The major 
portion of the marked increase in benefits 
from a year ago resulted from the sub- 
stantial rise in wnemployment among 
covered workers. However, a contributing 
factor was the increase in the amount of 
the benefit check. Although continuing 
to edge downward from the record high of 
$22.44 in February of this year, the aver- 
age weekly check for total unemployment 
of $22.37 this April was still 8.2 percent 
($1.69) above that in April 1951. 


State Insured Unemployment 
Shows Decrease 


Insured unemployment under State em- 
ployment security programs declined from 
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a weekly average of 1,192,300 in March to 
1,143,900 in April. Im the latter month, 
State insured wnemployment accounted for 
slightly more than 97 percent of all in- 
sured unemployment (including the veterans 
and railroad programs). A reduction in 
State insured unemployment between March 
and April occurred in 33 States, including 
all States west of the Mississippi River. 
Significant declines were reported ina 
number of the western States as well as 

in two north central States--Michigan and 
Ohio. On the other hand, all New England 
States showed an increase due to adminis- 
trative factors, with the largest numeri- 
cal rise in Massachusetts. Illinois also 
experienced a substantial increase in 
State insured unemployment due to adminis- 


trative factors. 


In April of this year, average weekly 
insured unemployment under State programs 


was 22.7 percent above the volume in April 
1951, with a total of 42 States showing a 
higher level than last year. In Vermont, 
the average was more than double that for 
a year ago, while in six other States-- 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Idaho, and Oregon--it was up 
more than one-half from that in April 1964. 
The seven States showing a decline in 


' State insured umemployment in April, as 


compared to a year earlier, were Colorado, 
Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Total Placements 
Show Sharp 
Seasonal Rise 





Favorable seasonal 
developments in 


both the farm and 
nonfarm segments 


of the economy 

contributed to 
very substantial gains in total referrals 
and job placements in April. Altogether, 
local offices made 1,118,100 referrals and 
690,400 job placements during the month, 
reflecting increases of approximately 21 
percent and 29 percent, respectively, over 
the volumes in March. These represented 
the largest relative gains in total re- 
ferrals and placements between March and 





April in any year during the postwer 
period. Total job placements in April 
1952 were 4.6 percent above the volume in 
April a year ago and 23.4 percent above 
the number in April 1950. 


Farm Referrals and 
Placements Reflect 
Spring Pickup 


Agricultural re- 
ferrals and place- 
ments by local 
public employment 
offices showed 
Significant sea- 
sonal increases in April as favorable 
weather conditions in most sections of the 
country permitted sharp expansions in 
planting operations and general farm work. 
Farm referrals rose 71.4 percent to 
approximately 150,600, while placements 
increased 75.9 percent to 124,800. As 
compared with a year ago, farm referrals 
and placements this April were up 7 per- 
cent and 15 percent over the respective 
volumes in April 1951. 





Altogether, 36 States reported farm 
placement gains of 100 or more during the 
month. The largest increases in volume 
occurred in Florida (9,800), Arkansas 
(6,500), Oregon (5,000), Georgia (4,500), 
California (4,300), and Washington 
(3,400). Other States reporting place- 
ment gains of more than 1,000 were 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Illinois, Montana, 
Texas, Colorado, and Arizona. Increased 
placement activity with vegetable farms 
accounted for the bulk of the gains in 
Florida and Georgia. The beginning of the 
strawberry harvest was responsible for all 
of the increase in Arkansas. Oregon, 
also, attributed a large part of its rise 
to expanded placement activity with fruit 
and tree-nut farms, while the gain in 
California mainly reflected increased de- 
mand for workers in vegetable crop activi- 
ties. Washington's rise in farm placements 
was distributed among a variety of crop 
activities. 


Mississippi with a net decrease of 
6,700, chiefly as a result of decreased 
placement activity on vegetable farms, was 


the only State to experience a reduction 
of more than 600 in the volume of farm 
placements in April. 


Placement gains were recorded during 
the month in each of the more important 
crop activities. Placements on vegetable 
farms increased from 39,900 in March to 
55,400 in April, while those on fruit and 
tree-nut farms rose from 4,900 to 19,800 
between the 2 months. General farms ac- 
counted for 17,400 placements in April-- 
approximately 5,000 more than in March-- 
While cotton farms showed an increase of 
2,600 from the seasonal low in March to 
6,500 in April. 


Due to the above changes in volumes, 
the relative distribution of placements 
among major types of farm activity varied 
as follows between March and April: 


Percent of total 


Major activity April March 


Vegetable cropececeveccs 44 56 
Fruit and tree-nut crop. 16 if 
General farmS..cccoccece 14 17 
Cotton CroPecceccocceces 5 5 
Agricultural services... 4 3 
Crop specialty.ceccecece 4 1 
Sugar Cropecccccecccccce 3 1 
OCHayietsie ese 6 one ole 6 eiere aceve 10 10 


Nonfarm Placements 
Establish Postwar 
Record for April 


Both referrals to 
and placements in 
nonfarm jobs rose 
markedly in April 
as seasonal im 
provements in con- 
struction and other outdoor work, and 
gains in trade, service, government and 
somes lines of durable goods manufacturing 
more than offset declines in consumer soft 
goods manufacturing. Referrals increased 
15.9 percent to 967,500, while placements 
in nonagricultural employment experienced 
a gain of 21.7 percent to 565, 700--the 
largest April volume in the postwar 
period. The increase in nonfarm placements 
over April a year ago was relatively 
small, however, amouting to less than 3 
percent (14,000). On the other hand, the 
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gain in nonfarm placements between April 
1950 and April in the current year was 
very significant, amounting to nearly 40 
percent (159,900). 


Most of the increase in nonagricultur- 


al placements between March and April oc- 
curred among men job seekers. 


From a 
total of 272,600 in March, the number of 
nonagricultural placements of men rose by 


nearly one-third to 361,700 in April. In 
contrast, women experienced a gain of 
approximately 6 percent (11,800), ac- 
counting for a total of 205,900 nonfarm 
placements during the month. However, 
women as well as men obtained more place- 
ments in nonagrioultural jobs this April 
than in any previous April during the 
postwar period. 


Placements of handicapped job appli- 
cants in nonfarm employment, conforming to 
the over-all trend, also rose markedly. 
Local offices made more than 22,600 such 
placements in April, representing an in= 
crease of 21.3 percent over the number in 
March. As in the case of total nonfarm 
placements, most of the increase occurred 
among men. Placements of physically 
handicapped men showed a gain of 25.5 per-~ 
cent (about 3,800) to nearly 19,900, while 
those of handicapped women moved upward 
7.3 percent (approximately 200) to a total 
of 2,800. Contrary to the situation in 
Ro tal nonagricultural placements, place- 
ments of handicapped job applicants this 
April were below the number in April a 
year ago=-by 9.2 percent. 


Placement Gains Occur in 


ee a 2 A LT 


All major! nonagricultural industry 
groups experienced increases in placements 
between March and April. Due in part to 
seasonal influences and in part to activi- 
ties connected with emergency flood con- 
trol and repair work in lowa and Nebraska, 
construction showed the sharpest upswing-- 
up 88 percent to a total of 81,200 place- 
ments. ‘This represented the largest 
monthly volume in the postwar period. The 
April increase in local office placements 
of construction workers exceeded the rela- 
tive gain in any previous month since the 
termination of World War II hostilities. 
Placements in service industries (includ- 





ing domestic service) showed a rise of 
nearly one-fourth to approximately 171,200, 
while the volume of placements in public 
utilities increased by more than one-fifth 
between March and April to 27,400 in the 


latter month. The spring pickup in trade 
continued in April, with placements in 
trade establishments showing a gain of 
approximately 12 percent to 106,200. 

While this volume was only slightly above 
the number a year ago (up less than one 
percent), it exceeded the totals in every 
prior April in the postwar period by a 
very substantial amount. Of all major in- 
dustry groups,. manufacturing experienced 
the smallest relative gain in placements 
petween March and April, moving up slight- 
ly less than 5 percent to 150,600. As 
compared with a year ago, placements in 
manufacturing industries this April were 
‘down by 7,800 (approximately 5 percent). 
The relatively small rise in placements in 
manufacturing between Merch and April this 
year, and the smll reduction from a year 
ago resulted mainly from the fact that 
gains in some lines of durable goods manu- 
facturing were offset by persistent de- 
clines in various lines of consumer soft 
goods manufacturing. 


Following sharp decreases in the pre- 
ceding 2 months, placements in regular 
government establishments rose markedly 
in April--up more than two-fifths to 
15,3800. However, this number was still 
well below the volume in April a year ago 
when local offices made a total of 20,800 
such placementse 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements among major industry groups 
varied as follows between March and April: 


Percent of total 

Major industry group eaaprak March 
Eons tructil once ss 4s'cle se 0 o's 14.4 9.3 
Manufacturinge eeceeccceee 26.6 30.9 
Transportation, communi- 

cation and public 

UG CGS swiss 6 cles «0 sies 4.9 4.9 
Wholesale and retail 

EYGAGe ccesvesssnescvece Ls 2024 
Service--total..cosvcevee 50.3 2926 

Dome sticceccccccccccsecce 20.8 19.7 
Government. ccceesccccceces 2.8 2.4 





Unskilled and Service Occupations 
Account for Sharpest Placement Gains 


With the exception of the professional 
and managerial category which experienced 
a very slight placement decline (down one 
percent from the March level to 6,600), 
all major occupational groups accounted 
for an increased volume of nonfarm place- 
ments in April. The largest relative in- 
creases occurred among the unskilled 
group--up 38.4 percent to 232,200--and the 
service category which showed a gain of 
21.6 percent to 168,000. Nonagricul tural 
placements of unskilled workers this month 
were at their highest level for any April 
since 1945; placements of workers in serv- 
ice occupations also represented a postwar 
record for the month. In the skilled oc- 
cupations, the volume of nonfarm place- 
ments moved upward from 29,900 in March 
to 32,500 in April (an increase of 8.6 
percent), while placements in the semi- 
skilled category showed a rise of 4.9 per- 
cent to 69,500. However, as compared with 
a year ago, placements in both the skilled 
and semi-skilled occupational groups re- 
flected declines--17 percent and 1.3 per- 
cent, respectively. Placements of cleri- 
cal and sales workers, at 56,800, were 
also down from April a year ago--by 2,400 
or 4.1 percent--though they showed a 
slight increase (1.7 percent) over the 
volume in March of this year. 


The percentage distributions of non- 
farm placements by major occupational 
groups were as follows in March and April: 


Percent of total 
April March 


Occupational group 


Professional and 


MANAZOTiAlscececcecces 1.2 1.4 
Clerical and saleSecece. LOSOT L260 
WOM C Oleic eleisietsislelele ciele oe) 6 PAST 2967 
SlawelGdtercielsle eile elsicle’ cielelele Sel 604 
Semi-skilledecccccccccce 12.3 14.3 
Unskilled and othere.ecees 41.1 56.2 


(Tables on Hnployment Security Activities follow) 
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Counseling Inter- 
views Show Little 
Change From March 


Following a moder- 
ate rise in the 
preceding month, 
counseling inter- 
views with appli- 
cants requiring 
assistance in making a vocational choice 
or adjustment showed a slight decline in 
April. Total interviews numbered 120,500, 
while initial or first-time interviews 
amounted to 73,400--sach down less than 2 
percent from the respective March volumes. 
As compared with April a year ago, initial 
counseling interviews were down 7.6 per- 
cent while total interviews showed a re- 
duction of 5 percent. Both men and women 
shared in the decline in total and initial 
counseling interviews between March and 
April of this year, with women showing 
slightly greater percentage decreases. 
Women accounted for a total of 46,100 oem- 
ployment counseling interviews in April 
(2.5 percent fewer than in March), of 
which 29,900--reflecting a decline of 5.6 
percent--were initial or first-time inter- 
views. Total and initial counseling in- 
terviews with men edged down less than one 
percent to 74,400 and 43,500, respectively. 





Job counseling interviews with handi- 
capped applicants followed the over-all 
trend in April, declining one percent to 
13,800. This volume was approximately 15 
percent below the number a year ago. The 
slight decline between March and April in 
the current year was attributable to a 
small decrease in the volume of interviews 
with handicapped women, as counseling in- 
terviews with handicapped men remained un- 
changed from the number last month. Alto- 
gether, men with physical disabilities 
accounted for 11,100 initial job counsel- 
ing interviews in April, while handicapped 
women obtained 2,700 such interviews--4.7 
percent less than the volume in March. 


Nonagricultural placements by State, April 1952 


{Data corrected to May 23, 19527 


Industry division 
Region and State Handi capped Women 
Total Construction | Manufacturing | and retail Ald 
other 1/ 


Total, 53 States........ | 565,672 81,209 150, 560 106,185 171,244 | aar,aze | severe | 22,055 | 203,937 | 165,912 


Region I: 
Connecticut..c.cesccsee 
Maine.....ccecsccccores 
Massachusetts.....ceee 
New Hampshire........- 
Rhode Island.......e.e 
Vermont...ceccrccecsee 


Region II: 
New Jersey....cccsecee 
Mew York. .ccccscscccce 
Puerto Rico. ccccoceee 
Virgin Islands........ 


Region III: 
Delaware....sseceseees 
Pennsylvania.....seses 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 
Maryland....ccccocesee 








Vir Ginia.sceccccessesee 
West Virginia.......+- 


Region V: 
Alabama..ccoevccsesccce 
Florida. .scsccsscvcece 
Georgiasecssccceccsces 
Mississippl....ecccsce 
South Carolina.....++. 
Tennessee.cereeeccesos 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyeessccsseccecs 
Michigan...ccccccccces 
OhLOcccccccscccssercon 


Region VII: 
T1Iinois...ccrccscccce 
Indiana...sccscssccece 
WISCONGINe cecsserscose 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota,..ccccccsoce 
Montana....eesseescccee 
North Dakota....sccore 
South Dakotacc.ccsseee 


Region IX: 
TOWascccsecccccssceces 
Kan8as....sccccseseces 
MiSSOUTLccesrcrccesssecs 
Webraska....eecscsores 


Region Xz 
Arkansas... .seeccesecs 
Lowisiana....ceescoscee 
Oklahoma... cceccveece 
TOXA8. sc occecccrceces 


Region XI: 
Colorado.c.ccrccccocre 
Mew Mexico...cccccccee 
Utah. ccsccccccceccces 
Wyoming... cecscccoosee 


Region XII: 
APLIZONA. ccoessccccccce 
California 
Hawadies.cccsssscccsce 
Nevada...scocscesresce 





Region XIII: 
Alaska...ccccesesccece 
Tdaho.cecsccceccecsece 
Oregon. ..sercrrscocere 
Washington...sercsocse 


V/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 
2/ Figures include placements made in connection with emergency flood control and repair work. 
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Region 


Total, 53 States. 


Visits to local 


Selected local office employment security activities, by State, April 1952 


/Data corrected to May 25, 19527 


Initial claims received 1/ 


All claimants 


Percentage 
change 
from 

Mar. 1952 


Weeks of unemployment covered 
by continued claims 


Percentage 
Women |Number change 
from 

Mar, 1952 


Region I: 
Connecticut...- 122,462 64,990 
Maine....cecces 85, 362 63,017 
Massachusetts.. 509,249 309, 564 
New Hampshire.. 56,588 42,496 
Rhode Island... 189,461 85,146 
Vermont.ccesece 25,448 11,985, 
Region II: 
New Jersey..eee 385, 378 225,569 
New York.....ee | 1,555,871 884,180 
Puerto Ricosess 43,968 
Virgin Islands, 1,125 
Region III: 
Delaware...csee 13,656 5,854 
Pennsylvania... 766,148 475,224 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Coles 44,596 10,725 
Maryland....... 114,665 52,992 
North Carolina. 250, 487 143,546 
Virginias..ero0 98,726 51,997 


West Virginia... 


Region V: 
Alabama. .seccoe 
Florida.....+0s 








WisconSin..s.ece 


Region VIII: 





Montana, eceecsse 
North Dakotases 
South Dakota.e. 


Region I: 
Towdocrececesce 
KansaSeccceeece 






Nebraskaseceece 


82, 209 


178,353 
161,624 


96,643 


159,099 
42,636 
25,782 
18,772 


86,482 
58,666 
148,970 
48,577 


Region X: 
ArkansaS.ceesee 185,949 
Louisiana.s...o 125,325 
Qklahoma,.. 102, 382 





TEXAS. .eeeserse 






371,342 





Region XI: 
Coloradoceeseee 67,851 
New Mexicoce.c. 44,307 
Utahecerccecese 46,717 
Wyoming....+-e60 18,162 
Region XII: 
ATizoNnas..+ecee 57,084 
California..... | 1,075,049 28,182! 
Hawaii...seseee 682) 
Nevada....seeee 
Region XIII: 
Alaska..sscsece 


Idaho.see 
Oregon.eccsesees 
Washingtone..+- 


eeee 





67,570 


64,928 
34,570 


Georgia... : 142,060 61, 505 
Mississippi... 110,995 46,825 
South Carolina. 98,197 47,276 
Tennessee. e+e 216,512 125,177 
Region VI: 
Kentucky...e.se 131,169 91,088 
Michigan...s..e 352,543 231,818 
OhLOsesccecoees 433,704 166,108 
«Region VII: 
Tllinois....+.6 466,064 305, 357 
Indiana... 161,994 84,631 


58,427 


113,982 
18,992 
11,808 


New 
applications 2/ Counseling interviews 





Placements 
























Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 

2/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
~ of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 

/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 


1/ Excludes transitional claims, 
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Selected local office activities by State - Veterans y, April 1952 
- (@ata corrected to May 25, 19527 


New applications 2/ Counseling interviews 
Total Initial 
Total 








Nonagricultural placements 

























Region and State 
eg Percentage it Percentage 
vee ae i Total | change from 3/ 
from 3 capped Percent 2 S nach 1952" 
March 1952 of all 


Total, 55 States........ 
Region I: 













































































































Connecticut....cecsese 38.0 
MAING... .-ccccessecees 33.6 41 
Massachusetts. 38.5 241 
New Hampshire. 41.6 41 
Rhode Island........+6 33.1 31 
Vermontss.csssesssenes 44.0 abe 
Region II: 
New Jersey..ceceeseeee 123 
New York. eccccccvccces 730 
Puerto Ric0...cccccese 13 
Virgin Islands........ io} 
Region III: 
Delaware.....ssseseses 12 
Pennsylvania...esseses 345 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.,. 45 
Maryland......+-. * $1 
North Carolina... 194 
Virginla....ccccsccoce 71 
West Virginia.......6. 46 
Region V: 
Alabama.....-ssececces 120 
Florida.. 479 
GOOrgia.cesccccseccess 151 
Mississippl...coss-see 82 
South Carolinas...ee-- 130 
Tennessee.......eeeee0 586 
Region VI: 
Kentuckyesccccccccvcces 49 
Michigan.e.....seccees 36S 
ORL O. cc ccccccccccccce 567 
Region VII: 
Ri bined Sagencsseessese 578 
Undtensscecicscccscccee $10 
Wisconsin.....ccsseeee 185 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota......s.00+06 297 
Montanesasccsssvess sss re 
North Dakota......ccee 
South Dakota...s.seees +107.5 25 
Kansas... +47.1 125 
wccccccccdevecce Bexia on 
Missouri...e..cceocees > 
Webraska...........00- +244.8 55 
Region X: 

35.6 +9.0 187 
louistanass.sc0 sco 52.0 ra us 
Oklahoma.....sss.seees 51.5 +21.0 355 
MOXEB cycle ccisorcvccsee 57.9 +1.5 695 

Region XI: 
Colorado..sccccccceces tas 7 
+87.6 39 
WYOMiNZ...+.ceeseeeees SEAS e 
Region XIT: 48.6 102 
+16.5 870 
=29.9 2 
+81.0 53 
pa a ga +101.2 5 
Alaska. .cscccccecsoces +96.5 95 
Tdaho...seeeee +77.0 358 
OFegONes-sccoesescecce +38.4 199 


Washington.-eseceseees 


Includes veterans of all wars. 4 
x The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 


of applicants for whom written applications are not takene 
3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. S 59 








Region 
and 


State 
April | may] anwe | ty August September] October November] December January February March 


Average weekly insured unemployment 1/ under State programs, by State, 2/ by month, 1951-1952 


(Pata corrected to May 25, 1952/7 


April 


Moballe ealaje'e | 982, 084] oe4| 949,912] 934,700] 1,001,444] 939,200 859,850 | 853,015] 939,904 | 1,101,570] 1,584,144] 1,284,131| 1,192,275| 1,143,946 | +211, 862 


Region I: 
Conns..eeee 
Maine...... 
MAaSSesseeee 
NeHeeseeeee 
Rele.cccece 
Vbeeesevece 


Region II: 


Nidececsece 


NeYesecerse 


Region III: 
Delecesesee 
Pacosscesse - 


Region IV: 
DeCrcecccce 
Moeoceersee 
NeCrcccccee 
Vaeccececes 
WeVae-seeee 


Region V: 
Alac.ecceee 
Flacsccvces 
Gasecegccce 
MiSS....c0e 
SeCovreceee 
Tenneesesee 


Region VI: 
KYeccccccce 
Mich.eecese 
Ohid.eeeeee 


Region VII: 
Tll. co cccees 
Indeceseces 
WiSeesecsse 


Region VIII: 
Minne cesece 
Montececree 
N.Dak.. 
S.Dakesseee 





Region IX: 
ToWasesenes 
Kans. .ccece 


MOseeceeces 


Nebrececece 


Region X: 
Arkeweeese 
Laseceeses 
Okla..... 
TOXeeceeee 


Region XT: 
Colo.csees 
NeMeXeceee 
Utah...... 
Wy0.ceccee 


Region XII: 
AViz.c.eee 
Calif.cces 
NEVeeecoes 


Region XIII: 
Idahoeesee 
Oregecsece 
Washesesee 


17,78 
7,447 
54,059 
7,253 
22,508 
1,524 


42,920 
188,979 


1,221 
83,191 


1,460 
8,471 
30,954 
10,500 
10,407 


13,212 
18,014 
15,423 

7,506 
10,543 
22,712 


14,890 
55,099 
51, 833 


70,596 
20,109 
6,678 


6,745 
665 
170 
202 


2,792 
4,311 
16,662 
623 


5,342 
14,378 
6,456 
9,530 


1,098 
980 


1,522 
195 


2,030 
72,010 
612 


921 


14,513 
7,451 
52,676 
8, 226 
21,826 
1,705 


42,901 
178,192 


1,068 
17,544 


1,417 
6,504 
28, 456 
8, 223 
8,470 


12,225 
17,078 
15, 837 
6,274 
9,559 
22,694 


13,458 
44,493 
30,357 


62,078 
15,108 
5, 868 


65320 
604 
139 
158 


2,432 
2,869 
18,316 
604 


4,453 
12,099 
5,472 
8,136 


715 
862 
1,206 
145 


1,966 
64,029 
482 


14,009 
7,449 
52,118 
7,995 
22, 396 
1,926 


46,191 
183, 933 


1,031 
74,112 


1,255 
6,687 
24, 206 
7,408 
B, 462 


11,627 
13,790 
11,376 
5,245 
8,993 


12,999 
8,554 
52,056 
8,872 
17,746 
1,872 


41,591 
196, 003 


1,054 
78,595 


1,427 
7,686 
25,204 
7,504 
8,987 


15,290 
10,535 
12, 900 
6, 916 
9,520 
25,992 


14, 885 
57,479 
38,045 


55,780 
19,115 
11,759 


8,106 
1,401 
578 
333 


2,623 
3,155 
24,985 
308 


7,695 
11,452 
6, 463 


1/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-week. 


2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, 
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15, 423 
14,662 
73,340 
9,602 
19,258 
2, 865 


50,981 
200,627 


1,309 
107,876 


2, 335 
12,669 
31,848 
7,102 
15,696 


14,982 

7,986 
14,623 
10,366 
11,334 
28,577 


20,790 
44,628 
36,692 


71,310 
19,276 
12, 388 


23,749 
3, 392 
2,033 
1,066 


6,065 
3,954 
19,733 
2,589 


11,349 
18,640 

9,541 
13,889 


2,008 
2,152 
3, 466 

770 


2,489 
122,207 
1,189 


3,315 
12,334 
19,665 


+3, 846 
+3, 504 
+18, 261 
+1,980 
+6,145 
+1,670 


+7, 861 
+16, 747 


+308 
+35,209 


+268 
+1, 043 
+11, 740 
+1, 685 
+4,704 


+1,615 

+526 
+2,398 
+3,160 
+4,271 
+6,130 


+5,072 
+16, 783 
+8,975 


-1,610 
+4, 327 
+4, 810 


+5, 380 
-535 
+165 

-3 


+1, 235 
+382 
-592 
+441 





to 


Change From 
April 1951 


April 1952 


Percent 


Total, 51 States........ 


Region I: 
Connecticutesccrccecee 
Mal necccccccccccccces 
Massachusetts..ceo.ccce 
New Hampshire...cccee 
Rhode Islarmd..ccrccce 
Vermontecccccscccccce 


Region IT: 
New Jerseyscoccccosce 
New TOP sce cecceccece 


Region III: 
Delawar€ecccccccecccco 
Pennsylvania .ccsccoce 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia.... 
Maryland...cccccccece 
North Carolinase..oee 
Virginiascccccccsscece 
West Virginia......c6 


Region V: 
Alabama..ceccecccccce 
Florida@ecccccccccccce 
GOO gl asccccrccesccce 
Mississippi.......e0- 
South Carolina.....+. 
TeEnneSSCC. ccceecccces 


Region VIz 
Kentucky.coccccccccce 
Michigan.....ccccccse 
OhLOscccccesscecscece 


Region VII: 
TLLinoisesccccsccsccce 
Indiandecsrccoscscrce 
WISCONSIN. cccescccces 


Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccoeccccccce 
Montanaecscosccccccce 
North Dakotacccccccee 
South Dakotaceccccece 


Region IX: 
TLowaeccccscsccccccsece 
KanSaSceccccccccccscce 
Missouri..ccccccceccce 
Nebrask@e.cccccccecce 


Region X: 
ArkansaSecccccsecsccs 
Louisiana.csccrcceses 
OklLahomaccccsoccosere 
TOXAScccccsccccccccce 


Region XI: 
Coloraddsccccccccccce 
New Mexico..eccrceces 
Utaheccccccccccccccce 
Wyomingecessercooccce 


Region XII: 
ATIZONAs cocccccceccce 
California.cecccvccce 
Hawaii.ccocccscccccce 
Nevadaecoccccccscscee 


Region XIII: 
Alaska.secesscccvecce 
Tdahdeccocecscescesces 
Ore Zoe sovercccrcccce 
Washington...ecscrecce 


Benefit payments by State, April 1952 


Corrected to May 25, 19527 


Weeks compensated 


Total unempleyment 


51,988 48,108 
35,578 33,623 
257,063 221,591 
30, 381 27,989 
77,844 74, 606 
9,172 8,414 


198,669 182,957 
780,727 706 , 586 


5,265 
398,555 


9,934 
49,535 
154,077 
28,847 
57,184 


50,054 
20,990 
52,280 
36, 861 
41,921 

118, 475 


72,545 
211,672 
145,909 134,500 


190,687 153,900 
72,185 65, 852 
48,818 44,970 


99,018 93,541 
17,087 | 17,087 
9,487 
4,907 


21,582 
16,739 
62,185 
11,994 


37,945 
65,090 
31,311 
51,011 


6,346 
: 9,730 
15,050 

3,027 


6,149 
468, 742 
8,978 
5,516 


16,774 
15,612 
59,351 
79,622 


1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan, 


Beneficiaries 


Percentage 
change from 
Mar. 1952 





Benefits paid 
Percentage 
Amount 2/ change from 
Mar. 1952 


1,058, 288 
571, 429 
5,586,254 
608, 520 
1,654,066 
192,217 


4,521, 395 
18,072, 986 


95,998 
9,330, 602 


180, 454 
955,011 
2,144,583 
476, 475 
1,058, 862 


858,033 
360,052 
856, 538 
570,597 
751,649 

1,973,157 


1,251,979 
5,565,993 
3,360,976 


4, 225,730 
1,584,960 
1,159,140 


1,833,728 
314,256 
252, 890 
105,660 


497,187 
402,950 
1,315,581 
266, 885 


702, 689 
1,433,046 
617,524 
992,189 


138,724 
210,633 
406, 716 

83,379 


153,010 
11,182, 470 
201, 266 
134,335 


532,616 
375,133 
1,385,294 
1,943,106 
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Region and State 


Total. coccccccccorosceees 


Region I: 
Connecticut......sseee 






Massachusetts.....-+ee 
New Hampshire......... 
Rhode Island.. 
Vermontecceccsscecccee 





Region II: 
New Jersey..sssceseees 
New York....seeeesseee 


Region III: 
Delaware..s.cscecssees 
Pennsylvania.s...sbees 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 
© Maryland..esesceseesee 
North Carolina,. 
Virginia....ceccecesse 
West Virginia,........ 





Region Vz 
Mlabama.rs..ceccecceeee 
PPOri de caiccs ces clinclere 
Georgiasss.eeees 
Mississippi... eee 
South Carolina.. 
TENNESSEE... eee ecesee 






Region VI: 
Kentucky.ccscccseccese 
Michigan.... 
OHLOsseseceseccscesees 





Region VII: 
TLLANO1S.ceeeeseeeevce 
Indiana.. 
Wisconsin. ...eseseeeee 





Region VIIIs 
Mimnesotasessssceesees 
Montana......- 
North Dakotas.ceesseee 





South Dakota...cceesee © 


Region IX: 





Nebraskascoc-ssccesesee 


Region Xz 





TOXASs erecceeresserees 


Region XI: 
Colorado. sceecccsseces 
New Mexico 
Utah.....- 
Wyoming. ....scercesecs 


Region XII: 
ATLDNA..cceseeeeccece 








Region XIII: 
Alaskasscccrccersccece 





Z Data reported by State agencies except interest, 
Represents sum of balance at end of 
3/ Represents contributions, penalties, 
7W/ Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trus 
B/ Adjusted for voided benefit. checks and transfers under interstate comb: 

6/ Estimated taxable wages for 12 months ending March 1952, As used here, 
y) 


Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $26,968,681 in Rhode Island, 


Subject employers ami selected financial data, 1/ by State, quarter ended January-March 1952 







Funds available 
for benefits 2/ 
Dec. 31, 1951” 


{Bata corrected to June 4, 1952/ 


Collections 5/ 
Jan, -March 
1952 


1,515,588 7/ $7,782,048,868 | $254,505,538 


181,915,327 
39,217,992 
140,988, 228 
21,144,210 
22,989, 780 
15,717,701 


450, 485,182 
1,060,515, 637 


15,738, 686 
610, 440, 398 


50,678, 255 
121,000,940 
172,286, 701 
89,629,529 
90,351,112 


65,704,849 


77,756, 662 


118,170,015 
43,234, 256 
57,574,167 

103,753, 676 


133,680,559 
356, 855, 749 
571, 892,879 


473,875,358 
217,404,968 
237,405,954 


127,274,088 
35,584, 659 
10,548,624 
11, 622, 427 


105, 404, 863 
69,595, 874 
214,142, 508 
39,078,507 


40,525,960 
106,197,878 
49, 450, 614 
248,273,628 


61,549,508 
29,033,967 
33,188,135 
15,982, 871 


$5,018,176 
674, 488, 437 
23,079,543 
15,443,738 


9,968, 360 
81, 412,997 
79,191,601 

179,876,637 


quarter in State clearing and bene. 
and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. 
+ fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 
ined wage plan. 


5,689,563 
1,539,545 

17,511,569 
1,255, 412 

2,998, 896 

482,567 


11,522, 888 
55,598,072 


384, 417 
8,227,320 


998,064 
2,872, 808 
5,246, 481 
2,905,169 
2,337,557 


3,252, 876 
2,348, 509 
3,436, 850 
1,163,575 
2, 855, 366 
3,781,572 


5, 412,524 
11,108, 343 
12,220, 259 


12, 925,744 
5,332,555 
3,888,934 


3,917,277 
919,611 
376,827 
401,151 


1,080,679 
1,655, 428 
5,270, 661 

887,162 


1,829,871 
4,518,641 
1,775,854 
4,774, 494 


1,266, 000 
996, 596 
659,049 
389,674 


1,172, 730 
52,459,922 
640, 401 
494,502 


492,974 

918,918 
2,222,921 
2,759, 382 








Interest 4/ 
Jan, -March 
1952 


$42,081,582 | $521,589, 252 7/ $7,756,821,585 | 8.4 | $929,589,706 


999,035 
215,160 
770, 221 
112, 288 
116,280 

85,126 


2,436,296 
5, 730, 700 


85,649 
8, 247,709 


276,871 
658,159 
935,530 
490, 810 
487, 334 


362, 818 
425, 289 
644, 525 
253,166 
$15,170 
559,554 


722, 298 
1,904,542 
3,106,505 


2,565, 428 
1,180,063 
1,288,947 


685,948 
192,878 
55,651 
63,818 


570, 743 
379,182 
1,168, 808 
21,474 


218,656 
579,216 
268,345 

1,359,582 


337,089 
159,275 
178,555 

76,127 


192,770 
3,637, 780 
124,982 
12,652 


50,378 
168,154 
414, 419 
961, 736 


Benefite paid 5/ 
Jan, March 
1952 


3,197,165 
1,707,179 
16,908, 814 
1,630,592 
5,205,060 

595,615 


15,883, 233 
60, 485, 985 


376,022 
29,698,050 


540, 744 
2,872, 750 
5,934, 607 
1,807,933 
3,105,944 


2,431,999 
1,205,145 
2, 634,965 
1,948, 204 
2,307,188 
5, 852, 852 


$, 475,155 
23,084,512 
12, 051, 660 


15,136,294 
6,061,958 
4,957, 881 


5,106,984 
1, 253,536 
1,041, 806 

392,081 


1,855,324 
1,505,175 
4, 765,126 
1,166,784 


2,351, 745 
4,359,517 
1,973,933 
2,167,692 


477,663 
606, 668 
1,472, 724 
428,152 


448, 605 
36,784, 518 
622, 858 
564, 551 


1,737,914 
1,733,984 
7,865,520 

10,365,358 


which is credited and reported by U. S. Treasury. 
fit-payment accounts and in the State ac 


v/ 


y 


y 


taxable wages mean wages of $3,000 or less. 
withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 


Funds available for 


benefits 2/ 


March 81, 1952 


185,399,236 
39,261, 455 
142,161,005 
20,878, 082 
20, 899, 895 
15,690,683 


448,561,134 
1,059,158, 475 


15,832,750 
592,180,536 


51,412, 447 
12,652,190 
172,534,105 

91, 206, 487 

90,070, 716 


66,868,558 
79,314,154 
119,609,599 
42,682, 593 
58,437,515 
102,234,154 


134, 342, 225 
346,812,121 
575,154, 451 


474,191,975 
217,855,631 
237,620,576 


126,759,760 
35,598, 615 
9,939,276 
11,695, 316 


105,150,961 
70,125,500 
215,818,840 
39,007,616 


40,014, 778 
106, 730,935 

49,500, 880 
252,198, 900 


62,674,954 
29,582,969 
52,555, O12 
14,019,472 


35,955,071 
678, 801, 621 
23,222,069 
15, 445, 708 


8,773,798 
50, 762,106 
74, 463, 422 

178,252, 397 


Percent of 
taxable 
wages 6/ 


counts in the unemployment trust funds, 
Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored contribution checks. 


11,180, 895 
5,852,478 
54,385,074 
5,940, 867 
20,179,563 
1,664,157 


48,874,546 
199,596, 837 


1,009,558 
80,128,586 


1,461, 452 
9,175,185 
20, 793,907 
6,360, 774 
8,803, 695 


8,372,800 
6,856,529 
9,251, 751 
5,103,444 
6,949, 541 
16, 407, 429 


11,541,018 
59,531,965 
31, 869, 085 


56, 588,035 
17, 429,930 
9,823,941 


10,551,943 
2,171,857 
1, 494, 860 

645, 526 


3,626, 645 
3,875,964 
13, 463,378 
1,835,913 


5,245, 666 
13,525,772 
5,708, 689 
6,219, 844 


1,163, 225 


2,702,287 
2,526,720 
12,944, 860 
18,692,635 





Benefits 5/ 12 months 


ending 
March 51, 1952 


Percent of 
taxable 
wages 6/ 
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Time lapse in first benefit payment and appeals decisions, January-March 1952 


fRorrected to May 5, 19527 







Appeals decisions 2/ 
























mes co maaivd 
cae first benefit 
State eel pe i Percent Percent 
3 cocks decided Webs decided 
within within 
45 days 45 days 
Total, 51 States.ccccccece Se Tel. 
Region I: 
Connecticut,..secccseee 48.6 --- 
Maine. .-cceccrcescsccce 80.2 871 
Massachusetts. .e..sese0 4/ 93.2 84.5 
New Hampshire.....ccsse 86.4 --- 
Rhode Island......-00- 4/ 90.5 782 
Vermont. scscceccseccece Ban Byes -<- 
Region II: : 
New Jersey...cscccceses 3,963 23.8 78.4 
New Yorke. casecicceciece 2/ 7,827 2/ 5.6 at 
Region III: 
Delawaressececcecccssce 91 28.6 
Pennsylvania.cccccccess 2,ell 8.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... won 
Maryland.ceccescsccsece 88.6 
North Carolimi..cceseese SVieL 
Virginia.ccccccccccccce 100.0 
Webt Virginia.....-.cee 16.3 
Region Vs 
Alabama... coccccvcccece --- 
FLOTIdascococcccscseece 41.7 
Georgiacccocccccccccees 62.1 
Mississippl.......sccce- 13.3 
South Carolina......... 87.5 
TENNCSSEC. cc cceccccsore 13.5 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.ccocscecccccce 19.0 
Michigan. ccccscorsecces 5.6 
Oh1d0. cccccecscccrcccsce 6.0 
Region VII: 
ELIA no Las weiss sini ele = eee 5/ 5720 
Indiana, .ccsccscssesscs 78.9 
Wisconsin. ccoccccscccee 94.8 
Region VIII: 
Mimnesota.cccccccoccere 47.6 
Montana..ccce. eceees -<- 
North Dakotas coerserccee _ 
South Dakota.eccccessee 50.0 
Regien IX: 
TOWAccccccocccsecessece 86.7 
Kansas.cccccccsccccccre 85.7 
MiBsourlcccecccccccoecs 61.6 
Nebraskascceccccvccvece --- 
Region Xz 
ArkansSaSccoccececccecce 41.9 
Louisiana.ccocscccccsee -—- 
Oklahoma ..ceccccceccece 6.9 
TOXAScccccccccccsacccce -——< 
Region XIz 
Colorado. .scoccscccvesee 100,0 
New Mexico...ccccccceeee 100.0 
Utah. cccccccccccseccves 75.0 
Wyoming. coccccrccessese 100.0 
Region XII: 
ATIZONA. ccccoccccccccce 75.0 
California.ccccocccvecs 19.9 
Hawaliccccccceseccsecce -- 
N@VAdas cocceccccccocece 90.9 
Region XIII: 
MLAaSIAccccessccccesecse oon 
Tdaho.ececcccccccccccee 75.0 
OVegonecesccsccccescees 37.5 
Washington. .sosseesesee 87.9 
1/ Represents first payments made weekly and biweekly. 


yi 
5/ 


¥ 
5/ 
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Includes single and multie-claimant dispute cases. Decisions in New York represent all cases 

in terms of the number of claimants involved. 

Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, ani New Hampshire have only one appeals authority: data for these 
4 States are shown as-lower authority appeals decisions, 

Includes decisions rendered by Rhode Island's Board of Review and Massachusetts! Director (or 
his representative). 

Includes labor-dispute decisions rendered by a special representative of Illinois' Department of 
Labor. 


Selected unemployment insurance activities, by State, January-March 1952 


/Data corrected to May 23, 19527 


























Claimants involved 
in lower authority 
single claimant 


















New claims 


dispositions 1/ Disqualifications 


imposed 5/ 
appeals 5/ 


Number 
Jan.=- Jan.~- 
Mareh March | Number Receipts | Dis- 
1952 1951 positions| Jan.- Jan.- 
March March 
1952 1951 


1,788, 295 ie ae | 1,488,196 | 7/ 58.5 Y/ 47.5 1/ 21.8  |1,346,095 | 995,278 | 8/313, 667 9/ 41,003 | 300,563 | 272,699 


Claimants who exhausted 
benefits 6/ 






New insured claimants 1/2/ First payments 





Average 
number of 
weeks of 


Average 
potential 







Percent with 
sufficient 
wage credits 

















benefits 
(weeks) 


Total, Sl States. 








































































































































































































































































































































































Region I: 
Connecticut.... 22,460 
Maine.......+.0 5,984 teats pare 18.3 
Massachusetts.. 61,584 5a. ies ig a 19,8 
New Hampshire.. 6,764 4,274 ne 28:0 
Rhode Island... 21,798 17,588 8,10. 18:7 
Vermont....++.. 2,160 ’ jp LOL 15.7 
Region IT: : Ry acd 455 20.0 
New Jersey..eece 84,566 72,27 
3274 8,541 17.8 
percents R/ 173,173 183,809 58,003 26.0 
Delawaress.seeee 2,876 2,143 
i 542 15,8 
ag ie Bees 149,217 152,677 14,571 19.2 
Dist. of Col... 4,527 67.1 61.9 3,561 
: . 3 
Maryland,...++. 10,861} 40.6 19.6 12,659 cas iss 
North Carolina. 30, 834 5.0 5.0 29,579 5,078 24.8 
Virginia....... 11,694] 47.9 40.2 10,840 2,266 12.7 
: oe Perea As 22,547 41.0 41.0 20,515 3,241 21.9 
Alabama...sseee 13,353 45.1 38.4 13,353 5,390 
Florida......+. 11,736] 54.9 46.9 9,119 1,429 ee 
Georgias.....00 19,880 57.4 57.4 14,618 5,503 16.8 
Mississippi.... 14,870 34.8 $4.8 13,121 1,415 16.0 
South Carolina. 16,490 74.3 74.3 12,474 5,964 18.0 
Tennessee.....6 38,174 41.9 41.9 50,569 5,566 21.6 
21,956 25.3 17,531 1,293 5.7 24.0 
91,811 65.3 88,656 21,617 18.6 17.4 
he eee 64,404 61.8 48,154 26,970 35.5 25.6 
2 
poe ote 54,692 53,187 8/ 18,384 19.8 18.5 
2 mele 40,605 35,201 7,021 19.1 12.3 
eee 25,306 22,105 18.0 (7/) 
Minnesota...e.. 31,580 29,157 pik 19.5 
Montana......0. 9,426 7,891 10.6 18.0 
North Dakota... 3,766 3,956 vp 20.0 
ee pt 2,352 2,315 18.5 12.8 
LOWdsucscevovse 2/ 15,927 11,692 () 10.4 
Kansas. = 10,848 9,036 25.1 14,3 
Missouri. 5 33,806 28,064 28.2 16.9 
. ess 8,490 7,128 17.3 11.8 
egion : 
Arkansas...+.06 17,751 15,583 14,2 15.0 
Louisi ana....e0 25,760 16,818 15.1 15.7 
Oklahoma.....0+ 13,534 11,292 13.2 13.8 
Siegheroas 23,589 16,191 21.8 12.0 
on 3 
* Colorado...sess 4,917 75.1 2,954 -0 15.1 
New Mexicoseece 5,865 54.6 3,121 ee 18.4 
Utanseinesssece 6,902 74.3 6,147 35 18.5 
Wyomings...ss00 2,857 81.6 2,518 al 9.1 
Region XII: 
ATiZONAscesceee 4,712 77.0 77.0 3,202 4 
California..... 168,061 70.7 61.1 20.8 
3,513 41.1 41.1 20.0 
2,660 68.5 45.5 17.8 
6,675 85.4 49.8 12.2 
6,263 Fale) 42.5 14.4 
27,837 60.8 57.9 17.9 
30,855 47.8 47.3 21.6 






In some States all claimants with sufficient wage credits do not establish benefit years during the quarter because of other requirements. 

y Represents disqualifications on issues of voluntary quit, misconduct, refusal of suitable work, not able and unavailable for work, and miscellaneous disqualifications not 
uniformly applicable in all States. Excludes labor disputes. 
Claimant contacts represent new spells of insured unemployment, plus intrastate continued claims, plus continued claims received as liable State. 

% Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority and for the purposes of this table, data for these States are shown as lower authoritye 
Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their final week of compensable unemployment during a previous quarter, but received 
their final payment in the reported quarter. Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of compensable unemployment during the reported quarter did not receive their 
final payment in thie quarter and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for that benefit year. 
Claimants who exhaust their benefit rights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 


1/ Excludes Wisconsin; data not received, 
%, Excludes 56 cases for Illinois which were disqualified because of not having at least 3 weeks of employment since the first of the 26 weeks of benefits. 


x Excludes predeterminations made by uniform benefit-year States which begin their benefit year in April-June quarter. 


Includes dispositions made by Rhode Island's Board of Review and Massachusetts' Director (or his representative). 


Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws ifs by State, July-Sept. 1950 - July-Sept. 1951 
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July- 
Sept. 


1,096, 089 


294, 162 


2b), 353 
254, 862 
335,592 
101, 052 
184, 505 
332, 253 


272,138 
1,614, 271 
1: " 2h6, 722 


2, 034, 482 


119, 913 
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308,158 
211, 057 
920, 759 


158, 239 
74,110 
97,52 
it O86 


[in thousands; corrected to Avril 30, 1952) 
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2,077,831 
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472, 635 
52,86 


133,295 
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342, 093 
230, 831 
1, 021, 050 


175, 487 
78, 318 
105, 211 
Uy, 393 


93,018 
2, 412,170 
66, 265 
33,274 


469,972 
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2,471, 929 
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WMI, 205 
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352, 163 


287, 856 
1, 687, 626 
2, 036, 905 
2,184, 687 

82, 877 

64g, 690 


430, 232 


122, 722 


tea 
312, 762 
220, 940 





974,576 


167,128 
15,837 
96, 751 
37,555 


92, 588 
2 36, rahe 


a "096 


21, 644 
66, 628 
266, 602 
43g, 308 





1,261, 706 
4,016,143 


89,787 
2,578,524 


176,717 


220, 787 
368, 287 


306, 665 
1,739, 
2,13 13 


2, 25743 
83h, ate 


690, 302 


45h, 6OL 
81,015 
34, 998 
38, 054 


286, 941 
233, U5 
648, 920 
129,969 


138,418 
331, 094 
271,252 
1,071,071 


173,872 
81,185 
101,916 
42,737 


08,107 
84, 837 


earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. 


171,572 
47,171 


1,253,288 
4, 008, 950 


91, 714 
2,541,112 


181, 442 
463, 581 
405, 269 
378, 223 
323, 509 


289, 888 
290, 712 


313, 027 
1,695,097 
2,139, 213 


2, 236,912 
882, 265 
683, 970 
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86,570 
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293, 504 
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134,531 
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Bie Th 
239, 356 
1, 080, 321 


188, 699 
83, 679 
110,180 
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+10, 981 
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+13, 781 
+57, 923 
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+43, 069 
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+25,535 
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+34, 625 
+13, 789 
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+40, 889 
+80, 826 
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ce 188 
, OF 
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+19, 892 
+33, 991 
+28, 299 
+159, 562 


+30, 460 
+9, 569 


+12, 657 
+4, 085 













+16, 380 
+346, 463 
+8, 607 
+6, 384 


+27, 904 

+6, 016 
+2h, 435 
+54,162 


1950 


Rotyy Senet tgs 


+11.6 


418.4 
+10.0 
+8.6 


Region 
and 


TOtAL. cccccccccce 


Region I: 
Connecticut...... 
Maine..cccccccces 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire.... 
Rhode Island..... 
Vermont........0- 


Region II: 
New Jersey......6 
New York........6 


Region III: 
Delaware.......05 
Pennsylvania..... 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Col..... 
Maryland......... 
North Carolina... 
Virginia..ccccccee 
West Virginia.... 


Region V: 
Alabama.......... 
Florida...ccccecs 
GOO TZIA sie ec cece . 
Mississippi...... 
South Carolina... 
Tennessee. .eesoee 


Region VI: 
Kentucky......- 
Michigan......... 
OHLOssicccsccvaces 


Region VII: 
TUVAnois ss. ccc cics 
Indiana. .......0 
Wisconsin........ 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota........ 
Montana......ceee 
North Dakota..... 
South Dakota..... 


Region IX: 
TOW8.cccccccccoce 
Kansas... cceceoe 
Missourl........- 
Nebraska........- 


Region X: 
Arkansas....cesce 
Louisiana........ 
Oklahoma....-...e6 
TEXAS. ccccsccccce 


Region XI: 
Colorado......... 
New Mexico....... 
Utah. .ccscccccses 
Wyoming........+6 


Region XII: 
Arizona.......0s6 
California....... 
Hawaii. ccccccsece 
Nevada....ececers 


Region XIII: 
Alaska,.......... 
Tdaho.cevecsceces 
Oregon. .cccccccce 
Washington....... 


1/ Workers in covered enployment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the month. 


Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, July 1950-September 1951 








| 34,441 | 441 


/In thousands; corrected to April 50, 19527 








Change, Sept. 1950 
to Sept. 1951 


ee Cid el ld SS alba ort Ey a ne ar 


| +995 | +249 





See page 2 of the 


special issue of the Statistical Supplement to the Feb. 1952 Labor Market and Employment Security for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 
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June and May 1952, and June 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 
Net Change 
Employment Status June 8-14 May 4-10 June 3-9 May=June June | 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1951-1952) 
Civilian labor force 64,390,000 62,778,000 63,783,000 +1,612,000 +607,000 | 
Employed 62,572,000 61,176,000 61,803,000 +1,396,000 +769,000 | 
Agricultural 8,170,000 6,960,000 8,035,000 +1,210,000 +135,000 | 
Nonagricultural 54,402,000 54,216,000 53,768,000 +186,000 +634,000 | 
Unemployed 1,818,000 1,602,000 1,980,000 +216,000 -162,000 | 
Not in the labor force 45,166,000 46,648,000 45,053,000 -1,482,000 +113,000 } 
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Amended and Extended 


Migrant Labor Agreement with Mexico 


FP HE Migrant Labor Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
through which Mexican farm workers 

are brought into this country to supple- 
ment an inadequate domestic farm labor 
supply, has been amended and extended 
for a period of time not beyond Decem 
ber 315.1953. 


The amendments to the 1951 agree- 
ment were approved through an exchange 
of notes on June 12 between the United 
States and Mexico. The original agree- 
ment, signed on August 11, 1951, would 
have expired on June 30. 


Approval of the agreement and a 
work contract with amendments which 
make them more workable, will provide 
added assurance that farmers and grow 
ers will have the manpower needed this 
year to grow and harvest essential crops. 
The Secretary of Labor commenting on 
the amended agreement said: 


“*‘A thorough check will be made of 
each request by employers for Mexican 
workers. Before certification is granted 
for the bringing of Mexican workers into 
a community the Department of Labor 
must be satisfied that domestic workers 
who are able, willing, and qualified are 
not available at the time and place they 
are needed. 


‘‘No certifications will be issued in 
cases where growers cannot show that 


they have made every reasonable effort 
to obtain domestic farm workers. Every 


safeguard will be thrown around the for- 
eign worker program to assure that the 
use of Mexican nationals will not deprive 
any domestic worker of the opportunity 
to work. Furthermore, the Department 
of Labor must be assured that the use of 
Mexican nationals will not undermine 
farm wages and working conditions of 
domestic workers in the areas in which 
the Mexicans are to be employed. 


**The net results of the amendments 
to the agreement and the work contract 
provide for a more workable agreement 
from the standpoint of employers and the 
workers involved. The combined effects 
of the amendments as well as changes 
made by Congress in Public Law 78 
should strengthen the hand of this govern- 
ment in curbing the use of illegal Meéxi- 
can labor. With a workable agreement 
in force, there can be no excuse for the 
employment of wetbacks by any farmer 
or grower and the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Justice intend to 
stamp out wetback employment.’’ 


Public Law 78 authorized the re- 
cruitment of Mexican workers in Mexico 
and the establishment of reception cen- 
ters at border places through which the 
workers are channeled to employers. As 
provided by this law, the Mexican work- 
ers are transported to the border by the 
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Government and contracted for by em- 
ployers at the border reception centers. 
Employers reimburse the Government 
for the cost of transportation and subsist- 
ence of workers to and from recruiting 
centers in Mexico and the border recep- 
tion centers. 


Under the agreement as amended, 
the government of the Republic of Mexico 
agrees to maintain migratory or recruit- 
ment stations at or adjacent to five inte- 
rior points--Monterrey, Chihuahua, 
Irapuato, Guadalajara, and Durango, and 
such other places as may be agreed to. 
The U. S. Department of Labor agrees 
to maintain border reception centers 
where Mexican nationals will be con- 
tracted by employers at or adjacent to 
El Paso, Harlingen and Eagle Pass, 
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Texas; Nogales, Arizona; and El] Centro, 
California, and such other points as may 
be agreed upon. 


The Agreement, as now amended, 
may be terminated by either government 
on at least 30 days’ notice. 


Secretary of Labor Tobin explained 
that during the negotiation of the extended 
migrant agreement, the two governments 
agreed to 33 amendments to the 1951 doc- 
ument and added two new articles. One 
of these provides that joint investigations 
must be held by the two governments be- 
fore any employer can be declared inel- 
igible to contract for the use of Mexican 
nationals. The employer, as well as the 
workers or their representatives, will 
have the right to participate in the joint 
investigation. i 


Aptitudes Transferred... 


: 
: 





Connecticut's Rockville Plan 


RE certain aptitudes required for suc- 
cessful job performance in one industry 
_ the same or related to the aptitudes 

necessary for jobs in other industries? To 
be specific, is it possible to transfer the 
aptitudes of textile workers to some other 
type of manufacturing work? Definitely, 
No, said some people. Many employers ar- 
gued: "You can't use spinners and weavers 
to make such things as guns, typewriters, 
machine tools, or aircraft engines." 


The skeptics, however, were to be proved 
wrong. There were those in one Connecticut 
community who suspected a relation between 
the skill required in one industry and that 
required in another. It was a matter of 
aptitude which, wherever it exists, can be 
employed by an individual in a number of 
different ways. 


This now stands proved by Rockville, 
Connecticut's recent experience. 


Last April, Rockville lost its mainstay 
of employment--the Hockanum Textile Mills, 
which closed down, idling more than a thous- 
and workers. 


This was a dismaying situation for the 
workers and a shock to the community. Some 
workers might leave for other textile com- 
munities but others would not be willing to 
leave home for new surroundings. The com- 
munity saw little chance of absorbing so 
large a number of workers in other than tex- 
tile work. Neil Sloane, the Supervising 


THIS article has been adapted from a Summary of the 


Employment History of Workers Displaced by the Liqui- 
dation of a Connecticut Textile Mill made by William 


H. Miernyk, Staff Economist, Committee of New England, 
and an article on The Rockville Plan by Mary M. Dewey 
and Joseph P. Dyer in the July issue of the MMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVID. 





interviewer of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service, wasn't certain just what his 
office could do, but that it could do some— 
thing he was sure. After all, employment 
problems were its business. 


The Employment Service lost no time in 
calling together its technical specialists. 
Objective: A plan to get the community's 
displaced workers into new jobs. If pos- 
sible these new jobs must continue to uti- 
lize the skills and aptitudes that spelled 
successful performance in the textile in- 
dustry. If this was impossible, workers 
must be helped to a secondary choice of 
earning a livelihood. 


The Employment Service conferees came 
to this view of things: 


Step 1. With the employer's permission, 
the Employment Service would send job ana- 
lysts on a tour of the mills to verify the 
types and kinds of work at which individu- 
als were 6mployed. 


Step 2. The Bnployment Service would 
give a voluntary group test to measure apti- 
tudes which it knew to be related to a wide 
range of occupations in American industry. 


Step 3. After a study of test results, 
the aptitudes of workers would be invento- 
ried. 


Step 4. The Employment Service counsel- 
ors would collate the occupational aptitude 
patterns of each applicant, arrived at as a 
result of the tests, with other information 
about the applicant in an effort to deter- 
mine his potentialities for adjustment in 
some new type of occupation. 


Step 5. The Employment Service would 
seek the aid of the Connecticut Peer bee a 


Commission and other agencies to bring the 
inventory of skills and aptitudes to the 
attention of outside industries which might 
be attracted by Rockville's labor supply. 


Step 6. The Employment Service would 
contact all employers within commuting dis- 
tance of the town in the hope of developing 
job openings for at least some of the dis-— 
placed textile workers. 


The Connecticut State Employment Serv- 
ice, admitting this was a rather extensive 
program, nevertheless believed it an advis— 
able step to take for this reason: 


Through the years, due to the season— 
ality and variations in activity from sea- 
son to season in the woolen and worsted ind- 
Gustry, fluctuations in employment have oc- 
curred. Workers, because of their economic 
condition, location, or plain desire to 
stay in the industry, have in general either 
refrained from seeking work in other indus- 
tries or have been successful in obtaining 
only casual "stop-gap" jobs. Hence, a 
false general impression was created that 
workers in this industry had little adapt- 
ability to other types of work. The Employ- 
ment Service had to begin by rectifying 
this false impression. It called attention 
to an experience in Germany in 1924, when 
aptitude tests were given to more than a 
thousand former workers of textile indus- 
tries. Although limited in scope, these. 
tests revealed that aptitudes common to 
job success in many industries included 
visual acuity, manual and finger dexterity, 
tactual discrimination, accuracy, and at- 
tentiveness. In a small sample study of 
these tested workers who had transferred 
to other selected industries, it was found 
that they were performing successfully and 
were well adjusted to their new jobs. How- 
ever, such remote proof made little impres- 
sion on Connecticut employers. Something 
closer to home in the way of proof was 
needed. 


The Employment Service plan proved 
sound. 


With the permission of Hockanum Mills, 
Employment Service job analysts went into 
the still operating mills to verify occupa- 
tional studies previously made of the tex- 
tile industry in various parts of the coun- 
try. Not only were they verified; the re- 
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sults at the Hockanum Mills emphasized and 
extended many of the performance require- 
ments. 


In relating the results of the textile 
mill studies to the physical and mental de- 
mands of jobs and the skills required for 
successful performance in other industries, 
definite similarities were revealed in the 
job requirements of such industries as wood- 
working, boot and shoe, garment, paper and 
pulp, rubber goods, construction, electrical 
equipment, canvas goods, aircraft engine 
and parts, polishing products, automotive 
services, knit goods, carpet and rug, 
foundry, aluminum products, and radio manu- 
facturing. This diversified applicability 
made further substantiation unnecessary. 
What now remained was to find out something 
about the potentialities possessed by the 
individual displaced worker. The General 
Aptitude Test Battery of the Employment 
Service was chosen for this purpose. 


While approximately 1,200 employees 
would be made jobless by closing the 
Hockanum Mills, termination dates for 
the closing of the various units of the 
mills were staggered; as a result approxi- 
mately 600 were still employed when the 
test sessions started and this required 
that many of the test sessions had to be 
conducted at night. 


In sampling the age groups of the dis-— 
placed workers the Employment Service found 
they compared favorably with a similar 
sampling of workers employed in all 
Connecticut manufacturing industries. Of 
the women, 61 percent were under 4] years 
of age and more than 76 percent were under 
50. This compared with 60 percent under 41 
and 75 percent under 50 for all Connecticut 
manufacturing. With the men, the age aver- 
age ran somewhat higher than the Connecti- 
cut average. 


Basic Abilities Found 
Common to Many Jobs 


The results of the project showed that 
workers in the textile industry possessed 
aptitudes which were directly related to 
the skills found in many other industries. 
Definite aptitudinal qualifications were 
found for occupations in the machine trades, 
metal trades, the electrical equipment in- 
dustry, the manufacture of aircraft engines 





and parts, radio manufacture, the construc— 
tion industry and several others. The job 
analyses studies showed that the textile 
jobs and the related jobs tended to require 
many of the same basic abilities. The apti- 
tude tests given to the workers themselves 
confirmed the existence of these abilities. 


In general, the tests showed that the 
average man from the textile mills possessed 
an average or better-than-average amount of 
intelligence; he could compute quickly and 
accurately, had finger dexterity and was 
alert to detail. Specifically, the tests 
showed that the men had aptitudes for such 
occupations as maintenance mechanic, air- 
craft engine mechanic helper, lay-out man, 
tool grinder, inspector, buffer, sheet-metal 
fabricating-machine operator, horizontal and 
vertical boring-machine operator. 


As for the women, the tests showed that 
the average woman textile worker paid close 
attention and grasped instructions quickly. 
She was quick to note significant detail in 
graphic material. She, too, had agile and 
accurate fingers; was better-—than-average 
in arithmetic; had hand and eye coordina- 
tion necessary for performing fine and pre- 
cise tasks. These aptitudes are directly 
related to such occupations as radio and 
electrical inspector, assembler, checker, 
drilling and tapping-machine operator, 
punch-press opertor, and welder. 


Employers Skeptical 


Manned with this information, the En- 
ployment Service director invited the heads 
of 60 firms, located within a radius of 30 
miles of Rockville, to meet with him. These 
employers were seeking workers to meet ex-— 
panding defense contracts and the Employ-— 
ment Service was now convinced that it had 
identified a valuable new labor supply to 
fit their needs. Even with the bottom of 
the labor barrel being scraped in the Hart- 
ford area, only 15 miles away, the employ- 
ers saw little promise that displaced tex— 
tile workers could be useful to them in any 
way. However, the GATB test results proved 
convincing. About one-third of the employ-— 
ers requested the opportunity to recruit 
among these workers. 


Within 8 months following this meeting 
1,000 of the 1,200 displaced workers had 
found new jobs. Of these, the Connecticut 


State Employment Service, during a 10-week 
period, had placed 437 and it made an anal- 
ysis of these to find out to what extent 
aptitudes or skills had been transferable. 
Average length of unemployment had been 3 
to 4 weeks. 


An analysis of the Employment Service 
placements is summed up in tables 2, 3, and 
4, shown here. Surprisingly, 35 of the 
women, without previous clerical experi- 
ence, are working in clerical jobs ina 
life insurance company in Hartford. None 
suspected she had the slightest aptitude 
for clerical work. 


What kind of jobs did the others—- 
mén and women-~-get? As shown in table 2, 
10 of them have skilled jobs in a factory 
manufacturing aircraft propellers and 
parts; 208 have semiskilled and unskilled 
jobs in the same industry; 28 are working 
in an aircraft plant doing semiskilled ma- 
chine shop work; 22 are in construction 
jobs; 43 are in wood working; 5 in semi- 
skilled joods in a plant making cordage and 
twine; and 10 have government jobs. These 
were the textile workers who thought they 
knew but one job and could never learn an- 
other. 


The "Rockville Plan" is now being exam- 
ined as a pattern for other communities in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York 
where similar textile displacements have 
or are occurring. The plan is recommended 
for any community which seeks to counteract 
the loss of its main industry. 


It should be remembered, however, that 
the location of the mill and the prevailing 
employment conditions in Connecticut have 
had an important bearing on the reemploy- 
ment history of the workers affected. 

Cases studied in similar circumstances in 
less industrially diversified States might 
well show different employment problems and 
different results. 


While as a study of the transfer of 
skills, the analysis of this fairly large 
samplé reveals much useful information, one 
should be mindful of the fact that it does 
not reflect the whole story. Somes of the 
displaced workers are known to have volun- 
tarily withdrawn from the labor market or 
have taken advantage of retirement rights 
because of age. Likewise information is 
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not available on workers who wanted jobs 
but could not find them. 


But, even in the absence of knowledge 
about the number of workers who retired or 
otherwise withdrew from the labor force 
there is some evidence that the community 
is not using its labor force as effective— 
ly now as it did prior to the Liquidation 
of this mill. But, this is perhaps less 
surprising than the fact that a total of 
35 men and a total of 8 women found either 
skilled or semiskilled jobs in non-textile 
occupations. 


Nevertheless, that the transfer of apti- 


tudes or skills could be effected for. some 
workers suggests that it could have been 


made for more, given the job opportunities. 


It is evident that aptitudes required for 





job success in one industry are common to 
other industries, and this knowledge should 
facilitate the transfer of acquired skills 
from one job to another, should the need 
arise. By testing for certain aptitudes it 
was found, in this case, that such a trans— 
fer could be made in a limited number of 
cases, and follow-up studies attest to the 
success of such transfers. Workers were 
well adapted to their new jobs and were do- 
ing satisfactory work. 


Although it would be dangerous to gen- 
eralize from the results of a single case, 
further analysis of the transfer of skills 
seems to be justified by this experiment. 
The Committee of New England is now making 
similar studies, and combined results 
should prove stimulating to further efforts 
along these lines. 
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FIVE AREAS RECLASSTRIED 


m Remoued prom Surplus Liat - 2 


m Added ta Surplus Liat - 3 


Removed from Surplus Category 


As a result of improved employment 
conditions in Bay City, Michigan, and 
Muncie, Indiana, these two labor market 
areas have been taken out of the Group IV 
labor surplus category and reclassified 
by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
Group III, moderate labor surplus. 


As a result of the reclassification of 
the areas, the Labor Department’s De- 
fense Manpower Administration has sent 
communications to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization’s Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee withdrawing Bay City and Muncie 
from the list of areas certified as areas 
of labor surplus under ODM Policy No. 4. 
Both cities were certified as areas of la- 
bor surplus on March 25. 


Added to Surplus Group 


New surveys of employment condi- 
tions in Point Pleasant, W. Va., Sun- 
bury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, Pa., and 
Tacoma, Wash. have resulted in these la- 
bor market areas being classified in the 
Group IV category. Letters certifying 


these areas as areas of labor surplus have 
been forwarded to the Surplus Manpower 
Committee. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of ODM Policy No. 4, these areas 
will be considered by the ODM Committee 
for special treatment in the negotiation of 
government purchases. 


To date, 58 labor market areas have 
been certified by the Defense Manpower 
Administration to the Surplus Manpower 
Committee. Of these, 7 have been with- 
drawn from the list of certified areas be- 
cause of improved employment conditions. 
Of the 51 areas still on the list, 22 are 
major and 29 are smaller areas. 


% 
* 


The labor market reports on the Bay 
City and Muncie areas called attention to 
these developments: 


Bay City, Michigan, Area 


Following severe curtailments dur 
ing the winter months, nonagricultural 
wage and salaried employment in the Bay 
City area turned sharply upward, to reach 
23,700 in May--900 higher than in March. 
Two-thirds of the gain occurred in facto- 
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ries. Nearly all of the manufacturing in- 
creases were centered in the area’s dom- 


inant auto parts plants, reflecting the in- 
creased production quotas for the second 
quarter of the year. Seasonal food proc- 


essing was also slightly higher. In non- 
manufacturing industries, construction 
and wholesale trade registered small ad- 
vances. Construction increases were 
largely due to hiring for two large new 
projects. Other industries in the area re- 
ported few changes in employment during 
the two-month interval. The proportion 
of employment on defense work dropped 
somewhat, due to completion of one con- 
tract for ammunition boxes and reduced 
orders for aircraft castings resulting 
from the aircraft procurement ‘‘stretch- 
out.** 


Unemployment in the area totaled 
1,200 in May--only half as many as were 
jobless in March. Seasonal employment 
increases and recalls in motor vehicles 
accounted for the bulk of the decline. May 
unemployment represented 3.7 percent of 
the labor force, compared with 7.4 per- 
cent in March, and 4.0 percent in May 
1951. 


As a result of the employment rise, 
wage and salaried employment in May was 
about 300 higher than one year earlier. 
Nonmanufacturers were largely respon- 
sible for the gain, putting on 400 workers-- 
mainly in construction, retail trade, and 
service. Factory employment remained 
about 100 lower, however. The motor ve- 
hicle industry was 1,100 below May 1951, 
but gains in shipbuilding, nonelectrical 
machinery, and primary and fabricated 
metals--largely defense-connected--were 
nearly sufficient to balance this drop. 


Muncie, Indiana, Area 


Continuing the slow upward trend 
which started shortly after the first of the 
year, nonagricultural wage and salaried 
employment in the Muncie area moved up 
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slightly between March and May to a total 
of 37,900. Seasonal requirements along 


with the receipt of new orders and needed 
materials aided in accomplishing the gain. 
Nonmanufacturing activities--particularly 
construction, transportation, and trade-- 
accounted for four-fifths of the recent rise. 
Manufacturing employment rose fraction- 
ally with gains in transportation equip- 
ment (automotive parts)--the area’s prin- 
cipal industry--ordnance, and primary 
metals, more than offsetting scattered 
losses. 


As a result of employment increases, 
joblessness in the Muncie area declined 
one-fifth between March and May 1952 and 
was approximately 12 percent below May 
1951. The 2,200 unemployed in May rep- 
resented 5.5 percent of the area’s labor 
force as compared with 7.0 percent in 
March. The recent employment gains and 
unemployment declines have been suffi- 
cient to remove Muncie from Group IV 
(substantial labor surplus) to Group III 
(moderate labor surplus) classification. 


Despite recent gains, wage and sala- 


| ried employment remains approximately 


1,700 or 5 percent below that of May 1951. 
Year to year losses occurred in almost 
all manufacturing industries with the larg- 
est decline (1,100) in stone-clay-glass-- 
the area’s second most important manu- 
facturing industry. Substantial cutbacks 
also took place in fabricated metals, elec- 
trical machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, and furniture and fixtures. Gains in 
ordnance (due to establishment of a new 
firm), food processing, and transportation 
partially offset the losses. 


The outlook continues to be good for 
this area assuming the continued availa- 
bility of steel. Employment is expected 


| to increase moderately through September 


with the greatest expansion likely to occur 
in automotive parts plants. The ordnance, 
furniture and fixtures, apparel, trade, and 


construction industries also expected to 
increase employment. Demand will be 
primarily for male production workers. 
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The labor market developments which 
caused three areas to be added to the 
Group IV category were as follows: 


Point Pleasant, West Virginia 


The Point Pleasant labor market area | 


located in southeastern West Virginia on 
the south bank of the Ohio River, includes 
all of Mason, Jackson, and Putnam Coun- 


ties, with a 1950 population of 59,850. The 


area’s 1950 population was only 2.5 percent | 


higher than in 1940. This increase was 


considerably lower than the national popu- | 


lation increase of about 14 percent during 
the same period. Point Pleasant, located 
at the junction of the Ohio and the Kanawha 
Rivers, had a population of 4,600 and is the 
largest community in the area. Other pop- 
ulation centers are Hurricane (1,460), 
Ripley (1,800), Ravenswood (1,180), and 
Nitro (3,300). The latter city lies partly 
in Kanawha County. A bridge across the 
Ohio River at Point Pleasant links the 
area with Gallipolis in southwestern Chio. 


An estimated 3,780,or 43 percent of 
the area’s 8,850 nonagricultural wage and 
salaried workers were engaged in manu- 
facturing in April 1952. Major industries 
include chemicals, electrical (communi- 
cations) equipment, and transportation 
equipment (boats). Production of women’s 
apparel, grey iron castings, wooden fur- 
niture, and articles made of porcelain and 
glass are also of significance in the area’s 
economy. Coal mining presently engages 
550 persons. Over two-fifths of the area’s 
workers are employed in agriculture; 
cattle-raising and dairy farming have be- 
come increasingly important in recent 
years. 
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Relatively heavy unemployment has 
characterized the Point Pleasant area for 


most of the time since the end of World 
War Il. During the war several large 
plants were built and staffed and several 


| other establishments expanded their em- 


ployment significantly. Post-war cutbacks 
affected at least 3,000 workers, a very 
large number of whom were permanent 
area residents. Two small establishments, 
which together employed about 300 persons 
(mostly women) have ceased operations 


| during the past year. Unemployment in 


the area was 11.2 percent in April. 


In April 1952, about 83 percent of the 
area’s 2,200 jobless workers were men. 
A recent survey of persons seeking work 
through the area’s iocal public employ- 
ment offices showed that about one-fifth 
of all applicants were skilled workers and 
about the same number semiskilled. Near- 
ly half of these applicants had been unem- 


| ployed for less than two months but about 


22 percent had been jobless for five months 
or more. 


Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, 
Pennsylvania 


Located in the east-central part of 


| Pennsylvania, the Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. 


Carmel labor market area consists of all 
of Montour, Northumberland, Snyder, and 
Union Counties and Centralia borough and 
Conyngham township in Columbia County. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, 
the population of the area declined from 
188,000 in 1940 to 183,000 in 1950--a loss 
of about 3 percent. The principal popu- 


| lation centers are Shamokin (16,900), Sun- 


bury (15,600), Mt. Carmel (14,200), Milton 
(8,600), Danville (7,000), Lewisburg 
(5,300), Kulpmont (5,200), and Northum- 
berland (4,200). 


The Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel 
labor market area is rather highly in- 
dustrialized; its 21,000 factory workers 


| represent 44 percent of total nonagri- 


cultural wage and salaried employment, 
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currently estimated at 47,500. The area’s 
industrial pattern is relatively diversified 
with apparel (March 1952 employment-- 
6,000) and textiles (3,700) the most im- 
portant manufacturing activities. Other 
significant industries are lumber prod- 
ucts (2,700), electrical machinery (1,800), 
transportation equipment (1,200), non- 
electrical machinery (900), and primary 
metals (600). In the nonmanufacturing 
division, coal mining, with 5,800 employ- 
ees is important to the local economy. 


Aggregate employment in 328 estab- 
lishments reporting to local public em- 
ployment offices showed a decline of 
about 1,700 workers or 4.5 percent be- 
tween March 1951 and March 1952. 


Unemployment in the area was esti- 
mated at 5,100 in March 1952 (over 7 per- 
cent of civilian labor force). Although a 
large part of this labor supply is cen- 
tered in Shamokin and Mt. Carmel, in the 
southern part of Northumberland County, 
good transportation makes it possible to 
use this supply to meet requirements in 
any industrial section of the area. Ap- 
proximately 57 percent of all the jobless 
are women. 


Tacoma, Washington 


The Tacoma area consists of all of 
Pierce County and is located on the east- 
ern shore of Puget Sound, 30 miles south 
of Seattle. In 1950, the area population 
totaled 275,900. Tacoma, with a 1950 pop- 
ulation of 143,700, is the only major city. 
Other population centers in the area in- 
clude Puyallup and Sumner. 


Logging and lumbering is the princi- 
pal industry in the Tacoma area, employ- 
ing around 6,000 of the area's 16,600 fac- 
tory workers in May. Employment in this 
industry normally varies between 6,500 
and 8,000, depending upon the season, 
Closely-related paper and furniture are 
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also significant. In May, around 1,400 were 
employed in furniture, and around 2,000 in 
paper and chemicals combined. Food 
processing is the second largest manu- 
facturing industry, employing from 2,000 
to 4,000 workers, depending on the seasor 
of the year. May employment totaled 
2,200. Other important industries in the 
area are primary metals machinery, and 
shipbuilding. Trade and government (in- 
cluding military installations) are leading 
nonmanufacturing industries. Transpor- 
tation, communications and utilities--par- 
ticularly railroads--and construction also 
employ many nonmanufacturing workers. 


Severe employment declines in recent 
months have threatened the area’s econ- 
omy. Over-all nonagricultural wage and 
salaried employment in May was about 7 
percent below May 1951. The dominant 
logging and lumbering industry has sharp- 
ly curtailed operations, with May employ- 
ment more than 15 percent below one year 


earlier. Three plants, which employed 
around 800 workers last year, went oui of 


business. This downtrend is due to the 
diminishing supply of saw and peeler logs, 
resulting from depletion of timber re- 
sources in the area. Poor markets, par- 
ticularly for plywood, have also affected 
the industry. Another factor in the gen- 
eral weakening was a year-to-year decline 
of around 1,700 in government employment 
due to curtailment at military installa- 
tions. Generally poor business conditions 
have resulted from cutbacks in these in- 


dustries. Retail trade has been adversely 


affected, with many small establishments 
going out of business. May trade employ- 
ment was about 200 lower than in May 
1951. Primary metals, food processing, 
and transportation were also below their 
year-ago totals. Most of the loss in food 
processing, amounting to about 600, was 
due to a labor management dispute. 


Unemployment in the area in May 
totaled 5,400 or about 6 percent--up 2,200 
from May 1951. About 3,900 of the cur- 
rently unemployed workers are men. The 





largest number of men jobseekers have 
probably been employed in logging and 


lumbering operations. Most of the men 
with factory skills have worked in primary 
metals and shipbuilding. Some former 
government employees and skilled con- 
struction workers are also among the job- 
less. Many of the women who are unem- 
ployed have worked in retail trade, serv- 
ice, or government. 


The short-range outlook for the area 
is for minor increases in employment 
during the May-September period. Food 
processing will require around 1,600 work- 
ers. This demand will have little effect 
upon unemployment levels, since these 
temporary needs are usually filled by 
students, housewives, and others not nor- 
mally in the labor force. Trade and con- 
struction will also expand seasonally, 
with most of the construction demand 


caused by two large projects. Minor ex- 
pansions in trucking and paper box plants 
will be related to food processing. Only 
a small increase--possibly 200--is an- 
ticipated in lumbering. 


These seasonal gains are far below 
the increases normally expected at this © 
time of year, when unemployment usually 
falls to very low levels. By November, 
joblessness will again reach very heavy 
proportions, with continuing unemployment 
increases occurring in succeeding months. 
Because of the permanent nature of the 
curtailments in logging and lumbering, no 
relief from the generally depressed con- 
ditions is in sight. Only through the loca- 
tion of new plants, or sharp expansion in 
existing Tacoma industries, such as ship- 
building, primary metals, and chemicals, 
can outmigration or continued high unem- 
ployment levels be avoided. 


(Detailed statistics with respect to the situation in each 
area for the May classification appear in the appendix) 








Small Areas Protected 


Defense Manpower Policy 4 Amended 


The Office of Defense Mobilization as of June 27 announced it had 
amended Defense Manpower Policy 4 in the interest of suppliers locat- 
ed in areas not classified by the Department of Labor. 


Under the amendment, suppliers in these areas are given prefer- 
ential consideration in the award of negotiated procurement to the ex- 
tent that their low proposals will not be subject to being matched by 


companies in substantial labor surplus areas. 


This procedure applies 


also to areas certified by the Department of Labor, but rejected by 
ODM for the usual preferential treatment by reason of unavailable fa- 


cilities or lack of skilled manpower. 


The new amendment was adopted so that firms in small areas 
would not be at a disadvantage because administrative procedures pre- 


cluded their exact classification. 


It is designed to prevent the loss of 


a contract by a small area, a loss which could have a serious impact 
on the economy there and possibly create substantial unemployment. 
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Aireratt 


e Air Force Moderates Schedule 
e Recruitment Pressure Lessened 





Landing Gear Installation 


HE ‘‘stretchout’’ of the military air- 

craft procurement program, an- 

nounced in January 1952, appears to 
have extended the period of recruitment 
for employment expansion in the aircraft 
industry, according to an April survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. One hundred seventy six air- 
craft and parts plants whose total em- 
ployment accounted for practically all of 
the 589,400 workers employed in the air- 
craft industry in April were covered by 
the survey. 


In January the Air Force, the prin- 
cipal procurer of aircraft, announced a 
new schedule which would stretch out the 
period for completing a 126 combat wing 
force by an additional year. In terms of 
monthly production of planes the new 
schedule calls for a slower buildup and a 
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e Skill Shortages Still Persist 


lower peak. This slowdown is reflected 
in the employment trend (see attached 
table). Increases between February and 
March and between March and April were 
smaller than any monthly increases since 
the Korean expansion began. The great 
majority of establishments reported mod- 
est but uninterrupted increases during 
early 1952. However, 15 producers, whose 
February employment was 77,432, re- 
ported temporary declines because of the 
rescheduling of contracts. The aggregate 
February-to-April decline for this group 
was 3,728. 


Despite the slowdown the aircraft 
industry continues to rate high among the 
Nation’s expanding industries. Since 
Korea, aircraft employment has expanded 
130 percent. 





Actual and Anticipated Employment 
in Aircraft and Parts Manufacturing 
1950-1952 (000 workers) 
1950 A951 
(Actual)!/ (Actualy2i 1952 


Annual 

average 215.3 456.1 

January 251.9 352.2 556.4 1/ 
February 251.7 382.7 581.01/ 
March 252.4 400; 09658562 pialy 
April 253.3 415.9 589.4 p. 1/ 
May 253.9 428.5 ~ 
June 256.3 451.7, 617.0.p. 2/, 
July Z9945 471.3 

August 272.8 486. 3mgto50.0np. 8c), 
September 286.0 493.4 

October 305.1 496.2 659.0 p. 2/ 
November 323.4 539.0 

December 337.4 556.0 

p. Preliminary 

1/ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Actual employment. 

2/ Source: Bureau of Employment Secu- 

a rity; estimated for industry as a whole 
on the basis of scheduled requirements 
as compared to actual current em- 
ployment of plants reporting these data 
in April BES survey. Employment at 
new plants and plants which may con- 
vert to aircraft or parts production 
after April are not shown in these esti- 
mates. Estimates are based on the 
assumption that the Air Force procure- 
ment schedule in effect in April 1952 
will remain in effect until October. 








Employment Outlook is Uncertain 


Future labor requirements will de- 
pend chiefly on legislation now pending 
before Congress. The Air Force, for 
whom the bulk of the industry’s output is 
being produced, is now operating under 


Schedule Number A 16 which was an- 


nounced in January 1952. The amount of 
money requested from Congress by the 
Air Force is based partly on the amount 
needed to meet this schedule. According 
to the present plan, production would in- 
crease to a peak of 900 planes a month in 
June 1953. It would continue at a high lev- 
el until 1955 when the full 126 combat wing 
force would be completed. After that the 
production rate would drop to about 500 
planes a month, the number needed to 
sustain full strength. Current delivery 
dates arranged with prime contractors 
are based on this schedule. Navy plans 
for plane production have changed very 
little of recent months and are not likely 
to change substantially in the immediate 
future. Some increase is expected in the 
production of civilian planes. However, 
production of civilian and Navy planes is 
considerably smaller than production for 
the Air Force. 


Future labor requirements estimates 
are based primarily on the assumption 
that the Air Force’s present schedule 
will continue. Firms reporting to the BES 
in April expected to expand to a level of 
659,000 workers by October in order to 
meet current contract commitments. Pro- 
jections made on the basis of present Air 
Force plans would set employment at 
750,000 by the end of 1952. Actual em- 
ployment after July 1, 1952 is likely to be 
lower than these estimates if Congres- 
sional appropriations for the Air Force 
are substantially below the amount re- 
quested. 


Employment Trends in 
Major Aircraft Centers 


About half of all aircraft workers are 
employed in seven aircraft centers-- 
Los Angeles and San Diego, California; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Wichita, Kansas; 
New York, New York; Fort Worth, Texas; 
and Seattle, Washington. The greatest 
expansion was expected in Los Angeles 
whose reported April aircraft employ- 
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ment was 117,300. A 12 percent increase 
was required by August. The second 
greatest expansion was scheduled for 
plants in New York City whose April em- 
ployment was 25,447 and whose antici- 
pated April-to-August expansion would 
amount to almost 10 percent. 


Layoffs are Fairly High 
The effect of rescheduling is re- 


flected in turnover figures. Layoffs have 
been more numerous than usual. 





Turnover Rates 
January to April 1952 
(Number of Workers per 100 on Payroll) 





Accessions Separations 


Total Total Quits Layoffs 

Aircraft and parts: 

January 6.6 3.4 2.5 0.2 

February yiye 4.0 2.8 0.5 

March 4.8 3.7 2.8 0.2 

April 5.5 3.8 3ia 1 0.1 
Durable goods: 

April Bee 4.7 al 1.6 





About one-third of the layoffs in 
March occurred at 15 plants which re- 
ported employment declines as a result 
of rescheduling. Some employers in this 
group were able to reduce employment by 
not replacing quits. The rescheduling lay- 
offs are mostly temporary. Nearly all of 
these plants expected to be able to take 
back at least part of these workers before 
October. 


Accessions during the early months 
of 1952 were lower than during most of 
the preceding 18 months. This was due 
partly to lower expansion requirements 
and partly to temporary readjustments. 
Some recovery was already in evidence 
by April. 


No Letup in Shortages of Skilled 
and Technical Personnel 


While recent developments have made 
it less difficult to obtain unskilled and 
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semiskilled workers in some areas, there 
has been no easing of the stringency of 
engineers, technicians, and highly skilled 
craftsmen. However, in April only 6 es- 
tablishments reported that some activi- 
ties were delayed because of a lack of 
certain types of workers. An additional 
129 who were able to keep up with revised 
schedules were, nevertheless, unable to 
obtain from their own community the par- 
ticular types of skills they needed. A 
rough indication of the nature and extent 
of these shortages is the number of work- 
ers requested through the Federal-State 
employment security clearance system. 
On June 1, 8,200 workers were requested 
by aircraft plants located in 14 States 
whose aggregate employment amounts to 
almost 95 percent of all aircraft employ- 
ment. Included among these requests 
were 2,219 for assemblers (skilled, semi- 
skilled, and helpers), 1,302 for engineers, 
907 for machine operators (skilled and 
semiskilled), 906 for draftsmen, and 729 
for machinists and their helpers. Over 
40 percent of all requests were for 
skilled workers. Almost a third were for 
professional and semi-professional per- 
sonnel. 


The fact that interoffice clearance 
orders are top-heavy with requests for 
technical and skilled labor stems from 
the nature of the aircraft production pro- 
gram itself and from the characteristics 
of the current labor market. Today's 
airplane is faster, heavier, and capable 
of operating with a smaller crew than 
World War II models. Greater complex- 
ity in newer models is vastly increasing 
the need for highly skilled personnel ca- 
pable of creating and working with parts 
engineered to almost microscopic toler- 
ances. At the same time the sources of 
such personnel are drying up. Engineer- 
ing enrollments have been falling off due 
to the approaching termination of the GI 
training program. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates that 30,000 engineers 
received degrees during the academic 
year ending in June 1952. This compares 





with 38,000 in 1951 and 50,000 in 1950. 
The class of 1953 will probably not be 
much more than 20,000. Private techni- 
cal schools, which supply the industry 
with a great many skilled workers and 
technicians, are also suffering from the 
tapering off of the GI training program 
and from losing students to the draft. 
Many are planning to close their doors 
this fall. The situation is aggravated by 
competition from other industries who 
are also recruiting from the same shrink- 


ing supply. 


The situation with respect to un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers is quite 
the reverse. All aircraft centers, except 
Hartford and Wichita, are areas of bal- 


anced or surplus labor.supply. The trend 
has been toward an increasing surplus in 
some of these communities. Heavy lay- 
offs in apparel, textiles, automobiles, and 
other industries since mid-195l have re- 
leased workers whose skills were occa- 
sionally of value to aircraft plants but 
more often were transferable only in 
conjunction with further training. The 
value of displaced workers to individual 
aircraft plants depends on such factors 
as the location of the plant and the nature 
of the product. Michigan aircraft plants 
have usually fared better than producers 
in other localities because they were more 
accessible to displaced automobile work- 
ers. Only 18 of the June 1 clearance re- 
quests originated in Michigan. Parachute 
plants have been able to use displaced 
clothing workers and have not experi- 
enced any shortages. 


Employment of Women 


Slightly over 18 percent of April air- 
craft employment was female. Women 
now handle many production jobs such as 
tube cutters, inspectors, painters, tool- 
crib attendants, production-control clerks, 
light and spot welders, light riveters, 
drill press operators, and radio and elec- 
tric bench assemblers. However, women 


-employment offices. 


no longer qualify for certain occupations 
for which they were hired during World 
War II because the parts in new models 


are often too heavy for them to lift. Under 
the present partial mobilization program 
the proportion of women is not expected to 
rise to 40 percent as it did in 1943. 


Recruitment Covers a Wider Area 


The emphasis is, of course, on se- 
curing skilled and technical workers. This 
involves hunting farther afield than usual. 
Traditionally workers have been obtained 
through gate applications and through the 
help of current employees and local public 
These continue to be 
the most common recruiting methods. 
Companies make an effort to make them- 
selves as accessible as possible to gate 
applicants. They sometimes place a rep- 
resentative in the local public employment 
office or open an extra office in the down- 
town area. The local public employment 
offices also continue to make efforts to 
find people and, in March, placed 13 per- 
cent of all new hires in aircraft. As the 
local supply of skills is drained away it 
becomes increasingly necessary to seek 


workers in other localities. The afore- 
mentioned interarea clearance system is 


one method of search. Positive recruit- 
ment trips arranged by the public employ- 
ment offices is another. Firms are o .en 
obliged to advertise not only in local i apers 
but also in out-of-town newspapers and in 
magazines with national circulation. Radio, 
television, and billboard advertising are 
sometimes used. Companies usually send 
representatives to nearby universities in 
search of engineers and scientists. The 
increasing demands of aeronautical re- 
search and development programs as well 
as other factors are making the competi- 
tion keener for the men available from 
these sources. Some companies have ex- 
tended their coverage to every major engi-. 
neering school in the country. A few have 
attempted, with some success, to secure 
engineers and scientists from foreign 
countries. 
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Changing Entrance Requirements 


Personnel departments are frequently 
confronted with an abundance of applicants, 
most of whom do not qualify for the many 
vacancies which the company is trying to 
fill. Thus the screening process has be- 
come a formidable operation. Most per- 
sonnel departments have had to expand 
over the past year and a half to meet the 
problem. Many local employment offices 
are helping out by holding pooled inter- 
views and giving aptitude tests. 


It has sometimes been possible to re- 
duce skill requirements by moving skilled 
workers up to supervisory and key pro- 
duction positions and breaking down their 
former jobs into simpler units that can be 
handled by semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers. It will probably continue to be pos- 
sible to increase the use of inexperienced 
workers in some places, particularly if 
work on a new model has reached the 
point where it is ready to be put into mass 
production. However, there are many 
places where dilution of skills has already 
been carried as far as possible. It is 
sometimes necessary to leave jobs vacant 
until skilled applicants can be found. . 
Where fully trained and experienced appli- 
cants are available, employers are often 
willing to waive age, sex, physical, or 
other requirements which the applicant 
cannot meet. 


Training Programs are Growing 


The use of upgrading and dilution of 
skills has increased the importance of 
training programs. Some are carried on 
entirely by the plant and others are worked 
out in cooperation with nearby public or 
private vocational schools. Some compa- 
nies give assistance to vocational schools 
by furnishing instructors or equipment. 
Others underwrite all or part of the tui- 
tion costs for their employees who attend 
such schools. 


Hours, Earnings and Shifts 


Multiple shift operation continues to 
be the order of the day. Of the 90 plants 
reporting shift information only 5 were 
operating on a one-shift basis. Forty-one 
were ona 2-shift basis and 44 on a 3-shift 
basis. The great bulk of employment con- 
tinues to be on the day shift. Only one firm 


| reported dropping a shift. This was done 


on account of the stretchout. 


Average hours of work have short- 
ened since the announcement of the 
stretchout. The workweek in April aver- 
aged 40.8 hours as compared with 43.2 
hours in January and February of this 
year and with 40.6 hours just prior to 
Korea. 


Average Hours and Earnings of Production 
Workers in Aircraft and Parts Manufacturing 


Average Average Average 
Year and Weekly Weekly Hourly 
Month Earnings Hours Earnings 
June 1950 $65.20 40.6 $ 1.606 
January 1952 19-53 43.2 1.841 
February 1952 80.01 43.2 1.852 
March 1952 80.58 43.0 1.874 
April 1952 77.46 40.8 1.853 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





About two-thirds of the establish- 
ments covered by the BES survey sched- 
uled a 40-hour workweek. Three of these 
had been able to reduce the workweek to 
40 hours because of the stretchout. Some 
of the firms on a longer week were plan- 
ning to continue the arrangement. Others 
had lengthened hours temporarily to ef- 
fect a shortrun adjustment such as meet- 
ing the workload incident to tooling-up a 
new plant or meeting production sched- 
ules which have increased only temporar- 
rit Rg 


Photo Courtesy Boeing Airplane Co. 
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Employment Continues to Expand in 


Urdnance and Accessories Manufacturing 


The rapid expansion of employment in 
ordnance plants since Korea continued 
during the twelve months ending April 
1952, according to reports received by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. These 
reports covered 126 ordnance establish- 
ments including 31 government and 95 
privately operated establishments. 
Employment in these plants in April 1952 
totalled 272,988. It increased 3 percent 
over the previous month, more than 9 per- 
cent since February 1952 and nearly 75 
percent since April 1951. Further ex- 
pansion is anticipated. Future employ- 
ment requirements for the 6-month period 
were indicated in April 1952 by 100 
plants employing more than 210,000 work- 
ers. These plants expected an employment 
increase of more than 25,000 workers by 
August and an additional increase of 
8,000 workers by October 1952, 


The relative importance of the govern- 
ment and private segments of the ordnance 
industry has changed greatly. These 
changes reflect the entry of new private 
firms into ordnance manufacturing, the 
transfer of several government plants to 
private operations and the more rapid 
expansion of established private ordnance 
olants during the last year. Whereas, in 
April 1951 employment in government 
plants was 10 percent higher than employ- 
nent in private plants, in April 1952 the 
number of jobs in private plants exceeded 
government jobs by over 60 percent. The 
trend toward greater expansion in private 
plants, as contrasted with government, 
was still continuing in the two months 
prior to April 1952, during which time 
the rate of employment expansion in the 
reporting private plants was more than 
twice that in the government instal- 
lations combined. 


215535 O- 52 - 3 


Labor Shortages 


Nearly 70 percent of the 12€ plants 
reporting in April had job openings that 
were difficult to fill. Only 7 plants 
however reported shortages that were suf- 
ficiently severe actually to impede pro- 
duction schedules. The over-all pattern 
of occupational shortages in the industry 
in April was essentially the same as that 
of previous months. The major manpower 
problem continues to arise out of the 
general nation-wide shortages of engi- 
neers and technical experts at a time 
when the industry is attempting to in- 
crease output. 


Specifically, the greatest number of 
hard-to-fill, non-clerical openings re- 
ported by the ordnance plants in April 
was for engineers, particularly for me- 
chanical engineers experienced in machine- 
tool designing. More than 1/4 of the re- 
porting plants were seeking qualified 
engineers and engineering assistants. 

The unsatisfied need for draftsmen, tc 91 
and diemakers, machinists, and machine- 
tool operators affected nearly as many 
employers, and in a few cases the require- 
ments of a single establishment ran from 
65 to 100 for a single skill category. 
Job openings for tool planners, job set- 
ters, electricians, electronic tech- 
nicians and tool grinders were more scat- 
tered, as were also the unmet demands for 
unskilled workers, principally those who 
could qualify as shell loaders or ex- 
plosive handlers, 


Measures Designed to kelieve Labor 
Shor tages 


Extension of hours worked is one of 
the most common means of offsetting labor 
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The M-46 tank complete with fording device receives a water bath 
at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 
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shortages. Nearly three oui of every 10 
reporting plants were scheduling over 40 
hours per week in April and by far the 
greater number of these were scheduling 
48 hours and over. For private plants as 
a whole, the proportion scheduling over- 
time was greater by far than for govern- 
ment plants. In many of the plants key 
departments were working longer than the 
regularly scheduled hours and in some 
cases the entire production force was put- 
ting in longer hours. 


While on-the-job training or in-plant 
training programs for machine operators 
and assemblers were reported by a number 
of establishments and a few other plants 
were offering formal apprenticeship 
training courses for machinists, tool and 
diemakers, and other crafts, there was no 
indication of widespread stepped-up 
activity in this field. A few plants 
which have undergone rapid expansion have 
re-engineered their factory operations to 
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make possible greater utilization of 
workers with lesser skills while some 
establishments reported they were sub- 
contracting a part of their tooling oper- 
ations to relieve bottleneck operations. 


There was some indication that reluc- 
tance to use women on the less arduous 
types of semiskilled jobs was decreasing. 
According to tne Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, tne proportion of women to the 
total workforce of private ordnance and 
accessories firms has increased 10 per- 
cent since Korea. In April over 25 per- 
cent of the total employment of all 
reporting plants, government and private, 
combined, were women. However, the pro- 
portion of women in government plants to 
the total number of ordnance workers was 
slightly less than for private plants. 
The employment of women varies among the 
different branches depending on the 
nature of the work involved. Thus, rela- 
tively few are employed in the production 
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of tanks or heavy artillery. The ratio 
of women to total employment is highest 
in ammunition loading and assembling, 
small arms, and small arms ammunition. 


Recruitment in government ordnance 
plants takes place principally through 
civil service. Only when the civil ser- 
vice list for a specific occupation is 
exhausted does a government plant recruit 
directly through the local employment 
service office. During March, local 
Employment Service offices placed over 
one~fourth of all new hires made by re- 
porting government installations. In 
Some of the more stringent situations, 
usually where shortages of top skills 
were involved, government establishments 
engaged in "positive recruitment" by 
going to Employment Service offices out- 
Side of the local area to interest and 
interview applicants. 


The reporting private plants were able 
to fill most of their April job openings 
for unskilled and semiskilled workers 
through the usual channels including hir- 
ing at the gate, referrals by employees 
and direct applications; local Employment 
Service offices placed 30 percent of the 
new hires in March. 


Labor Turnover 


The March 1952 separation rate for 
reporting ordnance establishments was 
lower than tne separation rate for the 
durable goods industries as a whole, as 
estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statis-— 
tics. The accession rate for ordnance 
was well over tnat for durable goods 
industries as a whole and reflected em- 
ployment advances which have been 
achieved. 


Total Total 
Separa- Lay- Access- 
tions Quits offs ions 
Ordnance (BES) 3.0 Zot e ) meD 
Durable goods 3,7 Sel Ae em Lage 
(BLS) 





Except for the two segments of the 
industry producing artillery ammunition 
and bombs, mines and torpedoes, both of 
which had relatively high separation (and 
accession) rates in March, the need to 
recruit replacements for employees who 
voluntarily terminated their employment 
put no undue stress on the industry. The 
high separation rates in the 2 segments 
afore-mentioned were chiefly the result 
of quits among the unskilled group of 
employees. 


Hours and Earnings 


Average weekly hours worked by pro- 
duction workers in private plants in the 
industry in April according to BLS pre- 
liminary reports was 43.5, the same as 
the average for 1951 but 3 hours more 
than the average of the actual weekly 
hours worked just before Korea. 


More than 3/4 of the plants reporting 
shift information were operating more 
than one shift, witb the greatest pro- 
portion of the multiple-shift operations 
being on a two-shift basis. However, the 
second and third shifts were only par- 
tially staffed in virtually every case. 


The average hourly rates and weekly 
earnings paid to production workers in 
private ordnance plants have fluctuated 
over the past 12 months, but the general 
trend has been upward. 


Average Weekly and Hourly Earnings 
of Production Workers in Privately 
Operated Ordnance Establishments 
for Selected Periods 


Average Weekly Average Hourly 
Earnings Earnings 
1952 1951 1952 1951 


Annual Average -- 73278 -- 1.696 
February ToalOl Vee JLeloe |) Le00L 
March 79.08 awl 1.781 1.687 
April isan 70.97 eS 1.662 


Sources Bureau of Labor Statistics (March and 
April 1952 data are subject to 
revision. ) 
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Farm Labor Market 
Developments and Outlook 


The demand for hired farm workers rose 
seasonally during May as crop activities 
made good progress in all parts of the 
country except in parts of the South where 
rainy weather delayed cotton chopping. Re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Employment 
Security from 286 public employment offices 
located in areas of intensive farm activity 
in 33 States showed 56,000 workers em- 
ployed in seasonal farm work during the 
second half of May. Major activities for 
Which these seasonal workers were employed 
were cotton chopping, sugar beet thinning, 
vegetable planting and cultivating, straw- 
berry harvesting, sugar cane cultivating, 
and grain planting. 


Seasonal labor requirements on farms 
were generally met except in the Far West 
where local shortages were reported to be 
developing, The reports showed, however, 
a striking change in the composition of 
the seasonal farm labor force as compared 
With last year. Although the total nm- 
ber of hired seasonal farm workers was ap- 
proximately the same in May 1952 as in the 
corresponding month last year, the number 
of foreign workers, at 60,000, was con- 
siderably higher. Foreign workers en- 
ployed on farms under contract were 11 
percent of the total seasonal farm labor 
force in reporting areas this year com- 
pared with eight percent last year. ‘The 
increase centered largely in the Far West- 
ern States. 


This change snould be viewed in the 
light of the movement of domestic workers 
from agricultural to nonagricultural en- 
ployment which has been accelerated since 
Korea. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that total employment in 
agriculture was 10,863,000 in May--11 per- 
cent less than the May average for 19)5-- 

9, Between May 1951 and May 1952, a de- 
cline of 150,000 occurred. 
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Reports of farm employment received by 
the Bureau of Employment Security deal 
mainly with a segment of the hired labor 
force--seasonal workers employed for short 
periods to supplement the regular year- 
round labor force. For seasonal workers, 
agriculture offers only intermittent em- 
ployment locally. Those who are willing 
to migrate great distances may extend 
their period of employment over several 
seasons, but seldom for the whole year, 
Consequently, these workers are attracted 
to more continuous, better paying nonfarm 
jobse 


To some extent, farmers can replace 
seasonal hands with machinery. Much of 
the cotton harvest, formerly hand-picked, 
is now stripped or picked by harvesting 
equipment. The development of machinery 
for sugar beet harvesting has relieved the 
need for human hands for heavy, hazardous, 
stoop work in the beet fields. A very 
substantial amount of the planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting of most crops is 
still done by hand methods, however. 


To maintain farm production at last 
year's near-record level, large commercial 
farmers this year will again rely on Puer- 
to Rican and foreign workers to replace 
the diminishing supply of native farm 
workers. In late May, 6,000 Puerto Rican 
workers were employed in vegetable and 
fruit farms in New Jersey and six other 
Eastern States. Approximately 9,000 
British West Indians and 600 Canadian 
workers were also employed in the eastern 
part of the United States. The largest 
group of contract workers were Mexican 
nationals, 50,000 of whom were reportedly 
at work in the Far West and South Central 
States. 


Foreign workers are admitted to the 
United States for short periods of seasonal 
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work only after certification by the Secre- 
tary of Labor that domestic farm labor is 
not available to fill employers! orders, 
and that the employment of out-of-country 
workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed. 
The conclusion of a new agreement with the 
Government of Mexico early in June is ex- 
pected to smooth the path for the contin- 
ued movement of laborers from south of the 
border. 


Last year, at the peak of the harvest 
season in October, approximately 150,000 
Mexican and other foreign workers were em- 
ployed. The number that will be needed at 
the harvest peak this year is uncertain. 
In February 1952, State Employment Serv- 
ices asked their local offices in "demand" 
areas to estimate requirements for season- 
al farm workers. The responses show an 
indicated shortage of some 290,000 by 
October based on optimum conditions of 
production. ‘this estimate is undoubtedly 


high as it was made before farmers! plans 
had had a chance to crystallize. More- 
over, the vagaries of weather and other 
factors undoubtedly will tend to diminish 
or retard production in some areas with 
the result that fewer workers will be re- 
quired. Finally, farmers are continually 
finding improved methods to increase pro- 
ductivity. By increased use of machinery 
and more efficient utilization of local 
labor resources, it is expected that part 
of the indicated shortage will be absorbed. 


Of the 45 States which submitted pre- 
season estimates, lO expected shortages 
of seasonal hands at some time during the 
year. Two States, California and Texas, 
indicated possible shortages of more than 
75,000 workers each. States which expect- 
ed shortages of 10,000 or more farm hands 
are Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, New Mexico, 
and Oregon. Those with probable deficits 
of 5,000 to 10,000 include Colorado, Maine, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, and Wash- 
ington. 


ESTIMATED SHORTAGES OF HIRED SEASONAL FARM WORKERS 
EXPRESSED AS PERCENT OF PEAK REQUIREMENTS, 1952 
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SHORTAGES AS PERCENT 
OF PEAK NEEDS 
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Survey of Current Lacal Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Openings Down from May Level 


HE number of job 
i face! in clearance 

by public employment 

offices throughout 
the United States in 
June was slightly lower 
than that of the previ- 
ous month. Specifi- 
cally, as of June ll, 
1952, recruitment was 
in process for 49,939 
jobs. This represents 
a decrease of 2,137 openings or 4.1 percent 
from the May 14 level. 





The number of job orders in clearance 
as of the current reporting period also 
represents a decrease of 14,216 openings 
or 22.2 percent from that of the corres- 
ponding period of a year ago—a decline 
which was reflected in all major nonagri- 
cultural occupational categories. The 
clerical and sales and the semiskilled 
groups show the greatest decline. The 
following table compares the number of 
clearance job openings on June 13, 1951 
with those of June ll, 1952. 





Number of Openings 
in Clearance 


Occupational Groups June 13 June 11 Net Change 
(Non-Farm ) 1951 1952 Number Percent 
TOTAL 64 4155 49,939 14,216 22.2 

Professional and 

managerial 11,582 11,488 - OL - 0.8 

Clerical and sales 9, 397 4,537 —- 4,860 -51.7 

Service 2,420 1,536 - 883 -36.5 

Skilled PPRAGYE| 19,941 - 2,612 -11.6 

Semiskilled 155 97,9 CRYING Go tisAy Hie -31.7 

Unskilled 4,22h Zyeege = 1 6335 -21.6 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 
or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 


ings on these inventories 1s part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 


ment services. 





The high point in the number of job 
clearance orders since the beginning of 
the Korean incident occurred May 30, 1951. 
At that time, there were 65,077 job orders 
in clearance. From this date, there has 
been a downward trend in the number of 
hard-to-fill orders. The trend in clear- 
ance job openings since June 14, 1950 is 
shown below. 


1950 1951 1952 

Jan. 10 36,480 Jan. 9 53,169 

24 37,905 23 55,057 

Feb. 7 40,160 Feb. 6 50,150 

21 42,964 20 50,203 

Mar. 7 46,128 Mar. 5 51,101 

21 50,082 19 51,998 

Ape) (453,494) MAprign 2m olsa so 

aWey Vopr 44, 641 

May 2 60,488 30 49,853 

16 59,837 May 14 52,076 

30 65,077 28 52,990 
June 14 12,186 June 13 64,155 
28 13,306 27 63,610 
July 12 13,825 July 11 61,624 
26 18,033 25 61,788 
Aug. 9 21,896 Aug. 8  62;325 
23 26,379 22 61,384 
Sep. 6 31,944 Sep. 5 59,318 
20 32,934 19 62,891 
Oct. 4). 35,861 Oct. 3 60,704 
18 33,874 17 62,014 
Nov. 1 36,227 31 60,904 
15 36,860 Nov. 14 59,115 
29 32,986 28 57,133 
Dec. 13 32,192 Dec. 12 55,395 
21 335579 26 53,910 


The largest changes in job openings in 
clearance between May and June 1952, oc- 
curred in the unskilled and clerical and 
sales groups. Requests for workers in 
these groups declined from the previous 
month's level by 2,178 openings or 43 per- 
cent and 737 openings or 14 percent, re- 
spectively. On the other hand, there were 
slight increases in demand for workers in 
the skilled and semiskilled groups. Hard- 
to—fill job orders increased in these 
groups by 486 or 2.5 percent and 427 or 4.7 
percent, respectively. Changes in the num- 





ber of job openings in clearance in major 
nonagricultural occupational groups between 
May 14 and June 11, 1952 are shown in the 
following table. 


Number of Openings 


Occupational Groups in Clearance Net Cha 


(Non-Farm) May 14 June 11 Number Percent 
TOTAL 52,076 49,939 —2 137 = #1 
Professional and 
managerial 11,072 11,488 - 214 - 1.8 
Clerical and sales 5 27h 5357 - 737 - 14.0 
Service 1,458 1,537 # 79 # 5-4 
Skilled 19,455 19,941 # 486 # 2.5 
Semiskilled 9,120 9,547 # 427 ft he? 
Unskilled 5,067 2,889 =2,2.78 - 43.0 


Clearance job openings for skilled work- 
ers renained higher than for any other occu- 
pational group. As the above table shows, 
these openings number 19,941 and are 39.9 
percent of the total number of clearance 
orders in all groups. The largest number 
of orders is concentrated in the following 
occupations: Machinists—3,497 in 45 
States, a decline of 67 openings from the 
previous month; machine shop and related 
occupations, n.e.c.--2,801 in 31 States, 
an increase of 83 openings; tool makers 
and die sinkers and setters-—-2,437 in 36 
States, an increase of 114 openings; occu- 
pations in building of aircraft, n.e.c.— 
1,414, in 8 States, an increase of 175 jobs; 
and mechanics and repairmen, airplane-— 
1,026 in 14 States, an increase of 295 
positions, 


The next largest number is in the pro- 
fessional and managerial category. This 
group has 11,488 openings or approximately 
23.0 percent of all hard-to-fill orders. 
Within this group, demand for draftsmen, 
mechanical and electrical engineers make 
up 62.2 percent of total demand for the 
group. Clearance job orders for draftsmen 
are 3,046, an increase of 151 jobs over 
the level of May 14 clearance orders. The 
2 States, Maryland and New Jersey, account 
for 880 openings or 28.9 percent of the de- 
mand for draftsmen. 


The third largest number is in the semi- 
skilled group. Within this category demand 
for lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers 
makes up 55.6 percent of the total demand 
for workers in this group. Job orders in 
clearance for lumbermen, raftsmen, and wood-— 
choppers have increased approximately 2.7 
percent over last month's level as reflected 


by 140 new job openings. Of the total nun- 
ber of job orders for these occupations, 
4,093, or 77.1 percent, came from the State 
of Maine. 


Another important group in this cate- 
gory is machine shop and related occupa- 
tions, n.é.c., with 1,136 clearance job 
orders in 24 States. The number of job 
orders in clearance for these occupations 
has increased 8.2 percent over last month's 
level. A more significant increase in de- 
mand occurred in occupations in building 
of aircraft, n.e.c., which rose 23.8 per- 
cent over the May 14 level. Approximately 
50 percent of the job orders for workers 
in these occupations comes from the State 
of California. 


Of the 4,537 clearance orders placed 
for the clerical and sales group, the de- 
mand for stenographers and typists account- 
ed for 3,341, or 76.7 percent. This de- 
mand came from 38 States with 1,766 or 52.9 
percent of the orders from Illinois, 
Missouri, and the District of Columbia. 
However, the number of hard-to-fill orders 
for stenographers and typists has decreased 
by 535 or 13.8 percent over the previous 
month's total. 


The following table shows the number 
of clearance openings for selected occupa- 
tional fields on the June 13, 1951 and 
June 11, 1952 State Job Inventories. 


SELECTED LOCAL SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS 1/ 


Summary of State Inventories of Job 
Openings Placed in Clearance, June 11,1952 


No. of Clearance 
Openings 


6/13/51 6/11/52 
TOTAL (all groups ) 64,155 49,939 


PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 11,582 11,488 


Occupation 


Authors, Editors and 


Reporters 57 49 
Chemists 94 103 
Engineers, Chemical 161 198 
Engineers, Civil 421 617 
Engineers, Electrical gee, 95495 





No. of Clearance No. of Clearance 


Openings Occupation Openings 
Occupation 6/13/51 6/11/52 mn TS G/RB/A5 loeb /RL/52 


Engineers, Industrial 325 457 Pattern and Model Makers 


Engineers, Mechanical 2904340415609 (except paper) 1,028 971 
Social and Welfare Workers 329 moe Miners and Mining-Machine 
Teachers, Primary School Operators 443 BS 
and Kindergarten 54 123 Carpenters 399 Sily 
Teachers and Instructors, Painters, Construction and 
NeC ole 705 106 Maintenance 247 143 
Trained Nurses he 192 Plumbers, Gas Fitters and 
Natural Scientist, ne@ecle 160 231 Steam Fitters 352 298 
Commercial Artists 25 102 Mechanics and Repairmen, 
Draftsmen Oe DAD Ad 5045 Airplane 884 1,026 
Laboratory Technicians and Mechanics and Repairmen, 
Assistants 139 213 Motor Vehicles 547 523 
Semiprofessional Occupations, Mechanics and Repairmen, 
NeSele 473 561 NeG «Ce 961 77S 
Managers and Officials, n.e.c.lll 125 Tool Sharpeners and 
Others 1,083 1,009 Dressers Ly aoe 
Foremen, Manufacturing BREAN! UA 
CLERICAL AND SALES 99397 44937 Other ep sisi evan yee 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers SEMISKILLED 13,979 9,547 
(except bank cashiers) 189 161 
Office Machine Operators 284 223 Occupations’ in Fabrication 
Statistical Clerks and of Textile Products,nee.c. 499 279 
Compilers SI; 208 Lumbermen, Raftsmen and 
Stenographers and typists 7,692 3,341 Woodchoppers 2/ 8,738 55307 
Other 1,199 604 Machine Shop and Related 
Occupations, n.eec. Lach eae 
SERVICE 2,420 1,537 | Structural and Ornamental 
Metal Workers 69 112 
SKILLED 22,553 19,941 Occup. in Mech. Treat. of 
Metals (rolling, stamping, 146 103 
Weavers, Textile 114 116 forging, pressing, etc.),nec. 
Machinists Alene 2549s Occupations in Building of 
Toolmakers and Die Sinkers , Aircraft, ne@eCe 299) es ou 
and Setters P54 (Curse sno7 Chauffeurs and Drivers, Bus, 
Machine Shop and Related Taxi, Truck and Tractor 84 Ly 
Occupations, neeeCe 2,785 2,801 Attendant, Filling Stations 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, and Parking Lots 45 204 
and Sheet Metal Workers 683 517 Other PA swloy alaest: 
Molders 681 186 
Boilermakers 102 129 UNSKILLED 49224 2,889 
Structural and Ornamental 
Metal Workers 492 548 
Welders and Flame Cutters 871 780 
Occup. in Mech. Treat. of n.e.c. Occupation not elsewhere classified. 
etal (rolling, stamping, hema ee ene ee 
forging, pressing,etc.)n el eS 269 PLY or more openings on the State inventories are shown 
Blectricians 870715 ee ete aoa 
Occupations in Manufacture 2/ Generally, about 75 percent of the clearance openings 


‘ in this category are continuously filled by Canadian 
of Radios Phonographs and workers. The remainder represent currently unfilled 


and Accessories 84 205 openings. However, under existing arrangements, em- 


* s * * ployers are legally obliged to make job_openings filled 
Occupations in Building of by Canadian labor available to any qualified American 


Aircraft, Nel eCe 1,448 1,414 workers seeking such employment. 
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Subject Employers, Wage Reports and 


Audits of Employer Records 


January-March 1952 


After reaching an all-time high at the 
close of. 1951, the number of employers 
subject to State unemployment insurance 
laws edged downward $,200 to 1,515,600 as 
of March 31, 1952. Such employers have 
shown a small but steady over-all increase 
over the past several years. Employers 
subject to State unemployment insurance 
laws at the close of the January-March 
quarter in recent years numbered 1,356,900 
in 1948, 1,420,800 in 1949, 1,449,800 in 
1950, and 1,492,800 in 1951. 


Net changes from quarter to quarter 
in the number of subject employers have 
been relatively small. However, substan- 
tial numbers of employers are usually 
added to an removed from the rolls each 
quarter. Developments which may contri- 
bute to additions to the number of subject 
employers include (1) the opening of a new 
business; (2) changes in the coverage pro- 
visions of State laws; (3) an increase in 
the number of employees or size of pay- 
roll which will bring a non-subject em- 
ployer within the minimum size-of-firn 
coverage provisions of the law; (4) a 
change in the legal status of an employer 
already subject, such as from a partner- 
ship to a corporation; and (5) a change in 
ownership of a firm already subject to the 
law. 


State employment security agencies 
made more than 134,100 employer status 
determinations during the first quarter 
of 1952, resulting in the liability of 
approximately 65,650 employers and the 
termination of liability of more than 
68,450 other employers. Included among 
the employers having their liability 
terminated were those who discontinued 
their business, and employers who no 


215535 O- 52-4 


longer come within the coverage provisions 
of their State law. Approximately 92.7 
percent of the 65,700 employers determined 
to be subject to their respective State 
unemployment insurance laws were notified 
of their liability within 12 months of the 
date when they first fulfilled the statu- 
tory conditions of liability. 


During the January-March 1952 period, 
nearly 51 million employee wage items-- 
about two million fewer than in the pre- 
ceding quarter--were received by State 
employment security agencies. Each of 
these items represent a statement of wages 
for which, as a result of regular pro- 
cessing, a separate wage record is kept by 
employee name or number. While the 
majority of States experienced a reduction 
in the number of wage items received 
during the quarter, the decreases in 
three large States--Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania--amomted to more 
than one-half the decline for the Nation 
as a whole. The reductions in these 
States were offset in part by an increase 
of nearly 900,000 in Washington. This 
increase reflected the receipt of wage 
items from selected employers who submit 
annual wage reports. 


Separation wage reports received 
during the January-March 1952 quarter 
totaled 856,800 as compared with 597,200 
in the preceding quarter. Of the 15 
States which received such reports during 


‘the quarter only Kansas and Wisconsin did 


not share in the inorease. In Ohio, 
separation and wage reports received 
jumped from 5,600 in October-December 1951 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Disqualifications for Unemployment Benefits 


January-March 1952 


Following the pattern of previous 
years, disqualifications imposed on unem- 
ployment insurance claimants showed a 
sharp upswing during the first quarter of 
1952. The 313,700 disqualifications 
during January-March 1952 reflected an in- 
crease of nearly one-fourth over the 
number in October-Vecember, and repre- 
sented the largest quarterly volume since 
April-June 1950. ‘The rise in disqualifi- 
cations was accompanied by an even greater 
relative increase in claimant contacts-- 
up 32 percent to 19 million. As a result, 
the disqualification rate (ratio of dis- 
qualifications per 1,000 claimant contacts) 
declined from 17.6 in October-December 
1951 to 16.5 in January-March 1952. This 
was considerably below the rate for the 
same quarter a year ago when there were 
19.6 disqualifications for every 1,000 
claimant contacts. 


Altogether, 36 States showed a decline 
in their disqualification ratio between 
the last quarter of 1951 and the first 
quarter of 1952 even though only two 
States--Alabama and Florida--experienced 
a reduction in the number of disqualifica- 
tions imposed between the two periods. In 
Alaska, South Carolina, West Virginia, and 
six midwestern States, the disqualification 
ratio dropped by more than 10 points. As 
in previous Quarters, the ratio of dis- 


Issue 


Voluntary quit. esoeeeoeveeeoeeoe eevee 
Mis GOnd UGC eletcle erste eo cveletecsls oe 0 6 
Refusal of suitable work...... 


Ability and availability...... 
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qualifications to claimant contacts varied 
widely among the States, ranging from less 
than 8 per 1,000 in Alaska, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, and Oregon to more than 30 
per 1,000 in Colorado, the District of 
Columbia, Ohio, and South Carolina. Among 
the larger States, the disqualification 
rate was below the national average in 
Pennsylvania (8.3), Massachusetts (12.3), 
and California (16.0), while the ratios of 
35.5 in Ohio, 19.8 in Illinois, 18.6 in 
Michigan, and 16.7 in New York were above 
the national average. These seven large 
States accounted for nearly three-fifths 
of all disqualifications in the Nation. 


The sharp rise in the total number of 
disqualifications resulted from an in- 
orease in those disqualifications involv- 
ing the issues of voluntary quit, mis- 
conduct, and ability and availability for 
work, which more than offset a small de- 
cline in the number of disqualifications 
imposed for refusal of suitable work. 
During the first quarter in each of the 
preceding six years, total disqualifica- 
tions have increased while disqualifica- 
tions involving the suitable work issue 
have declined. The number of disqualifi- 
cations imposed for each of the four 
principal issues during January-March 1952 
and the relative changes from selected 
prior quarters were as follows: 


Percentage change froms 
Oct.-Dec. Jan-Mar. 


Jan-Mar. 
1952 1951 1961 
106,000 + Sie S + 25.9 
33,600 + 52.5 Tee 
20,500 - gel Pen ee 
125,900 ++ 19.6 Tee tL 





During January-March 1952, the rela- 
tive distribution of disqualifications 
among the four principal issuss varied as 
follows from the preceding quarter and 
the January-March quarter a year ago. 


Ability and availability for work was 
the dominant issue in 26 States and 
Hawaii, including 14 States where this 
issue accounted for more than one-half of 
all disqualifications. In New fork, this 
issue outnumbered any other single issue 
by almost 2.5 to 1, and in Illinois by 


more than 5 tol. In the remaining 23 
States and Alaska, including such large 
States as Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, voluntary quit was the 
chief issus. In all but two States-- 
Missouri and Ohio--volutary quit and 
ability and availability for work wera 
the two issues most frequently involved 
in the disqualifications imposed on 
claimants for umemployment benefits. In 
these two States, however, disqualifica- 
tions for misconduct outnumbered those 
imposed for not being able and available 
for work. 


Percent of total disqualifications 


Jan.-Mar. Oct.-Dec. Jan.-Mar. 
Issue 1952 1951 1951 
Voluntary quit. ccrccccvce 34 31 29 
Misconducteccecccesccccce tf 9 9 
Sil CADLOSWOPK cc cedcee ewes fi 8 7 
Able and available...cec. 40 42 44 





SUBJECT EMPLOYERS, WAGE REPORTS AND AUDITS OF EMPLOYER RECORDS 


(Continued from page 25) 


to 122,500 in the ourrent quarter, pri- 
marily as a result of procedural changes. 
Approximately 96.4 percent of all separa- 
tion wage reports received during the 
Quarter were requested by the State 
agencies, the remainder were automatically 
received. Only three States--Idaho, 
Kansas, and New Jersey--used automatic 
wage and separation reporting exclusively 
during the quarter. 


A total of 29,800 audits of subject 
employers' books and records covering 
168,000 calendar quarters were made during 
the January-March 1952 period. This com- 
pared with 20,400 such audits made in the 
preceding quarter. These audits consisted 


of the examination and verification of 
wazes which were taxable, the contribu- 
tions due, and, whsrever applicable, the 
interest and penalties required under the 
various State unemployment insurance laws. 
Of the 29,800 audits made during the quar- 
ter, 11,300 (38 percent) were complete 
while the remainder were test audits. 


On March 31, 1952, a total of 36,300 
Subject employers had not submitted con- 
tribution reports covering wages for one 
or more preceding quarters and wers con- 
Sidered delinquent. This represented 2.4 
percent of the 1,518,900 subject employers 
liable for contribution reports on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 

at 





Review of Experience Rating, 1951 


Introduction 


Despite the high level of employment 
and a substantial reduction in benefit ex- 
penditures in 1951, the national average 
employer tax rate for unemployment insur- 
ance contributions rose to an estimated 1.6 
percent of taxable wages, compared with 1.5 
percent for 1950. The business decline of 
1949-1950 was the underlying factor contri- 
buting to this increase, since current em- 
ployer tax rates are based on prior unem- 
ployment experience. 
the four States which had suspended reduced 
rates in 1950 continued to do so in 1951 
and were joined by another, Massachusetts, 
which also suspended reduced rates. The 
effects of adverse employer experience were 
of fset, however, in several States by the 
enactment of lower rate schedules than 
those in effect in 1950. 


The slightly higher average contribu- 
tion rate coupled with a sharp rise in the 
aggregate amount of taxable wages, resulted 
in a record annual yield in revenue of $1.5 
billion, an increase of 25 percent over 
1950. Yet, had all employers been taxed at 
the standard rate of 2.7 percent, revenue 
would have totaled approximately $2.5 bil- 
lion. Thus, employers saved a billion dol- 
lars in 1951 through the operation of the 
experience-rating plans. The aggregate 
amount saved was equal to that of 1950 al- 
though the percentage reduction in revenue 
was less, 41 percent vs. 45 percent (table 
2). This seeming paradox was due to the 
greatly expanded taxable pay rolls in 1951 
against which the lesser percentage reduc-— 
tion was applied. 


In the 47 States which assigned reduced 
rates in 1951, more than 69 percent of the 
employers were eligible for rate modifica- 


Tables discussed in this article 
appear on pages 44 through 48. 
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In addition, three of. 


tion (table 3) as compared with 64 percent 
in 1950. The proportion of rated accounts 
to the total number began to taper off as 
the large number of newly covered firms in 
the early postwar years completed the 3 
years of experience generally required to 
become eligible for reduced tax rates. Of 
those 6ligible for rate modification in 
1951, almost 80 percent were assigned rates 
below 2.7 percent. 


The accompanying analysis and tables 
provide a detailed account of the operation 
of the experience-rating plans among the 
various States in 1951. 


Economic influences on Rates 


a 

Under all of the experience-rating 
plans, the heavy unemployment experience of 
1949-1950 figured greatly in the computa- 
tion of individual employer experience ra- 
tios. Equally important, however, were the 
rapidly expanding taxable payrolls. The 
aggregate or average payrolls for the last 
3 or 5 years are used in computing ratios 
as indicators of employer experience and 
State fund adequacy. Taken together, these 
two factors had considerable influence on 
1951 tax rates. 


In States using the reserve-ratio plan, 
a smaller excess of contributions over bene- 
fits, reflecting the heavy benefit outlays 
of 1949 and 1950, together with the in- 
creased taxable payrolls, resulted in lower 
reserve ratios for many employers; a high 
reserve ratio indicates favorable experi- 
ence. Lower individual reserve ratios are 
reflected in the higher 1951 average tax 
rates of seven States although the rate 
schedules used were the same as those in ef- 
fect during 1950. 1/ In each of these. 
States, the proportion of rated employers 


1/ Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, Nevada, 


New Jersey, Ohio, and South Carolina. 





assigned rates below 1.0 percent decreased 
while the proportion at 2.7 percent or 
above increased. Lower ratios were also 
experienced by some rated employers in more 
than one-third of the reserve-ratio States 
where both the tax schedule and the average 
tax rate went unchanged; in all but two of 
these 2/ the proportion of employers as- 
signed tax rates below 1.0 percent declined 
from 1950. 


For States operating under the benefit 
ratio and benefit-wage ratio plans, a rise 
in taxable payrolls produces a different 
effect. In these States, low ratios are 
indicative of favorable experience, and 
rising taxable payrolls sharpen this eéf- 
fect. The heavy benefit expenditures of 
1949 and 1950, however, more than offset 
the effects of rising payrolls in most 
States using these two experience-rating 
plans. In Michigan, Minnesota, and Vermont, 


2/ Indiana and New Mexico. 


where the computation of the employer's 
benefit ratio is based on benefit payments 
made in the last 3 years, the heavier bene- 
fit expenditures for all or part of 1950 
were substituted for the smaller outlays of 
1947; the result was higher 1951 average 
tax rates in these three States. A similar 
substitution of 1950 for 1947 as reflected 
in the experience of the benefit-wage ratio 
States. The primary reason for the rise in 
the State factors of Delaware, Illinois, 
and Virginia was the 1949-1950 experience. 


Another economic factor influencing the . 
average tax rate may be found in the chang- 
ing proportion between rated and unrated 
employers (table 3). In 1945, the number 
of rated employers in 43 States 3/ repre- 
sented 68 percent of the total number 
covered. During the first 3 postwar years, 
a sharp increase in the total number of 
covered employers developed, due partly 
to the extension of coverage to small firms 


CHART A. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RATED FIRMS 
IN EACH MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION BY RATE GROUPS, 195I 
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in Maryland, California, and New Jersey. 
In the main, however, the rise was due to 
the general expansion in our civilian écon- 
omy. The proportion of rated accounts at 
first declined, a reflection of the re- 
quirement that an employer have 3 years of 
covered experience before his rates may be 
modified. The decline was reversed in 
1949. By 1951, most of the newly-covered 
employers had become eligible for rate 
modification and the proportion of rated 
accounts returned to its 1945 level. The 
following table shows the postwar trend 

in the growth of "all accounts" and of 
rated accounts for the 43 States: 


Annual percentage 


increase Proportion 

All Rated of rated 

Year accounts accounts accounts 
1946 1/ 6.9 (4.0) 52 67 
Lon]. L/131.00(1 27) 1.6 53 
1948 Lise 7.0 50 
1949 ou T/ ap Oe2e Os diame 
1950 233 1/ 26.8 (10.9) 6 
1951 ory 7 69 


1/ Figures in parentheses exclude the ef- 


fect of extension of coverage to small 
firms in Maryland (1946) and California 
and New Jersey (1947). 





These data also indicate that the propor- 
tion of rated accounts will soon begin to 
taper off at a more normal level. 


Rate Variation Among Employers 


Tax rates may vary among employers for 
reasons that may or may not bear directly 
on employment experience. First, there 
are wide differences between States in the 


minimum reduced rate available to employers 


as well as in the amount of qualifying ex- 
perience needed for each reduced rate. Such 
variations may reflect differences in the 
industrial patterns among the States which 
tend to govern the impact of economic fluc- 
tuations. Second, rates vary among employ- 


3/ To retain comparability, only the 43 


States which assigned reduced ratés in 
each of the years 1945 through 1951 are 
represented in this discussion. 
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ers in different industries due mainly to 
seasonal factors. Finally, rates may vary 
among employers according to the size of 
firm. Generally, the larger firms tend to 
have better employment experience because 
they usually represent older businesses 
that have been able to establish and follow 
more consistent employment practices. 


State differences. Reduced rates were 
suspended in Alaska, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Rhode Island in 1951, and all em- 
ployers in these States were assigned the 
standard rate of 2.7 percent. On the other 
hand, employers with the most favorable ex- 
perience could get "zero" tax rates in nine 
States and rates of less than 0.5 percent 
in well over half of the States (table 2). 
No rates below 1.0 percent were obtainable 
in five States which assigned reduced rates 
in 1951. In three of these States--ldaho, 
Michigan, and Montana--the statute does not 
permit rates below 1.0 percent at any time, 
but in California and Washington, rates be- 
low 1.0 percent were unavailable to employ- 
ers because of the condition of the State 
fund. Only five States assigned rates 
above 2.7 percent in 1951 (table 3). Ex- 
cept in Michigan, the number of employers 
assigned the higher rates was negligible. 
In all five States, assignment of above- 
standard rates to employers was made for 
unusually bad employment experience. 


A less obvious factor causing rate dif- 
ferences between States involves the number 
of rates available to employers between the 
minimum and maximum reduced rates. Texas 
had the greatest number in 1951 (26 reduced 
rates ranging from 0.1 percent to 2.6 per- 
cent). At the other extreme were Hawaii, 
Kentucky, and New Mexico, each of which had 
only three reduced rates; six States 4/ had 
only four. Where reduced rates are few in 
number, the qualifying experience ratios 
for each rate may, and usually do, extend 
over a wider range. For example, in Penn- 
sylvania's 1951 rate schedule (11 reduced 
rates ranging from 0.5 to 2.5 percent for 
reserve ratios of from 9 or more to 4 per- 
cent) only an additional 0.5 percentage 
points in the reserve ratio were needed to 
qualify for each lower rate, whereas, in 
New Jersey's schedule (8 reduced rates 
ranging from 0.3 to 2.4 percent for reserve 


z 
L/ Arizona, California, Idaho, lowa, Kansas, 
and Montana. 


ratios of from 9 or more to zero percent) 
one full vercentage point was needed to 
qualify for each lower tax rate. . 


industry differences, Although indus- 


try classification is not specifically con- 
sidered in the modification of tax rates, 
the very nature of certain industries deter- 
mines largcly the employment experience of 
firms in these groups. Table 4 shows the 
distribution of accounts cross-classified 
by tax rate and by industry. The degree of 
stability and seasonal tendencies are part- 
ly reflected in the proportion of active 
accounts which are eligible for reduced 
rates and the proportion of eligible ac- 
counts actually assigned reduced rates. 
Disregarding the miscellaneous category, 
only a little more than 50 percent of the 
active employers in the less stable con- 
struction group were rated compared with 

77 percent of the employers in the finance, 
insurance, and real estate group. The low 
proportion of rated employers in the former 
may be an indication of the relatively high 
rate of turn-over among construction fims; 
many do not remain in business long enough 
to qualify for reduced rates. 


The proportion of rated accounts re- 
céiving reduced rates follows a similar 
pattern. Here, also, the construction 
group is the lowest (63.6 percent), where- 
as, all but 10 percent of the employers in 
the finance and insurance group received 
reduced rates. The table, together with 
chart A, also shows that a majority of the 
rated accounts among the industries less 
subject to seasonal variations tended to be 
concentrated around the lowest tax rates; 
in the trade and finance groups, 50 percent 
or more of the rated accounts were assigned 
tax rates below 1.0 percent. 


Size-of-firm differences.--Some varia- 
tion in tax rates among firms of different 
size is indicated by table 5 and chart B. 
As in 1950, proportionately more of the 
larger firms (taxable pay rolls of $1 mil- 
lion and over) were assigned reduced rates 
than were the smaller firms. But unlike 


1950 when this category had the highest pro- 


portion of accounts with zero rates, in 
1951 that position fell to a much smaller 
group (firms with pay rolls of $20,000 to 
$49,999). The proportion of zero-rated 
accounts in each group, however, was high- 
er than the preceding year. The size-of- 





firm group with pay rolls of $20,000 to 
$49,999 also had the largest proportion of 
accounts receiving rates below 1.0 percent. 
Generally, however, relatively more of the 
smaller firms tended to receive higher 


rates. More than one-fourth of the less- 
than-$5,000 group were assigned a tax rate 
of 2.7 percent or more as were almost one- 
fourth of the $5,000-$9,999 group. The 
proportion receiving higher tax rates 
dropped sharply as the pay roll size in- 
creased, 


Noneconomic Influencsés on Rates 


Legal Provisions 


Nhile all experience-rating plans are 
designed to measure an employer's individual 
experience, many States also incluce in the 
financing provisions of their laws addition- 
al criteria for assigning tax rates. Such 
criteria generally take the form of several 
rate schedules, each applicable at some spe- 
cified condition of the State reserve fund. 
Thus, many or all employers may be assigned 
higher rates should the fund drop below a 
specified level, or, conversely, lower 
rates when the fund rises above a certain 
level. Employers in 12 States were affect— 
ed by such fund protective devices in 195l. 
Another type of provision permits an employ- 
er to contribute voluntarily, amounts of 
money to his account to give him a more 
favorable experience ratio so that he may 
become elizible for a lower rate than that 
required by his experience. These volun- 
tary contributions are used to offset 
charges against the employer's experisn.e- 
rating account. Nineteen States permit ed 
this type of contribution in 1951. 


Massachusetts suspended reduced rates 
in 1951 because the fund balance had fallen 
below the "floor" specified in its law; 
Alaska, New York, and Rhode Island con- 
tinued their suspension of reduced rates. 
Connecticut, West Virginia, and Wyoming 
shifted to less favorable rate schedules 
than those used in 1950 because of the sta- 
tus of their fund balances, while Tennessee 
shifted to a more favorable schedule for 
the same reason. 


Connecticut, where the applicable tax- 
rate schedule is governed by the ratio of 
the fund balance to an aggregate 3-year tax- 
able pay roll, shifted froma schedule of 
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12 reduced rates ranging from 0.5 to 1.6 
percent to one of like number ranging from 


0.9 to 2.55 percent. As a result of this 
change only 34 percent (table 3) of the 
Connecticut rated employers had tax rates 
below 1.0 percent as compared with 60 per- 
cent in 1950; and the average rate rose 
from 1.2 percent in 1950 to 1.8 percent in 
1951. 


In West Virginia, a single schedule of 
ll reduced tax rates ranging from zero to 
2.4 percent is adjusted’ downward whenever 
the reserve fund balance reaches various 
levels starting at $80 million. An employ- 
er, who in 1950 was assigned a tax rate two 
steps below the normal rate, received only 
a one-step decrease for the same experience 
reserve ratio in 1951. Thus, while in 1950 
more than two-thirds of the rated employers 
were assigned tax rates below 1.0 percent, 
only one-half were in this category in 1951. 
The average tax rate in West Virginia rose 
from 1.0 percent to 1.3 percent. 


Wyoming, which has three schedules of 
reduced rates, with each applicable when 
the fund balance is at specified percent- 
ages of taxable wages, shifted from its 
most favorable schedule (6 reduced rates 
ranging from 0.2 to 2.2 percent) used in 
1950 to its next most favorable schedule (6 
reduced rates ranging from 0.5 to 2.3 per- 
cent). The shift to a higher schedule re- 
sulted in an increase from 1.0 percent to 
1.3 percent in the State-wide average rate. 


In each of these three States, the 
shift to a less favorable schedule was, to 
a great extent, responsible for the rise in 
average tax rate. On the other hand, 
Tennessee's shift to a more favorable sched- 
ule when the fund balance reached $100 mil- 
lion or more, failed to bring about a de- 
cline in its average tax rate. The fact 
that the rate year begins on July 1 instead 
of January 1 partly accounts for this dif- 
ference. Even so, the proportion of em- 
ployers in Tennesseé who were assigned 
rates below 1.0 percent increased only 
slightly from 33 percent in 1950 to 35 per- 
cent in 1951, despite the fact that the 
schedule used in 1951 had two rates below 
1.0 percent (0.50 and 0.75 percent) while 
the schedule used in 1950 had only one 
such rate (0.75 percent). The negligible 
effect of this shift to a more favorable 
schedule is due to the adverse experience 
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of many employers in the two preceding 


years whicn prevented them from qualifying 


for the lower rates, 


The States which operate under the bene- 
fit-wage ratio experience-rating formula 
have a single schedule of reduced tax rates, 
with the assigned rate applicable to each 
experience ratio varying as the Stats fac- 


tor changes. 5/ In three such States-~Dela- 
ware, Illinois, and Virginia--the State 
factor rose in 1951. Illinois' change was 
the most significant of the three, and is 
reflected in the rise of the average rate 
from 0.76 percent in 1950 to 1.1 percent in 
1951. Only about one-half of the rated em- 
ployers in Illinois in 1951 were assigned 
rates below 1.0 percent compared with near- 
ly three-fourths in 1950. An employer 
whose qualifying experience ratio was iden- 
tical in 1950 would in some instances have 
received a tax rate 0.25 percentage points 
higher in 1951. Because of the 1949-1950 
economic decline, however, many employers! 
experience ratios were not identical. 


Tax reduction in the State of Washington 
is effected through a distribution of sur- 
plus in the form of experience-rating cred- 
its. No sufficient surplus was available 
for distribution in the rate years begin- 
ning in 1949 and 1950 so that all employers 
contributed at the rate of 2.7 percent. A 
substantial amount was available for dis- 
tribution effective July 1, 1951. Although 
no specific schedule of reduced rates is 
provided, the experience rating credits 
were converted to 5 reduced rates ranging 
from 1.42 to 2.30 percent. The surplus 
distribution accounts for the drop in 
Washington's average rate to 1.9 percent 
(table 2). 


The effect of voluntary contributions 
is excluded from the 1951 average tax 
rates shown in table 2. However, available 
data indicate that when the voluntary con- 
tributions paid are added to regular con- 
tributions the average tax rate shown will 
be raised by 0.1 to 0.2 percentage points 
in Hawaii, Minnesota, and South Dakota 


5] The State factor is the ratio of total 


benefits paid to total benefit wages, 
i.e., to the taxable wages earned by the 
benefit recipients during a period of 
time, usually the last 3 years. 





where the practice of making voluntary pay- 


ménts is more prevalent. Minnesota's ex- 
perience with voluntary contributions is 
illustrated by the table below which shows 
a distribution of all eligible employers by 
tax rate in 1951 before and after the volun- 
tary contributions were considered in the 
computations. By utilizing the voluntary 
contributions provision of their law, rated 
employers in Minnesota were able to reduce 
their average tax rate for 1951 from an es- 
timated 1.1 percent to 0.6 percent. 


Number of employers 





Before After 
Tax Rate volunt ary voluntary 
contributions contributions 
0 -0.9 16,677 18, 302 
1.0 -1.9 1,420 667 
2.0 — 2.6 603 334 
ant 5,661 5,058 





New Legislation 


All but four State legislatures met in 
1951, 6/ and many changes were made in the 
financing provisions of the State employ- 
ment security laws. These amendments, for 
the most part, resulted in the reduction of 
contribution rates for some or most employ- 
ers, Significant changes were made in the 
over-all experience-rating plans of two 
States--Massachusetts and New York--but 
most amendments were concerned with the 
downward adjustment of existing rate sched- 
ules. The effective dates of most of the 
1951 amendments were postponed until 1952. 
However, a few States made changes in rate 
schedules which affected 1951 tax rates. 


The Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Virginia legislatures did not meet 
in 1951. 
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Massachusetts and New York made sweép- 
ing changes in their experience-rating 
plans. Massachusetts changed from a bene- 
fit wage ratio to a reserve ratio formula 
for experience-rating purposes but will 
continue the suspension of reduced rates 
in 1952. As a substitute for tax credits, 
issued to employers against contributions 
due, New York provided for eight schedules 
of reduced rates, each applicable at speci- 
fied ratios of fund balances to taxable 
wages. For measuring employer expsrience, 
New York retained the quarterly pay roll 
decline and age factors but substituted a 
reserve-ratio factor for the benefit—waze 
ratio and added an annual pay roll decline 
factor. 


Florida added a new tax rate of zero 
percent to the most favorable schedule and 
O.1 percent to the next most favorable 
schedule for enployers whose benefit ratio 
(benefits paid as a percent of taxable 
wages) is zero, effective July 1, 1951. 

The most favorable tax schedule was in ef- 
fect throughout 1951, so that 1,318 employ- 
ers with a zero benefit ratio and whose as- 
signed tax rate was 0.1 percent for the 
first 6 months, paid no taxes for the last 
half of the year. This change, however, 
had very little effect on the State-wide 
average contribution rate for 195l. 


Georgia is requiring a rate of 2.7 per- 
cent in 1951 and 1952 against that part of 
an employer's taxable pay roll which is in 
excess of a specified amount based on his 
1948 pay roll. The requirement is intended 
to cover the added risk created by abnormal 
pay roll expansions during the defense pro- 
gram and is similar to the war-risk contri- 
bution provisions which were in effect in a 
few States during World War II. The effect 
of this provision on Georgia's 1951 average 
tax rate has not been ascertained. 


Iowa, whose reserve fund has been among 
the most favorable, enacted amendments which 
reduced the average tax rate from 1.3 per 
cent in 1950 to 0.4 percent in 1951. The 
reserve ratio requirements for each reduced 
rate in the most favorable schedule were 
lowered by 5 percentage points; for example, 
employers who needed reserve ratios of 15 
percent to get zero rates in 1950 needed 
only 10 percent for such rates in 1951. 
Iowa eliminated its penalty tax rate of 3.6 
percent which had been assigned to more 
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than 2 percent of the rated employers in 


1950. A third rate schedule was added 
which would cut all reduced rates by one- 
half whenever the employment insurance 
trust fund equals $110 million, remaining 
in effect until the fund falls to $70 mil- 
lion. This schedule could become effective 
in the near future; at the end of 1951, 
Iowa's trust fund amounted to $105 million. 


North Carolina changed from a single 
schedule of 8 reduced rates to a schedule 
of 6 reduced rates ranging from 0.1 to 1.8 
percent, The reserve ratio requirements 
for reduced rates were also lowered. These 
amendments brought a reduction in the aver- 
age rate from 1.6 percent in 1950 to 1.5 
percent in 1951 (table 2). The lowered 
ratio requirements were especially effec-— 
tive in increasing the proportion of em- 
ployers with rates of less than 1.0 percent 
from 37 percent in 1950 to 63 percent in 
1951 (table 3). 


Pennsylvania changed from 14 schedules 
of reduced rates, applicable at specified 
ratios of the State reserve fund balances 
to taxable wages, to 4 schedules, each ap- 
plicable when the fund is at specified dol- 
lar levels. The second most favorable : 
schedule, applicable when the fund balance 
is $420 million or more, was in effect dur- 
ing 1951. It has ll reduced rates ranging 
from 0.5 to 2.5 percent, With the former 
provisions in force, the 1951 average rate 
was expected to rise to about 2.1 percent 
because of a decline in the ratio of the 
fund balance to pay rolls. Under normal 
application of the new provisions, the 1951 
average rate would have remained substan-— 
tially unchanged from the 1950 average of 
1.0 percent. However, because of the enact- 
ment of the new provisions late in 1951, 
which were made retroactive to the first of — 
the year, employers had already made sub- 
stantial payments at the higher rates pre- — 
viously assigned. Transitional provisions, ~ 
therefore » were enacted which allowed em- 
ployers to usé any overpayments as credits — 
against subséquént contributions due. The © 
1951 average tax rate of 1.6 percent (table 
2) is higher because of the overpayments; 
credits for the overpayments can be used in 
1952 and will cause that year's rate to be 
correspondingly lower. 5, 

The remaining 1951 legislative amend- 
ments had no effect on 1951 rates. These 
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THE civilian labor force jumped by 1.6 million in June 
to 64.4 million. At this level the civilian labor force 
in June of this year was 600,000 above that of June 
1951, but 500,000 below the pre-Korean June of 1950. 
The rise was seasonal reflecting a particularly sharp 
expansion in agricultural activity. 


Total employment rose to 62.6 million in June tying 
the record of August 1951. The increase lifted the 
June level 1.4 million above that of May and 600,000 
above that of June 1951. Nearly all of the increase 
occurred in agricultural employment which rose 1.2 
million to 8.2 million, the highest level since 1950. 
Nonagricultural employment rose 200,000 over the 
month to 54.4 million, The increase over June 1951 
was 600,000. 


Unemployment rose less than seasonally when it edged 
up by only 200,000 to 1.8 million despite the influx in- 
to the labor force of youth leaving school. At 1.8 mil- 
lion, unemployment this June was, at the lowest level 
for the month in the postwar period and was 200,000 
below the 2 million unemployed in June of last year. 
Only 2.8 percent of the labor force was wnemployed in 
June. 


Insured unemployment declined again in June dropping 
by 56,900 to 1,044,000 during the sample week. De- 
clines were general with most States participating in 
the drop. Heaviest relative insured unemployment 
was reported for Rhode Island at 7.7 percent but this 
represented a drop from the 8.1 percent of May. For 
the country as a whole, insured unemployment repre- 
sented 3.0 percent of average monthly covered em- 
ployment. 
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S the new fiscal year began, the work 

stoppage in the steel industry entered. 

its sixth week, Agreements had been 
reached and work resumed in over 30 
small companies--but the situation con- 
tinued unchanged with ‘‘Big Steel.’’ Steel 
production was down to about 13 percent 
of capacity, as compared to over 102 per- 
cent before the strike. The effect of the 
strike on other industries, however, was 
difficult to assess. Lay-offs in railroad, 
coal, limestone and firebrick industries 
were the first to be reported. By the end 
of June lay-offs were announced in a num- 
ber of metal-using industries, particularly 
automobiles, but employment offices re- 
ported only small-rises in unemployment 
insurance claims attributable to steel 
shortages. Rather, metalworking indus- 


tries appeared to have been able, in gen- 
eral, to meet production requirements 


from inventories. Employmentwise, the 
picture was confused by widespread vaca- 
tion and holiday shutdowns, 


Teed 


MILLIONS MILLIONS 
25 


Steel inventories are being reduced, how- 
ever, and a long continuance of the steel 
dispute could result in widespread lay- 
offs in steel working industries. In an © 
effort to minimize the effects of the loss 
of steel, Government developed plans for 
meeting the needs of defense industry; 
postponed earlier plans to increase steel 
supplies available to the construction in- 
dustry; and suspended inventory restric- 


Source: Department of Labo 
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400 400 tions on copper and aluminum for the du- 
ration in order to facilitate the use of 

350 350 substitute materials. 

300 300 Congress completed its work and ad- 
journed, Many of its actions, as always, 
have economic and labor market implica- © 

250 250 | tions, The President’s emergency powers 
were extended until April 1, 1953. A com- 

200 200 promise economic controls bill extended 

= = 8 8 QUARTERS price and wage controls--in a weakened 


form--for 10 months and most other pro- © 
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visions for a year--including authority to 
grant priorities and defense production 
loans, and to continue Regulation X, Fed- 
eral rent controls were abolished in all 
but critical defense areas, effective Sep- 
tember 30 of this year. Veterans of the 
Korean dispute were voted ‘‘G.I. Benefits’’ 
similar to those of World War II veterans 
and military pay was increased. Retired 
Federal Civil Service workers were 
granted a pension increase as were some 
4.5 million persons receiving Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance benefits. Public 
assistance payments under the Social Se- 
curity law were also raised. 


Appropriations bills passed by Congress 
included $46.6 billion for the Armed Serv- 
ices, a cut of $4.8 billion from the $51.4 
billion requested by the President. The 
defense housing program was backed by 
$1.4 billion more in Federal funds--most 
of this was for mortgage insurance--but 
only 35,000 public housing units may be 
started, as compared with 50,000 in the 
year just ending. Farm price supports 
were continued. 


Meanwhile defense production increased 


sharply in the second quarter despite some. 


reported difficulty in obtaining steel to- 
wards the end of that period; consumer 
purchasing revived; and employment and 
output picked up in the long dormant tex- 
tile and shoe industries. 


Continued high levels of investment in new 
plant and equipment are expected through 
the third quarter of this year according to 
the latest survey of ‘‘Business Plans.’’ 
Current spending plans indicate record ex- 
penditures during the second and third 


quarters with a 9 months’ outlay of $18.1 
billion anticipated, 9 percent above ex- 
penditures for the first 9 months of 1951. 
Previous surveys anticipated a somewhat 
lower volume and an earlier tapering off, 
Areawise improved employment conditions 
- resulted in two labor market areas being 
_removed from the labor surplus category-- 
Bay City, Mich. and Muncie, Ind. A total 
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of 57 labor market areas have been certified by DMA to the Surplus Man- 
power Committee but 7 have already been withdrawn because of improved em- 
ployment conditions. Of the 50 on the list by the end of June, 21 were major 
areas. 


Labor disputes were primarily responsible for declines in industrial produc- 


tion in May and June. Work stoppages in the lumber and oil refinery indus- 
tries were mainly responsible for a May drop--the steel dispute caused a 
drop in June. 


Industrial production dropped two points between April and May to 214 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 average, according to the Federal Reserve Board, and may 
have reached as low as 202 percent in June. Production this May was eight 
points below the 222 percent of May 1951. Output of both durable and nondu- 
rable goods declined over the month, A drop in lumber production and small 
curtailments of activity in most industrial equipment lines accounted for the 
somewhat lower May output of durable goods. ‘ 
A decrease of about 2 percent in nondurable goods production resulted mainly 
from work stoppages at oil refineries. Over-all activity at textile mills 
showed an important gain--output of most other nondurable goods remained 
relatively unchanged. 


Construction activity expanded moderately in June. During the month new 
construction put in place totalled almost $3 billion, an increase of 7 percent 
over May and 6 percent above expenditures in June 1951, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce and the BLS. Private outlays of $1.9 billion in June 
were about the same as a year ago, while public construction expenditures of 
nearly $1.1 billion were up 23 percent over the year. 


A record total of nearly $15 billion was spent on new construction during the 

first half of this year, an increase of 4 percent over the corresponding period 
last year, Largest percentage increases during the first half of this year oc- 
curred in the construction of military and naval facilities (up 165 percent) and 


‘public industrial construction (up 103 percent), Public residential building 


and private industrial construction also rose substantially (54 percent and 31 

percent respectively.) While military projects and defense plant construction 
continued to expand in June, however, a declining trend had developed in pri- 

vate outlays for new factories. 


Housing starts remained high in May when 107,000 new dwelling units were 
begun, according to the BLS. Housing starts this May were 6,000 above the 
101,000 started in May 1951 but were off 1,000 from 108,000 starts of April 
this year. 


Both public and private housing starts were up during the year--private starts 
to 98,600 this May as compared with 97,600 last year and public housing 
starts to 8,400 as compared with 3,400 a year ago. 


Manufacturing employment declined by 160,000 between April and May to 15.6 
million workers, according to the BLS. Work stoppages and continued small 


re 


declines in some consumer goods contributed to the drop. Over the year, 
from May 1951 to May 1952, manufacturing employment fell 244,000, all be- 
cause of declines in soft goods industries. 


The employment expansion in defense industries slowed to a virtual stop in 
May. The rate of employment build-up in these industries has been easing in 
recent months. During the first 5 months of this year the net employment 
gain in aircraft, ordnance, heavy electrical equipment and metalworking and 
general industrial machinery industries was less than a fourth of the increase 
during the first 5 months of 1951, Little or no employment change occurred 
in these industries between April and May 1952. With military output rising, 
tne lack of employment expansion suggests that defense factories are now 
largely staffed for mass production, 





The average workweek of production workers in manufacturing plants in mid- 
May was down to the pre-Korean level of 2 years ago, according to the BLS, 
In the year immediately following Korea the average workweek jumped near- 
ly an hour to 40.7 hours in May 1951 but between then and this May workweeks 
shortened to 40.0 hours, Over the last year most consumer goods industries 
have reduced hours and many defense plants have joined the downtrend by 
scheduling less overtime as their work force expanded. 


Average weekly earnings of factory workers increased between May 1951 and 
May 1952 despite the drop in the length of the workweek as average hourly 
earnings rose by about 7 percent and employment increased relatively in the 
higher paying durable goods industries. As a result of these movements av- 
erage weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing totalled $66.32 
in May of this year as compared with $64.55 in May 1951. 


The cost of living rose again in May. According to the BLS, the Consumers’ 
Price Index edged up 0.2 percent above April in May to 189.0 percent of the 
1935-39 average. The May index was only slightly below the high of 189.1 re- 
corded last December and January and was 1.9 percent above that of May 
1951, During the month, a continued slow decline in the prices of apparel 

and house furnishings was more than offset by increases in food, rent and 
miscellaneous items. 


Wholesale prices, as measured by the weekly Wholesale Price Index of the 
BLS, continued downward during June primarily because of declines in live- 
stock, grain, meats and vegetable prices, 
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Insured Unemployment Continues Downward in June 


RELIMINARY June data on unem- 
Povoymen insurance claims indicate 

that new unemployment among cov- 
ered workers edged upward from May, 
while continuing unemployment decreased 
' seasonally for the fifth consecutive month. 
The average weekly volume of initial 
claims (primarily representing new un- 
employment) rose 1.7 percent above the 
May level to 210,100 in June. Meanwhile, 
weeks of unemployment claimed continued 
downward, declining 4.7 percent to an av- 
erage of 1,039,600--still 9.3 percent above 
that for June a year ago. Weekly data for 
May and June 1952 are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended claims unemployment 
May 3 222,800 1,121,000 
10 228,800 1,115,200 
17 218,800 1,105,200 
24 194,100 1,085,100 
2 9 177,500 1,044,400 
June 7 194,900 1,029,900 
14 219,400 1,056,400 
21 206,600 1,039,400 
28 219,500 1,032,400 
Weekly averages 
May 206,500 1,090,500 
June 210,100 1,039,600 


Chief contributors to the claims load in 
June were lay-offs resulting from sea- 
sonal curtailments in a number of indus- 
tries, particularly garment, textile, leath- 


er and leather products, tobacco and food 
processing, furniture, and coal mining. 
Other factors augmenting the volume of 
claims included (1) effects of the steel con- 
troversy, (2) plant shutdowns for vacation 


periods with some employees ineligible for 
vacation pay, and (3) the postponement of 
claims taking from the Memorial Day hol- 
iday to the first week in June in a number 
of States. 


Although many States reported that work-. 
ers were being laid off because of the 
steel dispute, in only a few States were 
significant numbers of claims being filed. 
During the latter part of June, some em- 
ployers closed their plants to liquidate 
vacation periods and take inventories, 
therefore delaying the filing of claims for 
unemployment insurance. Thus far, Penn- 
sylvania experienced the greatest impact : 
of the steel controversy on claims activ- 
ity. Indiana, Alabama, West Virginia and 
Ohio reported lesser volumes of claims 
were resulting indirectly from the dis- 
ruption in steel production. The majority 
of claims attributed to effects of the steel 
dispute were filed by workers from coal 
and ore mining, transportation, construc- 
tion, limestone and firebrick industries. 
Increasing effects were noted in such 


steel-using industries as automotive, ma- 
chinery, and metal fabrication. 


Despite substantial numbers of claims 
stemming from the steel dispute, rising 
job opportunities, created by expansion in 
agriculture and other outdoor activities, 
seasonal demand in service industries 
(especially in summer resort areas), and 
rehiring in some areas in textiles, gar- 
ment, and shoe manufacturing, caused a 
further reduction in weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed. Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Virginia reported improvement, and 
Maryland and North Carolina rehiring, in 
textile industries. Maine and New Hamp- 
shire also indicated improvement in the 


4] 





shoe industry. Ina few States, the ex- 
haustion of benefit rights contributed to a 
lower volume of weeks of unemployment 
claimed. 


During the week ended June 14, 1952, in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.0 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed dur- 
ing an average month in the 12-month pe- 
riod ended September 30, 1951. This per- 
centage was the same as in June 1951, but 
somewhat less than the 3.2 percent in the 
preceding month. It should be noted that 
these percentages do not always reflect 
the full extent of unemployment among 
workers previously employed in covered 
industries due to the fact that the data ex- 
clude unemployed persons who have ex- 
hausted their benefit rights. 


Decreases in insured unemployment per- 
centages were recorded in 35 States be- 
tween the comparable weeks of May and 
June. The largest declines occurred in 
Maine (8.6 to 4.9), New Hampshire (7.1 to 
5.9), Oregon (3.0 to 1.5), Minnesota (2.9 
to 1.6), and Idaho (1.7 to 0.7), where ex- 
pansion in outside activities was a prima- 


ry contributing factor. In most of the 12 
States showing a higher unemployment 
percentage in June than in May, major in- 
fluences causing the rise were the effects 
of the steel dispute and administrative fac- 
tors. New England and some southern 
States had the highest insured unemploy- 
ment percentages in the Nation, while ten 
States, including eight west of the Missis- 
sippi River, had the lowest (less than 1 
percent). 
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changes, however, will affect tax rates in 
1952 and subsequent years and, hence, will 
be discussed briefly. 


Five States 7/ provided for lower tax 
rates by increasing the number of rate 
schedules, increasing the number of reduced 
rates in existing schedules, or lowering 
the experience requirements. Utah changed 
its method of determining the reserve sur- 
plus which is used in conjunction with the 
employer's combined experience factors to 
calculate his tax rate. Also, Utah now per- 
mits the apportioning of bonuses and lump- 
sum payments for experience-rating purposes, 
to the quarters in which they were earned; 
this may represent a significant change 
since quarterly percentage declines in pay 
rolls constitute the most important experi- 
ence factor used in determining an employ- 
er's tax rate. Wisconsin has provided for 
adjustments in the normal schedule in bad | 
years to prevent undue hardship to employ- 
ers. Michigan has adopted a standard tax 
rate of 2.7 percent; this is the standard 
rate in all States now. 


Nine States 8/ amended the provisions 
of their laws relieving employers of bene- 
fit charges to their accounts under certain 
conditions. Alabama, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Tennessee enacted provisions for the trans-— 
fer of experience relative to that portion 
of a predecessor's business acquired by the 
successor, and Indiana expanded existing 
provisions for a similar partial transfer 
of experience. 


Rate Variation by Type of 
Exper ience—Rating Plan 


The average tax rates by type of experi- 
ence-rating plan 9/ are shown in table l. 
All plans exhibited an increase in their 


/ Arizona, Idaho, Missouri, New Mexico, 


and Oregon. 


8/ Arizona, Idaho, Maine, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. 


9/ For brief descriptions of the plans see 
"Experience-Rating--1949" in the Labor 


Market and Employment Security, August 
1950. 


average rates with the exception of the pay 
roll variation plan. Its decrease can be © 
attributed entirely to the drop in Washing- 
ton's average rate discussed above. 


For the first time in the history of 
experience rating, the benefit-wage ratio 
plan lost its position of having the lowest 
average tax rate. Its sharp rise from 1.0 
percent in 1950 to 1.3 percent in 1951 
clearly reflects the changes, already de- 
scribed, which took place in Illinois and 
Massachusetts. The increase in the bene- 
fit-ratio plan's average tax rate was 
shared in by most of the States using this 
plan. A majority of the States operate 
under the reserve-ratio plan, and the in- 
creases among them more than offset the de- 
creases which resulted in a slight rise in 
the over-all average rate from 1.38 to 1.49 
percent. 


A satisfactory conclusion concerning 
the effectiveness of any one plan cannot 
necessarily be gained from these compari- 
sons, one reason being that the States 
operating under all but one of the plans 
are too few in number. In addition, changes 
from one type of plan to another are so 
frequent that year-to-year continuity is 
lacking. 


Employee Contributions 


Only two States, Alabama and New Jersey, 
levy an unemployment insurance tax against 
employees. In Alabama, the employee rate 
ranges from 0.1 to 1.0 percent and varies 
with the employer's rate as assigned under 
the State's experience-rating system. The 
average employee rate for 1951 is estimated 
at 0.4 percent in that State. For unemploy- 
ment insurance purposes, employees in New 
Jersey pay a flat rats of 0.25 percent. 10/ 
As with employer contributions, the tax on 
employees in both States is limited to the 
first $3,000 in wages earned in a calendar 
year. The combined employer~employee aver- 
age tax rate for 1951 in Alabama was 1.6 
percent, and in New Jersey it was 1.7 per- 
cent. 


10/ New Jersey also imposes an employee tax 
of 0.75 percent for temporary disability 
insurance purposes. 
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Table 2.--Selected exoerience-rating data, by type of plan 1/ and States, 1947-51 


[Data corrected to March 3, 1952/ 


Percent of rated accounts Average employer contribution Reduction in revenue 
with reduced rates 2/ rate (percent )4/ 5/ (vercent)4/ 6/ 




























































































Type of plan and State 1 
“A 4 ol 1g9lig 1949 1951 
51 51 51 51 
States |States|States |States States States |States |States 
See en ae eee ita, | sani a | in 
PAR eer vite copechemsy Pease. ia 
Reserve-ratio plan: 
cA conn eae hteh (cre cis aieyatwe ia miioseaieeRienie 2.7 0.5 | 90.4 | 97.9 | 95.0] 92.9] 8.9] 1.69 | 1.40 | 1.47 |] 1.61 | 1.6 37 4g 46 4o 4 
aero eaay f caistateiaie slaiolelern)el= c\etmiclalels/s//e1si-[oie 2.7 -3| 90.1 | 88.3 | 9h. 86.9] 85.7] 1.51 | 1.57 | 1.21 | 1.32 | 1.6 Wy yy 55 51 yy 
Bata Point acter iscicisisie tisie tere sais vials cine sistas 2.7 1,0} 72.3 | 71.2 | 62.9] 45.5) 43.0] 2.08 | 1.76 | 1.84 | 2.m 2.4 ay 5 32 11 11 
Colorador{/ css caieseiives sclcismsscereiccre 2.7 O | 96.3 | 96,6 99.2] 98.6] 97.9] 1.47 | 1.49 67 -30 9 46 5 15 70 67 
District of Columbia...........0.esseee 2.7 +1} 97.0 | 95.3 | 92.0] 89.7| 87.7] .W4 | .49 |] .62 | .75 8 86 82 TT Te 19 
Geoncl alien es owwces tateit adegooreer 2.7 -25]98.9 | 98.2 | 97.7] 97-4] 96.5] 1.25 | 1.04 | 1.08 | 1.07 | 1.2 54 62 54 53 56 
Mawali NT iia sels tistncieie sisoeemst cisins leiseieb 257 Oo |97.9 | 97.2 | 94.3] 88.9] 84.3] 1.01 | 1.29 | 1.17 | 1.17 | 1.2 63 52 57 57 59 
Idaho....... neeorad ngleslesieule sles seneeee 2.7 1.1 191.4 | 93.4 93.1| 91.5] 88.6] 2.02 | 1.96 | 1.93 | 1.98 2.0 25 28 27 27 26 
rid SAMawl/ teisioleinieietvis wie s(eieresleisisivisis/aie(aniela 2.7 PIER) |i Gra 97.1} 95.9] 92.4] .54 59 on) CC le tele) 80 18 T2 63 
14 aT odode odonpacbosandoncUHObabOnode 2.7 Oo |90.1 | 92.9 | 92.1] 90.8] 96.3) 1.40 | 1.24 | 1.34 | 1.34 4 47 5y 50 50 85 
Kansas..... : 2.7 2351 97-0 | 96.1 | 95.6] 96.6] 93.0] 1.27 | 1.37 | 1.02 | .98 | 1.0 5 49 62 64 63 
Kentucky 7/ a 2.7 fo} 77-8 | 75.4 | 76.5] 50.0] 47.6] 1.53 hee 1.68 | 1.79 Ley 43 43 Bs yu 37 
Louisiana.. bn 2.7 -9 | 90.6 | 78.7 85.0) 84.2) 73.6) 1.55 | 1.84 | 1.61 | 1.67 136 43, 32 38 33 
Naln@'sciice.se oT -9 | 88.7 | 90.1 88.8| 87.9] 85.5| 1.74 | 1.64 | 1,67 | 1.69 1.6 6 2 38 38 nt 
Missouri 7/.....-.0.- ee 3.6 O |93.1 | 83.4 | 92.0} 90.3] 86.3 13° TNS! | Desk [reese 1.3 9 50 55 52 
Mata sia] semantic belie vetcteinsstele's vce oon 2189.7 | 99.1 99.0} 96.3] 94.2] 1. ~66 -70 “91 9 4g vis) 74 6 67 
My dar tassbra ein ’a,crateieielie clo eicinieisivioveisiersyetes 2.7 -1 | 92.4 | 9.5 91.7] 89.3] 82.4] 1.68 | 1.75 | 1.62 | 1.57 ies 38 35 40 he 37 
New! Hamp sh lr es is\< c\s s(01vic sisteidie/s'e\s oie ou ers iass 2.7 -5 195.3 | 92.9 | 91.0] 81.5] 74.3] 1.30 | 1.36 | 1. 1.90 a 52 0 4 30 0 
New eed AK OdUDHORDO OF atdoen a naen 2-5 23 | 71.0 60.9 88.8] 82.5| 77.1] 1.83 | 1.54 | 1.09 | 1.26 | 1. 32 b 60 53 8 
NMaweNexio: 1 //senmeccesdaeeneh aware ats 3. -3|92.1 | 90. 82.6] 87.7] 85.0| 1.90 ie DSS 7a lee 90nd EM 3 0 20 
North Carolina {//s0. 0. cisscvcs\seccs sass 27 1 | 85.9 | 83.1 73.4] 77.3| 73.0] 1.52 | 1.65 | 1.36 | 1.61 125 39 50 Co) 
Mowth Dalooteesisicvcisicv wie se camiencsiuigraa mers’ raz | »25193.0 | 93.9 93.2] 97.9] 91.2] 1.54 | 1.70 | 1.76 | 1.57 1,6 43 SYA 5 ye yi 
CINE YU! sosrensonoe ioanodnceac Te apagusons 2.7 «3 | 99.1 | 96.7 98. +f 91.9} .82 70 Atel Otnl me Lek 70 74 Tl 62 9 
Oregon 7 file viciets «| cslvie/sievsiaisiaise calvin sieveinieins 2.7 -3| 82.5 | 87.9 88.4] 95. 89,5] 1.81 |i2.70 | 1.72, | ako 1.4 33 7 2 4g g 
Renngyt vanialy/ ise cise maee mn cceties cles edi -5 195.8 | 93.5 93.8| 8 oe 83.1] .99 88 <92 |, 2.0% | 1.6 63 8 61 YW 
Soutnabarotinaiy cc ccisicceeceaesecreste Beil +25] 97.2 Zi g4.o| 95. 88.0] 1.29 | 1.26 | 1.12 | 1.40 | 1.5 52 53 59 4g uy 
South Dako tay) sisaeas nesicer wsiamiecisieoe Pa te) 84,1 | 96.0 93.0] 87.1] 88.4] 1.18 | 1.04% | 1.95 es teh ae Th 61 he op 
Worineuad6 Seles ec a sislelar'siaietisioleaeieisaiaeioare ; 2.7 5195.8 | 97.6 | 96.6] 88.8] 89.7) 1.61 | 1.39 | 1.32 | 1.48 | 1.5 4g 5 
Waat) Virginia 7] ieee coin sa.saleleials sisleaiels Ey; fo) 94.9 | 94.1 92.7| 90.5} 81.8] 1.32 | 1. V5 207 1.3 51 50 50. 63 52 
WisConaiID<J/isicicsecew vemn einer is csciisleee 4.0 0 |79.0 | 98.8 | 98.6] 97.2} 9.9) .99 | .60 | .74 | .76 8 63 18 72 72 70 
Benefit wage-ratio plan; 
2.7 -5 | 99.2 | 97.1 | 95.5] 93.4/8/92.2| .95 | 1.01 | 1.08 | 1.17 | 1.2 61 63 60 5 56 
3.0 2199.7 | 99.2 | 98.2 -9| 96.6] .60] .64 | .68 | .64 ai} 78 16 5 7 74 
2.7 225] 97.8 | 94.8 93.4) 93.4] B45) .85 | 1.05 | 1.01 aLOo litiod: 68 oe 2 72 59 
2.7 (3/) | 95.4 | 88.0 | 82.4] 74.0] (3/)] 1.13 | 2.9 | 12.42 | 1.91 | 2.7 58 52 4g 29) (9/) 
2.7 -3 | 98.1 | 92.6 | 88.3] 90.8] 87.2] 1.06 | 1.23 | 1.22 | 1.03 | 1.0 61 55 55 62 63 
27 -1 | 99.0 | 98.7 98.2] 98.6] 98.3 -98 92 5 6 65 64 66 18 8 
2.7 +3 100.9 | 98.4 | 97.9] 96.0) 93.6] 1.19 68 <T+ | 29 1.0 56 15 3 65 3 
Wordidncmaiee sence hiss reamiicniactccie st eri to) 98.4 | 5.8 93.8| 91.7] 91.3] 1.24 -97 92 89 9 54 64 66 67 67 
Mary and? aan ccecuteeoncle de asies winiciswisitievcis 2.7 -2|95.0 | 92.8 | 93.7] 90.6] 89.0] 1.21 | 1.19 | 1.10 ACTA ie eR) fe 56 9 64 63 
Michigan 10/. 4,0 1.0] 95.4 | 90.0 88.9] 88.7] 85.7| 1.68 | 1.85 | 1.78 | 1.36 | 1.5 38 1 55 50 
Minnesota J/..- 2.7 ol | 91.7 | 89.3 89.1] 86,2) 79.2] 1.09 | 1.10 ate «58 an 60 59 73 719 Th 
Versionti:.vscncasccs 5 eat -6 | 86.5 | 83.1 97.8| 93.4] 85.5] 1.59 | 1.56 | 1.27 | 1.47 1.6 WW y2 53 Wy 
Womlng ss. cecadecencccioss cae e robes whee 2.7 -5 199.5 | 98.9 98.3] 96.0] 90.8| 1.10 | 1.21 | 1.09 -95 | 1.3 59 55 60 65 52 
Pay-roll variation plan: 
Mlaska........ Ri iictinicclelaisisieasteinictieelslc ed (3/) | 97-1 | 96.4 | 96.0] (3/)| (3/)| 2.08 Bae 1.50 | 2.29 ey] 23 36 Wy} 9/1 (9/) 
Mississippi......-..... ear ° --- | 99.9 | 99.8 ail 99.5| --- | 2. VS55 lee | ee ||| == a4 51 5 56 
Rhode Island 2.7 (3/) | 99.0 | 98.2 | 98.9] (3/)] (3/)] 2.22 | 1.44 | 1.78 | 2.70 | 2.7 22 47 34 | (9/)) (af) 
Utalrree saecssavsoe 2.7 8 | 99.8 | 99.8 | 99.7] 99.3) 99.5] 1.92 | 1.15 mel VEO |) 160 29 57 60 61 63 
Washington........ Ra tiecesatte cr nesa cele ‘ aad 12/1.42] 96.4 | 95.5 (3/)} (3/)| 93.5] 1.92 | 1.89 | 2. 2e70) 1 eas9 29 30 1 (9/)| 9/30 
Compensable-separation plan: 
Gonnecticuticuresitcsscesmices cisiasie’s 2.7 9 | 98.3 | 97.3 95.7| 94.2] 89.8] .95 3353 of Nels2e i 1s & 88 72 55 33 
Pay-roll-variation and benefit waze ratio: 
Mawhtorkc cect Usoetelis lo tei eaieisvin eevee 2.7 (3/) | 99.9 | 99.8 G1 (GI Ga) 2.07) |) Pear! | 1692 2.70: || 2.7. 20 49 29 | (9/)| (9/) 
Pay-roll variation and benefit ratio: 
Montana....... Sadontecadas Bat Pemnae ee ae | 150 | 95.3 | 94.2 91.2] 67.2] 80.1) 1.751 1.75 | 1.77 | 1.80 1.8 36 35 35 34 33 








Y/ States classified by type of plan in effect at end of 1951. Minimum and maximum rates as shown are the latest effective rates assigned employers during 1951. 

2/ Computed on rate-year basis; represents the latest rates effective during the year. . . 

3/ Data for 1949 exclude New York and Washington; data for 1950 exclude Alaska, New York, Rhode Island, and Washington; data for 1951 exclude Alaska, Massachusetts, 
New York and Rhode Island. These States did not assign employers any reduced rates during the respective rate year. 

4/ Computed on calendsr-year basis. 

PH Preliminary estimates for 1951; 1951 date do not include effect of voluntary contributions collected from employers during the year. See footnote 7. 

6/ Preliminary estimates for 1951. Percent shown for States represents difference of the estimated yields at the average rate from the standard rate as a percent of 
the estimated yield at the standard rate. 

Y/ State law provides for voluntary contributions. 

8/ For Alabama, date exclude newly qualified employers assigned reduced rates in first calenda- quarter following date of eligibility for rate modification. 

9/ No reduction in revenue since all employers were assigned the standard rate of 2.7 percent. Alaska had some reduced rates prior to July 1, 1950, and Washington, 
after Jume 30, 1951. - 

10/ Standard rate is 3.0 percent in Michigan; in all other States, 2.7 percent, 

11/ On the basis of experience and payroll, credit is allowed employers on their future contributions in Washington; therefore, reduced rates represent credit factors 
converted to contribution rates. 
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Table No. 3.--Percentage distribution of active accounts eligitle for rate modification, by employer contribution rate, 
for each type of experience-rating plan and State, rate years beginning in 1951 1/ 


[Corrected to March 3, 1952) 


Active accounts eligible for rate modification 








Total Percentage distribution by employer contribution rate 
nunber 
Type of plan and State 2/ of Percent 
e ‘ active of all Rel cubstanAavdirate At standard Above standard 
accounts 3/ active rate rate 


accounts 


Total, 47 States H/......... ays 1,184,570 819, 239 69.2 5/20.9 5/0.5 































































Reserve-ratio plan,+...-+++++- 831,134 565, 096 68.0 4.3 38.8 21.4 9.3 26,0 3 
Av Dzong. os cat-e seid si then s T, 581 4,188 55.2 =e 27-4 Wh.7 13.8 14.1 --- 
prkeanggs Of igisie es cle \cinie =i el 27,275 16, 350 59.9 = 59.8 20.7 5.2 14.3 ae 
Cal LPortit aise «ctaciiemictects ahr 230,181 148,585 64,6 --- a 26.8 16.2 56.9 --- 
Colorado \O/frs sien cciciasee © 6,122 4,10 67.0 46,2 39.5 10.6 1.6 a es 
District of Columbia....... 18, 658 13,95 74.8 ays 76,6 9.1 2.0 12.3 --- 
Goobagleccsembiess dees tnaebe we 12, 368 9, 283 15.1 =a 60,8 31.6 4,1 3.5 --- 
Hawaid, O/itfetete. veel ousetale' sie 8, 696 4, 886 56.2 59.7 ==- 17.9 6.7 15.7 --- 
Idaho..... an ee adsl Aeon 14, 4ol 6,126 42.5 oe — 64.1 ae 11.3 --- 
Tndiana 6/ cans chiles cance eine 15, 738 11, 825 74.9 =e 54.3 32.7 5. 7.6 --- 
Towal6/'. «ciceee cette és i Pst 10, 365 8,150 78.6 66.2 28.0 Zhi === 3.8 
Kangag’ss = see athnaes ak sales 7,894 oe: The wae 85.6 be Bs a 
Kentucky 6/.......-.20 cde os 15,52 13, 483 86.9 13.1 Ty Asif 16,8 ee 2.3 
sen ed Bice aie afRtas oroetealsie 18,121 12,119 66.9 == 45.2 19.4 9.0 26,4 
Madness. Sonb' cis Octet etek 4, 609 Fe 45y 74.9 22a 29.6 48.7 (ae 14.5 
Missouri 8 ae ANS he : TB y233 14, 029 76.9 22.1 23.6 rhe} 1333 8.6 
Nebraska 6/............. cine 5, 848 4, 469 76.4 a 78.9 12.0 pr3 5.8 
Nevada ne ticins oes crtccins St 4, 4ou 2,517 57.2 As 32.3 36,9 41 1G AS 
New Hampshire....... ata Se 5,771 4,193 Wee) —— 33.8 20.8 19.7 Dell 
New Jersey 6/.........-- ye 43, 204 30, 667 7.0 = 42.7 20.7 13.7 23,0 
New Mexico O/.....-...0- S 10,862 5, 265 4S 65 --- Se! 31.9 === 12.7 
North Carolina 6/.......... 12,761 11,190 87.7 a 62.5 10.5 --- 27.0 
Nom thy Delo tar assure coqenae 2,518 1,588 63.1 ae 32.5 52.0 6.7 8.8 
Ohio gO/ ce memaneerace been 79, 216 53, 732 67.9 aon 53.4 28.6 9.9 8.1 
Oregon 6/...... Naa ar ee : 16, 380 10, 369 63.3 os 56.0 23.1 10,4 0.6 
Pennsylvania 6/..........+. 186, 068 128, 333 69.0 mks 69.9 8.8 44 6.9 
South Carolina 6/......... ; 6,105 , 18 75.6 — 57.0 21.2 9.8 2.0 
South Dakota 6/........ toe 2, 616 1, 84g 70.6 45.3 32.6 8.7 1.8 
Tennessee...... Ae, Senco nee § 11, 203 7, 968 Tek te eee YT 10.1 
West Virginia 6/........ ee 6, 845 4, uge 65.6 wee 3.7 24.9 4,8 
Wisconsin 6/...... RNa eituee 21,497 17, 398 80.9 . 18.1 25.4 8.0 

Benefit-wage ratio plan 4/.... 125,232 93, 238 74.5 — 67.9 ge 5.8 
Alabama 7/.......- Ste eens 9, 215 6, 759 13.3 eae 58.7 27.0 6.5 
Delawareaileissceeee an eats 2 7,121 5,2 Toe = 65.4 8.7 2.5 
Tino si earescse es A Fee ‘ 56, 321 4, 593 74.0 eo 53.3 23.0 8.5 
Massachusetts 4/......... ae reo --- --- --- --- --- =-> 
Ok ahoman treo ataatnacm ate adie 9, 031 6,610 13.2 — 62.5 18.1 6.6 
MOXA Sate lols teil eaderaveas eevee ose 30, 610 al, 289 19.3 — 90.1 6.8 1.4 
Mil S4inidia wk. va sisinte olprsialele steve «i 12,934 8,875 8.6 === 67.7 20.3 5.6 

Benefit-ratio plan........... A 120, 162 87, 279 12.0 125 56.6 22.4 5.2 
Floridassij.secses a bar shoe esac 12, 696 9, 318 73.4 14.1 62,6 11.8 2.8 
Maryland...... so Seotes Rig 40, 988 28, 287 69.0 oe 78.6 7.6 2.8 
Michigan. 5/\..(ees efi cst cteeiee 25, 471 19,519 76.6 ——— a Wee! e5/Les5 
Minnesota 6/ 6s. scceesssis we 31, 932 2k, 361 76.3 ee 751 P52 1.9 
Vermonte cote camintoccanen. ie 2,049 1,438 70.2 = 35.7 35.5 te 
Wy om ngie aye rtae altteend vole stele F 1,026 4356 62,0 Eee 58.8 22.4 9. 

Pay-roll-variation plan 4/.... 72, 285 4g, 943 69.1 ioe. 19.9 67.9 7.4 
Mimalkar ts see ceelme Siete cet 2 ae — oe ates wee ae =ae 
Mississippi......... eriLwiele F 6,030 4, 584 76.0 tes 70.4 ey a 2.0 
Rhode Island 4/............ — ae = _ aes nee ae 
Uta stercieeeirs Sacuee ae anee : 12, 709 8, 802 69.3 pies 76.3 23.2 aa 
Washington nciiecs csr esi : 53,546 36,557 68.3 = aee 83.7 9.8 

Compensable-separation plan... 21,375 14, 658 68.6 aa 33.9 29.3 26,6 
Connecticittices sas scssisjenes 5 21,375 14, 658 

Pay-roll variation and 

benefit wage ratio plan 4/.. 








New York W/. ic csesecsesae op 


Pay-roll variation and 
benefit ratio plan......... . 
Montane cc tic dics scwcsvns 2 


L/ 


When reduced rates are assigned in Alaska, New York, end Washington, the rate variations are achieved through the use of tax credit offsets, 
Employer accounts in these States are classified by rate for current rate year on the assumption that each employer's taxable payroll would 
remain the same as in the preceding year. Except for Washington, no reduced rates were assigned in these States during 1951 

Classified by type of plan in effect at end of 1951. 

All rated and unrated accounts; excludes accounts newly subject after State cut-off dates for preparation of reports. 

National total and totals for respective plans exclude data for Alaska, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island since these States did not 
assign employers any reduced rates for 1951 rate year. 

Only Michigan has a standard rate other than 2.7 percent. Michigan's standard rate of 3,0 percent is never assigned to rated accounts} 
Michigan's accounts assigned 2,8 percent (404 or 2 percent of its rated accounts) are included in below-standard range 1.9-2.6%and excluded 
from above-standard range 2.75-4.0. 


Su Batwa) 


6/ Excludes voluntary contributions made during rate years beginning 1951. 
U/ For Alabama, data excludes newly qualified employers assigned reduced rates in first calendar quarter following date of eligibility for rate 
wodif ication, 


Table 4,--Contribution: Industrial distribution of active and rated accounts and employer contribution 
rates assigned under experience rating, 47. States AU fe rate years beginning in 1951 


[Data corrected to March 3, 1952] 
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ing 


Employer contribution rate 2/ Total Mining 
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Active accounts........ MTeretths eR eiere Yh 43 
Rated ACCOUNGEE <i se 00010 vee ee 31, 443 
Rated as percent of active..... 70.7 
Number with reduced rates 4/...... 25,970 
Percent of rated accounts with 
reduced rates 4/. oct sc.ce nce 82.6 
Rate assigned: 
(0).Oh.0 anobdo ude aGobateody ceaacas 1, O40 
Ost Oe jee wrateic stele pneddopounaages 13, 807 
UAC@SbS SA Hane gusodedd slaociadead 8, 4ee 
ny le LS A ane Blais sae sad 2, 701 
21 hr marriage 5. Ma beeierss sal eietaes 5,355 
Beh OM) oak sessicouresy=ss 118 


Rate assigned: 
0 









AOR arp ticar Seid GokynS acre siisie 5 5el 
0.1-0.9. piatelsalgietelalala(sleletnieteiels 6.1 
sige, pe ieee Elfed pec A 8.2 
Be ORR GRIN) We Gel ded. cae 13.8 

(eee eee ie ad ae iy 15.8 
ae POSH Oi s cistre eye 01s sre cit eee ae 23.5 
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69,4 
131, 070 


79.6 





Percentage distribution of rated accounts by rate 


ee tere anima ACI athe | Gass | Wits ouTBRIONT 100.6 


Rate assigned; 
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Dee) PUMA cea satel ela sie cela 5 
2. (5- 0 W/, eee eee reese eereceroe 0 
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lane- 
ous 


1/ Excludes data for Alaska, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island since these States did not assign any reduced rates for 


1951 rate year. 
2/ Percent of taxable pay roll. 
¥ Agriculture, forestry, and fishing and establishments not elsewhere classified, 


Standard rate for all States except Michigan is 2.7 percent, Michigan's standard rate of 3.0 percent is never assigned to 
rated accounts; + Sep anit accounts assigned 2.8 percent (404 or 2 percent of its rated accounts) are included in below- 


standard range 1.92.60 and excluded from above-standard range 2.75-4.0. 
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Employment Among World War 11 Veterans 


Reaches New High in May 


The over-all continuing stability of 
the economy and favorable seasonal devel- 
opments were responsible for a further im- 
provement in the labor market status of 
male veterans of World War II between 
April and May. According to the Bureau of 
the Census 1/, employment among such vet- 
erans reached an all-time high in May 
While the number wmemployed declined for 
the third successive month. 


Total employment of male WII veterans, 
estimated at 13.9 million by the Bureau of 
the Census, reflected a small rise of ap- 
proximately 70,000 over the April level. 
As compared with a year ago, 416,000 more 
veterans were employed this May than in 
May 1951. Nonfarm employment of veterans, 
at 15,120,000, was about 116,000 greater 
than in April. This, too, represented a 
new peak and a gain of approximately one- 
half million over May 1951. ‘The number of 
veterans working on farms, at 780,000, was 
about 45,000 fewer than the number in April 
and represented a reduction of 86,000 from 
the total in May a year ago. 


Along with the increase in the number 
of employed veterans in May, a further re- 
dustion occurred in unemployment among 
male WWII veterans. According to Census 
estimates, the number of wmemployed vet- 
erans declined 14 percent to approximately 


1/ Census estimates are based ona sample and are, therefore, 

ae subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 


296,000-=-the smallest volume since Decem- 
ber. However, this was 18,000 (7.6 per-~ 
cent) more than the number in May a year 
ago. In the age group 20-44, 1.5 percent 
of all mle WWII veterans in the civilian 
labor force in May 1952 were umemployed 
(the smallest percentage since September ) 
as compared with 2.1 percent of all male 
nonveterans. 


An estimated 434,000 veterans were not 
in the labor force in May, representing a 
decrease of 26,000 from the number in the 
preceding month. Moreover, as compared 
with May 1951, the number of veterans who 
were outside the job market was down near- 
ly 56 percent. Approximately 186,000 or 
two out of every five veterans not in the 
labor market this May were attending 
school full tims. This represented a re- 
duction of more than one-half from the 
number of such veterans attending school 
full time in May last year. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


According to preliminary data from the 
Veterans Administration, approximately 
742,800 veterans were attending school at 
the end of May under the provisions of the 
GI Bill (P.L. 346). This represented a 
decrease of 129,000 from the nwnaber in 
April and a reduction of 393,900 from the 
volume in May 1951. Nearly two-thirds of 
the decrease between April and May this 
year ocourred among veterans attending 
institutions of higher learning--down 
81,300 to 267,400, the smallest number 

AQ 










since the beginning of the school year. 
In addition to those obtaining school 
training under the GI Bill, there were 
about 17,300 disabled veterans who were 
attending school under the Rehabilitation 
Program (P.L. 16)--3,200 fewer than in 
April and about half the number of May 
1951. 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance in- 
clude veterans in the job market as well 
as those not in the civilian labor force, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of veterans attending 
school include only that portion of the 
veteran school population which is not in 
the job market. 


At the end of May, nearly 69,500 vet- 
erans of WVII were receiving on-the-job 
training under the GI Bill, representing a 
reduction of 4,900 from the number a month 
ago, and a drop of 47,600 from May 1951. 
The number of disabled veterans training 
on the job under the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Program also declined between April 
and May, falling 5.6 percent to 8,900. 
This was approximately half the number re- 
ceiving such training in May 1951 and 
represented the smallest volume since 
October 1945. 

New Applications for Work by 
Veterans Show Further Decline 

For the fourth consecutive month, the 
number of veterans coming into local 
public employment offices to file new ap- 
plications for work showed a decrease. 

In May, veterans filed a total of 101,900 
such applications--5.5 percent fewer than 
the number in the preceding month. Despite 
this decrease, the number of veterans’ new 
registrations exceeded the volume of May 

a yoar ago by 6.5 percent. Altogether, 
veterans accowmmted for about 30 percent of 
all new applications filed by men this 
May--a slightly higher proportion than a 
year ago. New job applications of dis- 
abled veterans also continued downward for 
the fourth month, decreasing 8.9 percent 
in May to 7,700. This was only slightly 
less (2.7 percent) than the number in May 
last year. As has been the case in pre- 
vious months, disabled veterans in May 
accounted for two out of every five new 
applications filed by handicapped men. 
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Employment Counseling Interviews 
With Veterans Down From April 


During May, public employment offices 
held 19,700 job counseling interviews with 
veterans requiring vocational adjustment 
and assistance, refleoting a drop of 9 
percent from the previous month. First- 
time or initial interviews with such vet- 
erans also devlined, moving downward 6.7 
percent to 11,800. Disabled veterans ac- 
counted for more than 4,200 of these ini- 
tial job counseling interviews--a decline 
of 8.1 percent from the number in April. 
As compared with a year ago, total coun- 
seling interviews with veterans this May 
were down 8 percent, initial interviews 
were down 5.5 percent, and counseling in- 
terviews with disabled veterans reflected 
a 15.5-percent reduction. Disabled vet- 
erans in May continued to account for ap-= 
proximately two-fifths of all job coun- 
seling interviews with handicapped men. 


Nonfarm Referrals and Placements 
of Veterans Show Little Change 


Nonagricultural referrals of veterans 
showed a small decrease in May--down 1.4 
percent to 225,700. However, placements 


. of veterans in nonfarm employment experi- 


enced a minor rise, moving upward less 
than 1 percent to 132,700. This was the 
largest monthly volume of veterans' place- 
ments since last October, but was below 
the number in May 1951 by 8.3 percent. 
Veterans experienced placement gains be- 
tween April and May in manufacturing, pub- 
lic utilities, trade, and service. These 
gains were almost entirely offset by 
placement decreases in construction and 
government. Altogether, veterans ac- 
counted for 40,300 placements in manu- 
facturing, 11,500 in public utilities, 
26,900 in trade, and 24,000 placements in 
service industries--reflecting increases 
of 5.6, 7.0, 5.2, and 1-0 percent, respeo- 
tively. Placements of veterans in con- 
struction jobs, at 22,200, represented a 
9.5=percent reduction from April, while 
such placements in government, at approxi- 
mately 4,300, reflected a drop of 12.3 
percent. 


The relative distribution of nonagri- 
cultural placements of veterans among the 





major industry groups varied as follows 
between April and May: 


Percent of total 


Ma jor industry group Way April 
MONS GCCUGLLOUUs cleo es 6 0 «0.0 66 16.7 18.5 
PEOUEMG LUPIN s . 6.60 a 0's 0 600 50.3 2904 
Transportation, communi- 

cation and public 

MULILGLGRS Owe eb oc ece ee Shy tf 8.2 
Wholesale and retail 

EMSS 8 We 6 6 Ee 6 6 O00 0 oes 20.3 19.7 
BOCUTLOG tse ess a ccs Geese ewe EOeL 18.0 
Wovernmeances + eet «seeuse te Sed Sel 


Both referrals and placements of dis- 
abled veterans in nonfarm jobs continued 


to move upward in May. However, the rise 
in such referrals was slight--up less than 
1 percent to 17,800. Placemsnts of dis- 
abled veterans showed a 6-percent gain 
over April to reach a total of 10,600. 
Despite the increase, this May's volume of 
such placements was 11.7 percent below the 
number in May a year ago. As in previous 
months, disabled veterans accoumted for 
somewhat more than one-half of all nonfarm 
placements of handicapped men. At the end 
of May, veterans with physical disabili- 
ties had 55,800 active applications on file 
with local employment offices--a drop of 
9.2 percent from last month, but repre- 
senting a small rise (3 percent) over the 
number on file at the end of May a year - 
AZO~ 





EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MALE WWII VETERANS 
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[mployment Security Hetivities 


Local office traffic declined in May as the number of persons filing claims 
for unemployment insurance dropped substantially due to seasonal improvements in 
many segments of the economy. However, new applications for work showed a small 
increase--conforming to the upward movement in May in each of the past several 
years--mainly as a result of the early entrance of school graduates and students 
into the job market. Placements of farm workers rose significantly as agricul- 
tural activities experienced a seasonal upsurge in most sections of the cowtry. 
Placements of workers in nonfarm jobs, on the other hand, showed a relatively 
minor gain as increases in manufacturing, public utilities, trade and service were 
largely offset by reductions in construction and government. 





Summary of Employment Security Operations 





May 1952 
Number eee Number or amount 
Activity or April May Jan.-May Jan .-May 

pmo Ul Ob aaeeaenoOn 1952 1951 
Visits to local offices.. 9,437,700 = 5.4 + 1.0 51,120,000 47,057,500 
New applications. .ccccess 613,800 + 4.8 = 4.3 3,170,200 5,134,600 
Counseling interviews.... Lely 200 Fits Gua e 600,600 603, 900 
Placements--total..ccccece 1,515,500 + 90.5 = 2.1 3,642,700 3,644,100 
Nonfarmececcscccccccccs B71, 900s Le Geo 2,502,400 2,597,800 
Initial Glade la/secetseie 891,700 - 14.0 + .38 4,989,300 4,307,500 


Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
CLAIMS. cccccveccccrccce 4,708,000° = 8.6 + 7.7 27,016,600 21,952,800 

Weekly average 


beneficiaries. .cccccees 918,500 > = 7.0, 7+ 18.8 1,071,000 835,700 
Benefits paid.ssccscecccee $86,958,500 = 7.9 + 22.8 $501,331,000 $364,333,300 





a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 





Visits to Local Offices to a reduction in the number of persons fil- 
Decline; New Applications ing claims for State unemployment insurance 
Show Seasonal Increase benefits and a small decline in the length 
of the work month. New applications for 
Visits to local offices work experienced a seasonal increase in 
by persons seeking em- May--up 4.8 percent to 613,800--largely 
ployment security serv- reflecting the early entrance of school 
ices of various kinds de- graduates and students into the labor 
clined in May--down market. The rise in new applications be- 
543,800 (5.4 percent) to tween April and May this year, however, 
9.4 million. This de- was less pronounced than in recent years. 


crease was due primarily As compared with a year ago, visits to 








local offices this May were slightly above 
(by 1.0 percent) and new applications 4.3 
percent below the respective totals in 


Women accounted for most of the net 
rise in new work registrations between 
April and May, with an increase of 23,800 
(9.6 percent) to 271,000. New applica- 
tions of men rose 4,100 (1.2 percent) to 


a total of 542,800. The 4.2-percent re- 
duction in new registrations of handi- 
capped workers between April and May re- 
flected a decrease in the number filed by 
men, partially offset by a small rise in 
the volume of new applications filed by 

' handicapped women. Altogether, handi- 
capped job seekers filed 23,250 new appli- 
cations for work during May, of which 
18,900 were filed by men=--5.6 percent 
fewer than last month--and 4,350 were 
filed by handicapped women (an increase of 


204 percent). 
We 
I 4 
i tors, initial 
claims for State 
unemployment insurance benefits resumed 
their seasonal downtrend in May, declining 


14 percent to 891,700. At the same time, 
weeks of unemployment claimed, after show- 
ing virtually no change between March and 
April, declined 8.5 percent to 4,708,000 
in May. Contrary to the over-all move- 
ment, weeks of unemployment claimed by 
women edged upward 3.4 percent to account 
for 47.6 percent (compared to 42.1 per- 
cent in April) of the total. The rise in 
insured unemployment among women workers 
resulted chiefly from the slack season in 
the apparel, textile, and leather products 
industries which normally employ large 
numbers of women. Recent data indicate 
that women have been accounting for ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the total em 
ployment in the apparel and other finished 
textile products industry, and for about 
half the employment in the leather pro- 
ducts industry. 


Unemployment Insur- 


ance Claims Resume 
easonal Decline 


Following a marked 
rise in April due 
primarily to ad- 
ministrative fac- 


During the first 4 months of Loe. 
claims volumes remained substantially 
above those of the previous year. How- 
ever, May witnessed a narrowing of the gap 
in the levels of activity between the 2 
years. Initial claims were at virtually 
the same level (up only 2,700) as in May 
@ year ago, while weeks of unemployment 
claimed were up only 7.7 percent. In 
April the volume of weeks claimed was 


nearly one-third above the comparable 
month of 1951. xcept for 1948 and 1951, 
weeks of unemployment claimed under the 
State programs this May were less than in 
the same month of any other postwar year. 
Taking into accout unemployment covered 
by the veterans' programs, weeks of wen- 
ployment claimed this month were mors than 
one-fifth below the volume in May 1948. 


A number of factors exerted diverse 
influences upon claims activity during May 
1952. The reduction in initial claims 
represented, in large measure, a return to 
more normal levels following the simifi- 
cant increase in April due to the be- 
ginning of a new uniform benefit year in a 
few States and to the availability of a 
new quarter's wage credits for benefit 
purposes on April 1 in most of the remain- 
ing States. Also contributing to the 
lower volume of claims were: (1) the ex- 
pansions in outdoor activity--construc- 
tion, agriculture, logging and lumbering-- 
particularly in those States where sub- 
stantial increases in these industries had 
been delayed by a late spring; (2) some 
recalls in the garment, textile, shoe, 
food processing, and mining industries; 
and (3) the exhaustion of benefit rights 
in a few States. these downward pressures 
outweighed other influences which aug- 
mented claims activity, such ass (1) the 
Slack season in garment and leather pro- 
ducts manufacturing, coal mining, and to- 
bacco processing; (2) the continuing weak- 
ness in the textile industry despite im- 
provements in some areas; (3) curtailments 
in furniture and household appliances, es- 
pecially refrigerators; (4) labor-manage- 
ment controversies in a variety of indus- 
tries including steel, oil, canmunications, 
construction, lumbering and logging, and 
bakeries; and (5) administrative factors 
in California and Virginia. 


Altogether, 41 States, Alaska and 
Hawaii reported declines in initial claims 
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between April and May. The sharpest re- 
ductions (ranging from 55 to 74 percent ) 
occurred in States which suffer severe 
winters causing a delay in the expansion 
of outdoor activities--the Dakotas, 


Montana, Minnesota, Maine, lowa, and Utah. 
Other States experiencing a decrease of 
more than one-third in the volume of ini- 
tial claims were Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Delaware, Maryland, Illinois, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Idaho, and 
Alaska. In Maine, Illinois, Maryland, and 
Massachusetts a substantial portion of 
each of the declines represented a return 
to more normal levels following sharp 
rises in April due to administrative fac- 
tors. Only three States showed a signifi- 
cant rise over April in initial claims-- 
Virginia (160 percent), Alabama (33 per- 
cent), and California (10 percent). 
Alabama's increase resulted from layoffs 
in coal and ore mining, and in construc- 
tion due to the effects of msettied con- 
ditions in the steel industry. Curtail- 
ments in the apparel industry also con- 
tributed to the increase in this State. 

In Virginia, many persons not newly wem- 
ployed became eligible for benefits in the 
new uniform benefit year which began Mayl, 
while in California an additional quarter's 
wage credits became available for benefit 
purposes in May. 


A total of 37 States, Alaska and 
Hawaii showed reductions in the volume of 
weeks of unemployment claimed in May. In- 
cluded were all States west of the 
Mississippi with the sharpest declines 
(from 52 to 83 percent) in Utah, Idaho, 
the Dakotas, and Montana. In addition, 
decreases of more than one-third were re- 
ported by Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Wyoming, Nevada, and Oregon. A 
major factor contributing to these declines 
was the acceleration of outdoor activities 
with the resultant expansion of job oppor- 
tunities. Significant increases in weeks 
claimed occurred in only four States-- 
Virginia (52 percent), Maryland (22 per- 
cent), Florida (18 percent), and Alabama 
(9 percent). Virginia's sharp rise was 
caused by the beginning of the new uniform 
benefit year while Maryland attributed its 
increase to numerous temporary layoffs and 
partial wmemployment. Industries in which 
these layoffs occurred included apparel, 
food processing, furniture, and television. 
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In Florida the rise in weeks claimed re- 
sulted from seasonal layoffs in the citrus 


industry (mostly canning), in service and 
trade due to a slowing of tourist activity, 
and in cigar manufacturing. Alabama's in- 
crease was due to the slack season in the 
garment industry and to temporary layoffs 
in industries allied with steel production. 


Although only 12 States showed a rise 
in total weeks claimed, 22 States experi- 
enced an increase in the number claimed by 
women workers. These were for the most 
part eastern and southern States where 
textile and garment-producing centers are 
located. The largest rises in the number 
of weeks claimed by women were reported by 
Massachusetts (25,800), New York (24,900), 
Illinois (21,200), and Virginia (14,700), 
with the latter increase due chiefly to 
the beginning of a new uniform benefit 


year. 
Ade 
\\ U rt 

number of bene- 

ficiaries and the 
total amount of benefits experienced de- 
creases. An average of 918,300 workers 
per week received unemployment insurance 
checks in May, compared to 992,600 in the 
preceding month--a decline of 7.5 percent. 
However, the weekly average number of bene- 
ficiaries was still 18.8 percent above 
that (772,900) of May a year ago. Alto- 
gether, 35 States, Alaska and Hawaii re- 
ported declines between April and May with 
the largest decreases in the western 
States. The New kngland States, plus six 
other eastern States, Alabama and Illinois 
showed a rise in the average weekly number 
of beneficiariss. Most of these increases 
resulted from the seasonal slack period in 
tne garment, textile, food processing, and 
coal mining industries or to administra- 
tive factors. 


Beneficiaries and 
Benefits Also 
Decline Seasonally 


May was the fourth 
consecutive month 
in which both the 
average weekly 





Following the downward movement in the 
number of beneficiaries, the amount of 
benefits paid to unemployed workers de- 





clined 7.9 percent to $87.0 million. This 
was 22.8 percent above the $70.8 million 


paid in benefits during May 1951. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the increase over 
May 1951 in amomt of benefits paid re- 
sulted from the rise in the average check 
because of statutory changes. The average 
weekly benefit check for total unemploy- 
ment in May 1952 was $22.40 or 8.6 per- 
cent above the average of $20.63 in May a 
year ago. After rising consistently for 
several months to reach a record high of 
$22.44 in February of this year, the aver- 
age weekly check has shown slight change 
during the past 3 months. 


State Insured Unemployment 
Continues Decline 


Insured unemployment under the State 
programs also continued downward for the 
fourth consecutive month, declining 6.0 
percent from April to a weekly average of 
1,075,500 in May. This represented 98 
vercent of all insured unemployment in- 


cluding that under the railroad and vet- 
erans’ programs. All except seven 
States--Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Florida, and 
Illinois--experienced a reduction in 
State insured unemployment between April 
and May. Seasonal expansions especially 
in outdoor activities, were chiefly 
responsible for most of the decreases, 
with the sharpest reductions (from 35 to 
81 percent) ocourring in Minnesota, 
Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and Oregon. On the 
other hand, seasonal curtailments contri- 
buted to the increases in Rhode Island 


(jewelry and textiles), Maryland (apparel, 
food processing, and furniture), West 
Virginia (coal mining), and Florida 
(citrus canning, cigar manufacturing, 
trade, and service). Administrative fac- 
tors caused the marked rise in insured 
unemployment in Virginia, while the 
secondary effects of the steel labor- 
management controversy and layoffs in gar- 
ment manufacturing were primarily respon- 
sible for the increase in Alabama. 


For the Nation as a whole, State in- 
sured unemployment this May was 13.2 per- 
cent above the level a year ago, but was 
still 36.7 percent below the weekly aver- 
age in May 1950. A total of 34 States re- 


ported a higher level of insured unemploy- 
ment than in May 1951, with the largest 
relative rises (from 34 to 94 percent) in 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. However, numeri- 
cally the largest increases in the average 
weekly volume of State insured wmemploy- 
ment, as compared to a year ago, occurred 
in Pennsylvania (34,400), California 
(11,300), New York (8,700), Ohio (8,600), 
Massachusetts (7,700), Washington (6,600), 
West Virginia (5,600), and North Carolina 
(5,500). In May 1950, all States showed a 
higher level of insured wmemployment wder 
the State programs than in Mey of this 
yoare 


Total Placements 
Increase Sharply 


As a result of the 
seasonal upsurge 
in agricultural 
See Rais activities, total 
referrals and 
placements by pub- 
lic employment 
offices showed very marked gains between 
April and May--referrals rising 58.6 per- 
cent to 1,775,900 and placeménts increas- 
ing 90.5 percent to 1,315,300. Although 
nonfarm referrals and placements moved up- 
ward between the 2 months, the increases 
were very slight and contributed only to a 
minor extent to the very sharp gain in 
total referral and placement activity. 
Despite the very substantial increases, 
May's total referrals and placements this 
year were somewhat below the volumes of a 
year ago--by 5.1 percent end 2.1 percent, 
respectively. 





Farm Referrals and 
Placements Continue 


Seasonal Upswing 


Sharply increased 
demands for farm 
workers as agri- 
cultural opera- 
tions expanded 
seasonally in most 
sections of the comtry were responsible 
for significant gains in farm referrals 
and placements during May. Referrals rose 
425 percent to 790,700, while placements 
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inoreased 496 percent over the April vol- 
ume to 743,500. Cotton cultivating activ- 
ities and the harvesting of fruits, 
berries, and vegetables accounted for the 
major demands for farm workers. Also con- 
tributing to the over-all rise in farm 
placements was the expansion of activity 
on sugar beet farms. Both referrals and 
placements of agricultural workers this 
May showed very small gains over the com- 
parable totals in May 1951. 


Increases in farm placements were 
widespread between April and May with 
gains of 100 or more reported in 59 
States. Very substantial increases oo- 
curred in eight States--Mississippi 
(146,500), Arkansas (125,500), Tennessee 
(112,600), Kentucky (28,500), California 
(23,300), Louisiana (23,200), Arizona 
(21,300), and Georgia (21,100). Nine 
additional States--Missouri, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Illinois, Texas, Colorado, and Idaho--ex- 
perienoed gains of more than 5,000, and in 
ll other States, gains ranged from 1,000 
to 5,000. Sharply expanded placement 
activity with cotton farms (chiefly in 
cotton chopping and hoeing) accomted for 
the bulk of the increases in Louisiana, 
Arizona, Missouri, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Texas, while the gains in Mississippi 
and Georgia reflected increased demand for 
workers on both cotton farms and vegetable 
farms. Strawberry and fruit harvesting 
activities were responsible for the in- 
creased number of placements in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Kansas, 
California, and Oklahoma. The gains in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Florida 
reflected expanded activity in vegetable 
harvesting operations, while the increases 
in Idaho and Oregon resulted almost en- 
tirely from the enlarged demand for 
workers on sugar beet farms. Only four 
States reported farm placement declines of 
100 or more between April and May--Nevada 
(400), South Dakota (200), North Dakota 
(100), and Pennsylvania (100). 


Marked changes occurred in the volumes 
of placements among major crop activities 
between April and May. The accelerated 
demand for workers to plant and cultivate 
cotton was responsible for a@ sharp up- 
swing of placements on cotton farms--from 
a seasonal low of 6,500 in April to 
314,800 in May. Harvesting of strawberries 
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was largely responsible for the increased 
volume of placements on fruit farms--up 
from 19,800 in April to 253,900 in May. 
Placements of workers on vegetable farms 
also rose sharply--from 55,400 in April to 
102,300 in May. Sugar farms accowmted for 
22,800 placements in May as compared with 
5,400 last month, while placements on 
general farms increased from 17,400 to 
21,600 between April and May. 


As a result of the above very substan- 
tial changes in volumes, the relative dis- 
tribution of placements among selected 
crop activities varied significantly be- 
tween April and May: 


Percent of total 


Major activity May April 
Cotton CroPpcccecceccccce 42 5 
Fruit and tree-nut crop. 34 16 
Vegetable CroPpecceccecee 14 44 
General farms....ccceccee 3 14 
Sugar CroOPeccccccscescce 3 3 
Crop spocialtye.cccccoce Z 4 
Ob Or Sy. culate cl aveteic edtate shee 3 14 


Nonfarm Placements 
Show Minor Gain 


Minor gains oc- 
curred between 
April and May in 
the volumes of nm- 
agricultural re- 
ferrals and place- 
ments, With refer- 
rals showing a rise of 1.8 percent to 
985,100 and placements edging upward 1.1 
percent to 571,900. The slight net rise 
in nonfarm placements in May reflected 
placement gains in manufacturing, public 
utilities, trade and service which more 
than offset placement reductions in con- 
struction and government. Although non- 
farm referrals and placements this May 
were down from a year ago--by 7.5 percent 
and 6.5 percent, respectively--they were 
substantially above the volumes 2 years 
ago. As compared with May 1950, both re- 
ferrals to and placements in nonfarm jobs 
were up by approximately one-sixth. 





All of the increase in nonagricultural 
placements between April and May occurred 
among women job seekers. Placements of 
women, at 212,600 in May, reflected an in- 
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crease of 4.2 percent over the previous 
month's volume. On the other hand, men 
experienced a slight reduction in such 
placements--down less than 1.0 percent to 
359,500. 


Placements of handicapped applicants 
in nonagricultural employment showed a 565 
percent rise in May to 23,900. Although 
this was 11.5 percent below the total a 
year ago, it represented an increase of 
one-fourth over the volume in May 1950. 
Contrary to the situation in total nonfarm 
placements, both men and women partici- 
pated in this May's rise in nonfarm place- 
ments among handicapped persons. Men with 
physical handicaps experienced a 5.8-per- 
cent gain to account for a total of 21,000 
placements, while handicapped women showed 
a smaller relative increase--up 5.4 per- 
cent to 2,900. 


Placements in Manufacturing, Utilities, 
Trade, and Service Move Upward 


Continuing the rise which started in 
March, placements in manufacturing, public 
utilities, trade, and service moved upward 
in May, largely as a result of favorable 
seasonal influences. Manufacturing ac- 
counted for the largest relative gain in 
nonfarm placements this month--up 9 per- 
cent to 164,100. This exceeded the volume 
in any previous month since October; how- 
ever, it was somewnst below (3.3 percent) 
the number of placements in manufacturing 
industries in May a year ago. Placements 
in public utilities, at 29,000 this May, 
reflected a 5.7-percent gain over last 
month, while placements in trade showed a 
3.5-percent rise to 109,900. As in the 
case of manufacturing, although the place- 
ments in both of these major industry 
groups represented the largest volumes 
since October, they were each down from 
the levels in May 1951 (by 11.5 percent 
and 5.9 percent, respectively). Local 
offices made 175,600 placements in service 
industries during the month--2.6 percent 
more than in April, and representing the 
largest volume since May a year ago when 
179,400 such placements were made. 


Two of the major industry groups 6x- 
perienced placement declines between April 
and May. The larger relative reduction 
occurred in construction--down 19.4 per- 
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cent to 65,400. 
part a leveling off from the unusually 
high volume last month which resulted pri- 
marily from activities connected with 
emergency flood control and repair work in 


This drop reflected in 


Iowa and Nebraska. This factor as well as 
seasonal improvements were responsible for 
bringing the volume of placements in con- 
struction to a postwar high in April. In 
addition to the leveling off from last 
month's peak volume, May's decline in such 
placements reflected some of the effects 
of labor-management disputes which idled 
about 100,000 construction workers in the 
middle of the month. Although placements 
in construction this May were down 14.4 
percent from a yeer ago, they were up 10.35 
percent over the volume in May 1950. 
Placements in government also showed a 
substantial percentage decrease between 
April and May, with a reduction of 14.9 
percent to 13,500. This volume repre- 
sented a drop of more than one-third from 
the number in May last year; however, it 
was approximately equivalent to the total 
in May 1950. 


Nonfarm placements showed the follow- 
ing relative distributions among major 
industry groups in April and May: 


Percent of total 





Mejor industry group May April 
Construction. cesececccces 11.4 14.4 
Manufacturingeccccccccoes 28.7 26.6 


Transportation, communi- 
cation and public 
UtLLIitieSecccccrcccccccce Sel 4.9 
Wholesale and retail 


tradGececcecvccsccccveser 19.2 18.8 
Service--totalecccccecces SOer 30.3 
DOMeStiC.s «caeccccotecces 20.8 20.8 
Governmentecccovccscccceces 204 2.8 


Major Occupational Groups 
Experience Minor Placement Changes 


Largely reflecting gains in some types 
of manufacturing (particularly in food 
processing, apparel, and transportation 
equipment) as well as in general outdoor 
work, further placement increases occurred 
in the skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tional groups during May. The increases, 
however, were small, with the larger rise 
occurring among the semi-skilled group-- 





up 4-7 percent to 72,800--while the 
skilled category showed an increase of 1.8 
percent to 53,100. As compared with a 
year ago, placements in the semi-skilled 
category were 1.9 percent and in the 
skilled group 15.2 percent below the re- 
spective volumes in May 1951. Flacements 
in wmskilled occupations edged up less 
than 1 percent to 235,600 between April 
and May of this year. This slight rise 
followed a sharp upswing (38.4 percent) 
in the preceding month. The increase of 
1.5 percent to 170,500 in placements of 
workers in the service category reflected 
small gains in both the private household 
‘and other types of service occupations. 
Largely offsetting these increases were 
small declines in the professional and 
managerial and clerical and sales cate- 
gories. fFlacements in the managerial and 
professional ocoupations were down 2.7 
percent to 6,400, while those in the cler- 
ical and sales group showed a reduction of 
2.5 percent to 55,500. The volume in the 
latter group represented a decrease of 
10.2 percent from the number in May a year 
ago. ‘The smaller volume of total nonfarm 
placements this May than in May 1951 re- 
flected a reduction in each of the six 
major occupational categories. 


The percentage distribution of nonfarm 
placements by major occupational group 
showed little change between April and May: 


Percent of total 
May April 


Occupational group 


Professional and 


MANAZOFIAl.ccoccscccee 1.1 1.2 
Clerical and saleSeee.ecoe 9.7 10.0 
OILY CO cbslelacietste civic sie.e 6.6 6 2928 29.7 
SALLE sc cise ccc csevcces 5-8 DeT7 
Semieskilledeccccecccoee Leet 12.3 
Unskilled and othereecece 40.8 41.1 


Counseling inter-= 
views Show Little 
Change Between 
April and May 


Counseling inter- 
views with appli- 
cants requiring 
assistance in 
making a vocation- 
al choice or adjustment totaled 121,200 in 
May--less than 1 percent above the volume 
in April but 6.9 percent below the number 
in May a year ago. A number of States re- 
ported a rise in comseling activity in 
connection with high school student pro- 
grams, while other States indicated that 
the major portion of their school program 
had been completed in the preceding month. 
Initial or first-time interviews also re- 
mained at about the April level, edging 
downward about 300 to 73,100 in May. 





Coumseling interviews with men showed 
a slight decline during the month while 
such interviews with women experienced a 
small increase. Total and initial coun- 
seling interviews with men moved downward 
1.6 percent and 3.1 percent, respectively, 
to 73,200 and 42,100. On the other hand, 
women accounted for increases of 4.2 per- 
cent in total counseling interviews and 
5.5 percent in initial interviews, bring- 
ing the respeotive volumes up to 48,000 
and $1,000. 


A total of 12,900 initial counseling 
interviews were held with handicapped job 
applicants in May--6.6 percent less than 
the number in the preceding month and 19.4 
percent below the volume in May 1951. 

Both men and women participated in the re- 
duction between April and May this year. 
Initial interviews with handicapped men 
declined 7.4 percent to 10,300, while 
those with women showed a decrease of 5.5 
percent to 2,600. 


(Tables on Employment Security Activities follow) 
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Region and State 


Total, 53 States........ 


Region I: 
Connecticut...cccccees 
Maine. .ccccccscsecsece 
Massachusetts...ccccoe 
New Hampshire.......e- 
Rhode Island.....cecce 
Vermont. veocccccesccce 


Region II: 
New Jerseyoceocesecose 
New Yorksccccvesescece 
Puerto Ricdsercessseoe 
Virgin Islands....esee 


Region III: 
Delawareesceccsscccccee 
Pennsylvania...scceses 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 
Maryland...sscccccsvce 
North Carolina...c..e. 
Virginia...ccccsccsece 
West Virginia...ccccse 


Region V: 
Alabama.ccccccccscee ae 
Floridtecccccccccccocs 
Georgia.ccccceccscscce 
Mississippiesccecccece 
South Carolina........ 
Tennesse... .eccveecces 





OLOsscccccccvecseccce 


Region VII: 
T1linoiseccerccccccces 
Indiana...cccscsccccce 
WASCONSIin. cc ccccccccce 


Region VIII: 
Mimnesota.e..ccccccsecs 
Montan@eccoccsccccccce 
North Dakota...ccceses 
South Dakotac..sccecce 


Region IX: 
TOWbecccccccccccccccce 
KansaSeccccccccccecece 
Missouri.. 
Nebraska.ccccccccccece 





Region X: 
Arkansas. .eccccccscoce 
Lowisiana.cscccceccssce 
Oklahamaces+ccccccccco 
TEXAS ec revccceccccscsce 


Region XI: 
Colorado..ccoccseccsece 
New Mexicocccccecscece 
Utah. cccccccccccccccce 
WYOMINgccccccccccsecce 


Region XII: 
Arigona...cccccccccece 
Californias...cccccees 
HawWaiiercccccccccsecee 
Ne@Vadaecccccccccsscces 


Region XIII: 
MASK Be ccccveccccsccce 
Tdahoescsccsccccccssoce 
OPE gZoOMessvesccceccccoce 


Washington...ccccssoce 


Y Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real-estate; 





Nonagricultural placements by State, May 1952 


{Data corrected to June 23, 1952/7 


Industry division 


3,583 1,281 
1,861 426 
5,82h 25796 
967 179 
1,012 237 
252 127 
4shh7 1,562 
2h, 57h 75481 
563 170 
3 a 
616 146 
7, 3h0 2,10 
nh 1, 210 
3, 263 987 
3,93h 2,272 
1, 362 1,490 
636 555 
4,554 2, 28h 
1, 5 79 3, 577 
2,916 h, 533 
2,630 ale 
1,565 980 
6, 261 2,433 
1,034 642. 
6,153 3,321 
8,907 6,974 
8,181 3,50 
3, 743 1,933 
3,927 1, 362 
3,109 2; 349 
S71 681 
166 555 
178 580 
1,976 2,053 
2,000 op 
5,011 3, 236 
1, 232 1,61 
4,399 1,975 
2,089 2,107 
1,809 h, 220 
9,259 12,757 
1,293 1,968 
380 975 
547 1,117 
58 264, 
585 1,215 
11,181 8,451 
52 218 
136 530 
hg 101 
619 973 
2,869 1,556 
2,670 1, 732 


government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 
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Total 


3,065 
2,433 
5,251 


15,38) 


2,075 
1,455 
50h 
382 


Domestic 





Women. 





Short-time 


Selected local office employment security activities, by State, May 1952 


Vermont........ 


Region IT: 
New Jersey..... 
New York....... 
Puerto Rico.... 
Virgin Islands. 


Region III: 
- Delaware....... 
Pennsylvania... 





Region VII: 
Titinosis....... 
Indi ama........ 
Wisconsin. ..... 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota...... 
Montana....cee. 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 
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Region IX: 
Towa. ..2.e.-eee 
Kansas.....-ce 
Missouri....... 
Webraska....... 


CI 


ave 
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Region XIII: 
Alaska.......0 





« 





729 
422 
409 
266 oe 
407 
238 
859 
847 


re 
DD a 
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V/ Exclades transitional claims. Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 

2/ The nwaber of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total mumber of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 

3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Selected local office activities by State - Veterans 1/, May 1952 


[Bata corrected to June 23, 19527 


New applications 2/ Counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 
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Region and State Percentage Percentage Percent 
Total change Handi - 
‘o change from 3/ | of all 
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April 1952 change from 3/ | of all 









April 1952, men 


2 A Total 
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Region I: 
Connectic ut..sceceseee 1,635 32.0 242 
MAiNC... .cccccecccecce 131 15.6 40 
Massachusetts... es 3,052 34.9 230 
New Hampshire. ee 474 33.9 66 
Rhode Island. oe 516 30.4 27 
Vermont.esecssceessese 137 26.4 13 
Region IT: 
New Jersey.cccceccsere 2,462 30.9 131 
New York.... eccccce 10,177 26.6 843 
Puerto RicO..eeseeceee 374 10.1 15 
Virgin Islands........ 1 1.9 ie) 
Region III: 
Delaware. .sesesceeecce 149 28.1 9 
Pennsylvania...-sesese 6,607 40.1 362 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 689 34,9 64 
Maryland....cesssseeers 2,679 40.6 68 
North Carolina.....se. 1,344 Phat 205 
VATgimia.cccccscccecee 1,017 eter 59 
West Virginia.......+- 1,445 38.7 36 
Region Vt 
Alabama..ssssccescccee 1,850 102 
Florida,..cosse ee 1,994 497 
Gear giasseseeses OC 1,749 146 
Mississippi..... oe 1,145 62 
South Carolina........ 798 106 
Tennessee. .e..seoseeee 1,587 697 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. c+e+-scccvose 1,222 62 
Michigan.. $,787 458 
Ohi0....cccccccccccece 6,522 742 
Region VII: 
TUIS Noi Sc cccccsesasvcce 4,606 387 
Indiana. .secessessccce 3,004 352 
WISCONSIN. ereecseceeee 1,863 Red 
Region VIII: 
Minnesotascrosecccecee 1,638 326 
791 54 
457 24 
293 31 
1,288 309 
624 105 
3,231 252 
Nebraska...seccesecees 418 50 
Region X: 
ArkanSas.scorecceevsee 1,397 276 
Loui Siambcssssccecccco 2,160 91 
Oklahoma... .ccessesseoe 1,056 289 
TOXEB. ceccccccccceccce 6,898 639 
Region XI: 
Colorado...cesseseesee 1,226 123 
New Mexico. sccececeere 705 45 
Utah... ccrccccsecccece 528 32 
Wyoming... 89 3 
Region XII: 
ATLZONA. coc ceereoerece 948 119 
9,296 970 
190 4 
Nevada.s.cesscsccceeve 512 52 
Region XIII: 
Alaska, coeccees 596 5 
Idaho. ese 263 68 
Oregon. ..cccceccercece 1,124 347 
Washington. cessesceces 1,541 162 





V/ Includes veterans of all wars. 

7 The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 

3 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Average weekly insured unemployment 1/ under State programs, by State, 2/ by month, 1951-1952 


(Pata corrected to Je 23, 1952/7 
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Total..... 
















































Region I: 
— as8 01,563 | «12.1 
“08 eee -153 -1.2 
Ries 07,674 | 011.7 
ee Be eo en 
Vteccoee 1,372 0938 
Region II: 
Nedeceee 01,796 03.7 
NeYeesee 183,933 <8, ok. 
Region III: 
Del... 1,032 -160 | -24.1 
Paccocce 03h, 378 oh7 ok 
Region IV: 

_ DiCroece 213.8 
Md.weose 19.1 
N.Cocees 022.) 
Vascccce 34.1 
WeVaesee 16, 287 05301 

Region Vr 
Ala..cs. 15,622 023.1 
Fiteaces 10,90 el 
GBeecoee 17,889 =2.6 
Mis8Seeee 12,021 03709 
SeCoccee 12,863 033.5 
Tennesse 34,973 015 oh 
Region VI: 
KYoccece 18,813 015.9 
Michees. 89, 296 012.3 
Chios... 49,693 031.8 
Region VII: 
aby 73,811 72.8 
Inds seco 255617 03.) 
Wibesese 20,877 058.8 


24,027 
6,068 


Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-week. 
Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Benefit payments by State, May 1952 
[Corrected to June 23, 19527 





Average Percentage 
Average weekly change from 
Number weekly number Apr. 1952 
payment 


1955655 
705,365 


3,566 
3h1, 302 


75931 
52,115 
C 123,915 
Nikginiass ssc seoeass 25,305 
West Virginia...... sa5 52,188 





Region V: 
Alohomas.essssesacee ss 48,137 
Florida...e....2.2220 ° 
Georgia........ eeccece 


South Carolina........ 
Tennesseee...-.2-. ecece 


Region Vi: 
Kentucky~-.cccscseeeee 


(TOs eccaasscaccacwes 


WASCONSINs . 0. cccccsccs 


North Dakota.......... 


Region XI: 





1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 





Benefits paid 


$86,958, 341 


Amount 2/ 
1,125,687 
786 ,h02 


4,618,973 
18,125,999 


69,387 
8,711,512 


1s2 5696 
1,163, 326 
2,149,889 

55,892 
1,155,933 


1,515,289 


1,275,278 
3,227, 785 
2,689,690 


5,606,190 
1,h22 82) 
803,808 


1,129,193 
130,612. 
47,501 
33,096 


355,178 
291,231 
1,1)1,647 
147,815 


68,171 
1,361,089 


Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/; by State, October-December 1950 - October-December 1951 


Total.cccccccccescesscese 


Region I: 
Connecticut.sccccecces 
Maine cccccccsecsccvces 
MassachusettBecccsecce 
New Hampshire....cssee 
Rhode Island....sessee 
Vermont. sccccscccccess 


Region II+ 
New Jers€Yeoceesocscces 
New York.sseccccccsose 


Region III: 
Delawaressccccceecocce 
Pennsylvania....cccese 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 
Virginia. cccccccscccss 
West Virginiac..ccccce 


Region V: 
Alabama.coccscccsccose 





TEMNEBSCE oc cccccseccse 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyesccsocccccoce 
Michigan.cccccccccocce 


OhLOc cccccecccccscvccce 


Region VII: 
TU1inoisbe..ccccccccece 
Indianeecccecccccccece 
WisconSinescccsscccsee 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota... .cccccccecs 
Montanaececc. 
North Dakotaccecccccee 
South Dakotaccccscccce 





Region IX: 
Tow&ccccccccccccccecce 
KanS8b eos cccccccecccce 
MiSS5OUTL cc ccccccccccee 
Nebraska@eccccccccccccce 


Region X: 
ATrkanSaBesescccscccece 
Louislana.cccccccccocs 
Oklahomacsceccsccccoce 
TOKAS cccscccccccsccece 


Region XI: 
Coloraddscccccccccccce 
New Me@xico..cceccvcces 
Utahe.ccccccscccececces 
Wyomings...cccceccccse 


Region XII: 
APiZONa.cccccccvcccess 
Californiac.ccscsccece 
Hawaliccccccccccscccce 
Nevadaeccecccccccccccce 


Region XIII: 
Alaskacccccccccccccecs 
Tdahosccesccoceevcioces 
Oregonescooscee eccecce 
Washingtoneccccccccsce 


fin thousands; corrected to June 30, 19527 


588,616 
122,894 
1,185,598 
91, 718 
198, 393 
46,051 


1, 246, 289 


h, 229,528 4,020,718 


101, 236 
2,471,929 


17h, 488 
420, 309 
hy, 205 
358,131 
313,59) 


285, 403 


1,687,626 


2,077,832 2,036,905 


2,292,182 
860, 218 
683, L413 


2,18), 687 
842,877 
648,690 


472,635 430, 232 
82,865 72,571 
38, 305 30,198 
40,599 34, 76 


286, 603 
213,565 
669, 253 
133, 295 


271, 238 
215,861 
628,807 
122, 722 


129,148 
312, 762 
220,90 
974,576 


138,081 
342,093 
230,831 
1,021,050 


167,128 
75,837 


96, 751 
37,555 


92,588 
2,346, 532 
61,649 
31,096 


60h, 760 
124,217 
1,162,090 
92,69) 
188,816 
47,778 


1, 261, 706 
4,016, 143 


89,787 
2,578,52 


176, 717 
Lhg, 222 
143,876 
373,972 
337,628 


293, 9h 
302,623 
371, 626 
114,581 
220, 787 
368, 287 


306, 663 
1; TBI, yh 
2,13h,913 


2; dl eee 


84,690 
690, 302 


45h, 602 
81,015 
34,998 
33,054 


286, 9h1 
233, 2h5 
648 5920 
129,969 


138,418 
331,09) 
231, 252 
1,031,031 


173,872 
81,185 
101,916 
42, 737 


98,528 
tied 


a 


3h,110 


46,460 
755462 
308,107 
48h, 837 


1951 


July- Octe= 
Sept. Dec. 


589,897 
128,503 
1,130, 29 
91, 343 
171,572 
47,171 


\ 


1, 253, 288 


4,008, 950 h, 43h, 151 


97,136 
2,729,358 


193,kh2 
495,895 
477,661 
415,187 


323,509 32, 281 


289,888 314,877 
332, 255 

9 416 
123,092 
236,509 
394, 392 


347,60 
1, 789, 774 
2, 3h, 795 


313,027 
1,695,097 
2,139,213 


2,236,912 2,472,641 
882, 265 94h, 313 
683,970 7475963 


472,888 510,8h) 
86,570 88, 754 
37,180 39548 


41,000 43,092 


293,50 
252,125 
665, 51:8 
13h, 531 


322,19 
273, 780 
729,09) 
148 , 362 


14h, 753 
342,119 
239, 356 
1,080, 321 


153,088 
3755989 
260, 100 
1,190,435 


188, 699 
83,679 
110,180 
48,125 


20), 635 
88,573 
117,075 
47,552 


98,016 
2,599, 58h 
725567 
10,081 


112,956 


759456 
81, 468 
323,130 
507,830 





y Total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
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Change, Oct.-Dec. 1950 
to Oct.-Dec. 1951 


$29, 2h1., 349 $28, 089,051 $29 , 267, 349 $29,443,954 $31,916,992 $02,675,613 #9 02 


71,389 912.1 
12, Sh2 210 e 2 
#53, 379 ah..5 
ol, 285 eli. 7 
-904, =: 

e3,819 28.3 
#109, 9 iis) of 8 
©20),623 0.8 
08,631 298 
0199939 e769 
011,982 06.6 
25h, 458 212.3 
#15,175 23.3 
3,913 11.8 
o28 > 619 eo el 
#23, 215 8.0 
236,990 012.5 
033, 479 09.0 
12,955 012.8 
025,711 012.2 
26, 0h) e7eL 
el9 ,007 016.4 
#1,6,129 o2.7 
o 266, 964 #12.8 
#180 3 59 e769 
8,095 098 
#64520 oF oly 
#38, 209 08.1 
#5,889 e7el 
el, 2h3 302 
e2, 493 ee 
35,546 012.) 
260, 215 #28.2 
059,81 8.9 
15,067 o11.3 
e1S > 007 o10.9 
033,896 0 9 
029 ’ 269 @12 e 7 
0169, 385 016.6 
29 3 148 016 6 
#10, 255 13.1 
e11,86) o11.3 
rs! ry] 159 o7 el 
019,938 421.4 
#343, 755 o14.3 
05,951 #9 00 
09,628 028.9 
029,46 @o3 
5,990 8.1 
#22, 809 0769 
05,646 09-7 


Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, December 1950 - December 1951 


Region I 
Connecticut.....++ 
Mins cecscccccsees 
Massachusetts...oe- 
New Hampshire...... 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont. cescccceces 





see 


Region IT 
NeW J@rseyeocooesess 
New Yorkeescceeceses 


Region III 
Delawareecseevessves| 
Pennsylvania....ees- 


Region IV 
Dist. of Colecesscces 
Maryland..cerccscoes 
North Carolina....., 
Virginia.scccseseess 
West Virginia...... 


Region V 
Alabamaesssecsevcoee 
FLOTida. cecsrssvcece 
Georglaccserecscceres 
Mississippiescrrceee 
South Carolina...... 
TOENNeESSCE ss eeseecces 


Region VI 
Kentucky.cessecseres 
Michigan. .cosercccee 
OhLoccccscesscvccces 


Region VII 
ASecsevcescres 
Indiana... .ceeseces 
WisconsSinescsssoccses 


Region VIII 
Minnesota..coovceves 





South Dakota...coses 


Region IX 
Towasccoccee 


Nebraska..ccccovcese 


Region X 
Arkansa8..sscceceess 
Louisiana.c.ccscesse 
Oklahoma... .eccescees 
TEXAS. cccccccscececs 


Region XI 
Colorado.ececssovees 
New Mexicdes.seccees 
Utaheccccccccccccces 
Wyomingesccocccescece 


Region XII 
ATIZONA sc ccescessces 
California....cccesee 
Hawaii....ssccsccece 
Nevada.sccccccscccce 


Region XIII 
AlaSkac cccccesccccee 
Tdahoescccccccesesce 
OPegonerceccesessesss 
Washingtonececesecce 


1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the month. 





1950 


[in thousands; corrected to June 30, 19527 


1951 





2ha 
490 
299 
1,385 


233 
108 
139 

56 


Change, Dec. 1950 
to Dec. 1951 


ee [oe [mn Fe fF 
mer oe hee | 34,537 | | 33,758 | | 33,758 | 33,948 34,978 | 35,33k | 35,436 | 35,295 } 35,203 | } 35,526 | } 35,526 | op 


eS 


05 
ol 
el 
035 


Percentage 


42.8 


See page 2 of the 


special issue of the Statistical Supplement to the May 1952 Labor Market and Eaployment Security for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 
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LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) 


Alabama 
~SBirwi ngham. ...........--.----- | 


Gadsden. ...-.-. 222.022 -eesccee 
Jasper 3/..--...2020----222200 
Mobi le. . 2.2.2. 222s secs cecccce 
MontgZomerye-.----2-+-22--2-2-0 | 


Arizona 
*PHOCTI Ke 2. 2c ccc css eeseccccece 


Arkansas 
#Little Rock-North Little Rock. | 


California 
FIeSNO. 2.22 2-222--eceeescesese | 


Los Angeles....+....+--..-220- | 


Sacrament0...-ecce+sssssecceee | 
San BernaPdin0ses.-++2c+esccee | 


San Diegoe..cccscsccecccesesse 
San Francisco-Oakland......... | 
San JoSe......ceesess22-+-2000 
Stockton, «2.2 2se cesses eccccce 


Colorado 
“Denver. 


Weesesccceessesscccccsecce | 
Pareblo. «22.222. cc ccc ccccccccce 


Connecticut | 
Biri Ggepdrtss<sacsccssscnnccece 


Danielson 3/......+2+-+-2-+--s | 
Mie ford... cdnoaticecnanses | 
*New Britain........sccsccsenes | 
Mew Haven... .....ccccccccccece | 

Motwich) S/-.cccnanses=sneas08 
#Stamford—Norwalk. ......ecccees | 


MMdaterbury. ...- cece cc esccccce 


See explanatory notes at emi of table. 
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L1 
1.9 
1.9 
6.4 
2.5 


2.4 


1.5 


19 
3.1 


2 
2.9 


1.9 
3.1 
1.7 
2.8 
1.9 


2.1 


LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 






Classi fication 




























Te tee ewer eecccecce 


Florida 
" Wacksomville..... 2.0.0... 55 05 


MLM Coun codnaceentocce oon 


Cel eMinr nn newasanccne cost 


=Tampa-St. Petersburg.......... 


TT es ee 
MUMS o ve Cn catcrackcc cs Oe 


Colwbensccccs sees cette ee 
BMUsedserssacocedccecc st et 


MAW ONES oo oo Sanco sce ccc cacc. 


| 5.0 


2.1 


Hawaii 
Tae a 


Illinois 


Danville ASS ee ies pla oe | 
=Davenport—Moline-Rock Island. . 
PCE maces condsat oes. ck, 


Herrin-Murphysboro— j 
West Frankfort 3/........... | 


SEE Maem cna vce ececcsores ce. ot 
ick Orde ce ccccencaccs: cece. ! 


Set 8 til es See ee ee 
Indi ana 


SO Aa ee 


wEvansville.........0... APE SS | 
Fort 1 OR Se i RE f 






See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 







Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) Turnover 
Classification (manufacturing 
adequacy of 


















State and Area aocgl ever Separations 
supply / Percentage Percentage =, he seb ae 100 
March change from-- March change from-= casts of labor k 
1952 1952 : requirements 2/ Feb. 1952 
May March Januar March 
1952 | 1952 eri an are March-July 1952 | Total | Quits 
Indiana (Cont'd.) 

Mindianapolis.....c.ccsccsecces | IT II 268.7 (4/) (4/) | 112.2 +0.2 -0.4 | INA 2.5 
MUNCI@;.<cccesevecscwcecscoece!| LV Iv 30.5 +2.3 -8.4 17.6 +3.8 -11.9 |INA 1,1 
Richmond 3/..ceccesscesseccecs | IV NC 21.8 INA -14.7 12.5 INA -21.9 | INA INA 
South Bend...-ccccesccsvccecece | LIT III 98.8 2.5 -3.8 53.1 -4.4 -7.8 |No change 1.3 
Terre Haute...cccsscccccccceee | IV IV 36.2 +1.2 -O.1 11.3 +1.1 +0.9 | Substantial increase 2.2 
Vincennes 8/....e+seesecevecee | IV Iv 9.8 +0.5 INA 2.2 +725 INA |Substantial decrease lrg) 

Iowa 

Cedar Rapids.....sccsccesssecse | IT II 38.9 -1.1 42.5 17.7 =-2.1 +8.1 |Slight increase 3.4 

HDES MOLNES.cccccseeesccsccsses II igi 89.3 -0.2 +0.8 21.6 41,4 +3,.5 |Slight increase halt 
SLoux Cityeccceseevcscccsosvces | LLL III 33.2 +0.7 0.2 10.3 +0.1 -0.2 |No change 4.1 
Waterlod.cccccccocvcccoccccccos | IT II 38.1 +0.4 +2.6 18.6 -1.3 -4,.3 |No change 2.0 

Kansas 
WTOPCKA. . ce ceecccsscccesecsces II II 42.1 0.2 +1.8 $.4 +5.9 -19.4 |No change 3.2 
BWIichitacccsccccsccccccccccsece I ii 112.6 +0.4 +15.1 Boat +1.5 +30.7 |No change 4.9 

Kentuc. 
NEtON. oscccsccccceccesooce | IIT seas 31.4 -7.2 -0.6 4.1 -33.1 -6.3 |INA INA 
Lovisville....-cccccccccccccee | Lil TRG E 215.0 (4/) -0.€ 86.4 -0.4 -2.2 |Moderate increase INA 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouges...csscseccceeeeee | III TEE 51.8 +0.7 43.5 18.1 -0.3 +3.3 |Slight increase 1.6 

#New Orleans....ccccccccccccces | IIT EEL 242.6 -1.0 |,, +1.0 45.9 -3.7 -5.5 |Moderate increase 2.0 

Shreveport...sccccsccceceosees | IIT iY 48.5 +0.5 -2.7 7.4 +6.1 +5.7  |Moderate increase 2.2 
Maine 

Biddeford B/evccseccscrcccsere Iv NC 14.8 -3.9 INA 8.7 -2.5 INA | Substaritial increase INA 

Lewiston 3/ecccseccesccscecees | IV NC 27.4] 1.8 IwaA | 15.8 -2.5 INA | INA INA 

¥Portlandesse ses cecissscececarelie ces (PLL III 47.1 2.3 41.5 11.9 fe) +1.7 |No change 0.6 

mena 

MBaLtAMOTCssecccccccccccccesecs | IT 18l 528.7 41.6 +3.4 | 198.8 41.5 45.2 |Substantial increase 2.4 
Cumberland B/acccoscercceceecs Iv IV 30.4 1.6 -5.0 10.1 -0.9 -12.6 | Moderate decrease 0.4 

Massachusetts 4 

“BOSCO ceceseccccccecscccccees | LIT III 934.3} (4/) -0.3 | 314.3 +0.9 +0.3  |Moderate increase 2.9 
Brocktoniiss cess ow sewecscoccece [Lv Iv 41.8 +0.7 -1.8 21.4 +3.9 -1.8 | No change 2S 
FalloRivercaecelsiessica cess ecess ily Iv 46.3 -2.4 12.5 26.5 -2.9 -18.7 | Slight decrease 1.4 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 











Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) 


Turnover 
‘ (manufactu 
Classification 






adequacy of 













































local labor Separations 
a pa 
State and Are oplgay Percentage Percentage Employer fore- per 100 
iv March change from-- March change from-- casts of labor workers 
1952 1952 requirements 2/ Feb. 1952 
May March January | March January | March 3 
1952 | 1952 1952 | 1952 1952 1951 ELSE AREF gua OEM 


Massachusetts (Cont'd.) 






























































































Lawrence.....- Bette estore fers oie -1.0 -6.0 |No change 13.0 O.1 
Lowell. .ccccccccccccvcccccccce -0.2 -7.6 | Slight increase 5.6 1.4 
New Bedforde.cccccccccecocescs +0.6 -9.1 | Slight increase 3.7 1.5 

POPLEESLI Olds ccc ccccecccc ss cesie +0.4 INA | No change 1.1 
Springfield-Holyoke.......e.e0. +0.2 +0.1 |No change 1.9 
Taunton) S/e.cecerscicccseccesce 19.2 +3.2 -19.0 |Moderate increase INA 
Worcester...ccccccsccccccccccce 104.7 +0.6 No change 1.0 

Se ere eh asin, 2 bi 22.8 -1.7 Substantial increase 2.5 
Detroit... ccccscccccccccccccccs 1,218.0 +0.9 -11.2 |Moderate increase 3.7 1.1 
LD Gslp ic elven eS. cicleivin'e o)a'e'clsle's'e oe 96.6 +5.4 -16.8 |Slight increase 2.8 0.5 
GranG Raps Sis. csicle.c «(s/c acie.s'aicie 100.9 41.2 -5.4 | Slight increase 3.8 1.2 
Ionia=Belding=Greenville 3/... ak ip| ~3.8 -10.6 | Slight increase 8.5 1.4 
Iron Mountain 3/.......ssceeee -25.8 Substantial increase INA 
JACK SONlaeigis's cle'clviclcicieis aieaiee sale a Moderate increase 1.1 
RPUAMATOOs etelatele vieieie aicia'c a sie sie/e%e Slight increase 1.5 
ANnGENE ais alvis\a'cia <'s'v s/c,61¢. 600.004 010 Slight increase 1.1 
BSE EON s sg cisisivie a peleis's ec acisic nites Moderate increase 1.4 
POL DEHULONEO/Ieleicats/sciecinissis\sisieis Slight decrease 0.7 
SE LUAW clatsle\aialele sieisiernigieieisie-eisielsie Slight increase 0.7 

Minnesota 

“sDuluth-Superior............... Substantial increase Wen 

*Minneapolis-St. Paul... .ceree Moderate increase 2.0 

Mississippi 

ACK HOTS al ala'wisluisisleisisinie sicielaie'sicle'@ ~-0.7 -13.7 |No change Tao 1.3 
Missouri 

BRJOP IAS /eocistia cies so siseisiens sae Moderate increase INA 

ME BASASIULTCY «cle cies e.eic.6 6 sla‘cis aoe Substantial increase 2.3 


EiemUOSODD. accle's's eels/eiaic sicec alee Substantial increase 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 































Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) Turnover 


ae 


State and Area 


Missouri (Cont'd.) 


MSG. LoWiSecccccecccce eecccccce 
Springfield... ccccccccoces poae 
Nebraska 


Lincoln: .c.seccccnceteseccece 


Omaha. eecceeccccccceccceccsece 


New Hampshire 


Mam eee ewer cececcese 





Nashua 3/...ceccccec-ceccccece Moderate increase 3.6 2.2 
New Jers 
Atlant © (Gitycocccc ese scecacee Substantial-increase IWA INA 
Mewark. cccccccccccccccccccccco] Slight increase 9.6 TWA 
Paterson.ccceccccccc ces EPEC Slight increase 4.3 2.1 
Perth AmbOvcp.cecsesesecuceese Slight increase 2. 1.8 
Trenton. ccc ccc cccccccccccccece Substantial increase 3.2 1.6 
New Mexico 
BA buquer que. ...c.s-ccccceseece No change 5.9 INA 
New York 
“eilbany-Schenectady-Troy.....es Moderate increase Scr Is 
Binghamton. ....-ccccccccccccce Slight increase 2.2 oO. 
xBuffalo.......-. esvseuee ate eee Moderate increase 2.8 l. 
Gloversville 3/....... Sena ouae Substantial increase 4.6 INA 
Mew York. .........-. Soosdeea=e Substantial increase 3.1 1.1 
#Rochesterececwacccecece sconsas Substantial increase 1.9 INA 
ESVTACESC cucecucsess ccvecgeccue Moderate increase 2.9 1.9 
Uti ca—Rome. 22... cece ce eaee Moderate increase 3.2 A 
North Carolina 
Asheville......... weccccccccce Moderate increase 2.1 1.2 
Charlotte.......... SOCEERES eee No change 3.7 2.5 
Durham. cess ccccccceces caencee Moderate decrease 2.9 1.1 
Greensboro-High Point....... ee No change 2.2 2.4 
Raleigh.........- wecccccccccce Slight increase 3.9 3.1 
Winston-Salem....... BAereces . Slight increase 5.0 2.2 
Ohio 
TpAkPOR: + cece ee ee wieoeeete wee Slight increase 2.2 1.4 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 





Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) 





Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 









State and Area 
Employer fore- pres oe 
casts of labor workers 


1952 requirements 2/ Feb. 1952 


January | March 
March-July 1952 Total } Quits 










Ohio (Cont'd.) 


































GCONWOD. cccusecsssscesseccscce | IT It Slight increase 1.9 
Cincinnati... 22s esc sscecccce | IT nat Moderate increase 2.3 
Cleveland occccssucscsessaceese | LL It Moderate increase 2.8 
Columbus.e...ccccccccccceccess | IT II Substantial increase 3.1 
Uma J Me S Sco Sgcncrcccatosssaseascl | aie It Slight increase 1.3 
Hami lton-Middletown........... | III Itt Moderate increase 1.3 
LIMAST evenness scuects sconces) | 111 It Substantial increase 1.6 
IMEREM=BIVTI Pe sasaccececessce | LL II Moderate increase 3.6 
Portsmouth 3/......--sesseeee0 | IV NC No change INA 
UPTINETT ClO. onc se escncescenccs (ALE III No change 1.8 
TOL OO cecivaaeiaisiseaeiaaicicnanesten Ick Ir Slight increase 1.7 
Youngstown. .......-.2..--eee202 | IT II Moderate increase 1.7 
Oklahoma 
“OkTahoma City...........-+e-00 | III Tir Moderate increase 3.0 
RTULS As oe. ce ccccccccccecosssecs | IT II Substantial increase 1.8 
Oregon 
SibocLlamdoccasascssceeses see ses) | ULE 111 Substantial increase 2.9 
Pennsylvania 
zeAllentown-Bethlehem........... | II rm Slight increase 2.2 
ALTOONA. s.ccececceesccccccceee | IV Iv No change 1.4 
Clearfield-Du Bois 3/,........ | IV NC Moderate increase INA 
BRECl Gea cess sescccesauaeniseaas coe | LLL. Tit Slight increase 2.1 
mtHarrisburg. .....cccccccccccccs II It Moderate increase eek 
JOHNStOWN. 2. cose eeesceeccecces |r Tit Moderate increase 1.4 
MtLancastere <. os. .ccceccecccsce | Ir It Moderate increase 1.9 
#+#Phi Lladelphia.......sccccccesce | III TE Moderate increase 1.6 
a#Pittsburgh.....eeseesseseeecoe 1B GE Tit Moderate increase 2.4 
Pottsville 3/.........+....006 | IV Iv Moderate increase 0.9 
waReading....-ccecccccosccccccce Iv Iv ‘Moderate increase 1.5 
HHSCTANLON. . 2.22 seccerscesssecse | IV Iv Substantial ‘increase 1.7 






See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 







Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) Turnover 
(manufacturing 


Classi fication 
according to 
adequacy of 
























































State and Area local labor Separations 
supply 1/ Percentage Percentage Employer fore- per 100 
= change from-- March change from-- casts of labor workers 
1952 requirements 2/ Feb. 1952 
January | March zy 
1952 1951 March-July 1952 Quits 
Pennsylvania (Cont'd.) 

Uni ontown-Connellsville B/aaee Moderate increase 3.5 1.4 
a#Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton......++ Moderate increase 5.6 2.2 
HHYOTK esc rccccocccccsceccsssccce Slight increase 3.7 2.4 
Puerto Rico 

Mayagues.secrereccccccccscsces INA 0.6 INA 

Ponc€ssccesesssesecssorcrosces Substantial increase INA INA 

San Juan..ccccccscccccccsccccs INA 1.3 0.7 
Rhode Island 
TZPLOVI GENCC os evesccrcsccecescee No change 7.2 2.2 
South Carolina 

Aiken-Augusta....secccoesesoee No change 2.6 2.0 

#Charlestones.iccescscvcccsuceee Slight increase 2.6 1.6 

LColumblascee san eanccseees teste Slight increase 5.5 5.5 
BGTECNVI1LE....cccecececsccocce No change 2.9 a Ay / 
South Dakota 
Tishi shies Ne 8 ORS GOROCEMOCONGOC OO Slight increase 2.8 “da | 
Tennessee 
MohattanoOPacccecccceccsoscsece Moderate increase 3.6 21 

HENOKVILLE sce ciceccsces seceswasie INA 1.9 INA 
SMemphiS..seccccccccccccvccccce Slight increase 2.9 0.8 
HNashville..ccoccscvcccsscssece No change 4.9 1.9 
Texas | 

Amarillo.cccosccccvcecsecccvce Substantial increase 3.2 2.6 

AUSTIN. c cccccccccccccccocccece \Moderate increase 3.9 2.8 

Beaumont=Port Arthur.....-..08 | Slight increase 4.5 0.5 

Corpus ChriSticc...cccccccccce | Slight increase 1.8 1.0 

DalVasencte a caccis scene bes sates |Moderate increase 6.6 3.9 

Bll Paso decisis dees sie ycnicn see's Slight increase 4.2 3.4 

1 

Fort, Wortho’. sice.cs ciele's'e eluiels clea No change 3.8 2.5 

Galveston....wecccccccccecccce Slight increase 3.3 1.6 

HousStonssccveccccceseccecscece No change 2.5 2.0 

T,ATOGO\scise's aiviate clee'eiale(cialenisiaivicie No change 2.5 1.2 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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State and Area 


Texas (Cont'd.) 
Lubbock... 


DENT ANCCLOS gui cececisie ce cielvec'elc 6 
DAM ANLONLOs cis vcieecssseselceicies 
WacOscccccccvcccccssccsccoccee 


Wichita Fallsees..ccecccccecee 


Utah 
eden. scccsescvincdscieceetecs ce 


*Salt Lake City.ccccccccccccece 


Virginia 
Newport News-Hampton...sescees 


Norfolk-Portsmouth,....ssccceces 


RUMOR Gee's n's's0,6, 0.0 vie ce eraieleitiere’s 


ROANOKE ccisc cc ccccceccecucsese 


Washington 
Tee EME so. cscneseecanee 


H#SPOKANE. oe cccccoccescsccssess 


RTACOMAs sc ccccccessescsccccccce 


West Ure nia 
#Charleston.cecocsscccccesscece 


Fairmont 3/...s.eceesscsoceece 
HuntingtoneAsnland.s.cessceccce 
Martinsburg 3/...0.-.2sesceee8 
Parkersburg 3/.....+-ececseece 


Ronceverte-White Sulphur 
Springs 3/...-.--sescecccece 


Wheeling-Steubenville....ccoce 


Wisconsin 


Greenspayaccciiseaisiscee sce os ec 


Kenosha. ..cccccvcccevesscccnce 


La Crosse. 5/..cc.cceccccercecs 
Madison.ccesescecserreeseccors 


Milwaukee... .cccccccccccceccss 


Racine. corccrecssescsccccccece 


See explanatory notes next page. | 


LABOR MARKET INDICATORS 


Classification 
according to 
adequacy of 
local labor 





supply 1/ 





May March 
1952 1952 
Ift III 
III iB 
III III 
III III 
IIt ITI 
TLE Tit 
LEE ThE 
II rH 
II II 
II Tf 
III LEE 
III III 
III TLE 
LET Itt 
IIt III 
Iv NC 
III III 
IV Iv 
IV NC 
Ty) IV 
III III 
III IIt 
II IIt 
IV NC 
II rE 
II II 
II TIT 










25.8 


15.7 
167.9 
35.6 


32.8 


43.5 


95.9 


58.2 
147.5 
131.1 


50.38 


265.4 
64.7 
6.6 


95.1 
20.9 
67.3 
11.1 
24.4 


8.2 
115.0 


26.5 
26.0 
18.2 
49.7 
358.9 


40.7 


Percentage 
change from-- 





January 
1952 


1.5 







March 

1951 
+2.1 
+0.8 
+8.9 
-2.0 


+5.1 


+10.1 
-1.3 


+13.9 
+79 
+0.7 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 


(in thousands) 


March 
1952 


3.9 
1.7 
21.9 
7.4 
3.5 


4.9 
14.5 


19.4 
33.5 
36.9 


12.5 


73.1 
13.4 
16.3 


27.4 
4.9 
26.1 
5.0 
10.5 


9 
56.5 


10.4 
18.4 
9,0 
14.5 
184.4 


25.5 






Percentaze 
change from 





Employer fore- 


casts of labor 


Turnover 
(manafacturing 


Separations 
per 190 
~workers 


requirements 2/ 





Feb. 


1952 


Janua. March ‘ ze 
ee 1951 March-July 1352 Quits 


*6.2) 
42.5 
-1.8 
-9.7 


2.5 


42.5 
+0.7 


+5.5 
+0.1 
-3.0 


+0.3 


+2.2 
ale 
42.6 


-0.2 
+24 
-1.0 
-5.9 
=2.0 


-5.3 
+0.3 


+2.1 
+22.8 
-3.8 
-2.8 
2.7 


+2.0 


Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Slight increase 


Slight increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 


No change 


Slicht increase 


Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 
No change 
Moderate increase 


Slight increase 


Slight increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


No change 
Slight increase 


Slight increase 
Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 





3.2 
3.1 
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INA 


NC 


76 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The data presented here are derived from the regular bimonthly area labor 
market reports received by the Bureau of Employment Security from affili- 
ated State employment security agencies. Each area listed consists of a 
principal city or cities and the surrounding area within a reasonable com— 
muting distance. More detailed information on any of these areas may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security or from the appropriate 
affiliated State employment security agency. Employment data relate to 
total wage and salaried workers for the pay roll period ending nearest the 
fifteenth of the month. Self-employed, unpaid family workers, and domes-— 
tics are excluded. 


Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in 
part under the Bureau of Labor Statistics—Bureau of Employment Security— 
State agency joint employment statistics program. 


Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in 
part under the BLS employment statistics program jointly with an agency 
other than the State Employment Security Agency. 


Information not available. 
Not classified in March. 
Explanation of classification codes: 


Group I—Areas of labor shortage. Areas in which labor shortages ex— 
ist or are expected to occur in the near future which wilt impede 
"essential activities." 


Group II—-Areas of balanced labor supply. Areas in which current and 
prospective labor demand and supply are approximately in balance. 


Group Iii--Areas of moderate labor surplus. Areas in which current and 
prospective labor supply moderately exceeds labor requirements. 


Group IV--Areas of substantial labor surplus. Areas in which current 
and prospective labor supply substantially exceeds labor requirements. 


Based on employment schedules of establishments for which reports are col- 
lected through the normal operations of the employment security program. 
In most areas, reporting employers account for at least 65 percent of all 
manufacturing employment. 


Smaller areas covered because of substantial labor surpluses. These areas 
are not part of the regular reporting program of the Bureau of Employment 
Security and its affiliated State employment security agencies. 


Change of less than 0.05 percent. 
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1/ Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii; 
other deta cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
June and July 1952, and July 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


Employment Status July 6-12 June 8-14 July 8-14 June-July July 


Civilian labor force 


Employed 


Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


1952 
64,176,000 
62,234,000 

7,598,000 
54,636,000 
1, 942,000 
45,516,000 


1952 
64,390,000 
62,572,000 

8,170,000 
54,402,000 
1,818,000 
45,166,000 


Uy Be 
64,382,000 
62,526,000 

7,908,000 
54,618,000 
1,856,000 
44,474,000 


L952 
~214,000 
-338,000 
~572,000 
+234,000 
+124,000 
+350,000 


1951-1952 
-206,000 
-292,000 
-310,000 

+18,000 
+86,000 
+1,042,000 
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Presidents Midyear Report Shows 


Growth in Our Economic Strength 


Excerpts from the Midyear Economic 


Report of the President to Congress 
transmitted July 19, 1952. 





T is pertinent to consider the changes 
in economic conditions which have 
taken place since two years ago, when 
the aggression in Korea forced us to a 
great expansion of our security programs. 
The facts since then do not reveal any 
impairment of our general economic 
strength. On the contrary, they show that 
the most important elements in that 
strength have continued to grow. 


During the last two years, our total 
output, measured in 1951 prices, has risen 
from an annual rate of about 300 billion 
dollars in the second quarter of 1950 to 
almost 340 billion in the second quarter 
of 1952. This increase in total output has 
been greater than the expansion of all our 
security programs, which during the same 
period of time have risen from an annual 
rate of about 19 billion dollars to an an- 
nual rate of 50 billion. The net conse- 
quence of this is plain. It means that to- 
day, despite the expanded security pro- 
grams, we are producing more for other 
purposes than we were two years ago. 


Within the same period of time, op- 
portunities for business investment have 
continued to grow. Private business in- 





vestment in construction and equipment, 
also measured in 1951 prices, has risen 
from an annual rate of 35 billion dollars 
to an annual rate of about 38 billion. 

This very high level of business invest- 
ment includes a greatly increased con- 
centration in those areas which add to the 
strength of the whole economy both in 
peace and in war, such as steel, electric 
power, oil refining, and transportation. 


The general conditions of civilian life 
have also continued to improve. The an- 
nual rate of personal incomes, after 
taxes, measured in 1951 prices, has risen 
10.5 billion dollars since the second quar- 
ter of 1950. The annual purchase of goods 
and services by consumers--again in 1951 
prices--has risen by 5 billion dollars. 
Yet, because incomes after taxes have 
risen more than expenditures, the annual 





GROWTH SINCE KOREA 


PERCENT INCREASE — 1950, 2nd QUARTER TO 1952, 2nd QuARTER-Y 
+15 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF GOODS 


AND SERVICES (1951 PRICES) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
BUSINESS INVESTMENT 


(1951 PRICES) / 


PERSONAL INCOME AFTER TAXES 
(1951 PRICES) 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


1/ ALL CHANGES EXCEPT CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT BASED ON SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA. 
2/ INCLUDES PRODUCERS’ DURABLE EQUIPMENT AND NONRESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION. 


SOURCES: VARIOUS GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. SEE APPENDIX B. 














GROWTH IN THE DECADE 1950 - 1960 


PERCENT 
200 


TOTAL 
PRODUCTION 


CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT 


June.1952 


1952, 2nd Qtr¥ 196 
GOAL 


J/ GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 195) PRICES. 
2/ SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE 


SOURCES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS. 








rate of saving has increased from less 
than 5 percent to about 7 percent of in- 
come after taxes. 


There is now a good supply of all im- 
portant types of civilian goods. People 
are enjoying not only more of the neces- 
sities, but also more of the comforts of 
life. From early 1951 to early 1952, 
American homes were equipped with an 
additional 2 million washing machines, 
almost 2 million additional refrigerators, 
about 33 million additional radio receiv- 
ers, and more than 4 million additional 
television receivers. More than a million 
new homes will be built this year. 


The current strength of the economy 
is our starting point today. We must 
move forward to advance that strength 
year by year. This kind of progress has 
always been desirable. The present 
world situation makes it imperative. 


Within this decade--by 1960--we can 
make great further gains in our economic 
strength. 


Within this decade--by 1960--we can 
add at least 4 million to the 624 million 
employed in civilian pursuits in June 1952. 


This can be done, even if world conditions 
should require us to maintain our armed 
forces at near their present size. 


Within this decade--by 1960--we can 
lift our total annual output from the cur- 
rent level of about 340 billion dollars to 
nearly 100 billion dollars higher--in real 
terms. 


The First Half of 1952 


At midyear 1952, the Nation had made 
further progress in acquiring the greater 
economic and military strength which will 
enable it to continue to meet, in company 
with the other countries of the free world, 
the threat of communist aggression. 


INDICATORS OF DEFENSE PROGRESS 
SINCE KOREA 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES 
MILLIONS OF PERSONS 
2 3 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
4 6 


KOREAN 4/ 
OUTBREAK 


MAJOR NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
PERCENT OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN 1951 PRICES 


PERCENT 
15 


KOREAN 4/ 
OUTBREAK 


Ysune igs2. = 

2 yune i950. 

3) 1982, SECOND QUARTER. 

471950, SECOND QUARTER EXCEPT MILITARY DELIVERIES, WHICH ARE FOR 1950, THIRD QUARTER. 


SOURCES: DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS. 





Substantial expansions of capacity in 
such basic industries as steel, aluminum, 
and electric power were well under way. 


Deliveries of military goods and con- 
struction for the major national security 
programs during the first half of 1952 
reached a total of almost 15 billion dollars, 
9 billion dollars above deliveries in the 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
CHANGES FROM FIRST HALF 1951 TO FIRST HALF 1952 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL NONAGRICULTURA 
CIVILIAN CIVILIAN ceicucrura, EMPLOYMENT AVERAGE 
AGOR FOR ‘MPLOYMENT WEEKLY 
ae se laa EMPLOYMENT 
(MANUFACTURING) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION 


AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS 
MARKETINGS INVESTMENT 


PUBLIC 
CONSTRUCTION 
ti95t Prices) Y 


PROOU (NOUSTRIAL 
(1951 Prices) PRODUCTION 


new 


NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTS 


NATIONAL COMPENSATION DISPOSABLE AVERAGE FARM 
INCOME OF EMPLOYEES PERSONAL HOURLY PROPRIETORS’ 
INCOME EARNINGS INCOME 


(MANUFACTURING) 


CORPORATE 
PROFITS 
BEFORE TAX 


PRICES 


ALL 
PROCESSED tNOUSTRIAL iTems 
FOODS (OTHER THAN FAR 


ALL Ll 
COMMODITIES PROOUtTS ANO FOODS) 


FARM 
PROOUCTS 


WHOLESALE ———— <— CONSUMERS'’—> 


Y \mcLUDES PRODUCERS’ DURABLE EQUIPMENT AND NONRESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION. 


SOURCES: VARIOUS GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. SEE APPENDIX B. 








first half of 1951, and 12 billion dollars 
above the level in the second half of 1950. 


Total output during the first 6 months 
of 1952 expanded at a moderate rate. 
Measured in dollars of constant buying 
power, gross national product was running 
at an annual rate (seasonally adjusted) 
about 1 percent higher than in the preced- 
ing 6 months. 


Industrial production, after regaining 
the small amount of ground lost in the 
second half of 1951, slipped back in the 
second quarter, partly because of work 
stoppages in steel and petroleum. For 
the half year, the index of industrial pro- 
duction was 3 percent below the first half 
of 1951. 


The civilian labor force during the 
past half year averaged about the same 
as a year earlier, the increase in the total 
labor force being taken up by growth of 
the armed forces. 


Civilian employment in June totaled 
623 million. Employment during the first 
half of 1952 averaged about 300,000 above 
the first half of 1951], all of the increase 
occurring outside agriculture. Agricul- 
tural employment continued its downward 
trend. In manufacturing, there was a 
small decline in average weekly hours of 
work, reflecting, in part, some weakness 
in the markets for many consumer goods. 


Unemployment during the first 6 
months of this year was close to 300,000 
below the same period a year earlier. In 
the last month of the half year, unemploy- 
ment was the lowest for any June since 
World War II. 


Quarterly ODM Report Shows 


INCREASE IN FLOW OF ARMS 


URING the past quarter, the sharp 
increase in military production that 
was scheduled has taken place. 


The total value of deliveries during 
the quarter in all military procurement 
and construction programs is estimated 
at $8 billion. This is an increase of 20 
percent over the previous quarter. It is 
more than 6 times the rate of procure- 
ment and construction at the time of the 
invasion of Korea 2 years ago. 


On the chart is shown the steady in- 
crease in deliveries, quarter by quarter, 
since the program began. The $8 billion 
delivered in the past quarter means that 
we are three-fourths of the way toward 
the $10.5 billion quarterly rate scheduled 
to be reached early in 1953 and main- 
tained throughout the rest of that year and 
1954 as the “plateau” of the production 
program. 


Almost all of the increase during the 
past quarter came inthe “hard to get” 
military items--that is, the newer and 
more complicated weapons on the mili- 
tary procurement list. 


Thus, on a list of 120 major items, 
including the items that have presented 
the greatest design and production diffi- 
culties, value of deliveries rose nearly 
50 percent between February and May, as 
shown in the chart. 


This means that the “bugs” have been 
worked out of many of the new models of 
equipment. The intense efforts of the 
past 2 years that have gone into designing 
new equipment, testing it, redesigning it, 
laying out production lines, tooling them, 
and training personnel, are showing their 


. results--as the new items, one by jone, 


begin to flow in volume from the assembly 
lines to the military forces. 


Military production rate gains as critical items forge ahead 
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Billions of Dollars 





Index of Deliveries 
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PRODUCTION IS A MANY-SIDED EFFORT 


HE production program for defense mobilization is designed to fit the time in 
which we live--a time of indefinite, prolonged cold war with the possibility of 


an all-out conflict at any time. 


Thus, our goal is not a military production effort alone but rather a many- 
sided production build-up, which will give this Nation and the free world the maxi- 
mum of military and economic strength at whatever time it might be needed over a 


long period. 


The production program, from the beginning, has accordingly been aimed at 


four objectives: 


1, Military production--a growing output of superior weapons, to equip our 
forces in Korea and our expanding forces at home, and to aid in equipping the mili- 


tary units of our Allies. 


2. The military mobilization base--provision of the productive facilities, in- 
cluding machine tools and other production equipment, which will enable this Nation 
to swing rapidly into all-out military production if the need should arise. 


3. Basic economic expansion--building of the industrial, raw material, and 
agricultural capacity that is needed for maintaining a large-scale military produc- 
tion program over an indefinite period, or that would be needed as part of the 


mobilization base for global war. 


4. Consumer goods and services--within the limits set by the above objec- 
tives, allowance for a high level of production for current civilian needs. 


The sections below describe the progress toward the above goals. 


Military Production 


Of the $94 billion available for mili- 
tary procurement and construction from 
June 1950 to the end of June 1952, an esti- 
mated $34 billion had been delivered. 
Over $50 billion more was outstanding in 


procurement contracts with industry and 
in orders on Government arsenals and 
yards. 


The steady advance in the delivery 
rate signifies not only a growing stock of 
modern weapons, but also a growing capa- 
city to turn out armament, and an im- 
proved skill in developing the newer 
models of equipment that will be super- 
seding the current models. 


Military procurement:$ 34 billion 
delivered; over $50 billion on order 


All Military Procurement Programs 
(Billions of Dollars) 
(Cumulative) Funds 
| Requested 
$38 
Funds 


Available- 
$94 








Revolutionary technological advances 
growing out of World War II~-in atomic 
energy, jet propulsion, electronics, the 
use of light metals, the shaping of these 
metals with heavy presses, and other de- 
velopment--are still having a massive 
impact on military science and military 
production. The rapidity of development 
in these fields is at the heart of many 
problems of producing truly modern 
weapons. 


We are building toward the new and 
higher goals set by the President last 
January--a 143 wing Air Force, an Army 
of 21 full strength divisions, a Navy of 
over 400 combatant ships and 16 large 
carrier air groups and a Marine Corps of 
3 divisions and 3 air wings. 


The speed with which these forces 
will be equipped will be determined for at 
least another 9 months by the ability of 
the designers to perfect the new types of 
equipment which comprise the bulk of the 
program, and the capacity of factories to 
produce them. 
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The Mobilization Base 


The mobilization base may be defined 
as the productive capacity which we would 
need in order to move quickly into the 
scale of production that would be neces- 
sary in event of full-scale war. 


The mobilization base extends across 
the whole of the economy--from basic 
materials through the various stages of 
fabrication to finished products, and 
giving consideration to manpower and all 
of the other factors of production, in- 
cluding fuel, power, and transportation. 


The major share of this capacity is, 
of course, in being. The program of 
building the mobilization base therefore 
involves identifying the additional capacity 
needed beyond that which exists or is 
being developed to meet the needs of the 
current program, and then taking steps to 
establish the capacity. 


What remains now to be done is to 
identify the critical gaps that remain be- 
tween our present and prospective re- 
sources and the needs of all-out war as 
these are now being recalculated. 


Economic Expansion 


Expansion is now proceeding at a 
record rate in those industries which 
make up the industrial segment of the 
mobilization base. 


Reports made to the Government by 
business firms early in the year indicate 
that 1952 will see a new record in total 
investment in new plant and equipment-- 
$24.1 billion, which is slightly higher than 
the $23.3 billion total of 1951 and 35 per- 
cent above the $17.8 billion of 1950. 


Progress toward expansion goals: increasing industrial capacity... 
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... and expanding supplies of key materials 


MOLYBDENUM 
75] Million Pounds 
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*Capacity goal of 123 million tons to meet supply goal of 120 million tons. 


To date, expansion goals have been 
set for 131 separate materials, products 
and facilities, and goals are now being 
computed for nearly 100 more. 


The expansion goals are fixed at the 
level necessary to support both the de- 
fense program and civilian requirements 
as of a future year--usually 1954 or 
1955--or the level necessary for full mo- 
bilization readiness, whichever is higher. 


Consumer Goods and Services 


As a result of improved supply- 
demand balance, controls on materials 
were revoked in 20 and relaxed in 26 in- 


stances during the quarter. Among com- 
modities affected were antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium, lead, zinc, resorcinol, chemical 
wood pulp, steel shipping drums, packag- 
ing closures, converted aluminum foil, and 
rubber. On the other hand, the supply- 
demand balance has worsened for a number 
of commodities and it was necessary to 
impose new restrictions or tighten old ones 
in ll cases, chiefly involving machine 

tools and iron and steel. 


The steel stoppage forced postpone- 
ment of some scheduled changes in the 
construction regulations. Important 
liberalizations had been announced to go 
into effect July 1 if the supply position 
then permitted. Substantial increases 
were to have been authorized in the 





amounts of steel which might be used for 
various types of construction without 
allotment, with lesser increases in 
copper and aluminum. The ban on the 
use of controlled materials for recrea- 
tional construction was to have been 
lifted to permit limited quantities to be 
used in such construction and restrictions 
were to have been relaxed on the use of 
aluminum in construction. 


The changes in the regulations re- 
lating to steel had to be deferred, but the 
supply situation did permit the scheduled 
increase in the amounts of copper and 
aluminum which small users may self- 
certify for the construction of schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, small dwelling 
units, and commercial projects. Small 
manufacturers were given a similar 
liberalization. 


MEETING MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


HE significant rise in defense produc- 
tion and the continued high level of 


civilian output during the past quarter | 


were accompanied by only a modest in- 
crease in employrnent--which suggests 
that the large number of workers who 
entered the labor force in the early 
months of the mobilization period have by 
now been trained and are putting out more 
goods and services for each hour worked. 


Continued high marriage and birth 
rates have tended to reduce the number of 
young women employed outside the home 
with the result that the proportion of 
women aged 20 to 24 in the labor force is 
lower than a year ago--44 percent in May 
as against 47 percent a year earlier. A 
drop has also occurred in employment of 
older men; only 41.5 percent of men over 
65 are in the work force now, compared to 
46 percent a year ago. 


However, a striking fact is that 37 
percent of women aged 35 to 64 are now 
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at work, about equal to the World War II 
peak. 


Employment in Defense 
Industries Has Stabilized 


While shortages of certain highly 
trained personnel, particularly engineers, 
are still being felt, employment in defense 
industries has in general been adequate, 
at current levels of productivity, to main- 
tain production schedules. However, with 
the rate of expenditures for national se- 
curity scheduled to rise another 15 per- 
cent by the end of the year, it will take 
continuing effort to keep all work stations 
manned. 


The needs for additional workers in 
key industries are estimated as follows: 


Aircraft.--The aircraft industry has 
almost 600,000 workers, but will need 
200,000 more to meet production goals. 





Shipyards.--Employment has in- | 
creased 20 percent over the past year, to 
265,000. Current programs are proceed- 
ing without serious manpower impedi- 
ments, but a further 10-percent employ- 
ment increase will be needed by the end } 
of the year. 


Ordnance.--The 200,000 ordnance 
workers employed in the second quarter 
represent a 50-percent increase in the 
past year. This industry will require 
substantially more workers by the end of | 
the year. 


Electronics.--Employment in mili- 
tary electronics rose substantially--to the 
highest levels since World War II--and 
will rise further in the next few months. 
However, employment in the electronics 
industry as a whole declined slightly to 


290,000 workers in the second quarter, 
resulting from the decline in purchases of 
radio and television sets for home use. 


Machine Tools.--Employment of pro- 
duction workers in the machine tool in- 
dustry has increased by 17 percent during 
the past year--to nearly 66,000 workers. 
There remain, however, 25 plants out of 
the 200 most important in the industry 
which are still short of workers needed to 
maintain production schedules. About 
4,000 more workers are needed for the 
next quarter. 


Principles for Manpower 
Mobilization Are Recommended 


Labor and management representa- 
tives, comprising the national Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee, 
have completed a statement of the 
principles that should be observed in 
manpower mobilization. (See article on 
page ll). 


The principles in condensed form are 
as follows: 
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Realistic Needs.--Employ the mini- 
mum number of workers for the job. 


Hiring Specifications.--Employ work- 
ers on the basis of qualifications for job 
performance without regard to age, sex, 
race, color, or creed. 


Labor Market Information.--Help 
make the fullest use of human resources 
by cooperating fully with the Federal- 
State Employment Services. 


Pre -Employment Training. -~-Broaden 


the base for recruitment by utilizing all 
appropriate training facilities. 


In-Plant Training.--Continue or pro- 
mote in-plant training programs geared to 
improving skills and supervision, and to 
maintaining an adequate proportion of 
journeymen. 


Utilize Local Resources.--Draw on 
the local labor resources to the greatest 
possible extent. 


Military aid is scheduled 
to more than triple in coming year 
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Expenditures by Fiscal Years 


Billions of Dollars 


conomic, Technical Assistance, 
and Defense Support 


Ss 
1946 1947 1950 1951 952 1953 


1 
Est.* Est.* 


Expenditures by Fiscal Years 
All Types of Assistance 
Billions of Dollars 





Western Europe Neor East 


ond Africa 


Asia ond 
Pacific 
* Loes not include loans to Spain estimated at $62.5 million in 

1952 and $60 million in 1953. 





Community Participation.--Partici- 
pate actively with community groups in 
working out solutions to such problems as 


housing and transportation, child care and 


schools, and shopping and recreational 
facilities. 


Inventory of Workers’ Skills.-- 


Identify hidden or unused abilities of 
workers in order to bring about profitable 
utilization of skills. 


Absenteeism and Turnover.--Stabilize 
the work force by identifying the causes of 
excessive absenteeism and turnover and by 
finding adequate solutions. 


Labor-Management Committees.-- 
Cooperate with area labor-management 
manpower policy committees in working 
out solutions to area problems and in 
putting those solutions into effect. 


Selective Service Inductions 
Are to Increase 


Relatively modest rates of Selective 
Service induction during recent months, 
averaging 16,000 a month in the second 
quarter, resulted from the Army’s level- 
ing off as it approached authorized 
strength. Inductions are scheduled, how- 
ever, to rise to 31,000 in July, 29,000 in 
August, and even higher levels later in the 
year. The increased requirements are for 
the Army--the only Service planning in- 
ductions in these months--to replace 
personnel who began two-year tours of 
duty immediately after Korea. 


A steady decline in the number of men 
potentially available and qualified for 
Selective Service induction is expected, 
but the trend will be constantly reviewed 
to determine whether earlier assumptions 
that the pool would be adequate for the 
next 2 years need to be revised. 


The preceding articles, pages 4 through 10,are from 
“Defense Mobilization--the Shield Against Agression,” 


the Sixth Quarterly Report to the President by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. 
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Manpower Policy Committee Sets Up 


Employment Principles for 


Voluntary Manpower Program 


HE National Labor-Management Man- 

power Policy Committee declared, in 

a set of newly-adopted employment 

‘ principles, that it is “opposed unequivo- 
cally” to the drafting of labor. 

The employment principles, agreed to 
by both the labor and management mem- 
bers of the Committee, are designed to 
fulfill the manpower needs and require- 
ments during the current mobilization pe- 
riod, on a voluntary basis. 


In releasing the principles, the Com- 
mittee said it was convinced that the man- 
power job can be done through a voluntary 
manpower program, and urged labor and 
management and all the regional and area 
labor-management manpower committees 
to'exercise their every effort to carry out 
the intent of the principles which are con- 
. sidered sound for all employers of labor 
in the defense emergency, including pri- 
vate management, governmental units, 
labor organizations, or otherwise. 


The Committee wished it understood 
that it was endorsing a set of principles, 
and not a code; that its endorsement was 
not to be used in supporting or opposing 
executive orders or legislation to imple- 
ment the principles. The Committee’s 
statement and the employment principles 
follow: 


Statement 


1. The National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee is opposed 
unequivocally to compulsory manpower 


service. We have developed a set of em- 
ployment principles designed to fulfill, 

on a voluntary basis, our manpower needs 
and requirements, 


Zz. The following set of employment 
principles to support a voluntary man- 
power program is agreed to by labor and 
management members of the National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
Committee. We are convinced that the 
manpower job can be done through a yol- 
untary manpower program such as is in- 
corporated in this statement and we, 
therefore, urge labor and management and 
all the Regional and Area Manpower Com- 
mittees to exercise their every effort to 
carry out the intent of the principles. 


3. Since these principles have been 
agreed to during a period of national de- 
fense emergency by a committee estab- 
lished by the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, they are applicable only to that 
period. 


4. This is a set of principles and not 
a code that is being endorsed; these prin- 
ciples, it is hoped, will be useful to area 
and regional committees in meeting man- 
power problems on a basis which is truly 
local and voluntary. This statement will 
not be used in supporting or opposing 
executive orders or legislation to imple- 
ment these principles. 


5. The principles subscribed to are 
considered sound for all employers of la- 
bor in this defense emergency, including 
private management, governmental units, 
labor organizations, or otherwise. W 





Employment Principles 


Realistic Needs.--Employ the mini- 
mum number of workers for the job being 
done or definitely scheduled. 


Hiring Specifications.--Employ work- 
ers on the basis of qualifications for job 
performances, safety, and security, and 
without regard to non-performance fac- 
tors, such as age, sex, race, color, or 
creed. 


Labor Market Information.--Help 
make the fullest use of human resources 
by (a) notifying the local office of the Fed- 
eral-State Employment Service of impend- 
ing lay-offs or expansions; and (b) coop- 
erating fully with the Federal-State Em- 
ployment Service in its vital function of 
collecting adequate labor market informa- 
tion. 


Pre-Employment Training.--Broaden 
the base for recruitment by utilizing all 
appropriate training facilities such as 
public vocational schools or trade schools. 


In-Plant Training.--Continue or pro- 
mote in-plant training programs geared to 
improving skills and supervision, and to 
maintaining an adequate proportion of 
journeymen. 


Utilize Local Resources.--Draw on 
the local labor resources to the greatest 
possible extent, including the obtaining of 
referrals from local public employment 
offices before recruiting outside the la- 
bor market area. 


Outside Recruitment.--Before plan- 
ning recruitment outside the labor mar- 
ket area, obtain authoritative labor market 
information and develop a recruiting pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Federal- 
State Employment Service. 


Advertising.--Consult with the local 
public employment office before adver- 
tising for workers outside the local la- 
bor market area and refrain from ad- 
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vertising which would be disruptive to the 
labor market. 


Community Participation.--Partici- 
pate actively with community groups in 
working out solutions to problems re- 
lated to the recruitment and retention of 
manpower such as housing and transpor- 
tation, child care and schools, and shop- 
ping and recreational facilities. 


Inventory of Workers’ Skills.--Ident- 
ify hidden or unused abilities of workers 
in order to bring about profitable utiliza- 
tion of skills. 


Absenteeism and Turnover.--Stabil- 
ize the work force by identifying the 
causes of excessive absenteeism and turn- 
over and by finding adequate solutions. 


Labor-Management Committees.-- 
Cooperate with area labor-management 
manpower policy committees in working 
out solutions to area problems and in 
putting these solutions into effect. 


John R. Steelman, Acting Director of 
Defense Mobilization, commended the 


' Committee for its initiative in developing 


the set of employment principles and 
called on everyone connected with defense 
production to do their utmost to imple- 
ment the principles. 


The Committee was established more 
than a year ago to recommend to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization and the 
Secretary of Labor steps that could be 
taken for the maximum utilization of man- 
power in the defense program. Member- 
ship of the Committee is divided equally 
between representatives of labor organi- 
zations and agricultural and industrial 
management. 


The co-chairmen of the Committee 
are Arthur S. Flemming, Assistant to the 
Director (Manpower) of ODM and Robert 
C. Goodwin, Executive Director, Defense 
Manpower Administration, Department of 
Labor. 


_ itieaenenn 


ugusta Area Handles Atomic Energy Plant 


OW many workers does a billion and a 

quarter dollar Atomic Energy project 

require? What effect does it have on 
the economy of a small agricultural and 
textile community in the South? The an- 
swers to these and other questions are 
beginning to emerge in the Aiken-Augusta 
labor market area of South Carolina and 
Georgia. 


Straddling the Savannah River,the area 
is the site of the biggest single Atomic 
Energy Commission project yet undertak- 
en. Costing well over $1,250,000,000 and 
covering some 200,000 acres of ground, 
the dimensions of the project are spectac- 
ular. Plans call for over 250 new build- 
ings on the project itself--120 miles of 
temporary roads, 75 miles of permanent 
roads. The physical impact on the area 
is even greater. Agricultural and timber 
land have been removed from production. 





Two villages were eliminated to clear the 
site. New housing, both temporary and 
permanent, is being constructed for thou- 
sands of new workers. A new network of 
roads and the converting of old roads to 
modern super highways is underway. 
These are some of the physical changes. 
But the greatest changes are economic 
rather than physical. 












The above story was prepared by the Re- 
ports and Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. S. Department 
of Labor, and is based, in part, upon 
information provided by the South 
Caroltna Employment Security Commission 
and the Georgia Employment Security 
Agency. Pictures are by courtesy of 
Morgan Fitz Studio, Augusta, Ga., and 
the Augusta Chronicle. 
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Augusta Street—throngs Reflect the Sharp Jn-migration of Atomic Energy Workers 


The area’s economy has not been 
seriously disrupted despite an employ- 
ment rise of two-thirds in less than two 
years; a marked change in the industrial 
composition of the area with further 
changes coming; recruitment difficulties 
and bottlenecks; and the lag in the avail- 
ability of housing for migrant construc- 
tion workers with families. 


The site of this prodigious and well- 
known ‘‘Savannah River Project,’’ is the 
Aiken-Augusta labor market area, con- 
sisting of Aiken and Barnwell Counties in 
South Carolina and Richmond County in 
Georgia. Into this area, with a 1950 popu- 
lation of 179,300, the AEC has placed a 
production center which will require an 
estimated 45,500 workers during the peak 
of the construction phase, and will employ 
some 7,000 to 7,500 permanent production 
workers when the project is in full oper- 
ation. 


While the demand for vast numbers of 
construction workers has tapped a 13- 
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county area in the two States (see map) 
which has become known as the ‘‘Con- 


. struction Commuting Area,’’ the main 


impact of the project falls upon the 3- 
county ‘‘Labor Market Area.”’ 








Table 1 


_ Labor Force Summary 
Aiken-Augusta Labor Market Area 
September 1950 and May 1952 


Sept. May Percent 
1950 1952 Change 
Total Civilian Labor Force 72,000 115,450 +60.3 
Unemployed 1,750 1,450 -17.1 
Employed 70,250 114,000 +62.3 
Nonagricultural 56,600 101,950 +80.1 
Wage and Salaried 44,900 86,950 +93.6 
Self-Employed, Unpaid 
Family, and Domestic 
Service Workers 11,700 15,000 +28.2 
Agricultural 13,650 12,050 -11.7 
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Increase in Employment Due 
to Construction 


Aiken- Augusta Labor Market Area 
Distribution of Employment by Industry Grour 


Construction 


Manufacturing 
- Textiles 


Manufacturing 
- All Other 


Trade 


Service 


Government 


Other 


Self-employed 


Agriculture 





SEPTEMBER MAY 
1950 1952 
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Public Utilities 


Employment High and Going Higher 


Currently, employment in the area 
totals 114,000 (May 1952) up 62.3 percent 
from the 70,250 employed in September 
1950 before AEC announced its building 
plans. Some 12,050 workers are employed 
in agriculture and the remainder, 101,950, 
in nonagricultural activities (Table 1). As 
compared with September 1950, (and the 
comparison is not precise because of sea- 
sonal differences between the months of 
May and September) nonagricultural em- 
ployment is up 80 percent and agricultural 
employment is down nearly 12 percent. 
| 





Table 2 


Employment Changes 
Aiken-Augusta Labor Market Area 
September 1950 and May 1952 


Employment 
Industry September May Percent 
1950 gb: Change 
Total Employment 70,250 114,000 93.6 
Nonagricultural 56,600 101,950 80.1 
Manufacturing Tg 7Aley) 17,500 1.4 
Food Products 1,600 1,700 6.2 
Textile Products 9,600 9,450 -1.6 
Lumber and Wood 
Products 1,850 1,250 -32.4 
Chemicals 600 1,050 75.0 
Stone, Clay & Glass 
Products 1,750 2,050 WeAnts 
All Other 1,850 2,000 8.1 
Nonmanufacturing 27,650 69,450 151.2 
Construction 2,650 37,100 1,300.0 
Transportation, 
Communications & 
Other Public 
Utilities 3,850 4,300 xd 
Finance, Insurance, 
& Real Estate 1,100 1,250 13.6 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 9,000 12,100 34.4 
Service (except do- 
mestic) 6,650 7,950 19.5 
Government 4,250 6,500 52.9 
Other 150 250 66.7 
Self-Employed, Unpaid 
Family, & Domestic 
Service Workers 11,200 _, 15,000 28.2 
Agricultural 13,650 12,050 -11.7 








The over-all employment expansion 
_has been accompanied by a 60 percent in- 
crease in the civilian labor force and a 
17 percent drop in unemployment. 


A breakdown of the nonagricultural 
group (Table 2) shows that with two ex- 
ceptions employment increased over the 
period in all major categories. The two 
exceptions are (1) textile products, which 
declined by 150 workers because of chang- 
ing market conditions, and (2) lumber and 
wood products, which declined 600 work- 
ers (approximately one-third) largely be- 
cause land purchased for the new project 
reduced local sources of lumber. 


Industrial Characteristics 





Before the project, the labor market 
area was primarily an agricultural and 
textile center although trade and govern- 
ment, principally at military installations, 
provided important sources of employ- 
ment. The outbreak of hostilities inKorea 
had little effect upon the industrial compo- 
sition of the area because of the nature of 
its industry. 


The first effect of the new activity up- 
on the industrial composition of the area 
occurred when AEC bought up 200,000 
acreas of land thereby reducing employ- 
ment opportunities in agriculture and in 
the lumber and wook products industry. 
However, this was not sufficient to ease 
the area’s shortage of agricultural labor. 
The second effect accompanied actual 
construction work which began in late 
February 1951. Within two months con- 
struction employment in the area had ris- 
en to 7,200; within four months it had 
passed the 13,000 mark and had supplanted 
manufacturing as the largest industry in 
the area. By May 1952 construction em- 
ployment had grown to 37,100, providing 
jobs for one out of every three employed 
workers in the area. 


Apart from construction gains and ag- 
ricultural losses, the atomic energy proj- 
ect has had little effect upon the relative 
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Aiken- Augusta’s Changing Economy 


Percentage Distribution of Employment 
by Industry 


SEPTEMBER 1950 
Total Employment 70,250 
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House Being Koved from Ellenton, S.C. 
on Savannah River Project 


importance of other industries in the area. 
Most of them have increased employment 
--some substantially. 


In the last 20 months manufacturing 
employment has changed little: it rose 
from 17,250 in September 1950 to 17,500 
in May 1952. Between those two dates it 
fluctuated from a low of about 17,000 toa 
high of 17,300. Some changes in the com- 
position of the manufacturing segment of 
the economy have occurred. As has been 
mentioned, employment in lumber and 
wood products declined. At the same 
time a more than offsetting gain in em- 
ployment was experienced by the chem- 
ical industry as actual production began 
at the project. As a result employment 
in the chemical industry increased from 
approximately 600 in September 1950 to 
1,050 by May 1952. 


The new wealth flowing from expanded 
payrolls and a sharp increase in popula- 
tion since the project began have resulted 
in sharp employment increases in both 
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the trade and the service industries. Em- 
ployment in trade has risen nearly 35 per- 
cent, from 9,000 in September 1950 to 
12,100 in May 1952. A lower volume of 
expansion has occurred in the service in- 
dustry which has increased nearly 20 per- 
cent,rising from 6,650 before the project 
appeared to 7,950 in May of this year. 


Where did the workers come from? 


While workers on the AEC project 
have come from every State in the Union 
and Alaska and the Canal Zone, many of 
the nonmanual workers through the clear- 
ance procedure of the employment service 
system, the largest single area of supply 
--32 percent through mid-February--has 
been the 13 local counties constituting the 
“Construction Commuting Area.” The 
seven South Carlina counties have con- 
tributed slightly more than twice as many 
workers as the six Georgia counties in 
the construction commuting area. About 
68 percent of the workers hired were in- 
migrants. Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Alabama--in that order--were the 
largest contributors with almost one-fifth 
of all the workers hired coming from 
these states. 


Occupational Shortages 


Occupational shortages developed al- 
most as soon as construction work at the 
project began and have spread rapidly. 

At the present time shortages of engineers, 
professional workers, clerical workers, 
and skilled maintenance and construction 
workers are continuing. In the construc-— 
tion crafts, the most critical shortages 

are among electricians, steamfitters, 
boilermakers, and ironworkers--all occu- 
pations of continuing heavy demand. 


With reference to occupational short- 
ages it is important to point out that tim- 
ing in hiring,as well as the number of 
hires, is an important consideration. In 
the early phases of construction a short- 
age of engineers forced work On designs 
to lag behind construction. As intensive 





recruitment procedures eased the short- 
age of engineers, shortages in specific 
crafts became more severe. Anything 
more than a minor change in plans can 
create a serious shortage almost overnight. 


As successive phases of the construc- 
tion work are passed, the shortage occu- 
pations change. Thus, in the earlier 
months, available supplies of carpenters, 
cement finishers, laborers, power equip- 
ment operators, sheet metal workers and 
truck drivers were depleted very rapidly. 
A sufficient number of most of these work- 
ers has now been obtained and turnover re- 


te 





1600 Tratler—housing Units for Construction Workers 


placement will pose the principal problem 
in the future. But as peak construction 
employment for project nears, shortages 
have developed for other highly skilled 
construction workers. 


Occupational shortages will continue to 
be a major problem. It will not be possible 
to transfer significant numbers of workers 
from construction to production because 
of the overlapping time schedule. Oper- 
ations will be well underway before the 


demand for construction workers tapers 
off. 
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New Super Highways Speed Workers to the Project 


Recruitment of the needed skills at the 
project will be complicated to some ex- 
tent by competing demands for similar 
workers within the area. For example, 
the project and nearby Camp Gordon have 
absorbed virtually all the available cler- 
ical workers. The future needs of the op- 
erations staff for clerical workers will 
have to be met almost exclusively from 
inmigrants. 


A considerable volume of other con- 
struction is underway or planned in the 
area and the labor demands for these pur- 
poses will be in direct competition with 
the project demands for construction 
workers. Some additional supply may, 
however, become available as the Clark- 
Hill Dam project 18 miles up the river 
from Augusta continues to taper off as it 
nears completion. 


Outlook 


A further increase in employment, in 
labor shortages and in recruitment efforts 
faces the area between now and the end of 
September 1952. Labor demands for the 
four months from May to September 1952 
20 


total 17,700. The largest demand for work- 
ers is in the construction industry where 
13,100 additional workers will be required. 
Most of these will be needed at the Atomic 
Energy Commission project in order to . 
meet the scheduled peak employment of 


45,500. Other important labor demands 


in the area are in agriculture which will 
require about 2,500 workers for cotton 
picking, and in the chemical industry which 
will need about 1,300 workers. 


After September most of the area’s 
current problems will ease. Different 
problems will arise with the change in 
emphasis from construction to operations 
because production workers will become 
permanent residents, requiring perma- 
nent housing, community centers, schools 
and recreational facilities. 


The expansion of operations at the AEC 
project will require increasing numbers 
of professional, technical, clerical, skilled 
maintenance workers and production 
trainees. Most of these jobs will require 
men although some women will be hired 
for clerical and laboratory work. 


New ODM Committee Has Task of 


CERTIFYING CRITICAL DEFENSE HOUSING AREAS 


new Office of Defense Mobilization 
A committee--the Defense Areas Ad- 

visory Committee--has been created 
by the Acting Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation to conform with the terms of the 
amended Defense Production Act. It re- 
places the present Advisory Committee 
on Defense Areas now located in the De- 
fense Production Administration and 
will review recommendations calling for 
the certification of critical defense hous- 


ing areas. The Administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency will chair 


the new Committee. Other members are 
the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Director of 
the Office of Rent Stabilization anda 
representative from the Department of 
Defense. 


The job of developing the recom- 
mendations for housing and community 
facilities aid was given to the HHFA and 
that for Federal rent control to the ORS. 
Critical areas certifications for special 
housing aid are issued by the Director of 
ODM and for Federal rent control jointly 
by him and the Secretary of Defense, who 
has concurred in the procedural provi- 
sions of the new order. 


To carry out its responsibility for 
recommending to the new Committee 
critical area certification for housing and 
community facilities, HHFA will proceed 
as follows: 

1. Secure from the appropriate de- 
-fense agencies information and recom- 
mendations necessary to determine 
whether the area does or does not contain 
defense-connected activities. The coop- 
erating agencies will include the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Defense Production 
Administration, the National Production 
Authority, and the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency. 


2. Secure from the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Department of 
Labor, or from the Department of De- 
fense, or both, information and judgments 
necessary to a determination on in-mi- 
gration of defense workers or military. 
personnel. 

3. Make the necessary studies of 
the present and prospective housing sup- 
ply in the area. 


4. Determine, in the light of all the 
facts, whether the statutory criteria for 
certification have been met and, if so, to 
submit a written recommendation to that 
effect. 


The Federal Security Agency will 
provide the HHFA with whatever informa- 
tion and judgments may be required re- 
garding the need for community facilities 
under its jurisdiction. 


In making recommendations for the 
purpose of rent stabilization, the Office 
of Rent Stabilization will take the follow- 
ing steps: 


1. Secure from the HHFA informa- 
tion and judgments with respect to de- 
fense installations, in-migration of 
workers or military personnel, and the 
housing shortage in the area under con- 
sideration for certification. 


2. Make studies to determine wheth- 
er excessive rent increases have oc- 
curred or threaten to occur in the area 
under consideration. 

3. Determine, on the basis of its 


own studies and information supplied by 
other agencies, whether the statutory 
criteria for certification for rent stabili- 
zation have been met, and if so,to submit 
a written recommendation to that effect 
to the Defense Areas Advisory Commit- 


tee. 
yall 








AREA CLASSIFICATION - JULY 1952 


Classification of areas and labor market 
conditions described in this release re- 
late to the period just prior to the be- 
ginning of the labor-management dispute 
in the steel industry. 





WO years after the start of the con- 

flict in Korea, labor supply-demand 

relationships in the major labor mar- 
ket areas of the Nation are ina generally 
healthy condition. A review of the labor 
market conditions in the 178 major areas, 
as revealed by the July classification of 
labor market areas, indicates that 153 
have either a balanced labor supply or a 
small labor surplus. Of all the areas 
surveyed, only four have significant labor 
shortages; aggregate employment in these 
areas accounts for 1.5 percent of the total. 
At the other extreme, 21 of the major 
areas have sizeable labor surpluses; total 
employment in these areas is 16 percent 
of the total in 178 areas. This informa- 
tion is based on detailed surveys pre- 
pared by State agencies affiliated with the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


Joliet Brings Total to 178 


July classification of the 178 major 
areas, including all standard metropolitan 
areas, shows 14 changes from the previous 
(May) listing and the addition of one area 
(Joliet, Ill.) to the group of those regular- 
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Spring Employment Pick-up 
Tightens Lalor Suppy 
in Most Major Axrea4 


ly classified. The 178 areas are classified 
into four labor supply categories as fol- 
lows: 


Number of Description of 


Classification Areas Classification 

Group I 4 Areas of labor 
shortage 

Group II 58 Areas of balanced 
labor supply 

Group III 95 Areas of moderate 
labor surplus 

Group IV lf 21 Areas of substan- 


178 tial labor surplus 


1/ Tabulation does not include 30 small 


areas which, although not part of the regu- 
lar labor market reporting program, are 
currently classified because of the pres- 
ence of substantial labor surpluses. 


At the time of the May classification, 
4 areas were in Group I, 51 in Group II, 
99 in Group III, and 23 in Group IV. The 
general movement has been, therefore, 
in the direction of tighter classification, 
reflecting in part the usual spring pick-up. 
Manufacturing employment expansion has 
tapered off in many places and actual de- 
clines recorded in others; the uptrend in 
nonmanufacturing activities, especially 
construction, has generally more than 
offset these cutbacks. While the number 
of actual classification shifts which oc- 
curred since May is relatively small, 





this does not necessarily indicate static 
conditions in other places. It merely 
means that in other areas, the changes 
were not sufficiently large to warrant 
classification changes. 


May-July classification shifts are shown 
below: 


II to III III to IV 
Miami, Fla. Tacoma, Wash. 
Orlando, Fla. 
IV to III 
Lito) 

Reading, Pa. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Ogden, Utah 
Lansing, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Sioux Falls. S.D. 


Muncie, Ind. 
Bay City, Mich. 


In addition, the regular reporting 
program has been expanded to include one 
additional major area--Joliet, Ill., which 
is listed in the Group II category. 


As would be expected, the close of 
the tourist season and the completion of 
the citrus harvest and processing period 
led to the relatively looser classifica- 
tions in the two Florida areas. In Tacoma, 
severe nonseasonal employment declines, 
especially in recent months, have threat- 
ened the area’s economy. Over-all non- 
agricultural employment is 7 percent be- 
low a year ago. The dominant logging 
and lumbering industry has sharply cur- 
tailed operations; current employment in 
this industry is about 15 percent below 
last year’s level. Government payrolls 
(largely military installations) have also 
been cut back significantly. 


Seasonal expansion in agriculture and 
construction was largely responsible for 
the drop in unemployment and the factor 


underlying the classification change from 


III to II in Omaha and Lincoln. In Ogden, 
a general employment rise led by agri- 
culture, construction, and service plus a 
sizeable anticipated expansion at Govern- 
ment establishments resulted in a change 
from III to Il. The increased availability 
of metals, especially steel suitable for 
fabrication into automobiles and auto 
parts, paved the way for employment in- 
creases in Lansing, Saginaw, Lima, and 
Akron so that conditions indicated a shift 
fromGroup III to Group II. Similar trends 
dictated the switch in Muncie and Bay 
City from Group IV to III. aid 








The improved employment outlook 
for the Reading area prompted the revi- 
sion in classification from IV to III. Not 
only is there a fairly large upswing ex- 
pected in apparel, textiles, and construc- 
tion, but three new metals and machinery 
plants with rather significant labor re- 
quirements have recently been established 
in the area. These firms plan to build up 
their payrolls gradually in order to be in 
production by fall. 


Three smaller areas have been sur- 
veyed and classified as group IV since the 
issuance of the last classification list: 
Milford, Mass.; Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. 
Carmel, Pa.; and Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Milford has suffered an employment de- 
cline of nearly 13 percent over the past 
year with the bulk of the drop in manu- 
facturing. Largest cutback has been in 
the textile machinery industry, the back- 
bone of the area’s economy; textiles and 
leather products have also declined in 
recent months. In Point Pleasant, com- 
pletion of construction of a basic metals 
plant resulted in a layoff of a sizeable 
number of workers. Simultaneous de- 
clines occurred in three plants in the im- 
portant chemicals industry. Two estab- 
lishments, employing about 300 persons, 
have gone out of business during the past 
year. The severe decline in employment 
in the Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel area 
stemmed from poor business conditions 
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in the textiles, apparel, and lumber in- 
dustries, a rather sharp drop in trans- 
portation (trucking), and smaller declines 
in trade and construction. Coal mining, 
an important industry in the area, has 
about maintained its year-ago employment 
level. 


Despite the fact that more areas are 
now classified in Group IV than in May, 
fewer unemployed workers are repre- 
sented because while three larger areas 
were deleted from the list, only one large 
and three rather small areas were added. 
Nonagricultural wage and salaried em- 
ployment in the 48 areas in continental 
United States classified in Group IV in 
July accounted for 12.2 percent of the 
national total as compared with 12.4 per- 
cent for 47 areas in May. 


Looking back from July 1952 to July 
1951, when the current classification sys- 
tem was introduced, one notes a gradual 
loosening of the labor demand-supply 
picture. This trend is shown in the table 
below for the 166 areas for which com- 
parable classifications are available: 


' In July 1951, six areas were classi- 
fied in Group I: San Diego, Hartford, 
Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, Indianapo- 
lis, Wichita, Aiken-Augusta. Layoffs re- 
sulting from cutbacks in automotive parts, 
material shortages, and high inventories 
in other lines brought about a change in 
classification for Indianapolis in January 
1952 from I to II. Subsequently, the 
stretchout in aircraft procurement has 
helped to keep this area in the balanced 
labor supply category. San Diego changed 
from I to II in May 1952. Primary factor 
in the shift was the rescheduling of the 
aircraft program which resulted in low- 
ering the previously-scheduled expansion. 


The bulk of the areas of substantial 
surplus are still those in the northeastern 
part of the United States. By way of illus- 
tration, the number of major areas classi- 
fied in Group IV in New England (Region I) 
has increased from four to seven during 
the past year. 


See next page for current classifica- 
tion listings for the 178 major areas. 


re 








Julyel gt July 1952 
Classification Classification 
% Distribution % Distribution 

Classification No.of of Nonag. Wage No. of of Nonag. Wage 
Group Areas &Salaried Emp. Areas & Salaried Emp. 
Total 166 100.0 166 100.0 
I 6 Ze 4 135 
EH 63 34.6 51 S10 
III 83 48.0 93 51.2 
IV 14 14.7 18 Loe 


Detailed statistics with respect to the situation 
in each area for the July classification appear 
in the appendix. 
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Group I--Areas of Labor 


Shortage 


Hartford, Conn. 
Davenport, lowa-Rock 
Island-Moline, I1l. 
Aiken, S.C.-Augusta, 

Ga. 
Wichita, Kans. 


Group II--Areas of Bal- 
anced Labor Supply 


San Diego, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D.C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. _ 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Topeka, Kans. > 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Akron, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 

Lima, Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
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Classification of Major Labor Market Areas 


According to Relative Labor Supply 
July 1952 


Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla 
Allentown-Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
Harrisburg,.Pa, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Ogden, Utah 
Newport News- 
Hampton, Va. 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


Group III--Areas of 


Moderate Labor 
Surplus 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


San Bernardino, Calif. ° 


San Francisco- 
Oakland, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Miami, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Fila. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Lexington, Ky. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield- 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich 
Flint, Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn.- 
Superior, Wis. 
Minneapolis - 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Newark, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Albany -Schenectady- 
Tr oys Neve 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Greensboro-High 
iPointyeNeGe 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Hamilton-Middletown, 
Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Erie, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Honolulu, ae 5 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roanoke, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Huntington, W. Va.- 
Ashland, Ky. 

Wheeling, W. Va.- 
Steubenville, Ohio 

Green Bay, Wis. 


Group IV--Areas of Sub- 


stantial Labor Surplus 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
New York, N.Y. 
Utica-Rome, N.Y. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazelton, Pa. 
Mayaguez, P.R. 
Ponce, P.R. 
San Juan, P.R. 
Providence, R. I. 
Tacoma, Wash. 





THE APPAREL INDUSTRY | 


N July 18, 1952, John R. Steelman, Act- 

ing Director of Defense Mobilization, 

notified the Department of Defense and 
the General Services Administration that 
he had approved the recommendations of 
the Surplus Manpower Committee regard- 
ing the application of Defense Manpower 
Policy 4 to the apparel industry. 


At the same time, he indicated the 
Office of Defense Mobilization may have 
additional recommendations in 30 days 
with respect to the men’s tailored clothing 
portion of the industry. The Surplus 
Manpower Committee is continuing to 


Preference in Placement 
of Government Contracts 


study available data so as to determine 
whether further steps may be necessary 
to more effectively use the skills and fa- 
cilities of this segment than is the case at 
present. 


The recommendations, based ona re- 
port of a fact-finding panel which recently 
conducted public hearings, in no way con- 
flict with other procurement policies for 
which ODM is responsible. 


Reproduced below are full texts of 
the recommendations and the ODM notifi- 
cation to the Department of Defense and 
General Services Administration. 


JULY CLO SL ISS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


(Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, Notification 53) 
Placement of Procurement with the Apparel Industry 


NOTIFICATION TO 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Surplus Manpower Committee, appointed under Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4, has reported to the Director of Defense Mobilization its recom- 
mendations in the matter of placement of procurement with the apparel indus-~ 
try. These recommendations have been reviewed within the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to determine their relationship to other policies affecting procure- 
ment for which this Office has responsibility, and no conflicts exist. 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are 
hereby notified that upon full consideration, the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has concluded that it is in the public interest to give preference in the 
placement of Government contracts to the apparel industry in accordance with 
the attached recommendations of the Committee and the provisions of Defense 


Manpower Policy No. 4. 
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The Surplus Manpower Committee is continuing to study factual data in 
order to determine whether further recommendations should be made in the 
interest of obtaining a more effective utilization of the manpower skills and 
facilities of the men’s tailored clothing portion of the apparel industry than 
would otherwise be the case. A communication regarding the Committee’s 
further study will be addressed to the Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration within thirty days. 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are 
requested to submit the first written report of the actions taken under this 
notification on September 15, 1952, and thereafter each 30 days until further 
notice. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
John R. Steelman 
Director (Acting) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SURPLUS MANPOWER COMMITTEE 
CONCERNING THE APPAREL INDUSTRY 
UNDER DEFENSE MANPOWER POLICY NO. 4 


_ In accordance with Section III, Paragraph 8 of Defense Manpower Policy 
No, 4, a Panel of the Surplus Manpower Committee held public hearings on 
the apparel industry. After consideration of the report of that panel, the 
Committee makes the following recommendations in the interest of promoting 
a greater utilization of the manpower skills and facilities of the entire indus- 
try than would otherwise be the case: 


1. The Department of Defense should continue testing the feasibility of 
considering relative cutting efficiency in procurement and report the results 
of progress thereon to the Office of Defense Mobilization within 90 days. 


2. Whenever feasible, under the same invitation, bids should be request- 
ed for jackets or coats and trousers as separate items, in order that if so de- 
sired bidders may bid in combinations of units, and, to the extent that re- 
quirements warrant, at least an equal amount of trousers should be included. 


3. The Quality Clause in its present form should be retained and care- 
fully administered. 


4. No contracts should be allocated on an area basis in the apparel in- 


dustry. 


5. No price differentials should be paid on any procurement items in the 
apparel industry. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Arthur S. Flemming 
Chairman 
APPROVED: John R. Steelman Surplus Manpower Committee 
Director (Acting) 7 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


OUNDRY employinent in May 1952 showed 

almost no change from that of March 

but was down 1.4 percent from a year 
ago. With employment in iron and steel 
foundries slightly below that of a year 
ago, fewer than one out of six ferrous 
foundries reported any difficulty in fill- 
ing job openings and in only one case did 
production appear to be actually impeded by 
labor shortages. These are the findings 
of the Bureau of Employment Security based 
on manpower reports received from local 
public employment offices for more than 
300 ferrous foundry establishments, with 
200 or more workers, whose 179,000 workers 
represented two-thirds of the industry's 
workforce. 


Women comprised 5.5 percent of total 
May employment in iron and steel foundries. 
Of the three segments of the industry, 
malleable iron foundries employed the 
largest proportions of women--7.7 percent 
of all workers, as compared with 5.8 per- 
cent in steel foundries and 4.3 percent in 
gray iron foundries. While most women in 
foundry establishments are employed in 
clerical and kindred occupations, the 





higher proportion of women in malleable 
iron foundries reflects their greater 
participation in production operations in 
this segment of the industry than in the 
gray iron and steel castings branches. 
The industry continued to employ a sub- 


stantial number of non-white workers-—~over 
one-third of total May employment includ- 
ing 35 percent in gray iron, 32 percent in 
malleable iron and 26 percent in steel 
foundries. 


Employment Trends and Future Labor 
Requirements 


Foundry employment began to rise early 


in 1950 from a level of more than 198,000 
workers and continued steadily upwards 
after Korea until it reached peak employ- 
ment of almost 285,000 workers in June 
1951. During the remainder of 1951 
employment levelled off to approximately 
280,000 workers and began to decline dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1952. A prelimi- 
nary Bureau of Labor Statistics estimate 
for April 1952 shows employment at 
271,000 workers. 
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Those foundries reporting their esti- 
mates of future labor needs in May ex- 
pected to increase their workforce by 3.4 
percent by next September and approxi- 
mately another 1 percent by November 1952. 
Past changes in employment, as well as 
anticipated employment requirements vary 
significantly, however, as between the 
steel foundry and gray iron and malleable 
iron branches of the industry. 


Expansion Over Past Year Limited to Steel 


Foundries 


Reporting steel foundries increased 
employment by almost 14 percent over the 
past year in contrast to employment de- 
clines in gray iron and malleable iron 
foundries. The 106 steel foundries with 
72,661 workers in May accounted for most 
of the employment in the industry. Estab- 
lishments within the steel castings seg- 
ment of the industry expect to increase 
their employment by 6.6 percent by Novem- 
ber 1952, with most of these additional 
workers required by September. 


Production for armament needs and 
defense-related industries account for a 
major share of increased employment in 
steel foundries, Since foundries do not 
always know the end use of their product, 
it is not always possible to determine 
accurately the proportion of foundry pro- 
duction devoted to defense work. However, 
almost one-third of the steel foundries 
reported in May that they were engaged, to 
some extent, in direct defense work. More 
than four-fifths of steel foundry employ- 
ment was reported devoted to essential 
activities. 


Despite expanding employment needs, 
steel foundries generally did not exper- 
ience serious difficulty in hiring workers, 
Only one-fifth of the reporting steel 
foundries indicated that they had openings 
which were difficult to fill and only 1 
plant reported that labor shortages were 
actually impeding production. Principal 
shortage occupations mentioned were mold- 
ers, machinists and welders. Less fre- 
quently reported shortages included crane 
operators and some clerical occupations. 
Local employment offices placed approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the new workers hired 
by steel foundries in April. 
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Gray Iron Foundries Anticipate Small 


Expansion Following Past Employment 
Decline 


Employment in gray iron foundries de- 
clined 10 percent between May 1951 and May 
1952, but the anticipated outlook is for a 
expansion of 2.6 percent by November with 


practically all of the increase realized 
by September. Malleable iron foundries 
which experienced a 6.5 percent drop in 
employment over the year expect to add 
only a negligible number of workers during 
the six months following May 1952. 


Less than one out of six gray iron and 
one out of nine malleable iron foundries 
indicated that they had any difficulties 
in filling job openings. Occupational 
shortages were scattered and generally 
reflected local shortages of skilled work- 
ers. However, none of these establish- 
ments reported that these shortages had 
impeded production schedules. Local 
employment offices placed approximately 
25 percent of new workers hired by gray 
iron foundries and 15 percent of new work- 
ers hired by malleable iron foundries in 
April e 


Quits are Fairly High in Foundries 


The April separation rate among all 
reporting foundries was 4.3 percent as 
compared to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
rate for all durable goods of 4.1 percent 
during the same.month. (Table 1.) While 
the totel separation rate in these estab- 
lishments approximated the rate for all 
durable goods industries, the quit rate 
of 3 percent in all reporting foundries 
was Significantly above the rate of 2.3 
percent for all durable goods. This 
relatively high quit rate in foundries 
reflects in large measure the movement 
of workers to job opportunities in com- 
petitive industries. 


The layoff rate in all. reporting 
plants was .7 percent as against 1.1 per- 
cent for all durable goods, (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimate). Heavy quits 
in gray iron and malleable iron found- 
ries enabled most establishments to mini- 
mize layoffs, despite declining employment 
in these two segments of the industry. 








Table l--Labor Turnover in Iron and Steel Foundries 
April 1952 
(Rate per 100 employees) 








Total Total 

Separations Quits Layoffs Accessions 
Iron and Steel Foundries 1/ 4e3 3.0 ot BG 
Gray-Iron Foundries 1/ Aen 208 8 420 
Malleable-Iron Foundries 1/ Lcd 361 eG [AAG 
Steel Foundries 1/ TAS | Ba we FeO 
Durable Goods 2/ “ed 203 ie 40 





1/Bureau of Employment Security Data. 
2/Bureau of Labor Statistics Data. 





The total accession rate for all re- 
porting foundries in April was 4.6 per- 
cent, aS compared with the 4 percent: rate 
for all durable goods. Among the three 
branches of the industry, however, only 
the 5.6 percent accession rate of steel 
foundries was well above that for durable 
goods, and reflected in part the rising 
employment trend as well as the high quit 
rate. the 4.0 accession rate for gray 
iron foundries and 4.1 accession rate for 
malleable iron foundries reflected the 
need to replace some of the workers who 
quit. 


Hours and Earnings 


Average weekly earnings in May 1952 of 
$76.93 for steel foundry production work- 


ers were higher than the $74.90 earned a 
year ago, as shown in Table 2, while aver- 
age weekly earnings of $68.97 and $72.12 
for gray iron and malleable iron foundry 
production workers respectively were lower 
than a year ago. The decline in average 
weekly earnings of gray iron and malleable 
iron foundry workers reflects the lower 
average weekly hours worked by these work- 
ers in May 1952 as compared to a year ago. 


While average weekly hours worked in 
steel foundries were also lower in May 
1952 as compared to a year ago the aver- 
age decrease of .3 of an hour was suf- 
ficiently offset by increased average 
hourly earnings to increase average weekly 


- earnings in this period. 





Table 2--Hours and Earnings of Production Workers 
in Iron and Steel Foundries 





Average Weekly 





Average Weekly Average Hourly 


Earnings Hours Earnings 

May May May May May May 

1952 1951 1952 1352 1952 1951 
Iron and Steel Foundries $72.11 $72.46 40.9 42.8 $1.763 $1.693 
Gray Iron Foundries 68.97. .*+ 70.75 401 daed ico $57 
Malleable Iron Foundries 72.12 Ge 40.0 Leek NeCUS Letes 
Steel Foundries 76.93 74.90 G25 42.8 1.210 Le 7bC 
Durable Goods ‘/aletia. 69.60 J Aes es7Z5 1.665 


Ne rT OT 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. May 1952 data are subject to revision. 
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MPLOYMENT in the machine tool in- 
dustry leveled off in March, April and 
May according to the most recent sur- 


vey of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


Despite the recent tack of expansion, how- 
ever, employment levels in the industry 
in May were well above those of May last 
year. The current survey of the industry 
was based upon information assembled by 
local public employment offices from 194 
machine tool establishments with a total 
May employment of 102,066. No surveyed 
factory had fewer than 50 workers. An 
analysis of these establishments indicated 
May employment this year was 14 percent 
above that of May 1951. 


The long run upward trend of employ- 
ment in the industry is also reflected in 
figures from other sources. Employment 
of production workers, as reported by 
BLS, also shows a steady post-Korean 
rise. 


Increases from July 1950 were 37 
percent to January 1951, 55.3 percent to 
July 1951, 66.7 percent to December 1951, 
and 71.1 percent to April 1952. 


Establishments indicating their future 
labor needs in the reports to local em- 
ployment offices expected to require 5.3 
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Machine tools 


Catching Up on Orders 


percent more workers during the 6-month 
period from May through November 1952. 


The bulk of the demand for additional 
workers between May and November will 
be concentrated in 17 labor market areas 
(table 1). Only one of these areas, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was classified as an area of 
labor shortage. However, five areas were 
classified as having a balanced labor sup- 
ply and six additional areas had only a. 
moderate surplus. One area, Providence, 
R.I., was classified as having a substan- 
tial labor surplus. 


Table 1.--Future Expansion Requirements in 17 Selected 
Machine Tool Areas Summarized by Labor 
Market Area Classifications ay 


Additional 


No. of Employ- Workers 

Labor Number ment Required 
Paper Na Sect Market of Estab- May May-Nov. 
ae Areas lishments 1952 1952 
Grand Total iv 86 68,251 = 4,118 


Group I--Areas of 

Labor Shortage 1 3 5,482 327 
Group II--Areas of 

Balanced Labor 

Supply 5 46 30,441 1,726 
Group III--Areas of 

Moderate Labor ; 

Surplus 6 27 16,649 1,003 
Group IV--Areas of 

Substantial Labor 

Surplus 1 4 O25 103 
Unclassified Areas 4 6 5,954 959 


ty Source: Bureau of Employment Security 





Shipments Increase as Orders Decline 


The steady increase in employment 
has been accompanied by an increase in 
shipments of machine tools as shown in 
Table (2% 








Table 2.--Index Numbers of New Orders 
and Shipments of Machine Tools March 
1951-March 1952 (1945-1947=100) 











Month and Year New Orders Shipments 
1951 

. April 516.1 erred! 
May 483.0 ty hoes 
June 558.8 182.8 
July 490.6 144.7 
August 488.9 178.9 
September 380.2 189.8 
October 403.9 VACHS Wee 
November 530.5 226.0 
December 376.5 264.7 
1952 
January 347.8 266.6 
February 318.8 21926 
March 324.3 299.5 
April 294.4p 309.7p 


Source: National Machine Tool Builders 
Association data--Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, June 1952 

p.: Preliminary 
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The April 1952 index of machine tool 
shipments was 309.7 in contrast to an in- 
dex of only 157.7 for April 1951. At the 
same time new orders have been declin- 
ing. The index for April 1952 was 294.4 
in comparison to 516.1 in April 1951. Re- 
ports from individual plants indicate that 
the pressure has been somewhat relaxed. 
Some report that delivery dates have been 
postponed. Others have received cancel- 
lations. Many have been able to reduce 
backlogs. 


Special Manpower Program for Establish- 
ments Affected by Manpower Shortages 


For the past year Government man- 
power agencies have been directing spe- 
219530 O—52——5 





cial attention to relieving the shortage of 
skilled manpower which has been holding 
up production in many machine tool 
plants. As their part in an integrated 
program, public employment offices 
throughout the country have made avail- 
able to machine tool producers all their 
facilities for handling manpower prob- 
lems. Their activities have included 
preferential referrals, listing of orders 
in inter-area clearance and arrangements 
of positive recruitment trips. From time 
to time they have been able to offer spe- 
cial assistance to employers who were 
undertaking a program of job modifica- 
tion, testing, or upgrading. Placements 
made by these offices comprised 19 per- 
cent of all new hires in reporting machine 
tool plants in April. 


Partly as a result of this special as- 
sistance and partly because of some re- 
laxation in production schedules there ap- 
pears to be a slight easing of the man- 
power shortage in this industry. While 
22 establishments were behind schedule 
in May because of labor shortages, the 
situation was better than it was in March 
when 25 firms were behind for this rea- 
son and in January when 32 plants were 
in this situation. Included among the 22 
plants whose production was impeded by 
manpower problems in May were two who 
reported such difficulties for the first 
time. However, five who were suffering 
from manpower bottlenecks in March re- 
ported that they had been able to resolve 
their difficulties. 


Although the great majority of the 
194 reporting establishments apparently 
were able to maintain production sched- 
ules, about half reported some unfilled 
vacancies for skilled and semiskilled 
workers. In fact, a number of establish- 
ments indicated that they could not hire 
additional numbers of trainees unless 
required key production workers were 
obtained. This need is reflected in Table 
3, which lists job orders placed in em- 
ployment service clearance in June, for 
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Table 3.--Clearance Orders from Machine Tool Establishments in 
Selected Labor Market Areas June 1] Through June 24, 1952 
Labor Market Area and Number of 


Clearance Openings 


Occupation and Total Cin- 
Occupational open- cin- Cleve- Provi- De- Bridge- Hart- 
Code ings nati land dence troit port ford 

Total EC Sr 7 a 
Design Engineer 5 2 2 3 
Tool Designer 14 2 2 10 
Bookeeping 

Machine Oper. 15 15 
Machinist 98 70 11 7 10 
Scraper, Hand 12 2 10 
Job Setter 13 ll 2 
Tool and Die- 

Maker 24 24 
Tookmaker 33 13 8 2 10 
Engine Lathe 

Oper. 45 3 31 1 10 
Turret Lathe 

Oper. Zit 2 25 
Vert. Turret 

Lathe Oper. 28 21 tl 
Milling Mach. 

Oper. 40 36 2 2 
Horiz. Boring & 

Milling Oper. 32 ve 20 4 
Shaper Oper. 6 = 1 
Planer Oper. 13 3 10 
External Grinder 33 21 2 10 
Int. Grinder Oper. 11 1 10 
Surface Grinder 12 ie 10 
Inspector (Mach. 

Shop) 22 20 2 
Tool Grinder Oper. 5 1 2 2 
Radial Drill Pr. 8 8 
Th. Mil. Mach. Oper. 10 10 
Thread Grinder 10 10 
Floor Assembler a3 3 15 15 


Source: Job Inventories of State Employment Security Agencies. 








firms located in major machine tovl cen- 
ters because their public employment 
offices could not fill them with local 
workers. As the table shows, there were 
549 such openings with the largest num- 
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ber (272) for Cleveland and the second 
largest number (120) for Hartford. By 
occupation the largest needs were for 98 
machinists, 45 engine lathe operators, 
40 milling machine operators, and for 33 
each of toolmakers, external grinders, 
and floor assemblers. 


Labor Turn-over, Hours and Earnings 





The May 1952 total separation rate 
for the machine tool industry was 2.9 
percent, as against a rate for all durable 
goods production of 4.1 percent accord- 
ing to Bureau of Labor Statistics prelimi- 
nary figures. The quit rate for this in-| 
dustry was 2.1 percent, as compared with 
2.3 percent for all durable goods. The 
accession rate for machine tools was 
3.0 percent as against a comparable rate 
of 4.0 percent for hard goods. 


Average weekly earnings for machine 
tool-workers increased from $84.13 in 
April 1951 to $88.03 in April 1952. The 
latter figure compares with weekly earn- 
ings of $71.03 far all durable goods, ac- 
cording to preliminary Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ information. Average weekly 
hours in machine tool establishments de- 
creased from 47.8 to 47.0 during the 
same period. The April 1952 average for 
all durable goods was 40.8. 


LABOR MARKET Keynotes 


CHANGES JUNE TO JULY 
(in millions) THE civilian labor force, which normally rises some- 


what, between June and July declined by 200,000 this 
year to 64.2 million. This year’s downward movement 
apparently represented some readjustment of last 
month’s abnormal increase, particularly with respect 
to the agricultural labor force. The civilian labor 
force this July was 200,000 below that of July 1951 ana 
July 1950. 





Total employment also declined in July although the 
customary seasonal movement is upward. Between 
early June and early July this year total employment 
declined 340,000 to 62.2 million, a level 300,000 be- 
low that of July 1951. All of the decline occurred in 
agriculture which dropped 600,000 to a July level of 
7.6 million. Despite layoffs due to material short- 
ages in steel-using industries nonagricultural employ- 
ment rose by 200,000 to a July total of 54.6 million-- 
EMPLOYMENT the same level as was attained in July 1951. 


Unemployment, which usually declines slightly from 

a June peak, this year rose 100,000 to 1.9 million be- 
tween June and July. The rise-represented the net 
effects of widespread layoffs resulting from the steel 
strike partly offset by employment expansions for sea- 
sonal and other reasons. The 1.9 million unemployed 
this July was the same as that a year ago and was be- 
low any other postwar July. 





MPLOYMENT 
JERR The downward trend in insured unemployment was re- 


versed in July when it rose by 146,400 to a total of 
1,190,500 during the sample week. While some of the 
rise resulted from the secondary effects of the steel 
strike the full impact of this factor on insured unem- 
ployment did not appear until later in the month. Such 
impact as appeared, however, was concentrated ina 
few States. For example, the relationship of insured 
unemployment to average monthly covered employ- 
ment rose over the month in Michigan from 1.6 per- 
cent to 4.3 percent; and in West Virginia from 4.8 per- 
cent to 6.4 percent. Rhode Island continued to be the 





Basedon sample week containing 8th of month. 4 4 is 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of State with the heaviest relative unemployment--8.3 


Employment Security. 


percent in July. 
LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AUGUST 1952 
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Source: Department of Labor 
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LABOR MARKET Keynotes 






HE outstanding labor market develop- 

ment during July and early August 

was the settlement on July 24 of the 
steel strike. The strike, which began 
June 2, was, in terms of lost tonnage. the 
most severe steel strike on record. 


Before the labor dispute had terminated 
thousands of workers were laid off in in- 
dustries whose operations were affected 
by the curtailment of steel production. 
No exact estimate can be made as to the 
extent of these secondary effects of the 
dispute because during much of the dis- 
pute period there were vacation shutdowns 
and holiday closings. In terms of steel 
output, the strike lowered production 
from about 102 percent of capacity to 
about 13 percent of capacity. Recovery 
was rapid, however, with an estimated 
production of 45 percent of capacity in 
the first week after settlement. By the 
first week in August most of the strik- ° 
ers were back at work although contracts 
with a few steel companies remained to be 
‘‘mopped up.’’ It was anticipated that 
many of the unemployed workers in the 
steel-using industries would be back at 
their jobs by the middle of August and the 
remainder might well be rehired by the 
early part of September. 


NPA ordered steel producers to set aside 
about 20 percent of monthly output to meet 
a super priority granted military Class 
‘‘A’’ and Atomic Energy Commission or- 
ders. Other military orders will be given 
second priorities. No changes were made 
in allotments authorized before the strike 
to producers of civilian goods during the 
second and third quarters and unfilled al- 
locations may be carried over to the next 
quarter. 


Widespread drought in agricultural areas 
led to the designation of eight entire States 





and parts of two others as ‘‘drought dis- 
aster areas.’’ The designation entitles 
farmers to additional loans to cover crop 
damage. Southern and New England States 
were those most affected. 


Payment of unemployment compensation 
to veterans under the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952, signed by the 
President on July 16, will begin about mid- 
October according to the Department of 
Labor. State employment security agen- 
cies will make the payments under agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Labor. With 
‘respect to unemployment insurance, Title 
IV of the Act provides a maximum of $676 
in benefits at the rate of $26.00 per week 
to eligible unemployed veterans. Other 
provisions of the new Act are similar to 
those afforded veterans of World War Il. 


Price controls were removed from most 
fruits and vegetables under the new con- 
trols law. Other price developments in- 
cluded authorization for an increase in the 
price of steel of about 4.7 percent or an av- 
erage of approximately $5.65 per ton. 


Federal rent control ceases on Septem- 
ber 30 in much of the country, under the 
amendments to the Housing and Rent Act. 
Unless local governing bodies ask for con- 
tinuance, the Federal rent program ter- 
minates on that day in normal defense 
rental areas. A number of areas and two 
major cities (Newark, N.J. and York, Pa.) 
have already taken local action. The a- 


mended law continues until April 30, 1953 
the rent control program in the Nation’s 


current 115 critical defense housing areas 
and in any additional defense areas deter- 
mined to be critical. 


Gross national product in the second quar- 
ter increased about $5 billion, according 
to preliminary estimates by the Council 

of Economic Advisers, to a total of $343 
billion (seasonally adjusted, annual rate). 
Nearly all of the increase represented 
Federal defense expenditures. Personal 
consumption expenditures also rose, by 
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about $2 billion, but this increase was balanced by a decline in gross private 
domestic investment reflecting the fact that business inventories were being 
reduced for the first time since the aggression in Korea. 


Industrial production declined sharply in June and again in July mainly because 
of the effects of the steel dispute. Recovery had begun, however, by the end 

of July and early August. Total production in June, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, was 203 percent of the 1935-39 average as compared with 2ll 
percent in May and 222 percent in June 1951. Production in July is expected 

to show a further drop of about 10 points--to 193 percent--because of curtail- 
ments in steel-consuming industries and, to a lesser degree, because of vaca- 
tion shutdowns. The drop brought production down to the lowest monthly level 
in over two years. 


Durable goods production declined 10 percent in June as steel production was 
cut back sharply. Activity in steel-consuming industries was generally main- 
tained through June but curtailed in July. Output of machinery industries held 
steady in June and aircraft and other military equipment production continued 
to increase. Nondurable goods output rose in June. 


Automobile production remained virtually unchanged in June but felt the met- 
als pinch in July when output dropped nearly 60 percent to 175,000 passenger 
car assemblies. 


Expenditures for new construction in July reached a record monthly total of 
nearly $3.1 billion, according to the Department of Commerce and the BLS. 
This record dollar value of work put in place indicates that the steel dispute 
had little adverse effect on the tempo of construction activities during the 
month, 


Construction expenditures in July topped those of June by 3 percent and those 
of July a year ago by 7 percent. All major categories advanced seasonally. 


For the first seven months of this year new construction expenditures are es- 
timated at about $18 billion, about 5 percent above the same period of last 
year. As compared with last year private outlays for construction declined 
slightly while public expenditures rose 24 percent. Nevertheless, the 1952 
total for private construction was twice as great as that for public--$12 bil- 
lion as against $6 billion. 


Housing starts declined again in June according to the BLS. During the month 
nonfarm housing starts totalled 106,000, about 1,000 less than in May and well 
below the 132,500 started in June 1951. 


During the first half of this year an estimated 567,500 housing units were be- 
gun, about 4 percent under the construction level for the first half of 1951. A 
comparison of this year’s experience with last indicates that private housing 
starts in the first six months of 1952 were nearly equal to those of the same 
period last year while publicly owned housing placed under construction-was 
down 28 percent this year. 
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Down payments requirements on home purchases will be reduced to 5 percent, 
by October 1, if housing starts during June, July and August fall below a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of 1.2 million. Such a reduction is required by 
the provision of the Defense Production Act. Although seasonally adjusted 
figures are not yet available, even for June, it appears unlikely that home con- 
struction levels will be high enough to avoid the reduction in down payments. 


Manufacturing employment rose in a number of major industries between May 
and June but gains were more than offset by the strike in steel. At 15.4 mil- 
lion in June, manufacturing employment was down nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion from the preceding month, according to the BLS. A drop of about 400,000 
in the primary metals industry offset seasonal gains in food, textile, apparel 
and leather, and increased.employment in lumber and petroleum because of 
the settlement of labor disputes. 


The aircraft and ordnance industries continued to add workers in June as de- 
fense production increased. The rate of employment expansion in these in- 
dustries, however, has been tapering off in recent months. 


As compared with June 1951, manufacturing employment this year was down 
approximately 500,000 workers. Most of this decline--300,000--resulted 
from this year’s steel strike. The rest of the drop--200,000--occurred in 
nondurable goods industries, principally in textiles, which, while expanding 
in recent months, are still well below year ago levels of employment. 


The trend in the factory workweek between May and June was, in many re- 
spects, similar to that in employment. The manufacturing average increased 
to 40.4 hours, up 0.2 hours from the month before according to BLS. The 
gains occurred chiefly in soft goods lines with a significant increase--more 
than half an hour--in textiles. In durable goods lines the primary metals av- 
erage dropped about an hour on account of the strike, but other industries did 
not change much. The workweek in most important industries was below the 
level of June last year. 


Living costs in June were the highest in history. The Consumers’ Price In- 
dex of the BLS rose 0.3 percent in June to a new all-time high of 189.6 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 average. The previous peak of 189.1 percent was reached 
last December and January. Compared with June a year ago the Index was 
up 2.4 percent. 


Wholesale prices, as measured by the Weekly Wholesale Price Index of the 
BLS, rose steadily during July. Beginning the month at 110.7 percent of the 
1947-49 average, the Index rose to 111.2 percent of the base period during the 
week ending July 22. Small rises in all major categories reflected somewhat 
higher prices of fruits, vegetables, eggs, textile products and hides which off- 
set somewhat lower prices for steers, edible oils and rubber. 
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Insured Unemployment Rises in July 


RIMARILY reflecting the volume of 

layoffs as a result of the labor dispute 

in the steel industry and plant shut- 
downs for vacation periods in a variety of 
industries, new unemployment among 
workers covered by State unemployment 
insurance programs showed a sharp up- 
“swing between June and July. According 
to preliminary claims data for the four 
weeks ending July 26, 1952, the average 
weekly volume of initial claims, repre- 
senting new unemployment, rose by near- 
ly three-fifths above May to 343,200 in 
June. Weeks of unemployment claimed 
showed a much smaller relative increase 
--up 8.7 percent to 1,125,700. Weekly 
data for June and July are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended claims unemployment 
June 7 19459002 1,029,900 
14 219,400 1,056,400 
21 206,600 1,039,400 
28 219,600. 1,032,400 
July 5 353,600 950,000 
ile 334,600 1,080,100 
19 374,400 1,207,800 
26 312,400 1,229,700 
Weekly averages 
June Z145000~ 19035,500 
July 3435200R 451, 1 2'557.00- 


In July and August of each year, large vol- 
umes of claims result from the closure of 
plants for vacation periods. Substantial 
numbers of workers in these plants are 
not eligible for vacation pay and file for 
benefits to cover the time lost. In a num- 
ber of instances this year, firms which 
were about to lay off workers because of 

a shortage of steel closed down for vaca- 


tion period. The secondary effects of the 
labor dispute continued to spread in July 
in terms of the number of States and in- 
dustries affected. The impact was most 
pronounced in the auto and parts, fabri- 
cated metal products, electrical and non- 
electrical machinery, primary metals 
and instrument industries. During the 


eight weeks ending July 26, a total of 37 
different States had indicated some effects 


of the dispute on their claims loads. The 
States most affected were Alabama, 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin, with Michigan ex- 
periencing by far the greatest impact. 


Cther layoffs contributing to the initial 
claims loads in July occurred in the food 
processing, trade, textile and apparel in- 
dustries. A number of States,however, 
indicated that apparel workers were being 
recalled in a few areas. In addition to 
layoffs in coal mining attributable to the 
steel strike, many layoffs occurred in this 
industry as a result of a seasonal decline 
in demand during the summer months. 
Administrative factors also added to the 
volume of claims during July. In most 
States, wage credits earned during 
January-March of this year became avail- 
able for benefits on July 1. 


During the week ended July 12, 1952, in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.4 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed dur- 
ing an average month in calendar year 
1951. This compares with percentages of 
3.0 in the preceding month and 3.2 in July 
a year ago. It should be noted that these 
percentages do not always reflect the 

full extent of unemployment among work- 
ers previously employed in covered in- 
dustries because of claimants who have 
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exhausted benefit rights and are no longer 
filing claims. 


Altogether, 29 States experienced an in- 
crease in their insured unemployment per- 
centages between June and July, while 10 
States showed no change. In six States 
east of the Mississippi River the increases 
amounted to more than a full percentage 
point--Indiana (1.8 to 4.6), Michigan (1.6 

to 4.3), West Virginia (4.8 to 6.4), Wis- 
consin (1.0 to 2.3), Florida (2.3 to 3.4), and 
New Jersey (3.3 to 4.4). Only two States, 
experienced a decline of a percentage 
point or more in their insured unemploy- 
ment percentages--Maine (from 4.9 to 

3.5) and Vermont (5.9 to 4.3). Rhode 


Island, West Virginia, and New Hamp- 
shire had the highest percentages in the 
Nation--8.3, 6.4, and 6.0,respectively. 
Other unemployment percentages of more 
than 5.0 were 5.6 in both Alabama and 
Kentucky, and 5.4 in Tennessee. All States 
west of the Mississippi River had percent- 
ages below the national average. 

In six western States--Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Wyoming--the unemployment percentages 
were below 1.0. Among the larger indus- 
trial States these percentages varied 
widely, ranging from 2.2 in Ohio, 3.l in 
California, and 3.3 in Illinois (below the 
national average) to 4.0 or more in Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 


TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 


(INSURED SERIES INCLUDE PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT ) 
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SCHOOLS DONATE MACHINE TOOLS 


CHOOLS and colleges have turned over 

machine tools worth several million 

dollars to the Federal Government for 
defense production as a result of an agree- 
“ment entered into last January between 
the Federal Security Agency, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the National Produc- 
tion Authority. The equipment being 
turned over to the Government, which gave 
or sold much of it to the schools after 
World War II, is now critically needed for 
defense production and is not currently 
being used in training programs at the 
schools. 


In the first 5 months of 1952, 1,736 
machine tools were offered to the Govern- 
ment. Nearly 1,000 have already been 
turned over to the National Production 
Authority, which allocates the scarce fac- 
tory equipment to defense contractors or 
directly to military establishments. 


In cost the tools represent a saving 
to the Government of about $1,680,369. 
Replacement value of the tools allocated 
by the National Production Authority in 
the past 5 months is estimated at 

‘$1,955,443 by its Machine Tool and Equip- 
ment Allocation Board. According to FSA 
officials, the cost of procurement from 
the schools was $275,074--representing 
only out-of-pocket packing and shipping 
expenses. 


Although allocated for use by private 
firms, all the machine tools remain the 
property of the Federal Government. 


Here are a few examples of machine 
tools donated to the defense effort by 
schools and colleges: 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology alone has offered the Government 
about $250,000 worth. For example, MIT 
turned over two automatic screw ma- 
chines, valued at $13,325, to the Sacco 
Lowell Corporation of Biddeford, Me., at 
a total cost to the Government of only 
$320. It also donated a turret lathe which 
would cost $3,000 to replace. That lathe 
went to the Mullins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., at a cost to 
the Government of $140. 


The Yuba County Junior College in 
Marysville, Calif., donated a Parker 
Products tuber bender worth $4,860, 
which was allocated to the General De- 
velopment Corporation of Elkton, Md. 
The college asked only $50 to cover the 
cost of crating and shipping. 


The University of Washington, Seattle, 
offered a carbide grinder worth $3,200 
which was also needed in Lima. It cost 
the Government only $75 to put it there. 
The South Georgia Vocational School at 
Americus voluntarily contributed a 
$25,000 crankshaft milling machine, 
which went to the Air Motive Corporation 
in Miami, Fla., at a cost of only $895. 
The high school in Chickasha, Okla., gave 
a Van Norman milling machine worth 
$4,150 that was needed by the General 
Development Corporation, for which the 
crating and shipping charges were $66. 


It is reported that buyers are ready 
and willing to pay the schools fantastic 
prices for these types of tools which are 
in short supply, but the schools and col- 
leges consider they have an obligation to 
give them to the Government. 
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Employment and Economic Status 
of Older Men and Women 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
cently released Bulletin No. 1092, en- 
. titled “Employment and Economic 

Status of Older Men and Women.” This 
new 64-page illustrated booklet provides 
comprehensive information, from a wide 
variety of authoritative sources, on popu- 
lation and labor force trends, work-life 
expectancy, income and sources of in- 
come, retirement and pension programs, 
and the job experience of older workers. 
Data have been presented separately for 
men and women, wherever possible, in 
order to reveal significant similarities 
and differences in their economic status 
and employment experience. Copies may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 30 dents each. 


In presenting the report Commission- 
er of Labor Statistics Ewan Clague re- 
leased a statement which comments as 
follows: 


“By 1975 our population will reach 
190 million. Almost a third will be over 
45 and persons 65 and over may number 
21 million. Recent great advances in 
medical science and improvement in the 
standard of living have lengthened human 
life. At age 60 the average man or wom- 
an can now expect to live at least 15 more 
years. However, the gap between the 
working-life span and total life span con- 
tinues to widen for most American work- 
ers. By 1975 a 40-year old man may be 
anticipating over 9 years in retirement 
from productive work, in contrast to about 
3 years in 1900. 
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“Decisions in coming decades, af- 
fecting the length of man’s productive 
working life, may have a profound effect 
on our national economy. They will in- 
fluence the size of the Nation’s labor 
force, the level of national income, and 
the standard of living for all American 
people. 


“Arbitrary age discriminations a- 
gainst older workers who must seek new 
jobs and compulsory age retirement of 
able employees deprive our Nation of 
productive capacity. At atime when our 
population is steadily aging, we must 
question policies that fail to utilize the 
skills and abilities of willing and experi- 
enced workers. This is especially true 
when the United States, with other nations 
of the free world, is mobilizing its re- 
sources for a struggle that may determine 
the destiny of free men for centuries to 
come. 


“To contribute to informed under- 
standing of these questions and others 
arising from the effect of population, 
economic, and employment trends on the 
older age groups in our population, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has prepared 
the report ‘Employment and Economic 
Status of Older Men and Women.’ ” 


Some of the conclusions suggested by 
the report are: 


1. Over 12 million men and women 
65 and over today make up twice as large 





a portion of the American population as 
their counterparts did in 1900. 


2. Persons 45 years and over may 
increase to 63 million by 1975--nearly 
half of all persons over 20 years of age. 
The middle-aged and older groups will 
thus be a very significant proportion of 
our adult population--our voters, consum- 
ers, and workers. 


3. The number of older women is 
increasing faster than the number of old- 
er men; by 1975 the number of women 45 
years and over may exceed men of the 
same ages by almost 6 million. This ex- 
cess, 5 million more than in 1950, means 
a great increase in the number of single 
or widowed women in that age group. 


4. About 40 percent of men 65 and 
over are working or seeking work today, 
compared with over 60 percent in 1900. 
This decline in the proportion of older 
men working contrasts with an increase 
among women. Almost 40 percent of all 
women aged 45 to 54, compared with about 
15 percent in 1900, are in the labor force 


today, reflecting an upward trend accel- 
erated during World War II. 


5. The majority of all workers aged 
55 to 64 approach retirement age without 
long-standing job attachment. In 1951 
men of these ages had been on their cur- 
rent jobs an average of about 9 years. 


6. Of about 2-1/4 million men not 
employed in 1951, and with substantial 
work experience, 75 percent were 45 
years of age and over. 


7. A family supported by the aver- 
age worker 65 and over receives one- 
third less income than the average family 
and only a third of persons 65 and over 
receive earnings from employment. 


8. Age limits in hiring new workers 
are widespread, and prevail even under 
conditions of dwindling labor supply. 


9. Counseling and placement serv- 
ices for older workers seeking employ- 
ment significantly increase their chances 
of placement in new jobs. 








READY, WILLING 





This is the newly designed poster 
for 1952 which signals once again 
the coming observance of National 

_ Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week--October 5-ll. Performance 
of the handicapped individual fea- 
tured in the poster is in no way 
hampered by the fact that he uses a 
wheel chair. He has the ability for 
the task at hand. That is what 
counts. 
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Suruey of Current Lacal Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Orders Down from Last Year 


SOME 51,1,00 job open- ance. The trend in clearance job openings 
ings were placed in since July 12, 1950 is shown below: 
clearance by public 

employment offices 














throughout the United 1950 1951 igm 
States during the per- April h 53,9) April A pei 
iod July 9 to July 22, 18 97,27 U 
This represents a de- eid ey i ge he sp ore 
crease of 9,825 jobs 30 65,077 28 §,990 
er 16 percent since June oa a2 7188 June bee meerey June mr mice 
the corresponding period of a year agoe July 12 13,825 July 11 61,264 July 9 51,439 
The decline was shared by four of the six 26 18,063 25 61,788 
major nonagricultural ocoupational cate- Auge 9 aie Aug. 8 rer 
gories, with the largest declines in the at eA ne Piet Ma 
clerical and sales and the unskilled groum 20 32,95) 19 &,291 
The following table compares the number of Oote 4 355,861 Oot. 5 poeta 
clearance job openings on July 11, 1951 Sout a tite = Ete 
and July 9, 1952: 15 36,860 Nov. 14 59,115 
29 32,986 28 57,155 
Dece 15 32,192 Dece 12 55,3595 
Number of Openings : 27 55,579 26 39910 
in Clearance 
Occupational Groups July 11 July 9 Net Change 
(Non-farm) 1951 1952 Number ercen 
ere ere nerencseles gs ee ne ee et Lae 
¥ if Large Increase in Openings for Machinists, 
eed S264 Dut? 9,820 =a Lumbermen, Raftsmen and Woodchoppers 
Prefessional and “isi pee y Ps J ae 
Manegerial 10, 10 . 
clerical mer Sales 8,267 4,23 -h,2hh =51.3 Clearance openings for skilled workers re- 
apne ates Seer pe Peige mained higher than for any other odsoupa- 
Semisiilled 15,151 12,71 ~2,)20 ~16.0 tional group. These openings numbered 
Unskilled h, 706 1,481 -3,223 68.5 20,96), and were 0.8 percent of the total 
beserichatadabibrclt M lg Rg SR hea ER fs Ae eed pe at de 


number of job openings in all groups. 
Within the skilled group the largest num- 
ber of job openings was concentrated in 
the following occupations: Machinists-- 
5,567 in 25 States, an increase of 700 


The high point in the number of job clear- 
ance orders since the beginning of the 
Korean incident occurred during the bi- 


weekly period ending May 50, 1951, when, openings from the previous month--ll.1 per- 
there were 65,077 job openings in clear- 


cent of the total number of openings for 
this occupation came from California, 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, and 

The data presented in this articleare based mainly on “Job Inven- New Jersey; Machine shop and related ocou- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment pations--5,058 1n 29 States, an increase 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 5 ps total 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, of 257 peerage A 50.7 percent of the 

Or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- number came from Connecticut and New Jer- 
ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of sey; Toolmaker and Die Sinkers and Setters — 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 


ment services. 2,656 in 55 States, an increase of 199 
openings; and Patter and Model Makers(ex- 








cept paper)--1,180 in 25 States, an in- 
crease of 209 jobs.’ 


The next largest number of openings was 
for the professional and managerial groupe 
This group hes 10,872 jobs or 21.1 percent 
of all hard-to-fill openings, Within this 
category, demand for mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers, draftsmen and trained 
nurses made up 63,1 percent of total de- 
mand for the group. Clearance openings 
for draftsmen numbered 2,970, a decline of 
76 openings from last month, The two 
States, Maryland and New Jersey accounted 
for 88 openings or 31.7 percent of total 
openings, There was an increase of 75 
openings for trained nurses--demand came 
fron States with New York, Ohio, Wiscm- 
sin, and North Carelina accounting for 55 
percent. 


The third largest number was in the semi- 
skilled group. As has been stated before, 
job openings for this group increased 35.); 
percent above last month's level. Within 
this category, demand for lumbermen, rafts- 
men, and woodchoppers made up 65.1 percent 
of the total epenings for workers in this 
group. Job openings for this occupation 
increased 2,981 or 56.2 percent above the 
June 11 level, reflecting the usual season- 
al pattern, Meine and New Hampshire account 
ed for 86.1 percent of these openings. The 
number of openings in Occupations in Build- 
ing of Aircraft, n.e@.c. was also higher 
than last month's as reflected by an in- 
crease of 579 hard-to-fill jobs. Approxi- 
mately 70.5 percent of the total number of 
openings for this occupation came from 
Missouri and California, Noteworthy was the 
decrease of 51.1 percent from last month's 
number of job openings for the occupation, 
Machine Shop and Related Occupations ,n.e.C. 
Tho demand for stenographers and typists 
accounted for 72.6 percent of all clear- 
ance openings within the Clerical and Sales 
groupe This demand came from 57 States 
with 2,10) openings or 72 percent from the 
District of Colwsabia, Illinois, Missouri, 
Ohio and Virginia. However, the number of 
hard=to-fill openings for stenographers 

and typists has decreased by 21 or 12.6 
percent over the previous month's total, 


Many Job Openings May be Filled by Either 
Men or Women 


Of the total number of job openings, 62 
percent were specifically for men, 6.9 per= 


cent were for women, and 10.2 percent de-~ 
Signated either males or females, Within 
the latter two groups, the preponderance 
of openings were. in the clerical and sales 
group. These types of requests accounted 
for 78 percent of the total number of 
openings for.this category. The largest 
number was for stenographers, clerk-steno- 
graphers, and typists. The next largest 
number was for various kinds of office 
machine operators. 


Within the service group, job orders for 
women accounted for 51.7 percent of the 
total number of openings. Requests for 
personnel which may be either men or women 
totaled 28.5 percent, The largest numbers 
of these openings by occupations were in 
the following order: Asylum and ward 
attendants, Maids (general and specific), 
Waitresses, Cooks, and Beauty Operators. 


The third group in which a considerable 
number of job openings that may be filled 
by either men or women was the Professional 
and Managerial category, Specific orders 
for women and either men or women accounted 
for 10.2 percent and 21.9 percent, respect- 
ively, of the total number of openings. 
Openings for nurses constituted the majori- 
ty of orders, There was also a large num- 
ber of openings for women tratned as engi- 
neers (electrical and electronics) and 
draftsmen, Similarily, there was a con- 
siderable number of openings for women grade 
school teachers, A few orders were for 
high school teachers for various disciplims 
with those trained in home economics leading, 
Demand for women social workers also ac- 
counted for a sizeable number of orders, 
Various kinds were requested, with case 
worker as the majority request. There was 

a small block of orders for physicists and 
chemists without regard to sex. There were 
about 12 openings for tool designers, either 
men or women, and one State has in clearance 
5 openings for women actuaries. There were 
orders in clearance for women dietitians, 
occupational therapists, physical therapists, 
end medical technicians in many States, 
While the number of these openings is not 
large in any one State, the geographical 
coverage is impressive, 


Within the semiskilled category, job orders 
specifying women or orders without regard 
to sex constituted about 5 percent of the 
total openings for the group. The largest 
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Distribution of Job Openings 





Total Number %of Male Female Male or 
of Job Orders | Total’ 0+ « oc. baa Female 
in Each Group Job 4% of % of 
Occupational Group July 9, 1952 Orders Group Group Group 
TOTAL 51,1459 100.0 82.8 609 10.2 
Professional and 
Managerial 10,872 100.0 67.9 10.2 21.9 
Clerical and Sales 023 10020 2722.0 merous 4500 
Service 1,568 100.0 0.0 51.7 28.5 
Skilled 20,96 100.0 97.0 0.4 2.6 
Semiskilled 12, 751 100.0 95.0 5.8 le2 
Unskilled 1,),81 100.0 98.9 20 1.1 
number of openings were for sewing machine No. of Clearance 
operators or related occupations. : Openings 
Few orders were in clearance for women Occupation Visi V9/e 
workers within the skilled category, The 
greater number is for inspectors on vari- Engineers, Chemical 139 225 
ous machine operations. However, it was ma cinesea® Civil 137 629 
noteworthy that of the 56 openings which enrineese’ Blectrical 1,158 1,515 
denoted men or women, the largest number Engineers, Todustried "309 "380 
was for weavers, knitters and upholsterers. Engineers, Meehan ie 2,587 1,686 
; Social & Welfare Workers 214 198 
The percent distribution of job openings Teachers, Primary School 
for July 9, 1952 by male, female, and mle and Kindergarten 50 113 
or female by each nonagricultural occupa- Teachers & Instructors,n.e.0. 395 103 
tional group is shown above. Trained Nurses 629 865 
The following table shows the number of phe ceca cehe meh Be ee a8 
clearance openings for selected occupation- Drateceer 2.1108 2,790 
al fields on the July 11, 1951 and July 9, Laboratory Technicians & ai - 
1952 State Job Inventories: Assistants 155 262 
Send professional Occupa- 
tions, n.e.c. hoe 75 


Selected Local Shortage Oceupations VY othe AER EAE SS CCE oe wie 
Summary of State Inventories of Job 
Bientivd Placed in Clearame CLERICAL AND SALES 8,267 hy 025 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers 
July 9, 192 (except bank cashiers ) 132 208 
No. of Clearance | Office Machine Operators 258 210 
Openings Statistical Clerks and 
Ocoupation Vy 51 1/9/52 Compilers 21 205 
Stenographers & Typists 7,178 2,920 
TOTAL (#11 groups ) 61,26, 51,159 
SERVICE 2,561 1,568 
PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 10,041 10,872 
Thi, cana aes ce eR ale | albeit SKILLED 20, 558 20,96 
Authers, Editors and 
Reperters 33 102 Weavers, Textile 136 215 
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No, of Clearance 


Openings 
Ocoupation Vii/51~—«+1/9/52 


SKILLED (Cont'd. ) 


Occup. in Production of 
Industrial Chemicals 


Machinists 4,177 
Toolmakers & Die Sinkers 
& Setters 1,636 
Machine Shop & Related 
Occupations, nec. 2,728 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths 
& Sheetmetal Workers 708 
‘ Molders 580 
Structural and Ornamental 
Metal Workers 01 
Welders & Flame Cutters 580 


Occup, in Mech. Treat- 
ment of Metal (Rolling, 
Stamping, Pressing, 
etc. ), Nee ele ho 
Electricians 676 
Occup. in Mfg. of Radio, 
Phonograph & Accesso-= 


ries 91 
Occup. in Building ef 

Aircraft, ne@eCe 636 
Patterm & Model Makers 

(except paper) 763 
Miners & Mining Machine 

Operators bh 
Carpenters 690 
Painters, Construction, 

end Maintenance 251 
Plumbers, Gasfitters and 

Steemfitters 35 


Linemen and Servicemen 
(Telegraph, Telephone 


and Power) 220 
Mechenics and Repairmen, 

Airplane 152 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

Motor Vehicles 502 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

Ne€eCe 1,049 
Tool Sharpeners & Dressers 114 
Foremen, Manufacturing 135 
Others 5,122 
SEMIS KILLED 15,151 


127 
5,575 


2,636 

3,038 
577 
155 


677 


12,751 


No, of Clearance 


Openings 
Occupation Vii/5i = 1/9/ §R 


SEMISKILLED (cont'd) 


Occup. in Mfg. of Tex- 


tiles, n.e.c. TI 188 
Occup, in Fabrication of 

Textile Products, n.e.o. L459 276 
Lumbermen, Raftsmen and 

Woodchoppers 2/ 10,0)0 8,288 
Machine Shop and Related 

Occupations, n.eeeC. 1,074 785 
Occup. in Fabrication of 

Metal Products, ne@eCe 60h, 160 
Inter-Industry Metalworking 

Occupations, n.e.eo. 69 107 
Occup. in Building of Air- 

craft, NeGeCe L,88 1,1:30 


Chauffeurs and Drivers 

(Bus, Taxi, Truck and 

Tractor) 260 106 
Ocoup. in Laundéring,Clean- 

ing, Dyeing & Pressing of 


Apparel & Other Articles 146 103 
Attendant, Filling Stations 

and Parking Lots oh 103 
Other 1,880 1,187 
UNSKILLED 706... 1,161 





Ne@.Ce Occupation not elsewhere classified. 
Individual occupational fields (35- 
digit Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code groups) wi eh a total 
of 100 or more openings on the 
State inventories are shown separa-~ 
tely for the Professional and Mana- 
gerial, Skilled, Semiskilled, and 
Clerical and Sales Groups. 

2/ Generally, about 75 percent of the 
clearance openings in this category 
are continuously filled by Canadian 
workers. The remainder represent 
currently unfilled openings, How-= 
ever, under existing arrangements, 
employers are legally obliged te 
make job openings filled by Cana- 
dian labor available to any quali- 
fied American workers seeking such 
employment, 
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All-Time High of Nearly 14 Million 


World War Il Veterans Employed 


Male veterans of World War II con- 
tinued to hold a very favorable position 
in the labor force in mid-June chiefly as 
a result of the accelerated tempo of farm 
operations and the maintenance of high 
levels of activity in most sectors of the 
nonagricultural economy. According to 
the Bureau of the Census We emp loyment 
among such veterans reached an all-time 
high, while the number unemployed tapered 
off to a new low for the month. 


Total employment among male WWII vet- 
erens, following an increase of 70,000 
in May, experienced a further gain of 
68,000 in June, reaching a total of 
13,968,000. As compared with a year ago, 
391,000 more veterans were employed this 
June than in Jume 1951. The bulk of the 
increase between Mey and June of the 
current year occurred among veterans em= 
ployed in agricultural activitiese An es- 
timated 838,000 WWII veterans were working 
on farms in the latter month--about 
58,000 more than in May, but 74,000 below 
the total in Jume a year agoe Nonfarm 
employment among veterans showed a moh 
smaller increase between May and June, 
rising 10,000 to 13,130,000. However, 
this represented a record level anda 
gain of approximately 165,000 over June 
1951. 


Unemployment among male WWII veterans 
declined for the fourth consecutive month, 
edging downward 31 percent to 21:8,000 in 


1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 

fv subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 

_ Should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 

changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 

ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 
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June-=a new lor for the monthe In the age 
group 20-1, 1.7 percent of all nale WWII 
veterans in the civilian labor force were 


unemployed as compared with 2el percent 
of all male nonveteranse 


An estimated 378,000 veterans--56, 000 
fewer than the number in May--were not in 
the labor force in June. Moreover, as com- 
pared with a year ago, the number of vet- 
erans who were outside the job market was 
down nearly one-thirde Nearly 100,000, or 
about 27 percent of the veterans not in 
the labor force, were attending school 
full-time, according to census estimates. 
This represented a reduction of more than 
three-fifths from the number of such vet- 
erans attending school full-time in 
June 1951. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


Reflecting the close of the school 
year, the number of veterans attending 
school under the provisions of the GI 
Bill (P.L. 340) dropped sharply in June. 
According to preliminary data from the 
Veteran's Administration, the 508,000 ex- 
servicemen enrolled at the end of June 
represented a decrease of nearly one- 
third from the mummber at the end of May, 
and a reduction of 268,600 from the num- 
ber in June 1951. Nearly four-fifths of 
the drop between May and Jme occurred 
among veterans attending institutions of 
higher learninge Moreover, the number of 
veterans attending such institutions was 
down nearly two-fifths from the volume in 
June @ year agoe 











In addition to those obtaining school 
training under the GI Bill, approximately 
10,700 disabled veterans were attending 
school in June under the Rehabilitation 
Program (P»L. 16)--a reduction of nearly 
two-fifths from the preceding month and a 
drop of almost one-half from the volume in 
June a year agoe As in the case of vet- 
erans attending school under the GI Bill, 
most of the decline between the two months 
occurred among disabled veterans attend- 
ing institutions of higher learning. 


It should be noted that Veterans 
Administration data on school attendance > 
include veterans in the job market as well 
as those not in the civilian labor farce, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of veterans attend- 
ing school include only that portion of 
the veteran school population which is 
not in the job market. 


In June, approximtely 4,100 veter- 
ans of WWII were receiving on-the-job 
training under the GI Bill, representing 
a reductio of about 5,200 from the nom- 
ber a month ago and a drop of 49,000 from 
June 1951. The mumber of disabled veter- 
ans training on the job under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation program also de- 
clined between May and Jue, falling 5el 
percent to 8,500. This was about half 
the number receiving such, training a year 
ago and represented the smallest volume 
since September 19]5. 


Veterans New Applications for Work 
Show Sharp Rise 


The number of veterans coming into 
local public employment offices to file 
new applicatims for work showed the first 
increase since January, rising sharply 
(13.6 percent) in June to approximately 
115,700. This increase was primarily 
attributable to the influx into the job 
market of student veterans at the close 
of the school year. New registrations 
of veterans this June were also 11.3 per- 
cent above the volume in Jume 1951. As 
in the preceding mmth, veterans accounted 
for more than one-fourth of all new job 
applications filed by men. New appli- 
cations of disabled veterans showed a 
slight increase between May and June, 
edging upward 1.8 percent to 7,800 (about 


the same number as a year ago). 
veterans continued to account for approxi- 
mately two out of every five new appli- 
cations of handicapped men. 


Disabled 


He t% Service Counseling Interviews 


With Veterans Increase in June 


Both total and initial employment 
counseling interviews with veterans re- 
quiring assistance in making a vocational 
choice or adjustment showed small in- 
creases between May and June. Total coun- 
seling interviews rose 6 percent to 20,900, 
while initial or first-time interviews in- 
creased 7e7 percent to 12,700. As com- 
pared with June a year ago, total and 
initial counseling interviews with veter- 
ans this month were up 3 percent and 
percent respectively. Veterans accounted 
for nearly 32 percent of all first-time 
counseling interviews with men during the 
nonth=--a slightly higher proportion than 
in May. Initial counseling interviews 
with disabled veterans, at 4,300 in June, 
reflected virtually no change from last 
month, but were down about 5 percent from 
the number a year ago. As in preceding 
months, disabled veterans continued to 
account for two out of every five initial 
counseling interviews with handicapped mene 


Nonfarm Referrals and Placements 


of Veterans Down from Ney 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 


‘ments of veterans showed moderate de- 


clines between May and June. Referrals 
decreased 5-5 percent to 21,300, while 
placements were down 76 percent to 
122,700. As compared with a year ago, 


nonfarm referrals and placements of vet- 
erans this Jume were 6 percent and 5 per- 
cent respectively below the numbers in 
June 1951. All major industry groups ex- 
cept government showed a decrease from 

May in the volumes of veterans' place- 
ments, with service industries experiencing 
the largest relative reduction=-down 15 
percent to 20,/,00. Placements of veterans 
in the construction industry~--following a 
sharp drop in May=--continued to decline in 
June, decreasing 83 percent to 20,),00, 
while those in mnufacturing, at 37,),00, 
were down 7el percent from the preceding 
monthe Somewhat smaller reductions 
occurred in placements of veterans in 
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retail trade--down l percent to 25,800-- 
and in the transportatio and commmica- 
tion industry where the volume edged 
domward 2.6 percent to 11,200. The 
},,1,00 placements of veterans in govern- 
ment in June represented virtually no 
change from the number in the preceding 
monthe 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans also decreased 
in June. Referrals declined 13.9 percent 
to 15,300 while placements shoved a re~ 
duction of lje5 percent to 9,100. These 
volumes were below those of a year ago-= 
by 8 percent and percent respectively. 
Disabled veterans accounted for one-nalf 
of all nonfarm placements of handicapped 
men in June--about the same proportion as 
in the preceding month and in June 1951. 
The number of disabled veterans' active 
applications on file with local employ= 


ment offices continued to move downward 
in Junee The decline, however, was 
slight--down 500 to 33,300--the smllest 
number since Octobere 


The relative distribution of non- 
farm placements of veterans among the 
major industry groups were as follows in 
May and June: 


Percent of total 
Major industry group June Mevy 


Constructionececcocccvesee 166 16s 7 
Manufacturing e. ooeesccecove 4005 5003 
Transportation, commni- 

cation and public 

Tt dsL ba OS eislere isis sielaterereiele 92 867 
Wholesale and retail 

CYAdC ccccvccccccsecscvee 21.20 2023 
SOI 1'COisls ass clone s clei sietsie es 16.6 18.1 
Government .sccccccccecccce 3065 40d 











EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MALE WWII VETERANS 
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Employment Security Hetivities 


Visits to public employment offices moved upward slightly in June due primari- 
ly to increased placement activity in seasonal agricultural jobs, the continuing 
entry into the labor market of school youth and others seeking summer work, and the 
effects of the steel production stoppage upon related industries, Meanwhile, new 
job avolications showed the usual seasonal pattern, rising substantially, chiefly 
as a result of registrations of school youth. Diverse movements occurred in clains 
activity, with initial claims increasing and weeks of unemployment claimed declin- 
ing. Although other factors were resvonsible for the major portion of the initial 
claims, the effects of the steel controversy caused an increase in their number-- 
contrary to the decline which occurred in June during each of the past 6 years. 
Despite the steel dispute, expansions in food processing, agriculture, construc- 
tion, and other outdoor activities, and some improvement in textiles, garment, and 
leather products industries contributed to a further reduction in weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed. Farm referrals and placements continued to rise markedly as the 
seasonal upswing in agricultural operations created a sharp demand for workers. 
Nonfarm referrals and placements edged up again this month, notwithstanding the 
deterrent effects of the steel controversy and the hiring lull prior to vacation 
periods. 


ee eee ae ee 


Summary of Employment Security Operations 








June 1952 
Number Aggies lunber or gmovunt 
rie change from _ 
Activity or Mav rane Jan.-June Jen.-June 
BOER Wee 1851 1952 LOD Ware 
Visits to local offices. 9,920,700 + 5.1 + 3.7 61,040, 700 56,621, 200 
New applications......e.6 700,700 +14.2 - 3.4 3,510,900 3,860,100 
Counseling interviews... TGs OOM =i l= $0.0 713,100 T238100 
Placement s--total.cesece 2,068,000 +57.2 +10.6 5,710, 700 5,513, 200 
ING Mt Ulm otelgietsicls oLeleisisleze.e 581, 300 =f 1.6 ee “if BVO soo 5,195 LOO 
Pniotel Chains Oo) ces a. 959,400 + 7.6 +14.7 5,948,700 5,144,100 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
CLAAMES is selec ek ee, 0.0 4,505,500 - 4.3 +12.1 31,522,100 25912; e00 
Weekly average ¢ 
Pepe eiCl ars OSe0 ces +.-3.9,0 918,100 apa Saat tie es 1,046,400 833,400 
Hanorits oa ldeecs sc sss ss $83,510,900 - 4.0 +21.4 $584,392,300 $432,980,900 


a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order -:to reflect more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 


a LT 
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Visits to Local Offices 


Rise; New Job Applica- 
tions up Substantially 


During June, a total of 
9.9 million visits to 
public employment offices 
were made by workers, em=— 
vDloyers, and others seek— 
ing a variety of employ- 
ment security services. 
This represented an in- 
crease of 5.1 percent 
from the number of visits 
in the preceding month and 3.7 percent. 
from June a year ago. Much of the rise 
may be attributed to increased activity in 
seasonal agricultural jobs, the continuing 
entry into the labor market of school 
youth and others seeking summer work, and, 
to a lesser extent, the effects of the 
steel stoppage upon related industries, 
primarily iron and coal mining, limestone 
and firebrick industries. New job apnli- 
cations showed the usual seasonal pattern 
between Mey and June, rising 14.2 percent 
to 700,700--the largest number in any 
month since January. As in previous years, 
most of the increase resulted from the in- 
flux of students into the labor force. 
However, this month's new work applica 
tions were 3.4 percent below June a year 
ago and less than the number in any June 
since 1948, 





Men accounted for seven out of every 
ten of the rise in new work registrations 
between May and June with an increase of 
60,700 (17.7 percent) to 403,500. ‘The 
relative rise in new applications of women 
was less than that for men-—up 9.7 vercent 
(26,200) to 297,200. Moreover, for each 
of the past 3 months new apvlications of 
women were less than in the comparable 
months a year earlier, probably due in 
part to fewer entries into the labor force 
because of the leveling off of civilian 
economic activity in recent months. On the 
other hand, new work apvlications from men 
during each of the first 6 months of this 
year were above the numbers during the cor— 
responding month of last year. In June, 
new applications of handicapped workers, at 
23,300, remained virtually at the May level 





Initial Claims 
Show Contrasea- 
sonal Rise in June 


OL 
(Wyo 
= Primarily reflec- 
ting layoffs re- 
sulting from the 
secondary effects 
of the labor dis- 
pute in the steel 
industry, initial claims for State unem- 
ployment insurance rose 7.6 percent in 
June to 959,400. This was the first in- 
crease in initial claims between May and 
June since the close of World War II. As 
compared with a year ago, initial claims 
this June were up 14.7 percent above the 
number in June 1951. Although 24 differ- 
ent States reported some effects of the 
steel dispute, in only a few States were 
the effects sizeable in terms of layoffs 
and claims filed. The States experiencing 
the greatest impact of the dispute during 
the month were Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 
The majority of claims attributed to the 
effects of the steel dispute were filed by 
workers from the coal and iron ore mining, 
auto and parts, farm machinery, fabricated 
metal, electrical machinery and equinment, 
and construction industries. Although the 
steel dispute was the chief factor respon— 
sible for the increase, the major part of 
the initial claims load resulted from 
seasonal curtailments, particularly in the 
germent, textile, leather and leather 
products, tobacco, food vrocessing, furni- 
ture, and coal mining industries. Claims 
from persons not eligible for vacation pay 
while their places of employment were shut 
down for vacation periods, also contribu- 
ted substantially to the load. Conforming 
to the trend of the preceding 2 years, 
weeks of unemployment claimed declined by 
4.3 percent to 4,505,500 between May and 
June. This decline, however, was not as 
sharp as in preceding years. Unemployment 
due to the steel strike was more than off- 
set by increased job opportunities resul- 
ting from seasonal expansions in lumber- 
ing, construction, and other outside 
activities, and seasonal demand in service 
industries (particularly in resort areas). 
Rehiring in some areas in textiles, 


those for men edging up to 19,050, and those 
for women declining slightly to 4,250. ‘This 
month's total of such new work registrations 
was 3.9 percent below the number in June 1951 
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apparel, and shoe manufacturing, especi- 
ally in the New England States, and size- 
able volumes of claimants exhausting 
benefit rights in several States contrib- 








uted to a lower volume of weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed for the Nation-as—a-whole. 


Altogether 28 States and Hawaii shared 
in the rise in initial claims between May 
and June. Layoffs resulting from the 
secondary effects of the steel disnute 
were primarily responsible for initial 
claims increases of more than one-third in 
Utah (106 percent), Indiana (92 percent), 
Minnesota (39 percent), and Pennsylvania 
(37 percent). It should be noted that 
between May and June of last year initial 
claims in all these States excevt Indiana 
showed declines. In Utah, the increase 
was chiefly due to layoffs in coal mines 
idled by the steel strike. Steel short- 
age layoffs in the service and household 
machinery, electrical equipment, and rail- 
road equipment industries, and layoffs of 
construction workers in steel plants 
accounted for the rise in Indiana. The 
initial claims increase in Minnesota was 
largely due to layoffs in foundries and 
automobile plants because of a lack of 
steel. Labor disputes in laundry and dry 
cleaning establishments also contributed 
to the rise in Minnesota. In terms of the 
number of layoffs and claims filed, 
Pennsylvania experienced the greatest im- 
pact of the steel dispute through June. 
The chief effect in this State, particu- 
larly in the early part of the month, was 
the layoff of thousands of miners in cap- 
tive coal mines. Layoffs in the trucking, 
limestone, and firebrick industries be- 
cause of lack of orders from steel plants, 
and layoffs due to a lack of steel in the 
transportation equipment, metal fabricat— 
ing, and machinery industries, also con- 
tributed to the increase in Pennsylvania. 
Other layoffs not connected with the steel 
strike in such industries as textiles, 
apparel, food, shoas, and electrical equip- 
ment added to the initial claims load in 
this State. Although Michigan's initial 
claims showed litthke change between May 
and June, an estimated 14,000 workers were 
laid off during the last week of the month 
because of steel shortages in auto and 
auto body firms and in metal fabricating 
plants. Other initial claims increases 
ranging from 30 to 48 vercent occurred 
in Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Nebraska, and North Dakota. The 
effects of the dispute were responsible 
in part, for the increases in Colorado, 
Connecticut, and Delaware. Among the 


States with smaller volumes of initial 
claims in June than in May were Idaho, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Vermont, and 
Virginia which showed reductions ranging 
from 27 percent to 64 percent. Virginia's 
decline of 64 percent followed a sharp 
upswing in May due to claims filed for the 
new benefit year which began May 1. Sea- 
sonal job opportunities, settlement of 
labor disputes, and administrative fac— 
tors contributed to the declines in the 
other four States. 


The decrease in weeks of unemployment 
claimed during June was widespread, with 
all but 12 States and Hawaii showing re- 
duced volumes. Except for Colorado and 
Utah, where coal mining overations were 
seriously curtailed as a result of the 
steel strike, all States west of the 
Mississippi River shared in the reduction. 
In seven western States, the volumes of 
weeks claimed were down by more than one- 
third. In the New England area, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island showed declines ranging 
from 10 to 36 percent, reflecting recalls 
in the food, shoe, recreation, service, 
and woolen products industries, as well 
as increased activities in construction 
and other outside work. Among the six 
larger industrial States which account 
for nearly one-half the covered workers 
in the Nation, California, Michigan, New 
York, and Ohio showed declines ranging 
from 3.5 to 13./ percent in weeks claimed, 
while Illinois and Pennsylvania showed 
increases of 10.6 and 21.7 percent, 
respectively. 


Beneficiaries in 
June Show Little 


Change From May. 


The average week- 
ly volume of 
claimants receiv- 


ing unemployment 
insurance bene- 
fits, at 918,100 
in June, showed little change from May but 
reflected an 11.8=percent increase over 
the level in June a year ago. Altogether, 
35 States exoerienced a decline in the 
average weekly volume of beneficiaries be~ 
tween May and June. As in the case of 
weeks claimed, the largest relative reduc 
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tions occurred chiefly among the States 
west of the Mississippi River, with Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
showing reductions of more than 45 percent. 
Thirteen of the sixteen States with a lar- 
ger volume of beneficiaries in June were 


east of the Mississippi River. The lar- 
gest relative rise was the 140 percent in 
Virginia (due to the new benefit year), 
followed by increases ranging from 19 to 
26 percent in Florida, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, and West Virginia. 


The amount of benefits paid to unem 
ployed workers showed a small decline be— 
tween May and June-~down 4 vercent to 
$83.5 million. This amount, however, was 
21.4 percent above the amount vaid in 
June 1951. The average weekly benefit 
check rose by 19 cents in June to $22.59-- 
an all-time high. 


State Insured Unemployment 


Declines in June 


Insured unemployment under the State 
employment security vrograms declined from 
a weekly average of 1,075,500 in May to 
1,024,900 in June--a decrease of 4.7 per- 
cent. State insured unemployment accounted 
for approximately 96 percent of all insured 
unemployment in June (including the veteran 
and railroad programs). Altogether, 36 
States showed a reduction in State 
insured unemployment, including all but 
two States west of the Mississippi River 
(Colorado and Utah). The decline of 16 
percent in California reflected the 
settlement of a number of labor disputes, 
increased activity in food and fruit 
processing, and a seasonal pickup in out—- 
door work. State insured unemployment in 
Oregon and Washington was down 32 and 2l 
percent, respectively. These decreases 
were attributable to seasonal recalls of 
workers in the lumbering and logging in- 
dustries, and increased activities in the 
food and fruit processing industries. All 
States in the New England area except 
Vermont showed a decline in State insured 
unemployment between May and June as a re=- 
sult of recalls in the leather products, 
food vrocessing, construction and recre- 
ation industries in many areas. On the 
other hand, increases ranging from 11 to 
36 percent occurred in five States-- 
Alabama, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
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West Virginia--due primarily to the 
effects of the steel strike on coal mining 
operations, 


The average weekly volume of State in- 
sured unemployment in June of this year | 
was 9.6 percent above the average in June 
1951, reflecting a higher level in 32 
States. In Vermont, the average was more 
than double that for a year ago, while in 
four other States--Alabama, Nebraska, 
Washington, and West Virginia--the weekly 
volume was up more than one-half from that 
in June 1951. 


Total Placements 
Continue Sharyn 
Gain 


PLACEMENTS 
‘ van Total referrals to 
Sa jobs and placements 
continued upward for 
the fourth consecu- 
tive month with sharp gains recorded in 
each of the last 3 months. During June, 
public employment offices made 2,547,900 
referrals and 2,068,000 placements of job 
applicants, representing increases of 
43.5 percent and 57.2 percent, resvective- 
ly, over May. The June gains resulted 
almost entirely from the sharp seasonal 
upswing in referral and placement activity 
with farm employers, principally in cotton 
and vegetable crop activities. Compared 
to June a year ago, total referrals were 
up 7.9 percent and placements 10.6 per- 
cent despite slightly lower volumes of 
nonfarm referrals and placements this 
month, 





Farm Referrals and 
Placements Show 
Further Seasonal 
Rise 


Referrals and 
| placements of 
W agricultural 
workers by local 
public emoloyment 
offices showed a further seasonal rise in 
June as the continuing high tempo of farm 
activity in most sections of the country 
was reflected in additional demand for 
agriculturel workers. Referrals rose 95 
percent over May to 1,541,400, while 








vlacements increased 100 percent to 
1,486,800. As was the case last month, 
cotton cultivating activities and the har- 
vesting of fruits, berries, and vegetables 
accounted for sizeable numbers of farm 
workers. The small-grain harvest also 
contributed to the over-all rise in farm 
placements—-although to a lesser extent. 
Both farm referrals and pvlacements this 
June were up nearly 16 percent over the 
comparable totals in June 1951. 


Altogether, 33 States and Hawaii re- 
ported farm placement gains of more than 
100 between May and June. The qutstand- 
ing increases occurred in Mississippi 
(205,100), North Carolina (105,500), 
Texas (87,800), Arkansas (44,400), 
Washington (36,800), Louisiana (35,200), 
Tennessee (31,000), and Oregon (30,200). 
Eight additional States--Kansas, Arizona, 
Ohio, Idaho, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, and Missouri~-experienced gains of 
more than 10,000 and in 17 other States, 
the increases ranged from 1,000 to 
10,000. The bulk of the gains in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Arizona, and Missouri reflected 
sharply exoanded placement activity on 
cotton farms (chiefly cotton chopping and 
hoeing activities), while the rise in 
Texas was attributable to increased de- 
mand for workers on both cotton farms and 
fruit and tree-nut farms. Increased 
placement activity on vegetable farms 
accounted for the bulk of the gains in 
North Carolina and Idaho, while the in- 
creases in Oregon, Washington, Michigan, 
and Ohio reflected mainly expanded demand 
for workers on fruit and tree-nut farms. 
Kansas! rise in farm placements resulted 
almost entirely from the stepped-up de- 
mand for workers to harvest the wheat crop. 


Seven States reported farm placement 
declines of more than 100 between May and 
June. The largest decreases occurred in 
Kentucky (16,300), Florida (12,100), 
Georgia (7,700), and Illinois (2,600). 
The reductions in Kentucky and Illinois 
resulted from the fact that strawberry 
harvesting operations were vast the peak 
in these States, while the near-completion 
of vegetable harvesting operations 
accounted for the bulk of the declines in 
Florida and Georgia. 


The volumes of placements among major 
crop activities showed considerable vari- 


ation between May and June. Reflecting 
the augmented demand for workers on cotton 
farms, placements in this category rose 
from 314,800 in May to 868,500 in June. 
Placements on vegetable farms increased 
from 102,300 to 265,000 between the 2 
months, while the number of placements on 
general farms rose from 21,600 to 40,800, 
However, with the strawberry harvest past 
peak in a number of States, placements on 
fruit and tree—nut farms declined nearly 
29,000 to 224,900 in June. 


As a result of these marked changes in 
volume, the relative distribution of 
placements among selected crop activities 
varied as follows between May and June: 


Percent of total 


Major activity June May 
CUP GONVCLOD oes ce oeee hee 58 ho 
Veratable crops. se. : 2's 18 14 
Fruit and tree-nut crop. 15 34 
GANOTaLerarms sis cele o.».o.4> ¢ 3 3 
BULSTHCLOD sis + visto caisiele.s 2 3% 
OL eran case's Cu seeks Salieta.s Yh 4 


Nonfarm Placements 
Edge Upward 


Despite the effects 
on hiring activi- 
ties of the steel 
shutdown in many 
industries, and the 
usual lull in hir- 
ing prior to and 
during vacation periods, nonfarm referrals 
and placements continued to show minor 
gains in June. Nonfarm referrals edged 
upward 2.2 vercent to 1,006,500 and place- 
ments 1.6 percent to 581,300. Except for 
June of last year when 4,000 more such 
placements were effected, this represented 
the largest June total of nonfarm place- 
ments during the postwar period, and was 
18 percent above the volume in June 1950. 
Between May and June of this year, place- 
ment increases occurred in manufacturing, 
trade, public utilities, government, and 
service (except private households) 
industries, while declines were revorted 
in construction and service in private 
households. 
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NONAGRICULTURAL PLACEMENTS 
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As in the preceding month, 311 of the 
gain in nonfarm placements occurred among 
women job seekers. . Placements of women 
rose 5.5 percent to 224,300, while those 
of men were down slightly (0.7 percent) 
to 357,000. After reaching the highest 
level thus far in 1952 during May, nonfarm 
placements of handicapped workers declined 
13.1 percent to 20,700 in June. Nearly 
all of this decline (nine-tenths) occurred 
among disabled men whose nonagricultural 
placements decreased 13.6 percent to 
18,100, while such placements of handi- 
capped women were down 9.6 percent to 
2,600. Placements of handicapped workers 
this month were 3.1 percent less than in 
June a year ago, with all of the decrease 
occurring in placements of disabled men. 


Placements in Manufacturing, 


Utilities, and Trade Increase 


for the Fourth Month 


June was the fourth consecutive month 
witnessing a rise in placements in manu- 
facturing, public utilities, and trade. 
Among the major industry groups, manufac- 
turing showed the largest numerical gain 
in placements, rising 8,200 (5 vercent) to 
172,300--the peak for vlacements in manu- 
facturing for June since 1946. A sharp 
seasonal increase in placements in food 
processing establishments more than ac- 
counted for the over-all gain in manufac— 
turing. However, increases were also re- 
corded in several other manufacturing 
industry grouvs, including textiles, 
leather products, electrical machinery, 
instruments, and vroducts of petroleum and 
coal, On the other hand, placements in 
primary metals were down sharply (more 
than one-fourth) due to the steel contro- 
versy. Other manufacturing industry 
groups experiencing declines in placements 
included chemicals, nonelectrical machin- 
ery, fabricated metals, and lumber and wood 
products, with some of these decreases re- 
flecting the effects of the steel dispute. 
As a result of seasonal exvansions, place- 
ments in trade establishments rose 4.6 
percent from May to 115,000 this month-- 
the largest June total since the close of 
World War II. Placements in vublic utili- 
ties increased 4.2 percent to 30,200 but 


were 10.4 percent below the volume in June 


a year ago. The largest relative gain in 
placements this month occurred in govern- 
ment--up one-tenth to 14,800. However, 
this represented a decline of nearly one- 
third from the number of such placements 
in the comparable month of 1951. Although 
total placements in service industries de- 
clined 2.7 percent to 170,900 between May 
and June, those in service establishments 
other than private households were up 4.1 
percent to 59,200 due to the seasonal 

rise in demand for workers. More than 
offsetting this gain was the decline in 
placements in private households--—down 

5.9 percent to 111,700. Following a sub- 
stantial decrease in May, placements in 
the construction industry continued down- 
ward this month, declining 4 percent to 
62,800~-8.8 percent less than in June of 
last year. 


As a result of the above changes in 
volumes, the relative distributions of 
nonfarm placements among major industry 
groups varied as follows between May and 
June: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group June May 
ConstriceLonn secret ace cet 10.8 vied: 
MAMUPaGtUri Nes ss sie es 6 00 6 29.6 28.7 


Transportation, conmuni- 

cation and vublic 

MULLIDLOB eee ts ve « cela aie'e 52 5el 
Wholesale and retail 


MEBOO Ns tists ato ae ere Peleee. th oso et Ose 
Service--total..c.ccccccee 29.4 30.7 
DOMOSE VON: oes e's se due Ca Loses oOES 
Government <tc sts<'s's stint ss 2.6 2.4 


Clerical and Sales Placements 
Show Largest Numerical Gains 


Placement gains in trade, government, 
manufacturing, and service establishments 
were primarily responsible for substantial 
increases in the number of placements in 
clerical and sales, and professional and 
managerial occupational categories. 
Numerically, the largest gain occurred in 
the clerical and sales group where place- 
ments totaled 63,100--an increase of 7,600 
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leteg PE percent) from May. A sharper rela- 
tive gain (18.8 percent) was experienced 
in the number of placements in profes~ 
sional and managerial occupations bringing 
the total to 7,600 for the month. Both 
of these volumes were almost equal to 
those in June a year ago. Placements in 
semiskilled occupations contimed upward, 
increasing 4.5 percent to 76,100, with 
most of the gain in manufacturing (prin- 
cipally food processing, textiles, 
apparel, and leather products), trade and 
government. At the same time, vlacements 
in skilled jobs, at 33,000, remained at 
the preceding month's level. Compared to 
June a year ago, however, vlacements in 
skilled jobs were down 11.6 percent® while 
those in semiskilled occupations were up 
7.& vercent. Despite vlacement gains in 
service occunations in trade and service 
establishments, total placements in this 
occupational category edged downward 
about 1 percent to 169,000 due to the 
decrease in placements in private house- 
holds. Although the substantial rise in 
placements in food processing establish— 
ments exerted an upward pull on placements 
in unskilled occupations this was offset 
by decre@ses in such placements in other 
manufacturing and major industry groups. 
Altogether, 232,400 placements were 
effected in unskilled occupations during 
June--0.5 percent less than in Mey. 


The relative distributions of nonfarm 
placements among major occuvational groups 
during May end June were as follows: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group June May 
Professional and 

Mana Or Lal’, ssc oo sippeimie Les aa 
Clerical and sales...... 10.9 at 
SCEVLCCs c/a s of seeracreie cin eels OO TF 29.6 
OKALLGS . © srdats Setetetere crete ters bs fe 558 
Semi Stil leds sa autiste st stels 1a ee Loan 
Uxiski] ed Suc cosas ee ee 39.9 40.8 


Counseling Inter— 


views Show Decline 


During June, pub- 
lic employment 
office staffs held 
a total of 112,600 
job counseling 
interviews with 
applicants requir- 
ing assistance in making a vocational 
choice or adjustment--7.1 percent fewer 
than the number in the preceding month. 

A somewhat greater reduction was exneri- 
enced in initial or first-time counseling 
interviews--down 10.3 vercent to 65,600. 
Many States attributed these declines to 
the completion of the program of regis 
tering and counseling school youth and 
graduates who were entering the labor 
market. Compared to June 1951, total and 
initial counseling interviews this month 
represented declines of 6 percent and 

10.4 percent, respectively, with the 

major vortion of the reduction in initial 
interviews with women. 





Most of the May-June decreases in 
counseling activities occurred among 
women applicants where total interviews 
were down 13.2 percent to 41,700, and 
first-time interviews declined 18.4 per- 
cent to 25,300. Total and initial coun- 
seling interviews with men moved cownwerd 
3.2 percent and 4.3 nercent, resvectively,: 
to 70,900 and 40,300 with all of the de- 
cline anong nonveterans, 


Handicapned anplicants accounted for 
12,700 initial counseling interviews—- 
only 1.4 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, but 14.9 percent below the 
number in June of last year. Between May 
and June, initial interviews with both 
handicapved men and women moved downward 
Slightly to 10,100 and 2,600, respectively. 
However, from @ year ago, most of the re- 
duction (approximately four-fifths) was 
experienced in initial counseling inter- 
views with handicapped men. 


(Tables on Employment Security Activities follow) 
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Region and State 


Total, 53 States.....so. 


Region I: 
Connecticute. eocesesee 
Main€orecsccoes 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire...escsce 
Rhode Island.....ccoce 
Vermonteceoscocesscvece 





Region II: 
New Jerseyoosecosescce 
New YorKeccevcoccesece 
Puerto Ricdseeccceseee 
Virgin Islands....ecce 


Region III: 
Delaware. ceccsecccoces 
Pennsylvaniasecccsvero 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 
Marylande.sesessssecce 
North Carolina... °° 
Virginiae ccoesccccscce 
West Virginia.......0. 





Region V: 
AlLadaMacccccccccccccce 
Floridae..ccccccccsece 
Georglascre.ccoccescere 
Mississipphe.-ceeesess 
South Carolinaeccccrce 
TEMMESSECseeseececsece 






Region VI: 
Kentuckyeccoccosescccve 
Michiganeecescccececsos 


Ohidscccccccccceescoes 


Region VII: 
T1LlinoiScsssesssevesco 
Indiandcecesesscccsocee 
WisconSinoecsrcsscccce 


Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccececcscccce 
MOntandoocecceecerssce 
North Dakotaecescocoos 
South Dakotaecccoccsce 


Region IX: 
TowWadscccosccccccseseco 
KANSaSocccccccccccccce 
MiSSOUTiccccoccecscece 
Nebraskacecosserecccce 


Region Xs 
Arkansasee.ce.sse0e000 
Louisiandsecrsccsseccsee 
OklLahomacccocercccceso 


TEXESoccesecccecseceso 


Region XI: 
Coloraddceccccccsccoce 
New Mexicoceccoccscoce 
Utahnecccccccccsssvesce 


WYOMLNZscwesceseeseson 


Region XII: 
ATIZONAccecscoccesccee 
Californiaccoessccecee 
Hawalicccccccccscccece 
Nevadaeccccsscocecccsce 


Region XIII: 
Alaskaccesccsoccccccses 
Tdahoccccecccccvesceee 
OFEZON. cessesscccccece 
Washingtonsccecscccece 


V/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 


Nonagricultural placements by State, June 1952 


/Pata corrected to July 23, 19527 


Ee eae Ee eae 


[she ae 








Wholesale 
and retail 
trade 





govermnent; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 


Service 











aber 


Handicapped Women Short-time 
ALL 
other 1/ 


224,257 | 287 


| ooyee5 | 225 


} 2.709 | 749 


144,268 
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Selected local office employment security activities, by State, June 1952 
(Data corrected to July 23, 19527 


Visits to local a Weeks of unemployment covered New 
offices Initial claims received 1/ by continued claims applications 2/ Counseling interviews Placements 


Nonagricultural 
Percentage 
Women Women ees Percentage 
‘rom 
May 1952 canes 


Region and State 








Region I: 
Connecticut.... 120,899 
Maine. ccocesses 57,445 
Massachusetts.. 471,820 
New Hampshire... 50,242 
Rhode Island... 126,785 
Vermont. ...eeee 28,269 
Region II: 
New Jersey..... 353,613 
New York.....-- | 1,495,613 
Puerto Rico.... 43,540 
Virgin Islands. 1,444 
Region III: 
Delaware....... 10,970 
Pennsylvania... 924,853 154,770 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col.e. 38,759 1,210 
Maryland.....6 117,591 10, 633 
North Carolina. 252,550 28,431 
Virginia.....e. 127,057 
West Virginia... 95,962 
Region V: 
Alabama.......2 213,718 
Florida.......- 178,311 
Georgia......0 148, 686 
Mississippi.... 100,258 
South Carolina, 101,418 - 
Tennessee...... 198,298 101,932 
Region VI: 
Kentucky....... 127,454 92,898 
Michigan, 290, 499 140,144 
ObLO. ccc cccccce 451,697 147,258 
Region VII: 
Illinois... 478,470 . 356, 381 





Indiana... 
WISCONSIN. oeoee 


172,131 is 77,228 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota...... 
Montana......0e 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


Region IX: 
Towa. ceseccsece 
Kansas....seeee 
Missouri.....ee 
Nebraska......+ 


Region X: 
Arkansas,...... 
Louisiana...... 
Oklahoma. 
TOXAB...ceeecce 





Region XI: 
Colorado..s.ee- 
New Mexico..... 
Utah.... 
Wyoming....s+s0 





Region XII: 
Arizona.... . 
California..... 
Hawali.....seee 
Nevada......-+0 





Region XIII: 
Alaska......... 





Washington..... 220,673 





Excludes transitional claims. Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 
The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 


of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 
3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Selected local office activities by State ~- Veterans y,; June 1952 
{Data corrected to July 23, 19527 


New | tev apnications 7 | | tev apnications 7 | Counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 


Region and State Initial 
eR S shina oral Handi - | ma Percentage Percent 
‘0 °. hang 
from 3/ capped Percentage Percent Percent oval is ay ke a) bok 
May 1952 change from 3/ oe aM of ae 
May 1952 



















































Region I: 
Connecticut...ccesccoee 2,092 29 204 
Maine....esersee 105 13 67 
Massachusetts.. 3,484 41 170 
New Hampshire.... clon 473 37 69 
Rhode Island... . 503 16 26 
Vermont. ..sccccesescces 183 21 8 
Region II: 
New Jersey...secesesees 2,343 105 
New York. ...seeeseeeees 11,571 720 
Puerto Rico....+- see 281 16 
Virgin Islands.. e 3 fo) 
Region III: 
Delaware.,.ccccscccccecs 175 7 
Pennsylvania......eseee 7,409 274 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 745 48 
Maryland. ..ccccccccvcce 3,105 54 
North Carolina, . 1,654 20S 
Virginia....... 909 63 
West Virginia.......06. 1,468 26 
Region V: 
Alabama. ...-eseccceeves 1,872 74 
Florida....... ee 2,091 469 
Georgia....... deen 1,435 98 
Mississippi.... wsle 1,457 54 
South Carolina. soeh 1,034 98 
TennesSse@,...ereeccsece 1,735 575 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.ccccccccrccves 1,012 45 
Michigan.. 6,559 382 
Ohl ogee accees ceeew teens 8,729 719 
Region VII: 
T11inois...cccccccscscus 5,744 283 
Indiana.. escce 4,206 198 
WISCONSIN. oe... ceeeecee 2,755 204 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota. 2,739 230 
Montana.......2..-+ 789 35 
North Dakota.....seeeee 495 27 
South Dakota.......ee0- 336 24 
Region IX: 
TOWER. occcccccccrescocce 1,521 246 
Kansas.... palniseeciee 677 65 
Missouri.......22seseve 3,420 257 
Nebraska. .cccccccccccse 432 48 
Region X: 
Arkansas......0seseccee | 1,586 289 
Louisiana... , 2,001 84 
Oklahoma....... é 1,290 265 
Texassoecsvsessesecoss: ||| mus Ost 681 
Region XT: 
Colorado....cscccesceee | 1,807 127 
New Mexico.. : 841 Sl 
Utah...... ete 479 27 
Wyoming... cme 142 7 
Region XII: 
Arisona.jsescesceccesss | 1,059 101 
California ; 9,023 769 
Hawaii.... 193 9 
Nevada. ssccscccocscrcce 353 35 
Region XIII: 
Alaska...cccccccccseves 645 7 
Idaho.. ADE 266 55 
Oregon...+.-. 1,289 286 
128 


Washington..c.ccerescees 1,573 


Includes veterans of all wars, 
2/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 


of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 
3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Average weekly insured unemployment Y under State programs, by State, 2/ by month, 1951-1952 


Pata corrected to July 23, 19527 


Change from 


1951 1952 demi 
Region 
= June 1952 
State 


July August September | October | November | December January February March April } May Number Percent 


Total......0. 1,001, 644 859,850 855,013 | 939,904 1,101,570 | 1,584,144 | 1,284,151 | 1,192,275 | 1,143,946 | 1,075,536 | 1,024,901 +90, 201 49.6 









Region I: 
Comn.sseeee 17,718 16,199 13,818 47.4 
Maine, 7,447 10,238 9,772 -20.0 
MaSS.eeseee 54,059 65, 338 $8,233 +13.5 
NeHeecsccee 7,263 7,615 7,618 +.4 
Reloccccccs 22,503 21,039 18,582 -18.7 
Vteccccccce 1,524 2,970 2,257 +182.1 
Region II: 
Nedecccccce 42,920 63,118 50, 580 10.6 
NeYocsocess 188,979 232,615 198,431 -9.5 
Region III: 
Del. .cccove 1,221 1,886 1,456 29.6 
Pa, ecccccce 83,191 120,123 106,470 +70.0 
Region IV: 
D.Crccscece 1,460 |° 2,659 2,820 +12,3 
Md.wesee 8,471 13,496 9,540 +16.5 























NeCocees 30,954 S 30,171 29,272 +6.0 
Va.eee . 10,500 10,553 A 8,089 +27.5 
WeVasecccce 10,407 16, 287 14, 406 +95.6 
Region V: 
Alasccoeses 13,212 15,622 14,921 5 +50.1 
Fla. .ccccee 18,014 10,940 8,411 -6.1 
3 15,423 17,889 14,643 -5.0 
7,506 12,021 ‘ 12,119 +15.7 
10,543 12,863 11,224 +5.7 
Tenn. .eccce 22,712 34,973 31, 392 +3.4 
Region VI: 
KYccevccece 14,890 18,813 20,132 . +32.2 
Mich. score 55,099 89,296 61,124 -7.5 
OhLO..eseee 31,833 49,693 42,775 +27.0 
Region VII: 
T11. .cvcace 70,596 73,811 $5,456 +9.8 
Ind. vicccees 25,617 19,584 +12.3 
WLS. ccccce 20,877 15,483 +3724 
Region VIII: 
Minn.....+6 24,027 26,311 +17.3 
Mont....00. 6,068 5,851 Q -18.1 
3,122 3 3,489 -9.0 
1,764 1,852 -11.0 
Region IX: 
Towa. ..s.ee 8,440 8,100 +25,5 
Kans....ee 6,271 5,359 -3.0 
28,165 21,627 22.3 
Nebr. ...... 4,688 4,330 +62.4 
Region X: 
Ark. cvvccee ef 15,133 14,165 +4.8 
La... 19,491 20,985 -1.0 
Okla, 10,675 10,546 +.3 
TOXeeccccce 13,443 14,950 +15.9 
Region XI: 
Colo..ccece 2,613 2,435 +47.0 
N.Mex...ee- 2,481 2,653 +13.8 
Utah... 5,693 §,356 +39.8 
WyOeeeeeece 1,370 1,210 +21.8 
Region XII: 
ATIZ..cceee 3,018 3,125 -8.9 
Calif...... 142,044 144,214 42.9 
NEV. ccecece 2,092 1,629 -16.2 
Region XIII: 
Idaho...... 7,520 714.3 
Oreg.ccccee 33,156 +39.7 
Wash...eeee 46,548 +72.8 


V/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a S-day work-week, 
2?/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Region and State 











Benefit payments by State, June 1952 


(Corrected to July x3, 19527 


Weeks compensated Beneficiaries 
Total unemployment 


















Benefits paid 


All types Average Percentage Percentage 
of unem- Average weekly change from Amount 2/ change from 
ployment 1/ Nonbes weekly number May 1952 ™ May 1952 
payment 
Region I: 
Connecticutc.e.cccccccecs 51,048 47,704 1,016, 738 9.7 
Maine..cccoscesccccccece 29,212 25,292 469, 205 -40.5 
Massachusetts.cessroocce 266,079 244, 780 6,166,854 -8.0 
New Hampshire...secsecse 27,552 24,245 518, 840 -17.6 
Rhode Island.....seeseee 72,312 69,351 1,540, 333 -10.8 
Vermonte..ccccccccccccce 12,160 11,198 261,678 +22.1 
Region II: 
New Jerseyecccccceseccee 178,186 163,001 4,067,631 -15.6 
New YorKkseceossesceesevo 767,655 692,140 17,881,322 -1.4 
Region III: 
Delaware. ceccocccccccece 2,926 2,742 54,814 21.0 
Pennsylvanidecssscccesee 424,241 388, 889 10, 239, 862 +17.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.... 6, 836 6, 739 123, 737 -13.4 
Maryland. ..cccccrcccccce 53,647 46,616 1,056,958 -9.1 
North Carolina.....cccee 113, 843 103, 855 1,831,587 -14.8 
VATginidsscrccsccsccccce 61,297 58,848 1,045,098 4129.2 
West Virginia....cccceee 71,990 60,128 1,389,870 +20.2 
Region V: 
Alabamaceesscccerceccoce 56,110 52,907 1,005, 764 412.5 
FLOPidascccccccscecccecs 31,516 30,116 523, 609 +16.7 
GEOrgiacccccccccccccccce 48,924 44,195 790,963 267 
MiSSISSipPiceccceseccece 26,136 23,447 391,960 -21.4 
South Carolina........0. 35,892 33,736 647,039 -9.7 
TenneSSEC. es. ccccccccece 92, 806 87,556 1,524,536 +0.6 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. .ccccccesccccce 73,887 67,461 1,397,214 +926 
Michigan. ceccsecsceceses 111,590 107,192 2,860,610 -11.4 
OhLOscccccrcocccccccsece 114, 488 102,031 2,624, 850 2.4 
Region VII: 
T11LinoiSes..ccccccccccvce 268,523 220,530 6,027,670 +7.5 
Indiana... c.sccesssccoce 65,559 $9,587 1, 428,624 +0.4 
WISCONSIN, ce ccccecccccee 28,707 26,129 644,997 -19,8 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota...ccccrccecces 37, 861 34, 488 649,754 42.5 
Montana...cccccccccccces 3, 486 3,486 60,815 53.4 
North Dakota.csecccccvece 925 765 19,229 -59.5 
South Dakota. .ccccscscee 884 747 16,701 49.5 
Region IX: 
Towa. cecsccccccesccceses 14,494 12,233 276,598 RRR 
KANSAS s cee scccesccveons 10,525 9,761 230,817 20.7 
MISSOUTL es .ccccesccccccee 53,340 44,092 953,630 -16.5 
Nebraskacscccoseccsecece 4,574 4,275 92,400 -37.5 
Region X: 
ArkanSaSeceecscccececces 19, 889 18,257 339, 857 27.4 
Louisiana.sccccocseccess 55,987 50,903 1,137,567 16.4 
Oklahoma. .cccccccesceces 24, 894 23,579 466,347 -15.8 
TEXAS... cccccccceccseccs 42,160 39, 710 701,410 -3.8 
Region XI: 
Coloraddsceccccccccccces 6,137 5,592 129,901 +8.1 
NeW MCXiCOsccecsveccoece 4,869 4,666 104,172 28.9 
Utans soccccccccccccccccs 7,072 6,196 165, 968 -11.5 
WYOMLNG. cccccecseccccoes 1,481 1, 267 34, 893 -10.0 
Region XII: ; 
ATIZONA. ceccccoccecseses 4,129 5,887 81,546 -11.8 
California....ccccseccee 375, 398 342,876 8,241,895 -10.3 
HAWALi cccscccccceccecece 9,670 7,644 175, 662 +13.7 
NEVAdA. co cccccerccccccce 2,777 2,582 65, 643 32.8 
Region XIII: 
Alaska... ccocccccecscces 12,332 11,944 352,487 18.2 
Tdahoescces-cccccccccccs 3,039 2,892 64, 718 -58.8 
Gregonssisececlsciecicncies.s 23,690 21,731 513,350 -30.3 
Washington. .ccsecsccscee 45,447 42,628 1,103, 582 16,5 





1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benerit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
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State and Area 


Alabama 
ApLTwe MAE. es a'eieis clelsiaiele ele ois/a/aa 


Gadsden. .cccccccsccccccccccsce 
Jasper 4/..cccccecccsccccececs 
MODL1E. . .cccccccccccccccccccce 
Montgomery. coceccccccccccccses 


Arizona 
MENOEWMUX sats ste aula sieve erates cera 


Arkansas 
‘little Rock-North Little Rock. 


California 


TESNO. coccreccccoscssssecseve 


Los AngeleS.ccccccccccccscccce 
Sacramento. .ccccccccccccccccce 


San Bernardino..cccoccscecevces 
San Die goecccoccccesccccccccce 
San Francisco-Oakland.......-. 
San JOSCeccccccccccccvccccvece 
Stockton. .cccccccccccccccccses 


Colorado 
WENVER So cecsscisetaccseepesinee 


Pueblo. .cccccccvecccccsccceses 


Connecticut 
HBL AZEPOr te cocccecsccceseseses 


Danielson 4/...scc.csccoccccee 
MHartLord. cceccccsccccccscveccce 
New Britain. .ccccsccevcccccvece 
HNew HAVEN... cccccccccccccccccce 

Norwich 4/....sssscscseeesoees 
* Stamford-Norwalk...ccccscscees 


WWATEPDUTY 2c cccccccccccccccccce 


Classification 
according to 
adequacy of 
local labor 

supply 1/ 


July May July 
1952 1952 1951 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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Labor Market Indicators 


58.6 


88.5 


65.5 


64.3 
1,662.8 
109.0 
74.2 


175.4 
830.0 


76.2 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 


Percentage 
change from-- 


March 
1952 i 


(in thousands) 


Percentage 
change from-- 


May 
1952 


Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 












Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 


Separations 
per 100 
workers 
April 1952 


so May-September 1952 Total 


Substantial increase 
Slight decrease 

INA 

Substantial decrease 


No change 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 


No change 


Moderate decrease 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 
Substantial decrease 
Slight increase 


Slight increase 





1.2 
1.0 
0.6 
6.2 


2.4 


3.6 


3.0 


2.1 
3.2 
4.3 
5.2 


4.9 
2.2 
1.4 
2.5 


INA 


4.7 


2.1 
2.0 
rats 
1.8 
2.4 
2.9 
2.5 
1.9 


State and Area 


Delaware 


TWilimington.....ccescrscsescres 


District of Columbia 
MWA PEOMsislacicisldsisieletice eein\e e's 


Florida 
MI RCISOMVT LUObi sine x's c/cic'aeie'eiesi8e 


MMLamMi.. wccccvccccvccccscccccce 
Orlando. .crccccscccvccecvccees 
*Tampa-St. Petersburg.cccoseeee 


Georgia 
PEA tnt biker cuatelelclaicictelsic «| cisie'sia's v.cie 


Augusta. ccccccccccscvccccscccs 
ColumbuS..cccsscccccecccecvccce 
MACON. cvcccccccsccccecccsccece 


RSaAVANNAN. co eseevesvccvcccvvcce 
Hawaii 


HOU lal Use cleletseviciecicicsinie sieipiee 
Illinois 


CAL sc siessvicsicvecccsscscess 


Danville 4/..ccccsssscsccceces 
*Davenport-Moline-Rock Island.. 
Decatur. .ccccccccccscccccccses 


Herrin-Murphysboro- 
West Frankfort 4/...ccsceeee 


TOLLCb. cccccceccccccccccccccce 
HPCOTLA. .cccccccccccccccccccoce 
HROCKLOLA. cocccccccccccccscccce 

Springfield... .ccccccsccccccce 


Indiana 


“Connersville 4/....cescocceese 
HREVansville..ccccccccsccccvcces 
HFOFt WayNC.cccceseccercccccecs 
H#Indi anapolis...ccccccccccccces 


MUNCLE. ccccccvcccccccescccccce 


Labor Market Indicators 


Classification 
according to 
adequacy of 
local labor 

supply 1/ 


July | May July 
1952 | 1952 | 1952 


II sii II 96.5 


II II II 622.9 


II II 105.5 
II 163.2 
II 52.8 


109.6 


Il II 276.5 

See Aiken-Augusta, South Carolina 
Tre III II 49,4 
rT II II 48.2 


id 48.9 


107.6 


2,523.3 


22.0 
95.1 


52.4 


59.8 
44.0 
97.4 
65.2 


50.2 


11.7 
66.1 
79.4 
269.2 


31.2 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 


Percentage 
change from-- 


March | May 
1952 1951 


+2.0 





+6.9 


+1,2 


+0.4 


(in thousands) 


Percentage 
change from-- 


Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 


Slight decrease 
Slight decrease 
Substantial decrease 


Substantial decrease 


Slight increase 


Slight increase 
Moderate increase 


No change 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 


No change 


Substm tial increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 


Slight increase 


INA 
Slight increase 
Slight decrease 
INA 


INA 










Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 
Separations 
per 100 


workers 
April 1952 


1.6 


INA 


4.7 
5.8 
6.6 


1.1 


2.9 


2.7 
2.4 


2.6 


Dad: 


2.9 
2.5 
2.7 


1.6 


1.4 
3.7 
2.1 
3.8 


2.6 


2.4 
2.7 
1.6 
2.5 


1.9 


State and Area 


Indiana (Cont'd, ) 
Chmond 4/....scccrcecccccece 


OULM BON sclecsivieisicie cieieiriecisiciaie 
Terre Hautes ccc ccicciciece sc cciscc 
Vancenhes) 4/ coc. ccscscccicecces 


Iowa 
Cedar REDLOSS cclocccciciceuviccisieis 


MDCSEMOINCS sicis ciclaisinieicisiclsicisis sowie 
DLOWGICLEY cs cccesicisccceuceucce 
WALErlOOscjsle wisisieielc ce ccloctslersterie 


Kansas 


MTOVOKRe clos esis svete tet sree cect 


WWI CHITA. 0. ccc ccwesccceccaccs 


Kent 
EME CONG aciae's elalcvie's cicelee etces 


LONE SVUDLCs crealelsisfelelelelsisisteaicisiore 


Louisiana 
NM ROUZC. cc eccccccccccsccce 


New Orleans... .cscieecisicsciee score 
Shreveportcaiaceicisiselsiacieisiciee'sice 


Maine 
Wp biddefordi4/ stances sccaece sent 


Lewiston 4/..ccsecccsscccccces 
WPortland. ..ssccsccccccccsccece 


land 
MBALCIMOLE. sescccessccescsccece 


Cumberland 4/.......00.ceseeee 


Massachusetts 


BLON Gis osie'sslv <ivcieis's siclvicic'eieiecio 
BROCKtON visjcisis'ssiclalcicisis sisisicieie'sicls 
MalLVRIVer sevice cc's ecicc'e ces clacic 
LSWrenCe cccccecccccosesecceeee 


LAATOILL SI cicistalatols\eisie'sis cineisis ec's cia 


III 


III 


IIT 


IV 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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Classification 
according to 


adequacy of 
local labor 
supply 1/ 


III 


42444 





NC 


II 
Iv 


NC 


II 
If 


III 


III 


Labor Market Indicators 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) 
Manufacturing 


Percentage 
change from-- 


May 
1952 


Total 





Percentage 
change from-= 





15.4 


12.0 


196.6 


9.3 


311.1 
20.4 
25.1 
19.0 


21.3 















Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


INA 


No change 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
No change 


No change 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


INA 


Slight increase 


No change 
Moderate increase 


No change 


Substantial increase. 
Substantial increase 


No change 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 





Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 


Separations 
per 100 
workers 

April 1952 


INA 


4.4 


1.2 


9.4 
INA 


6.5 


1.6 
1.5 
1.9 


1.8 


3.7 
3.5 
6.5 


2.1 


4.7 


Ral 


INA 


2.2 


State and Area 


Massachusetts (Cont'd. ) 


eee eesesrsscseeeseeee 


New Bedford... cccccccccccccce 
Pittsfield. ..cccccccccccccccce 
Springfield-Holyokeé.....seceee 
Taunton 4/..ccccccccccscsececs 


Worcester. cccscscccccccccscess 


Detroit. <cccuccoccsccccccccsco 
PLint. cc ccccccccccccccsccecce 
Grand Rapids. .ccccccccccccccce 
Ionia-Belding-Greenville 4/... 
Iron Mountain 4/.......seeeeee 
JACKSON. os cecccccccccccccccs 
Kalamazoo... cecccccecccscccece 
Lansing s < c:cjcicc.cc.ce alsivivicisisic’e cele 
MuSkegon..ccccccccccccccsccecs 
Port Huron 4/..c.scccssesccoes 
Saginaw. .cccccccccccceccccescs 


Minnesota 
HDuluth-Superior...cesccscccccs 


Minneapolis-St. Paul.......eee 


Mississippi 
PACK BONG ate cieleisiscietsie es sisisisisiois\«'s)¢) 


Missouri 


OplIn 4/...cccccsecssceverses 
WRansas City..ccccccsccccccsces 
St. Josephecccccccccccccccccce 
HSC. LOWS. cecccsccsescccseccce 


Springfield. ....ccccesceesccce 






Labor Market Indicators 


Classification 
according to 
adequacy of 
local labor 

supply 1/ 


July May July 
1952 1952 1951 


Percentage 
change from-- 


March May 
1952 1951 








1982 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 





May 
1952 





Percentage 
change from--~ 





Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) 


Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


No change 

Slight increase 
No change 

No change 
Moderate decrease 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 

No change 
Substantial decrease 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 

No change 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 


Slight increase 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 


Slight increase 


_ Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 


Separations 
per 100 
workers 

April 1952 


2.5 


4.8 
26.2 
INA 
3.3 
4.8 
3.2 
4.9 
5.5 


2.5 


8.3 


4.2 


4.1 


INA 
4.8 
7.3 
4.7 


2.5 


March | M 
fps Set May=September 1952 Quits 


1.4 


0.8 


State and Area 


Nebraska 


NICOL s os eceesccccccscesecces 


MOMAH N's si0ie sisivis e's\s'b.sse a sfepisisienia 


New Hampshire 
MMANCHOBUED cicccecets cansccoes ce 


NaehiuayA/ ccs as shineaslsvieisteee 


New Jers 
Atlantic CL te cccvecscccoseecce 


Newark. cccccccccssetccvccsnces 
PSUOL SON sisaisivieivis otis eis wee a cece e 
Fenth AMbOYs ccs es viceivclals ve cicicia 
Trentonswicscaccacscsses siciseisies 
New Mexico 
“#ATbuquerque...... 


New York 
¥Albany-Schenectady-Troy.... s+ 


ee eeeeeesccce 


HEINEHAMCON sie's'c 6.0 ogc cic ces lellae 
MBULT GLO 5 « atelelssaicsisicie sistacetalateeee 
Gloversville 4/............... 
MNGW VOTH. cc'sine oo vteccer see aces 
#Roches ters ceccsecisacsvteece se 
HOYDACUBE Toatsic'ss caeictcicts onteeetee 
ULL CA=ROME sioi5 cc cies aisicieis's ceicciee 


North Carolina 


As Co cccccccccccccccocece 


CHATLOTLOS cisinieieeiccleaivinescicees 
DOPHaMiv se cleislosiae viet is stetelvcieiscionte 
Greensboro-High Point......... 
Habel ghs ss velse siecle cee seaeccate 
Winston-Salem....csssccccecces 


Ohio 
i ARNON scales aieccstcecc ec stecmate 


170) 0 ADOC OIT OR ORT AB BAGE 


Labor Market Indicators 







Classification 
adequacy of 









local labor Percentage 


change from-- 





406.0 







16.5 


3,869.2 







192.6 


142.2 








93.2 


51.8 







83.9 





54,2 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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Percentage 


-0.2 


-2.0 


change from-- 


+72 


43.3 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) 


Manufacturing 


Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


Moderate increase 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 


Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 
No change 
Substantial increase 
No chenge 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


Slight increase 





Turnover 


(manufacturing 


industries) 


Separations 
per 100 
workers 

April 1952 


4.2 


5.0 


4.7 


6.4 


INA 


4.4 


2.2 


3.2 


ee tek, | May-September 1952 | Total | quits 


INA 


2.9 


2.1 


2.1 


INA 
3.6 
2.1 
1.5 


1.9 


INA 


1.0 
0.6 
2.2 
INA 
INA 
1.1 
1.9 


1.3 


1.4 
5.0 
1.2 
2.5 
3.8 


1.6 


1.7 


2.2 


State and Area 


Ohio (Cont'd.) 
TICLMMAtLoerecscserrervecsces 


Cleveland. .cccccccccccvccecece 
Columbus. cccccccccesscccececes 
Dayton. cccrccccccccccccccccece 
Hamilton-Middletown...+s+ssees 
LAMA, cececceccccccrevveccceces 
Lorain-Elyria.cccccccccccccces 
Portsmouth 4/seecececececcsees 
Springfield... .secccccccccsvces 
Toledo. sseccccccccccscccccsece 


Youngstown. wccccoscccccccssces 
Oklahoma 
HOkLahoma City. vcccccssccccces 


HTULSA. or cccccccccccveccsecccce 


Oregon 
MEORGL aNdslan stele e'sisic + cisisisieisisicio « 


Pei lvania 
uiTinstowicHethlehem. +.«easeoe 


AltOONA.. cece cccececcssescece 
Clearfield-Du Bois 4/......+4. 
WHEL OS. coe ce cee ccccsscccescseccs 
HRHALTLSHUrg. crcccccsccsessccece 
JOWNStOWN. co eeeeeseccccccccces 
HELANCASTET . oe ee ee eeescesccscces 
##Philadelphia...cceccccssecccce 
*HPLttsburgh...cccscccssvcsccces 
Pottsville 4/....ecsseccesecee 
HHREAGING..ccccccccccccesessesee 


HMHScTANTONe co secsccccsccesesecee 


Classification 


July 
1952 


See explanatory notes at end of table, 


according to 


adequacy of 
local labor 
supply 1/ 


May 
1952 


July 
1951 


Labor Market Indicators 


fanafatarin 


1982 


29.6 
77.9 
125.7 
82.6 


76.2 


1,362.0 


810.0 
56.5 
91.2 


83.0 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 


Percentage 
change from-- 


March 
1952 4 





(in thousands) 


May 
1952 


Percentage 
change from 


March 
1952 










Employer fore= 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 2/ 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate decrease 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Slight increase 
Slight decrease 

No change 

Moderate decrease 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 


Separations 
per LOO 
workers 
April 1952 


eal May-September 1952 


Quits 


2.6 


2.9 


2.2 


1.1 


State and Area 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd. ) 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel 4/. 


Uniontown~Connellsville 4/.... 
*Wilkes-Barre-Hazletonsscccecce 
MEY. Or Kajaloisioleinislelale eas ele ere aieitieleieiete 


Puerto Rico 
Mayagued.c.ccccccccccccccccece 


PORCC ccc cicisisicrs + aise cine vie'slecia/aicle 
MIAN) JUAN sale cle cieiciesis cleclele oie cielee 


Rhode Island 
HHPrOVI dence sc1c.s eis sale cctslsiccciie 


South Carolina 
Aiken-Augusta.....cceccccccece 





MCHATTESLON vsteis\e e/s'cs s/o elsierele sintele 


RMCOLUMDLA..cccccoscssccsccnccce 
HGreenville...ccccccccccceoccee 


South Dakota 
BOLOUX PaLlssccccdsceerecececs ce 


Tennessee 


a OLA ccccccccccccccccce 
HKNOKVil1e.. cc cccccccccvcseccs 
SMempHLA S cisiaicia ceisisiale es sic'die aie sate 
*Nashville......ccccccccccsccce 


Texas 
AMALTVLO' cisicicisle'oleisisleis ciaisivicic cis'e 





AUSTIN ccc ccccccscccceccceccce 
Beaumont-Port Arthur.......... 
Corpus Christi. .ccscoccecesene 
Dallas...ccccccccccccccccsccce 
BL Pas0..cccccccccccccccccscce 
Forth Worth..cccccccocccoscece 
Galveston. ....c.c-ccccccccccce 


Houston.ssccccccsccscesscevese 


Lareddecccccccacvcsccccecccocoss 





Classification 
according to 





adequacy of 
local labor 
supply 1/ 





July May 
1952 1952 
IV NC 
Iv IV 
IV Iv 
Ly II 
IV IV 
IV IV 
IV Iv 
IV IV 
I x 
II II 
III III 
III III 
II Til 
Til III 
Tit III 
III III 
III III 
III III 
III DLE 
III III 
III III 
1B II 
III III 
III III 
iit Lit 
Til III 
1605 III 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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July 
1951 





Labor Market Indicators 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands 


Percentage 
change from-- 














41.9 
42.7 
40.7 


32.1 


4.5 
4.1 
12.9 
6.1 
67.8 
9.5 
54.8 
10.5 
78,0 
0.9 


) 
Manufacturing 


Percentage 


change from-- 


Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 





Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


INA 
Slight decrease 


INA 


Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
No change 


No change 


Moderate increase 


Slight increase 
No change 
Moderate increase 


No change 


Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 

No change 

No change 

No change 


No change 
Slight increase 


Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 


Separations 
per 100 
workers 

April 1952 


INA 
5.7 
2.5 


6.3 


42.4 
5.0 


4.5 


7.4 


4.0 
2.0 


3.5 


5.4 


6.0 
5.8 
4.5 
2.1 
4.9 
4.3 
5.1 
1.7 
5.2 
2.2 


INA 


1.5 


1.5 


State and Area 


Texas (Cont'd.) 
Lubbock ee cccencccecccccccevece 


San ANgelo.s.ccccccsescccesees 
San ANtonlocecrcccccccccecceses 


WaCOcccccccccsssecssesavescese 


Wichita Falls...scessccscccees 


Utah 
BOR ACU sivisieealelelcico vessel csinte sc slelece 


#Salt Lake City.cccsccesscsoone 


Virginia 
Newport News-Hampton.e.ccccece 


Norfolk-Portsmouth..cesesecees 
Richmond. .ccscccccccccccccesce 


Roanoke. .scescccccsccscsccsece 


ieetingyee 
Cattle. .cerccccvccccesccccccs 


H*SPOKANE.. ee cecvcccescsvccces 


HRTACOMA. ccc cccccecsccccsccccece 


West Virginia 
MONE LeStONaissisccts cic cise cieisie civiee 


Fairmont 4/....sscecssseeseees 
Huntington-Ashland....essseeee 
Martinsburg 4/.....+.+++s+eee- 
Parkersburg 4/....+e-esceceeee 
Point Pleasant 4/...-+.++sse- 


Ronceverte-White Sulphur 
Springs 4/...sesccssecescess 


Wheeling-Steubenville.......++ 


Wisconsin 
Green Bayeccseccescccesscscces 


Kenosha. .cccccccscccescccccose 
La Crosse 4/......sesseeeeeees 
Madi Son.csccccccercccccccccocs 
Milwaukee... ccccccccccssocsose 


Racine. ...ccccesccccsecscsecce 


See explanatory notes next page. 


Classification 


July 
1952 


according to 
adequacy of 

local Say 
supply 1/ 


May 
1952 See 





Labor Market Indicators 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment 
(in thousands) 


renter 


tobe 


Percentage 


change from-- 





arch May 
1952 1951 


ne 


Percentage 


change from-- 


Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 





Turnover 
(manufacturing 


industri 


Separatio 


es 


ns 


per 100 


workers 
April 19 


52 


March M 
1952 cod May-September 1952 Quits 


+15.4 
+0.1 
+5.7 
-12.6 
+4.2 


+5.0 
-5.6 


+33.1 
+4.9 
2.4 
-13,3 


+1.2 
-0.8 
-10.7 


-1.9 
-19.7 
+1.6 
INA 
~10.4 
+5.3 


INA 
-1.8 


INA 
43.5 
INA 
+5.4 
+0.3 
+0.7 


Slight decrease 
Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
No change 


Substantial increase 
INA 


No change 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 

No change 

Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 


No change 


No change 
Slight increase 


Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Slight increase 
No change 
Slight increase 
No change 


6.6 
12.7 
4.4 
5.1 
9.6 


4.0 
1.7 


6.0 
5.9 
4.1 


9.3 


5.2 
5.1 
5.3 


1.6 
2.4 
2.7 
3.1 
7.9 
INA 


0.2 
2.2 


2.5 
4.4 
INA 
4.2 
3.3 
4.4 


6.6 
3.1 
3.6 
1.5 
6.5 


2.6 
1.5 


5.9 
2.9 
1.0 
2.5 


INA 
3.7 
5.2 


0.6 
0.7 


1.7 


2.6 
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EX SPOR ANAS OPR KVR NOOR ESE S 


The data presented here are derived from the regular bimonthly area labor 
market reports received by the Bureau of Employment Security from affili- 
ated State employment security agencies. Each area listed censists of a 
principal city or cities and the surrounding area within a reasonable 
commuting distance. “ore detailed information on any of these areas may 

be obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security or from the appropriate 
affiliated state employment security agency. Employment deta relate to 
total wage and salaried workers for the pay roll period ending nearest the 
fifteenth of the month. Self-employed, unpaid family workers, and domestics 
are excluded. 


*Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in 
part under the Bureau of Labor Statistics—Sureau of “mployment Yecurity- 
State agency joint employment statistics program. 

Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in 
part under the BLS employment statistics program jointly with an agency 
other than the State Employment Security Agency. 

INA Information not available. 
NC Not classified. 


1/ Explanation of classification codes: 


Group I--Areas of labor shortage: Areas in which labor shortages 
exist or are expected to occur in the near future which will impede 
"essential activities." 








Group II--Areas of balanced labor supply: Areas in which current 
and prospective labor demand and supply are approximately in bal- 
ance. 


Group III--areas of moderate labor surplus: Ares in which current 
and prospective labor supply moderately exceeds labor requirements. 


Group IV--Areas of substantial labor surplus: ares in which cur- 
rent and prospective labor supply substantially exceeds labor re- 
quirements. 


2/ Based on employment schedules of establishments for which reports are 
collected through the normal operations of the employment security program. 
In most areas, reporting employers account for at least 65 percent of all 
manufacturing employment. 


3/ Change of less than 0.05 percent. 


4/ Smaller areas covered because of substantial labor surpluses. These areas 
are not part of the regular reporting program of the Dureau of Employment 
Security and its affiliated State employment security agencies. 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
July and August 1952, and August 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over ) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


Employment Status 


Civilian labor force 


Employed 
Agricult 


ural 


Nonagricultural 
Unemployed 


Not in the labor force 


Aug.3=9 
1952 


63,958,000 
62,354,000 
6,964,000 
55,390,000 
1,604,000 
45,846,000 


July 6-12 
£952 


64,176,000 
62,234,000 
7,598, 006 
54,636,000 
1,942,000 
45,516,000 


Aug.5-11 
1951 


64,208,000 
62,630,000 
7,688,000 
54,942,000 
1,578,000 
44,688,000 


July-Aug. 
1952 


Aug. 
1951-1952 


-218,000 
+120,000 
-634,000 
+754,000 
-338,000 


-250,000 
-276,000 
-724,000 
+448,000 

+26,000 


+330,000 +1,158,000 


THE LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, formerly THE LABOR MARKET, is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 cents per copy 
and $3.50 per year, Foreign subscriptions are $4.50. 


The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, March 3, 1950. 








Defense Maupnower Policy Ne. 7 Calls for 


Employment of Older Workers in Defense 


N a new Defense Manpower directive 

issued on August 14, John R. Steelman, 

Acting Defense Mobilizer, called on 
the Nation to liberalize employment prac- 
tices to utilize more effectively in defense 
production the abilities of men and women 
over 45 years of age. 


Dr. Steelman declared that forecasts 
indicate the Nation may need 34 million 
more workers by the end of 1953 for 
expected levels of defense and civilian 
production, and, therefore, urged labor, 
business and the Federal Government to 
eliminate obstacles which hamper employ- 
ment of older workers. He termed these 
barriers undesirable from the point of 
view of employers, employees, and the 
public as a whole. 


Although designed as a guide to labor 
and management concerned with defense 
production, Dr. Steelman suggested that 
labor and management may well find it 
invaluable also to apply the policy--rec- 
ommended to him by the National Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Committee 
and the Interagency Manpower Policy 
Committee--to other than defense work. 
Older workers, he said, are one of the 
most important manpower resources this 
Nation would have to draw upon in the 
event of full mobilization and are now our 
largest manpower reserve. 


Noting that employers prefer younger 
workers, Dr. Steelman emphasized that 


the proportion of persons in our popula- 
tion between 16 and 34 has progressively 
declined from 1900 to 1950, and as a re- 
sult there is greater competition for their 
services. This competition is being ac- 
centuated by the arbitrary obstacles which 
prevent employment of available and 
qualified older workers. 


In releasing the new order, the Act- 
ing Defense Mobilizer said: 


“To virtually boycott, because oftheir 
age, these people of mature judgment 
who, in many cases are more efficient 
producers, with lower accident rates and 
lower turn-over rates than the younger 
workers, is to deprive the Nation of a 
valuable portion of its resources. In 
addition, such practice contributes to un- 
necessary migration and adds unneces- 
sarily to the adjustment problem of older 
workers and to the community burden of 
providing financial support for them.” 


Dr. Steelman also said it was highly 
important for employers and labor unions 
to relax, where possible, rigid retirement 
practices. For example, persons of ob- 
vious skills, valuable to the employers 
and the Nation, should not be turned 
loose and made idle simply on reaching a 
certain birthday. He suggested that em- 
ployers might well consider gradually 
tapering off the employment of such 
skilled workers. A procedure such as 
this would reduce the sudden impact of 
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total idleness on the employee and permit 
the employer to utilize valuable skills 
while still giving him opportunity to ad- 
vance other employees deserving pro- 
motion. On the other hand, people whose 
skills can be of use should not be arbi- 
trarily turned away by personnel officers 
simply because they are beyond a partic- 
ular age. In such cases, even part-time 
employment would bring benefits both to 
workers and to employers and would ease 
the shortage in critical skills. Addition- 
ally, it would help to improve the eco- 
nomic health of local communities. 


The full text of the new manpower 
order follows: 


Preface 


This Policy has been recommended 
by the interagency Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee and by the national Labor-Manage- 
ment Manpower Policy Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. It is 
issued for information and guidance to 
labor and management concerned with 
defense production; and assigns to Gov- 
ernment agencies the responsibility for 
providing assistance and leadership in 
the fields of action required of them. 


I. Introduction 


Approximately 3} million additional 
workers will be needed by the end of 1953 
to meet defense production requirements 
and expected levels of civilian output. 
Older workers, here considered to be 
men and women over 45 years, constitute 
the largest potential source of needed ad- 
ditions to the labor force, with the larg- 
est single reserve being among women of 
these ages. 


Traditional employment preference 
has been for younger workers despite the 
fact that the proportion of persons in our 
population who are between 16 and 34 
years of age has progressively declined 
from 1900 to 1950. Obstacles to the em- 
ployment of available and qualified older 
9 











workers increase competition for the 
preferred and less available younger 
groups, contribute to unnecessary migra- 
tion and turn-over, and other types of 
community problems, and add unnecessa- 
rily to the adjustment problem of older 
peoples and to the burden of providing 
financial support for them. 


In the field of employment, the older 
worker’s problem is two-fold; first the 
most serious, finding a new job once he 
becomes unemployed; and second, com- 
pulsory retirement at an arbitrary age. 
Older workers who become unemployed 
often suffer excessively long periods of 
unemployment as is indicated by a much 
higher proportion of older workers unem- 
ployed for periods of 20 weeks and over 
and exhausting unemployment insurance 
benefits. Studies by the Department of 
Labor show that older workers are ata 
heavy disadvantage in competition with 
younger workers. This is true in practi- 
cally all occupational categories and in 
all types of labor markets, including tight 
labor markets. Orders placed with local 
employment offices restrict referrals of 
applicants by some maximum age limita- 
tion, usually 45 for men and 35 for women, 
in about 50-70 percent of the cases, de- 
pending upon the local area. These data 
contrast with the common assumption that 
high employment, with the attendant com- 
petition for workers, offers a complete 
solution to the problems of older workers. 
Restrictive conditions are found in areas 
of tight and surplus labor supply. To the 
extent that employment policies and 
practices stand as barriers to the re- 
cruitment and effective utilization of old- 
er workers, such policies and practices 
are undesirable from the point of view of 
employers, employees, and the public as 
a whole. 


II. Purpose 


It is the purpose of this Manpower 
Policy to direct attention to the impor- 
tance of employing and effectively utiliz- 
ing older workers and to stimulate volun- 





Through Appropriate Job Placement The Older Worker's Skill and Experience 
Is Helping to Strengthen Our Labor Force and Our Productive Capacity. 


tary action by labor, management, and 

Government to modify unnecessary re- 
strictions which limit the employment 

and utilization of older workers in both 
private and public employment. 


III. Statement of Policy 


It is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 

1. To promote the employment and 
effective utilization of older workers in 
public employment. 

2. To encourage labor and manage- 
ment to adopt policies and practices which 
will promote the employment and effective 
utilization of older workers in private em- 
ployment. 


To aid in achieving increased em- 
ployment opportunity and more effective 
utilization of older workers, it is recom- 
mended that the following policies be 
adopted and applied as rapidly as possible: 


1. That selection of workers for em- 
ployment or for training be made on the 
basis of individual ability and qualifica- 
tions to perform the job, regardless of 
age. 

2. That older women be given equal 
consideration with men for employment, 


on the basis of individual ability and qual- 
ifications to perform the job. 

3. That, when their services are 
needed, older workers now employed who 
are eligible for retirement be encouraged 
to continue working at jobs for which they 
are qualified and able, and that retired 
workers who possess needed skills in 
critical occupations be encouraged to re- 
turn to work to the greatest extent possi- 
ble. 

4. That workers who are subject to 
retirement or dismissal upon reaching a 
specified age be offered, where practica- 
ble, an opportunity to continue working at 
their regular jobs if they are still quali- 
fied to perform such jobs; that workers 
not qualified and able to continue their 
regular jobs be offered an opportunity to 
work at less exacting jobs wherever 
practicable. 

5. That good labor standards, includ- 
ing health and safety measures and equal 
pay for comparable work be maintained 
as effective means of increasing the em- 
ployment and effective utilization of older 
workers. 


IV. Assignment of Responsibility 
It is recognized that labor and man- 


agement share the primary responsibility 
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for action designed to achieve the objec- 
tives of this policy. However, the Federal 
Government, through its appropriate agen- 
cies and in cooperation with labor, man- 
agement, and other private groups, can 
promote the employment and utilization 

of older workers by providing assistance 
and leadership in the following fields of 
required action: 


A. The Civil Service Commission shall: 

1. In cooperation with other appro- 
priate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, explore the possibilities of : (a) 
further modifying or eliminating maxi- 
mum age provisions in required qualifica- 
tions for civilian positions in the Federal 
Government; and (b) measures designed 
to increase the opportunities in Federal 
employment of qualified older workers. 

2. With the cooperation of appro- 
priate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, investigate and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the possibilities of re- 
employing retired workers whenever such 
employment would be of value to the Gov- 
ernment. 


B. The Federal Security Agency shall: 


1. In cooperation with other con- 
cerned Federal agencies, continue to ex- 
plore and make recommendations with re- 
spect to retirement insurance programs 
provided for by Federal legislation other 
than those systems covering Federal em- 
ployees exclusively as to whether revi- 
sions are needed in such legislation to 
further the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote the employment and ef- 
fective utilization of older workers when 
their services:are needed. 

2. Working with states and commun- 
ity groups, extend and improve rehabili- 
tation of older workers, including the pro- 
visions of assistance, encouragement, and 
retraining to older persons who have im- 
portant skills which are in short supply 
(such as nurses and other health person- 
nel, certain types of teachers, etc.). 

3. In collaboration with other Fed- 
eral agencies, primarily through the oc- 
cupational health program of the U. S. 
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Public Health Service, continue to exer- 
cise leadership in the promotion of high 
levels of health for older workers. 


C. The Department of Labor and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency shall: 

1. Provide available information on 
pertinent provisions of collective bargain- 
ing agreements and related pension plans 
to management and unions desiring to 
make appropriate changes in private pen- 
sion plans. 


D. The Department of Labor shall: 


1, With the cooperation of the Civil 
Service Commission, the Department of 
Commerce (National Production Author- 
ity), the Department of Defense, and the 
Federal Security Agency, collect and dis- 
seminate widely facts concerning the em- 
ployment and utilization of older work- 
ers to employers and labor groups, and 
to Federal, state and local public agen- 
cies. 

2. Extend and improve counseling, 
placement and job analysis programs for 
older workers who are seeking work, are 
poorly adjusted in work, or are facing 
compulsory retirement. Special atten- 
tion should be given to counseling older 
workers on ways and means of reenter- 
ing the labor market. 

3. Encourage, provide technical as- 
sistance, and undertake studies designed 
to establish facts regarding the perform- 
ance of older workers in paid employ- 
ment and problems arising in connec- 
tion with their employment. The fields 
requiring comprehensive study include: 
productivity, turn-over, absenteeism, 
accident rates, and mobility. 


V. This Policy shall take effect on 
August 14, 1952. 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


JOHN R. STEELMAN 
Director (Acting) 





ODM Withdraws Area Preference for. ais 


Shipbuilding Industry 


NgAugust 2S; 1952 the Acting Director building contracts, to place the contracts 

of Defense Mobilization, notified the with firms located in areas that have a 

Department of Defense to exclude the surplus of shipbuilding labor skills and 
entire shipbuilding industry from the op- facilities. 


eration of the surplus-labor-area prefer - 
ence procedures of Defense Manpower 


Policy 4. Instead, the Department is to The full text of the CDM Notification 
take all necessary steps, consistent with and the Recommendations of the Surplus 
sound Nation-wide distribution of ship- Manpower Committee follow: 


NOTIFICATION TO 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


The Surplus Manpower Committee, appointed under Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4, has reported to the Director of Defense Mobilization its recom- 
mendations in the matter of placement*of procurement with the shipbuilding 
industry. These recommendations have been reviewed within the Cle eno 
Defense Mobilization to determine their relationship to other policies affect- 
ing procurement for which this Office has responsibility, and no conflicts 
exist: 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are 
hereby notified that upon full consideration, the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation has concluded that it is in the public interest to place Government 
contracts with the shipbuilding industry in accordance with the attached rec— 
ommendations of the Committee and the provisions of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4. 


The Department of Defense and the General Services Administration are 
requested to submit, within 30 days, copies of the instructions they have is- 
sued implementing this Notification. They are further requested to submit 
monthly reports of the actions taken under this Notification. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
John R. Steelman, Director (Acting) 





Recommendations of the Surplus Manpower Committee Concerning the 
Shipbuilding Industry 
Under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 


In accordance with Section III, Paragraph 8,of Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4, a panel of the Surplus Manpower Committee held public hearings be- 
ginning August 6, 1952, on the shipbuilding industry. After consideration of 
the report of that panel, the Committee makes the following recommendations 
in the interest of preserving the skills and maintaining the productive facili- 
ties of the shipbuilding industry. They are conceived in terms of the possi- 
bilities of the use of Government procurement, to whatever extent practica- 
ble, for purposes of maintaining the effective functioning of the shipbuilding 
industry as a whole. 


Accordingly, it is recommended: 


1. The entire shipbuilding industry should be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the surplus labor area preference procedures of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4 and should be certified as an industry to be dealt with under 
Section 8 of that Policy. 


2. The Defense Department should vigorously apply procedures, includ- 
ing negotiated contract procedures, designed to secure the maximum possi- 
ble utilization of surplus shipbuilding labor skills and facilities in all ship- 
building areas of the United States. To this end, the Defense Department 
should take all practicable steps, consistent with sound Nation-wide distribu- 
tion of shipbuilding contracts and with other procurement and military objec- 
tives, to place contracts with firms located in areas that have a surplus of 
shipbuilding labor skills and shipbuilding facilities. 


3. Such part of the total Government shipbuilding program as is to be 
carried on in private yards should be spread as widely as practicable, both 
as to the number of private yards to be brought into the program and as to 
the geographical dispersal of Government shipbuilding work throughout the 
country. To this end: 


a. In the placement of shipbuilding contracts, preference should be given, 
whenever practicable, to firms which can meet their contract obligations 
without any substantial use of overtime labor and without the construction of 
new facilities. 

b. Whenever practicable, proposals should be invited and contracts 
awarded on a small-lot basis rather than on a large-lot basis, Small-lot pro- 
curements, which permit small yards to bid and spread the work among a 
larger number of private yards, should be employed to the maximum practi- 
cable extent. 

c. It is the present policy of the Bureau of Ships of the Navy Department 
to divide shipbuilding work between the private yards and the Navy yards ina 
manner that preserves the vigor of both private yards and Navy yards and 
holds Navy Yard overtime to the practicable minimum. This policy is sound 
and should be vigorously maintained and enforced by the Bureau of Ships. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman 
Surplus Manpower Committee 
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One inch equals about 32 miles 
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New Atomic 


Installation 






Loug-time Latanr Seerptus Area Yaces Shortage 


HE recent announcement by the Atomic 

Energy Commission that a huge new 

gaseous diffusion plant will be con- 
structed in Pike County, Ohio, camie as 
welcome news to one of the Nation's long- 
suffering labor surplus areas. Portsmouth 
(1950 population 36,800), located 20 miles 
south of the plant site in neighboring 
Scioto County, an area characterized by 
heavy unemployment since the early 1930's, 
is expected to derive the greatest benefit 
from the new installation, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the "Portsmouth Project.” 
Chillicothe (1950 population 20,100), io- 
cated 27 miles north of the project in 
Ross County, is also expected to experi- 
ence a heavy impact. The plant site it- 
self, in rural, hilly southern Ohio, is 
approximately 7O miles south of Columbus, 
and 110 miles east of Cincinnati. Nearest 
communities to the project are the once- 
peaceful villages of Piketon, with 800 


residents and Waverly, with a 1950 popula- 


Seon ror 15700. 


The purpose of the new facility, ac- 
cording to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
is to separate U-235, the fissionable 
isotope of uranium, from non-fissionable 
U-238. It will take over three years to 
complete construction of this huge new 
installation valued at $1.2 billion. When 
in peak production, the plant will require 
approximately 1,800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
trical power.° This is fifteen times as 
much as is used in greater Cincinnati, and 
25 percent more power than is used in New 
York City. 


To build the new plant, some 27,000 
construction workers will be employed at 
the peak, which is expected to be reached 
in September 1954. Some 4,000 permanent 
production workers will be employed at the 
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plant after major construction is com- 
pleted late in 1955. 


As a result of these heavy future de- 
mands, the old Portsmouth labor market 
area which was confined to Scioto County, 
has already been removed from Group IV-- 
the substantial labor surplus category. 
The area, newly-defined to include Scioto, 
Pike, Jackson, and Ross Counties, is being 
placed in Group II. The four-county area, 
with a 1950 population of 180,000 and a 
labor force of only about 62,000, may move 
into the labor shortage category within a 
few months. 


Thousands of inmigrants will have to 
enter the area if requirements of the new 
plant are to be filled, reversing: the tra- 
ditional outmigration pattern which has 
prevailed in the area for many years. 

This inmigration during the construction 
phase will bring in its wake new manpower 
problems, as well as problems of providing 
adequate highways, housing, schools, and 
other community facilities for the inmi- 
grant workers. 


Problems associated with prosperity 
will come as a pleasant relief to the 
area, whose economy has never recovered 
from severe blows sustained during the 
1930's. The depression, although nation- 
wide in scope, had a particularly severe 
effect in Portsmouth. On top of this, a 
disastrous flood hit the city in 1937, 
causing a large steel corporation to 
close its sheet-steel mill, displacing 
nearly 3,000 workers. Many of these per- 
sons, skilled in metal work, migrated to 
shipyards on the East Coast. Younger, 
unskilled workers migrated to other major 
Ohio cities, such as Dayton, Columbus, 
Lorain, and Cleveland. Even during World 
War II, conditions did not improve mate- 
rially. Relatively little expansion oc- 


curred in the area's two major indus- 
tries--steel and shoes. Between late 
1942 and the spring of 1944, the 
Portsmouth area consistently reported a 
relatively sizeable surplus of labor, 
with the supply more than adequate to 


meet ail requirements. While dropped 
from the War Manpower Commission classi- 
fication program early in 1944, the area 
continued to be characterized by labor 
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surpluses--although less severe than prior 
to the war. 


The years 1945-1948 saw a gradual rise 
in employment, but the area did not expe- 
rience the sharp advaness which occurred 
in other cities in Ohio and throughout the 
Nation during this period. However, the 
"inventory" recession of 1949 again sent 
employment spiraling downward. Heavy cut- 
backs resulted from curtailments in steel 
and shoe production, and in railroad 
shops. Also swelling the unemployment 
rolls were many Portsmouth residents who 
had been working in major Ohio and 
Michigan cities, and returned to their 
homes when laid off from their jobs. 
Between March and August 1950, Portsmouth 
was classified as an "E" area, with a very 
substantial surplus of labor. Unemploy- 
ment represented more than 12 percent of 
the area labor force. 


In the latter part of 1950, employment 
picked up somewhat as financial reorgani- 
zation of the local steel mill took place 
as well as restoration of more normal shoe 
production. These, coupled with outmigra- 
tion to major Ohio and Michigan cities as 
the Korean outbreak spurred consumer buy- 
ing and defense activity expanded, reduced 
unemployment to under 10 percent--removing 
the area from the "E" listing. However, 
due largely to generally poor conditions 
in the shoe industry, both nationally and 
locally, unemployment still remained rela- 
tively high. Following the promulgation 
of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 in 
February 1952, Portsmouth became one of 30 
smaller surplus manpower areas designated 
for special consideration in Federal pro- 
curement. This designation continued 
until shortly after the new atomic project 
was announced in August. 


In July 1952, just prior to the deci- 
sion to locate the plant in southern Ohio, 
unemployment in Scioto County represented 
slightly over 8 percent of the total ci- 
vilian labor force of 28,200. Nonagri- 
cultural wage and salaried employment 
stood at 21,050, with slightly over 9,800 
workers engaged in manufacturing. Some 
4,100 workers were employed in primary 
metals, and 3,850 in shoe manufacturing. 
Most of the others were employed in firms 
making stone and clay products, in lumber 
and logging operations, or in food pro- 





cessing. Trade and service activities 
employed the iargest proportion of non- 
manufacturing workers. Transportation 
and utilities--principally railroad 
shops--were also significant. 


Pike County, actual site of the new 
installation, ranks 86th among Ohio's 88 
counties in population with 14,600 resi- 
dents. To provide room for the plant, 
which will occupy some 6,500 acres, three 
small Pike County villages wiil have to 
be leveled, and about 300 persons will 
have to be relocated. Pike County's 


economy is based primarily on agriculture. 


Although some of the bottom land is fer- 
tile, much of the hill county is submar- 
ginal. Agricultural employment has de- 
clined slightly during the past decade. 
Fewer than 100 manufacturing workers are 
employed in the county, most of them in 
the lumber and wood products industry-- 
principally small sawmills. A few make 
concrete and cinder blocks, refrigerator 
shelves, food products, or work in print- 
ing and publishing concerns. Railroads 
and trade concerns engage the largest 
number of nonmanufacturing workers. 


Ross County and its principal city, 
Chillicothe, have also been characterized 
in recent years by sizeable surpluses of 
labor, although not as severe as in the 


Portsmouth area. Paper and pulp produc- 
tion employs some three-fifths of the ap- 
proximately 4,000 factory workers in the 
county. Leather products, principally 
women's shoes, are next in importance. 
Fabricated metals--mainly aluminum 


production--is also significant. In 
nonmanufacturing activities, railroad 
shops, which repair and maintain freight 
cars, play an important role in the area's 
economy. A large Veterans Administration 


hospital is a major service establishment 
in Ross County. 


Several surrounding counties will also 
be significantly affected by the new in- 
stallation, particularly Highland, Adams, 
and Vinton. Many residents of these coun- 
ties are expected to commute to jobs at 
the new plant. The project will also draw 
heavily upon labor surpluses from areas 
beyond commuting range--particularly from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

In recent years, a steady stream of mi- 
srants from these areas has moved north to 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and other important industrial centers in 
Ohio and Michigan. The new project, 
astride one of the main north-south arte- 
ries, is in a favorable position to tap 
this supply if adequate housing and commu- 
nity facilities can be made available. 





Opposes Discrimination Against Older Workers 


The Secretary of Labor has called upon employers and labor unions for vigi- 
lance to assure that the right of qualified persons to work shall not be denied, 


or abridged, solely on account of age. 


In a foreword to a recently issued Bureau of Employment Security publication 


entitled, Workers Are Young Longer, Secretary Tobin said a worker should be free 
to retire or free to continue at work, as his circumstances and his ability war- 


rant. 


The Bureau publication is based on studies conducted on the employment prob- 
lems of older workers in five localities in 1950 by the United States Employment 
Service and affiliated State employment services. 


Bureau Director Robert C. Goodwin said that as a result of the studies more 
effective procedures and methods for the placement of older workers were put in- 
to effect in the public employment service. 


Copies of the publication are available from the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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National Policy on Employment of School-Age Youth 


This policy has been developed with the aid and approval of the Advisory Committee on 


Young Workers to the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor, and 
with the suggestions of the Office of Defense Mobilization Committee on Manpower Policy. 





The effective use of present manpower 
and the development of the Nation's future 
manpower requires positive action to guide 
present employment of young people into use- 
ful rather than wasteful channels. Their 
educational development is youth's respon- 
sibility and their primary contribution to 
the Nation's strength. The employment of 
young workers beyond reasonable limits, in 
either part-time or full-time jobs, is a 
serious threat to tneir education and health 
and to the full development of the Nation's 
manpower and human resources. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


To conserve, build, and Wisely use the 
capacities of youth for their best develop- 
ment and their long-range contribution to 
the Nation's strength, it is recommended 
that employers, placement workers, schools, 
parents, unions, government, and community 
groups adopt practices that will: 


1. Encourage boys and girls to get the 
best education they can, and at least to 
complete high school. 


2. Encourage schools to adjust their 
curricula and services to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of young people. 


3. Help young people take advantage of 
vocational guidance services, of training 
opportunities, and of placement services 
that can help them find jobs suited to their 
interests and vocational and physical ca- 
pacities. 


4. Help young men make use of opportu— 
nities in military service that will advance 
their long-range vocational objectives. 

5. See that young men at or near draft 
age are given full opportunity for employ- 
ment until called into military service. 


6. Arrange, under careful supervision, 
suitable part-time and vacation jobs that 
will provide constructive experiences while 
allowing time and energy for education, reéc- 
reation, and personal development. 

7. Continuously observe and support 
full maintenance and enforcament of child- 
labor and school-attendance laws. 
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8. Assure good working conditions for 
employed youth under 18 through: Providing 
a safe and healthful place to work; seeing 
that young workers are treated with under-— 
standing and respect; giving good supervi- 
sion, training, and a chance to develop on 
the job; giving them full protection of la- 
bor and social security laws; arranging 
hours of work to be not more than 6 a day 
or 40 a week, and, on days when the young 
worker is attending school, not more than 
3 or, at the most, 4 hours of work (the 
part-time work limit to depend on age, 
legal child-labor standards, school hours, 
duration of job, and the individual young 
person's strength and obligations); ar- 
ranging hours to allow adequate rest, 
avoiding early morning and night work; 
and providing at least one full day of 
rest in seven. 

9. Protect children from employment at 
too young an age, holding to the following 
standards: For employment during school 
hours or in manufacturing, workers should 
be at least 16 years of age; for employment 
outside school hours as part of the regular 
hired labor force, workers should be at 
least 14 years of age; for employment in 
hazardous occupations, workers should be 
18 years of age. 

lO. See that minors under 18 obtain 
employment or age certificates as proof 
of age and as assurance that their employ- 
ment meets child-labor standards set by law. 


At some points, time may be required to 
put these policies into full application. 
National need, however, calls for as rapid 
progress as possible to put them into effect 
on all fronts. 


The voluntary cooperative action of em 
ployers, unions, placement workers, schools, 
parents, youth, government, and community 
groups, in developing and applying practices 
that will carry out these policies, will be 
a vital contribution toward serving the Na- 
tion's objective of developing and effective-— 
ly using its manpower for defénse and for 
essential civilian needs. 
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MPLOYMENT in shipbuilding and boat 

building, which is now about twice 

what it was just before Korea, con- 
tinues to increase--but at a somewhat 
slower pace. During 1951 shipbuilding em- 
ployment increased an average of 5,650 
each month; in the first six months of 
1952 the average increase was 4,970. A 
Bureau of Employment Security survey, 
covering establishments reporting to local 
offices of the State employment security 
agencies and employing more than 80 per- 
cent of the industry's total June work 
force of 287,000, shows that employment in- 
creased 3.3 percent between April and June 
and is expected to increase another 4.0 
percent by the end of the year. 


The shipbuilding industry is dominated 
by government work. At present nearly 
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half of all employment in the industry is 
in Navy Yards, and about 35 percent of all 
workers in private yards (both ship- 
building and boat building) are engaged in 
government work. Thus, about two-thirds 
of all employment in the nation's entire 
shipbuilding and boat building industry is 
at present working on production and re- 
pair for the government. All during 1950 
aggregate employment in private yards was 
considerably more than that in Navy Yards; 
in 1951 this relationship was reversed and 
there was somewhat more employment in Navy 
Yards than in private yards. In the first 
half of 1952 the relationship was again 
reversed. Private yards now account for 
53 percent of total shipbuilding and boat 
building employment; in June they employed 
152,000 as compared with 135,000 in Navy 
Yards. 


id 





Table 1: Actual Employment January 1950 to 
June 1952 and Estimated Required 
Employment for Selected Months in 
1952 in Ship-and Boat-Building 
and Repair 

(thousands of workers) 


Private Navy 


Total Yards Yards 
Actual Employment 1 

1950 
January 148.6 79 oh 69.2 
February 149.6 81.2 68.4 
March 147.9 80.2 fete 
April 147.6 80.4 67.2 
May 146.2 80.0 66.2 
June 149.3 80.9 68.4 
July 151.3 BT home 7OeT 
August 166.3 91.7 7h.6 
September 166.0 89.1 76.9 
October 169.6 88.6 81.0 
November 173.46 88.9 84.7 
December 181.2 91.9 89.3 
1951 
January 194.5 96.5 98.0 
February 213.3 108.9 104.4 
March 225.5 109.8 115.7 
April 229.7 108265 12160 
May 231.8 LOGS tees] 
June 236.5 112.4 ..124.1 
August 241.5 Lhe Ley e1 
September 2h 08 Tze 2 oye 
October 247.5 118.9 128.6 
November 256.6 127.0 129.6 
December 257.5 127.6 129.9 
1952 
January 262.2 Lig wkels) we SRA 
February 270.6 13929 ee says, 
March 274.8 WAP hy alee) 
May 283.6 149.8. 7133.6 
June 287.3 152,00 3563 


Required Employment 2/ 


August 1952 293.0 hip eth a) dis Wiese! 
October 1952 297.3 ep iasy 9 Ste 
December 1952 298.5 160.2 138.3 


1/7 Based upon published data of U. S. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2/ Estimated by Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity on basis of individual establish- 
ment reports gathered in June 1952. 
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Activity in the shipbuilding industry 
as a whole follows the course of inter- 


national events. At the beginning of 1940 
total employment in the entire industry 
‘was 137,000. By the time the United States 
entered World War II, under impact of the 
defense program employment had risen to 
556,000. At the peak of World War II ac- 
tivity (December 1943) employment reached 
1.7 million. After the end of the war, of 
course, it dropped off sharply, and just 
before Korea (June 1950) had declined to 
149,000. Korea again gave impetus to the 
industry. By June 1952 employment was 
287,000--nearly double the level just 
prior to Korea. (See Table 1.) 


Expansion More or Less Even 
Geographically 


Largely as a result of the Navy's ob- 
jective of maintaining a healthy nucleus 
of shipbuilding throughout the country, 
the 2-year expansion in shipbuilding has 
been roughly proportionate in all regions. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total ship- 
building industry is on the Atlantic Coast; 
nearly one-fourth is on the Pacific Coast 
and most of the rest is on the Gulf. The 
distribution of Navy Yard employment, how- 
ever, differs somewhat; more than one- 
third is on the Pacific Coast and the rest 
is on the Atlantic Coast. This distribu- 
tion has varied only slightly during the 
past 2 years, as can be seen from Table 2. 


Little Growth Ahead 


When the Bureau of Employment Security 
surveyed the industry in June 1952, re- 
porting employers expected a 4.C percent 
increase that would bring employment to 
298,000 by the end of the year. Most of 
the increase was scheduled in private 
yards, where a rise from 152,000 in June 
to 160,000 in December was planned. In 
Navy Yards, on the other hand, the in- 
crease was expected to be only 2 percent, 
from 135,000 in June to 138,000 in 
December. 


The Navy's fiscal 1953 shipbuilding 
program is smaller than its 1952 program. 
Excluding landing craft (the 1953 program 
provides for 350), there were 113 new 
ships in the 1952 program as against 40 in 
the 1953 program. There were 198 ship 















Table 2: Geographic Distribution of Shipbuilding Employment 
(Excludes Private Boat Building) 1/ 
June 1950, January 1952 and June 1952 
Total Private Yards Navy Yards 
Thousands Percentage Thousands Percentage Thousands Percentage 
of Distribution of Distributjon of Distribution 
Workers |June Workers /|June | Jan. | June j Workers { June | Jan. | June 
June 1952 [1952 June 1952 11952 i 2 | 1950 June 1952] 1952 | 1952 | 1950 
All Regions | 266.7 00.0 100.0 131.4 00.0 {100.0 {100.0 135.3 {100.0 100.0 
North Atlantic 124.0 50.4 63.5 48.4 | 46.0 | 55.7 60.5 44.7 453 
South Atlantic 45.6 16.9 20.3 DeLee LO alee 9 25.3 18.7 21.8 
Gulf 21.8 6.9 21.8 Merale |f asioe |) Whe 0 0 O 
Pacific 62.1 21.2 12.6 9.6 | 12.0 9.0 49.5 36.6 32.9 
Great Lakes 8.3 1.6 8.3 6.3 8.3 3.2 0: | O (0) 
_ Inland 49 3.0 hoQ | 3.7] beO] 6.2 Gy asad 0 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics published data. 
The North Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: 
Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 


The Gulf region includes all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in the following States: 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 


Alabama, 


The Pacific region includes all yards in California, Oregon, and Washington. 


The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in the following States: 


Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Fennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
The Inland region includes all other yards. 


1/ Comparable data not available for boat building and repairing (SIC 3732). Boat Building (SIC 3732) includes 
only boats of "less than 5 gross tons"; in June 1952 its employment was 20,600. 


conversions authorized in 1952, as against 
4 in 1953. However, the 1953 program in- 
cludes construction of two major new 
vessels; one large aircraft carrier 
(CVB-60) of the Forrestal class and a 
second nuclear submarine. The Navy had 
originally asked for a larger shipbuilding 
program for 1953, but substantial parts of 
it were eliminated by Congress. The 
Forrestal-class aircraft carrier was re- 
stored only upon condition that all funds 
for its construction would be offset by the 
deletion of other ships in the program. 


Supply of Skilled Workers 
Depleted 


Shipbuilding's recent expansion simul- 
taneously with the growth of other muni- 
tions industries has virtually exhausted 
the supply of certain skilled workers. In 
June, 42 of the 63 yards reporting to the 
Bureau of Employment Security had diffi- 


culty obtaining some of the workers they 
needed. However, in only one instance was 
labor shortage reported to be delaying 
production. Many of the shortages were 
temporary--a need for a few skilled work- 
ers for a short time to complete some 
special job--and were frequently solved by 
overtime. 


Most of the recruitment difficulty was 
in skilled occupations not peculiar to the 
shipbuilding industry but used by other 
metalworking industries as well: machin- 
ists, toolmakers, sheetmetal workers, 
electricians, pipe coverers and insulators, 
patternmakers, boilermakers, welders, car- 
penters, crane operators, riveters, pipe- 
fitters. There was a smaller unsatisfied 
demand in occupations peculiar to the 
shipbuilding industry: boat builders, 
loftsmen, shipfitters, ship carpenters. 
The industry also suffered the same short- 
age of engineers and draftsmen (of various 
types) that is common to all industries. 





Some indication of the extent of labor 
stringency in the industry can be gained 
from the number of jobs for which workers 
are sought outside the locality of the 
yard. On August 6 public employment of- 
fices had clearance orders from the ship- 
building industry to recruit some 2,200 
workers outside the community where they 
were needed. Over half of these orders 
were for machinists, boilermakers, welders 
and pipefitters--all occupations also in 
demand by other industries; and 265 orders 
were for ship electricians and marine 
draftsmen. The orders originated in 13 
different States and came from areas of 
general labor adequacy as well as from 
areas of relatively tight labor supply. 


Hiring Standards Reasonable 


Apparently shipyards place no artifi- 
cial barriers in the way of recruitment; 
workers are hired on the basis of ability 
to perform the job. Navy Yards hire 
through Civil Service procedures except 
when Civil Service registers are ex- 
hausted; then they hire in the open 
market, using the usual channels--public 
employment offices, labor unions, news- 
paper advertising, and referral by 
present employees. Workers are acceptable 
from 18 to 62 years of age, and there are 
no age limits for veterans. In private 
yards the upper age limit is usually 50- 
55 years, but a fully qualified, highly 
skilled worker will almost always be 
hired regardless of age. 


Physical standards in both private 
and government yards are fairly high be- 
cause of the nature of the work. General- 
ly, women are hired only for office work; 
during World War II they were used ex- 
tensively in production jobs, but the 
need is not yet great enough to require 
this. In June, women constituted only 
5.5 percent of aggregate employment in 
yards reporting to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


The lack of fully qualified workers 
in some categories gives impetus to 
training. Formal apprenticeship programs 
operate in a number of yards. One yard 
has initiated a training program with the 
local Board of Education which is satis- 
factorily training men for shipfitting 
and arc welding. Another has formal 
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training within the yard in blue print 
reading, shipfitting and welding. Job 
breakdown and upgreding are also on the 
increase. 


High Turnover in Private 
Yards 


Quite understandably, turnover in Navy 
Yards is much lower than in private yards. 
The labor force in government yards is 
relatively stable, since operations are 
planned on a long-range basis and the yards 
are not subject to the same exigencies of 
variable workload as are private yards. In 
Navy Yards, separations are almost entirely 
voluntary quits and layoffs are almost nil. 
In private yards, on the other hand, much 
of the work is repair, which is unpredict- 
able. Workers are hired when a job begins 
and laid off when it is finished--which 
makes for a turnover rate much higher than 
in Navy Yards or in most other industries. 
The table below shows turnover rates during 
May in the shipbuilding industry as a whole 
and in private yards. 





Table 3: Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Shipbuilding 
May 1953 





Total 
Separations Quits Lay-offs Accessions 
Total Shipbuilding 
and Boat Building 1/ 6.2 3.4 2.3 Th 


Private Shipbuilding 
and Boat Building 2/ 10.9 5.2 Lek 14.3 





1/ Based upon Bureau of Employment Security reports for June 1952. 
2/ Bureau of Labor Statistics published data. 


While most yards have call-back lists, 
nevertheless, two-thirds of all workers 
hired by the industry during May were new 
workers. Well over a third of these new 
workers were hired through the public em- 
ployment offices, frequently through the 
clearance process or through specially 
arranged recruitment. 


Little Change in Hours 
or Earnings 


Nearly all of the yards covered by the 
BES survey scheduled a 40-hour workweek in 
June, with overtime as needed in individual 
departments or for individual workers. 
Only three of the reporting establishments 





scheduled more than 40 hours per week for 
the majority of their workers. There has 
been only slight variation in either hours 
or earnings over the past few months-- 
more change in boat building than in ship- 
building. 


Table 4: Hours and Earnings in Private Ship and Boat Yards 
April-June 1952 





Average Average Average 
Weekly Earnings Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings 
Ship- Boat Ship- Boat Ship- Boat 
bldg. bldg. bldg. bldg. bldg. bldg. 
Kpril 1952 $75.86 $63.28 40.5 39.5 $1.873 $1.602 
May 770k 66.33 41.0 41.2 1.879 1.610 
June 76.89 66.02 40.9 40.7 1.880 1.622 


: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Special Survey of Boat Yards 


On August 6, 7, and 15, 1952, a fact- 
finding panel appointed by the Surplus 
Manpower Committee, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, conducted public hearings to 
determine whether the application of De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4 has a major 
effect on the operation of the shipbuilding 
industry. The Department of Labor pre- 
sented testimony at these hearings. The 
decision of the Surplus Manpower Committee 
with respect to the shipbuilding industry, 
and the consequent "Notification to 
Department of Defense and General Services 
Administration" from the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Preliminary discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the Navy made it appear that 
builders of vessels under 165 feet in 
length would be more affected by Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 than would other 
yards. Accordingly, the material prepared 
by the Bureau of Employment Security gave 
special attention to yards building 
vessels under 165 feet in length. The 
"small boat industry" as defined for this 
purpose is estimated to employ approxi- 
mately 40,000 workers. 


At present, there are 3,600 workers 
engaged in building small boats (under 165 


feet) in private yards in Group IV 
areas 1/, and of these 1,200 are on 


government work. Thus, 7.5 percent of 
total small boat employment in private 
yards is in Group IV areas, and 3.0 per- 
cent is engaged on government work in 
Group IV areas. 





Table 5: Distribution of Employment in 
Private Yards Building Small 


Boats (under 165 ft.) 


(July 1952) 
Employment 
Total On Navy Work 
Total: all areas 40,000 4, ,800 
Outside of Group IV 
Areas 37,000 3,600 
Group IV Areas 3,000 1,200 


Ratio: Group I1V/ 
Total 25 25. 


Estimates derived from Navy, BLS, 
and BES data. 


Source: 





In order to measure the effect of De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4 on the small 
boat building industry, the Bureau of 
Employment Security collected reports (in 
the last week of July) from small boat 
builders in all Group IV labor market 
areas and on the West Coast. This special 
survey covered 176 establishments with 


aggregate employment of 10,314 in July 
1952. Changes in past employment and in 
future required employment for yards on the 
West Coast and in Group IV areas are 
summarized in Table 6, 


Whiie some boat yards reported in- 
creased employment because of seasonal in- 
fluences or some windfall of private con- 


K 


1/ The Bureau of Employment Security 


regularly classifies 178 major areas 
according to adequacy of labor supply 
as follows: 


I Areas of labor shortage. 
II Areas of balanced labor supply. 
III Areas of moderate labor surplus. 
IV Areas of substantial labor surplus. 
15 








(Photo Courtesy Tacoma News Tribune) 


Small Boats Also Contribute to Defense 


struction, most of the increase, both 
actual and contemplated, was accounted for 
by Government contracts. Any number of the 
small yards (many employed no more than two 
or three workers at the moment) hoped to 
obtain Government contracts. 


There was very little evidence of any 
recruitment difficulty among the 176 small 
boat yards from which reports were col- 


lected. The few reports of labor shortages 
were chiefly concentrated in the New York 
Labor Market Area. Even in this area, 

only 11 out of the 61 establishments re- 
ported any difficulty in obtaining all of 
the workers they needed. Shortages were 
very few in any one plant and were usually 
for such skills as ship carpenters, boat 
builders, machinists, and, in one instance, 
welders. 





Table 6: Employment and Requirements in Selected Boat Yards 


Change in Employment 
No. of Employment July '51- Jan.'52- 


Required Change 
May '52- in Employment 


Yards July 1952 July '52 July '52 July '52 July '52-Jan.! 
Group IV areas 86 3,000 f 38.2% ae - 1.4% - 7.7% 


West Coast ex- 
cluding 


Tacoma 1/ 90 7,300 


4119.56 455.0% 423.3% 


430.8% 


1/7 In July Tacoma was classified in Group IV. i 
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Communication Fourpment ManuracturINe 


Employment Rise Resumed 


S the "mother" of electronics the com-— 

munication equipment manufacturing in- 

dustry has in the past contributed 
strongly to the Nation's technological 
advancement and high standard of living. 
Currently, the industry produces such items 
as conventional radios, television sets, 
phonographs and phonograph records, tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment, alarm and 
signal devices, and defense-important radar. 
In store, however, are a number of develop- 
ments which promise to make profound changes 
in industry, business and home life. 


Gaining widespread recognition are the 
trade terms miniaturization, printed circuit 
and transistor--all of which make possible 
substantial reductions in the size of ordi- 
narily bulky electronic equipment. Already 
on the market or taking shape in laborato- 
ries are the portable television station-- 
the "walkie-lookie" which was used in re- 
cent political conventions; large screen 
television receivers requiring only half 
the space of current models; and electronic, 
motor-less airconditioning units. Through 
the use of new techniques, the industry be- 
lieves that the giant digital computer with 
thousands of vacuum tubes.controlling its 
"magic brain" operations may be reduced in 
size and become as widespread in use as are 
calaculating machines. 


Employment-wise, during the first half 
of 1952 the industry maintained the highest 
level of operation since the end of World 
War II. After dropping sharply to approxi- 
mately 314,000 in July 1951 as a result of 
a slump in TV sales, employment climbed for 


222774 O- 52 - 3 


8 consecutive months to the highest level 
in 7 years--reaching 367,000 in March 1952. 
Responsible for this extended uptrend, 
which coincidentally countered the indus- 
try's recent pattern of slack first calen- 
dar quarters, was the combined pressure of 
a pick-up in TV sales and an increase in 


defense orders. The peak, originally ex- 
pected in July because of anticipated de—- 
lays in translating defense orders into ac- 
tual production, was advanced to March as 
manufacturers eliminated production barriers 
and pushed defense output. 


THOUSANDS 
OF WORKERS 
EMPLOYMENT 


350 


300 





1950 1951 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1952 


A let-up in production during April and 
May resulted in a temporary decline in em- 
ployment-—~from the March high of 367,300 to 
364,000 in April and 363,200 in May. How- 
ever, by June the downtrend in both produc- 
tion and employment was reversed. While TV 
and radio production jumped 20 percent in a 
month's time, employment rose to 365,000--a 
gain of less than 1 percent. 
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SOURCE: Radio-TV Manufacturers Association 


In the past year, over-all employment 
in communications equipment jumped 40,000, 
or more than 10 percent. 
in the industry, manufacturing radios, TV, 
radar, and phonographs and accounting for 
two-thirds of the industry's working force, 
expanded employment by more than 15 percent. 
Telephone and telegraph equipment plants, 
with 15 percent of the industry's employ- 
ment, increased the number of persons on 
their payrolls 20 percent. Similarly, 
radio tube manufacturers hiked employment 
5 percent and producers of such items as 
alarm and signal devices expanded work 
force by 15 percent. Only one industry 
branch experienced an actual employment 
decline--phonograph record makers, with 2 
percent of the workers in the industry, 
dropped several hundred persons from its 
pay rosters. 


Employment Outlook Bright 


With more than a billion dollars in de- 
fense work on the books and a strong demand 
for TV sets developing as a result of the 
Federal Communications Commission approval 
of TV channels in new areas, communication 
equipment manufacturers view the second 
half of 1952 optimistically. The industry 
anticipates a jump in employment of 35,000, 


or 10 percent from June's 365,000 to 400,000 


in mid-December. In contrast with last 
year's experience, when one branch of the 
industry registered a drop, employment in- 
creases ranging between 6 and 14 percent are 
planned in each of the industry's five 
branches for the latter part of the year. 


Obviously with more than 60 percent of 
the industry's working force engaged in es-— 
sential activities, the demand for defense 
items is a pivotal influence in the indus-— 
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The largest branch 


try's production and employment. A down- 
ward revision in the aircraft program,which 
alone is a dominant factor in many plants 
manufacturing electronics, could spell the 
difference between the ability of manufac-— 
turers to crystallize expansion plans and 
the necessity of shelving these plans and 
actually instituting manpower cuts. 


Hiring Activity Stepped Up 


Reflecting the recent rise in employ- 
ment, accession activity was accelerated 
from an average of 3.5 percent in both 


April and May to 4.8 percent in June. Con- 


versely, the rate of separations dropped 
for two successive months to the lowest 
level in nearly two years-—-from 4.5 percent 
in April and 4.0 percent in May to 3.5 
percent in June. During last fall's strong 
employment build-up, accessions averaged 
6.6 percent per month, while separation ac- 
tivity proceeded at a rate of 4.5 percent. 
For comparative purposes separations in all 
durable goods industries averaged 4.0 per- 
cent in April and 4.1 percent in both May 
and June. Accessioning was conducted at a 
rate of 4.0 percent in both April and May, 
against 4.7 percent in June. 


RATE PER 
100 WORKERS 
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In the past 3 months quits (due largely 
to job-switching) have assumed an increas-— 
ingly important role in the separations 
picture. During April slightly less than 
60 percent of all separations were attribut- 
able to quits, compared with 63 percent in 
May and an estimated 66 percent in June. In 
contrast with this pattern, quits in all 


durable goods industries accounted for 54 


to 57 percent of all separations during 
the April to June period. 





Professional and Skilled Manpower 


Shortages Persist 

Although hiring in recent months has 
been lighter than during last fall, the in- 
dustry's manpower recruitment problems per- 
sist--particularly with respect to occupa- 
tions within the professional, technical or 
skilled categories. More than 40 percent 
of the firms reporting in the Bureau of En- 
ployment Security survey—-with two-thirds 
of the industry's employment in June--were 
experiencing difficulty in manning work 
positions. Corresponding proportions were 
4O percent of the plants and 70 percent of 
the employment at the end of last year, and 
50 percent of the plants with 75 percent of 
the employment in September 1951. 


The most critical occupational short- 
ages were: electrical, electronic, and 
mechanical engineers; draftsmen special- 
izing in electronic fields; tool designers; 
tool and die makers; machinists and machine 
tool operators. Shortages were not neces-— 
sarily limited to the highest skilled occu- 
pations—-assemblers, wirers, solderers, 
tester operators, typists, clerks, and 
stenographers also proved to be in short 


A high proportion of 
women are employed in 
semiskilled and un— 
skilled jobs in the 
industry. These young 
ladies are adept at 
completing frequency 
units for radio 
transmitters. 


supply. 
wers reported impeding production in fewer 
than a half-dozen firms. 


However, manpower stringencies 


To resolve these occupational shortages, 
members of the industry have attempted vir- 
tually every type of recruitment program—— 
Nation-wide clearance through public employ- 
ment office, national newspaper advertising 
campaigns, spot announcements on the radio, 
private employment agencies, contacts at 
schools and, of course, gate hiring and 
soliciting employee recommendations. One 
out of every five workers newly hired by 
reporting firms in May was placed on the 
job by a local employment office. On-the- 
job training continues as the industry's 
most potent means of securing a competent 
production staff. In addition to the cus— 
tomary training for new employees in semi- 
skilled jobs, the roster of firms offsring 
apprenticeship training in skilled trades 
is growing. 


Employment Concentrated in Few Areas 


In common with many other important 
industries, employment in communication 
equipment manufacturing is concentrated 
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Current Employment, Past and Anticipated Changes 
Electronics Producers in Selected Areas 
June 1951 to December 1952 






Area 








Total 5 Areas Mie y-gde gh 








Chicago 34, 614 
Philadelphia 27,049 
Boston 22,142 
Newark R205 
New York Lopys 


Source: 


in a relatively few areas. Nearly half 

of the working force of the industry is 
centered in five major metropolitan areas-- 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Newark, and 
New York. To highlight certain trends in 
employment, the table below focuses atten- 
tion upon the "electronics" complex—-the 
two industry branches, radio-TV-radar manu- 
facturing and radio tube production, which 
account for 80 percent of the entire indus- 
try's working force. Significantly the 
five-area group cuts across virtually every 
Bureau of Employment Security labor market 
classification—-from a balanced labor de- 
mand-supply relationship in Chicago, to 
moderate labor surpluses in Philadelphia, 
Newark and Boston, and a substantial labor 
surplus in New York. Almost without excep- 
tion, the employment pattern has been one 
of expansion in the past 12 months and of 
anticipated further increases for the re- 
mainder of the current year. The largest 
proportional increase since last June was 
recorded in New York--a gain of more than 
33 percent, while the strongest expansion 
program is projected in Boston, where elec-— 
tronics producers plan to increase staff by 
20 percent. 


Inclusion of employment in the other 
three industry branches would increase the 
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total working force indicated for the five 
areas in the table by another 50,000-~pri- 
marily because of even more concentrated 
numbers of telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment workers in Chicago and Newark. 


Hours, Barnings on Upswing Again 

After 5 months of gradual declines, 
average earnings and the length of the 
workweek started upward again in May. The 
cut in working hours was attributable to 
the activation of additional shifts. Pre- 
liminary data released by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics set the weekly hours worked 
by production employees in the comminica-— 
tion equipment industry at 40.6 hours in 
May, an increase of .3 hours from April but 
1.4 hours below last November's 42.0. 


Significantly while the industry's 
leading branch--radio-TV-radar manufactur-— 
ing, with two-thirds of the employment in 
the entire industry—-worked an average 40.1 
hours, the telephone-telegraph equipment 
branch maintained an average of 43.9 hours. 
The average workweek for production workers 





in combined durable goods manufacturing 
stood at 41.1 hours in May. 


Weekly earnings for production workers 
in the industry averaged $64.96 in May 
against $63.75 in April and $65.02 in No- 
vember. Hourly earnings reached $1.60 in 
May, compared with $1.50 in April and $1.55 
in November. May averages for the radio- 
TV-radar branch were $1.52 per hour, and 


$60.87 per week, while telephone-telegraph 
equipment producers averaged $1.88 per hour 
and $82.71 per week. The relatively lw 
level of earnings in the radio-television- 
radar branch is attributable to the high 
proportion of women employed in semi- and 
unskilled jobs in the industry. For com- 
parative purposes, production workers in 
all durable industries earned an average 
$1.75 per hour and $71.72 per week. 


Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers 
or Non-Supervisory Employees in 
All Durable Manufacturing and Selective Communication Equipment Industry 


May 


Average weekly earnings 
All durable goods 
All communications 
equipment 
Radio-TV-radar 
Telephone-telegraph 


Average weekly hours 
All durable goods 
All communication 
equipment 
Radio-TV-radar 
Tele phone—telegraph 


Average hourly earnings 
All durable goods 
All communication 
equi pment 
Radio-TV-radar 
Telephone-telegraph 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


April March | February |January 





1952 1951 


May 


$72.15 | $69.60 
65.35 
61.4 
82.19 


61.05 
57-41 
76 85 


41.8 


41.0 
40.2 
43.2 





$ 1.67 


1.49 
1.43 
1.78 
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rospects for 1952 total crop production, 
y AP of August 1, continued good despite 
the serious drought which developed in 
parts of the country. As of July 1, before 
the full effects of the drought could be ac- 
curately gauged, it was estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics that the 
total crop production would not only exceed 
that of 1951, but that it would be the sec-— 
ond largest on record, exceeded only by the 
all-time high of 1948. Drought conditions, 
however, continued with increasingly seri- 
ous effects during most of July, reducing 
substantially the prospects for many crops, 
especially corn, hay, tobacco, sweet pota- 
toes, deciduous fruit and mid-summer vege-— 
tables. Losses dus to the drought were 
partially offset by improvement in the pros- 
pects for wheat, barley, flax seed, dry 
beans, sugar beets and sugar cane. As of 
August 1, it appeared that the 1952 total 
crop production would be the third highest 
on record, larger than any other years ex- 
cept 1948 and 1949. 


To help bring to fruition this near- 
record crop, there were about 11 million 
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workers on farms during the latter part of 
July, according to the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics. About 7.7 million were 
family workers and 3.3 million were hired 
workers. For the country as a whole, there 
were 4 percent fewer people working on 
farms in late July than a year earlier. 
Thus the long-term downward trend of agri- 
cultural employment was continued although 
the drop was larger than usual. At a time 
when a small increase is normally expected, 
employment decreased slightly from late 
Juné to late July. 


Farm Labor Needs Lessened by Drought 


The principal factor, other than the 
normal seasonal variation, which affected 
farm employment during July was the drought 
condition which developed during June and 
continued through July. The dry hot weather 
was excellent for hay and grain harvesting. 
These activities were completed quickly and 
with a more efficient use of fewer workers 
than is possible when operations have to be 
rushed between wet spells. Likewise, in 
field crops, such as vegetables and tobacco, 





the dry weather discouraged the growth of 
weeds, lessened the need for cultivation 
and advanced tne date when the crop could 
be "laid-by." This reduced the amount of 
labor which was necessary to bring the crop 
through to the harvest. Moreover, the hot 
dry weather reduced the volume of drought- 
affected crops, such as hay, vegetables and 
tobacco to the extent that fewer workers 
would be needed to complete the harvests. 


As the total crop prospect held up well 
during July in spite of the serious drought, 
the total demand for seasonal farm labor 
also remained relatively constant during 
July. Reports received from 310 public em- 
ployment offices in 32 States indicated a 
smaller than usual rise in seasonal worker 
employment of less than 1 percent, from 
760,700 in the first half to 767,500 in 
the second half of the month. A gain of 
23 percent in the employment of seasonal 
farm workers was recorded in the Eastern 
Seaboard States as vegetable, truck crop, 
and tobacco harvests were getting under way 
from the Carolinas to New York. The 23 per- 
cent enployment gain in the Eastem Sea- 
board States and the more moderate rise of 
about 5 percent in the North Central and 
South Central States during July was large- 
ly offset by a seasonal decline of about 10 
percent in the Western States as cotton was 
"laid—by" and other early summer activities 
were nearing completion. 


Start of Cotton Harvest Boosts 
Number of Foreign Workers 


The employment of out-cf-country work- 
ers in seasonal farm activities rose 10 per- 
cent during July. The principal factor in 
this large increase in out-of-country work- 
ers was the sharp rise in employment of 
Mexican nationals in Texas, from 23,976 dur- 
ing the first half to 37,073 during the sec- 
ond half of July. Here the onset of the 
cotton harvest and its advance northward 
created a demand for pickers which could 
not be filled solely from domestic sources. 
Mexican contract laborers were imported in 
sufficient numbers to meet the need. In 
the Eastern Seaboard, North Central and Far 
Western areas, the out-cf-country workers 
followed the "all-workers" pattern. 


The principal farm activities in most 
parts of the country during July were har- 
vesting operations. The wheat harvest was 


under way in a large part of the wheat belt. 
Cotton was being picked in the earlier 


areas. Hay-making was under way in most 
parts of the country. Vegetables of one 
kind or another were also being harvested 
in practically all parts of the land. Early 
varieties of apples and peaches were being 
picked in northern areas. Tobacco was be- 
ing harvested in most tobacco areas. Farm 
work made excellent progress during July, 
as the generally hot, dry weather facili- 
tated harvesting operations and reduced the 
need for workers for other activities. 


Farm Placement Lowered by Drought 


Placements of agricultural workers by 
local employment offices in July fell off 
sharply to 906,000, 39 percent under the 
number for June and 42 percent under the 
number for July 1951. This sharp drop was 
accounted for principally by a slump in 
placements on cotton farms from 868,000 in 
June to 245,000 in July 1952. Although 
cotton harvesting had started in the south- 
ern areas of Texas, resulting in a rise in 
the employment of Mexicam nationals. This 
crop, in the main, was relatively inactive 
as the drought reduced the need for culti- 
veting and in most areas cotton was "laid- 
by." There was also a significant drop in 
placements on vegetable farms from 265,000 
to 218,000. These declines in farm place- 
ments are indicative of decreased over-all 
employment in cotton and vegetable farming 
activities during July, due to some extent 
to normal seasonal factors, but to a larger 
deeree to the effects of the drought. 


a ne eee 


and July 1951, by Type of 
Farming Activity 


(thousands of placements) 








Type of Farming June July July 
Activity 1952 1952 1951 
All Activities aie itsy 906 LEE eS 

Cotton 868 245 882 
Fruit and tree-—nut 22h Pacis) 218 
Vegetables 265 218 238 
Grain 30 65 57 
General 41 py 47 
Tobacco 4k 47 28 
Other 52 39 41 








Survey of Current Local Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Job Openings Down from a Year Ago 


JOBS which could not The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
be filled locally and tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 


security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 


for which public em- 
ployment offices were or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 


th ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
recruiting outside the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 











their respective a- ment services. 

reas or States num- 

bered 48,918 during a downward trend since the bi-weekly pe- 
August 6-19, 1952. riod ending May 30, 1951 when there were 


This was some 13,500 some 65,000 jobs in clearance, This was 
jobs or 21.5 percent below the level of the| the highest point reached since the be- 


same period a year ago, Although there ginning of the Korean incident, The fol- 
have been some bi-weekly fluctuations, the | lowing chart shows the trend in clearance 
number of openings in clearance has shown job openings since August 9, 1950: 






Trend in Clearance Job Openings 


August 9, 1950 - August 9, 1952 






SOURCE: Bureau of Employment Security 
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CHANGES? JULY LO. AUGUST 
(in millions) 





EMPLOYMENT 








UNEMPLOYMENT 





INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Based on sample week containing 8th of month. 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Employment Security. 


LABOR MARKET Keyno/es 





THE civilian labor force declined 200,000 between 
July and August to a level of 64 million, the lowest 
August level since Korea. Seasonal movements, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, were responsible for the drop, 
At 64 million, the civilian labor force this August was 
200,000 below that of August 1951 and 900,000 below 
that of August 1950. ; 


Total employment rose slightly in August to 62.4 mil- 
lion as employment in agriculture dropped 600,000 
and nonagricultural employment increased by 800,000. 
Despite the rise, total employment in August of this 
year was nearly 300,000 below that of August 1951. 
Agricultural employment, at 7 million in August, was 
700,000 below that of last August. Nonagricultural 
employment, at 55.4 million, was up 400,000 over the 
year. 


A resumption of employment in the steel-using indus- 
tries and the continued seasonal increase in other in- 
dustries resulted in a decline in unemployment of 
300,000 between July and August. During the sample 
week in August, 1.6 million workers were unemployed, 
the same number as in August 1951. August was the 
12th month since the end of World War II when unem- 
ployment has been down to 1.6 million--it has yet to 
pierce this apparent ‘‘floor.”’ 


Insured unemployment totaled 1,193,000 during the 
sample week in August, about the same level as in Ju- 
ly. Secondary effects of the steel strike, particularly 
in the automobile industry, somewhat more than off- 
set normal seasonal declines. While insured unem- 
ployment continued to represent 3.4 percent of aver- 
age monthly covered employment, the same propor- 
tion as in July, unemployment in Michigan jumped 
from 4.3 percent to 10.2 percent. The proportion un- 
employed in Rhode Island, West Virginia and New 
Hampshire, which were the three heaviest States in 
July, declined in August dropping from 8.3 percent to 
6.2 percent for Rhode Island; 6.4 percent to 5.9 per- 
cent for West Virginia; and 6.0 percent to 4.6 percent 
for New Hampshire. 
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LABOR MARKET Keysro/ 


APID recovery from the effects of the 

‘steel strike keynoted the labor mar- 

kets of August and early September. 
Ore shipments resumed immediately as 
some 275 vessels of the Great Lakes Fleet 
sought to build up ore stock piles fora 
busy winter. Steel production rose rap- 
idly from about 13 percent of capacity dur- 
ing the strike to 45 percent of capacity in 
the first week after settlement and to 100.5 
percent of capacity by the end of August. 


Prestrike production was approximately 
102 percent of capacity. 


Steel inventories dropped during the strike 
period from approximately 18 million tons 
on June 2, to about 8 million tons at the 
end of the strike, exclusive of warehouse 
inventories--fourteen million tons is con- 
sidered to be ample inventory now. Ac- 
cording to ‘‘Iron Age,’’ it is anticipated 
that this level will be reached by the end 
of the first half of next year. Until that 
time consumers of some types of steel 
may live hand-to-mouth--although pro- 
duction and employment are not likely to 
be adversely affected. NPA moved to ease 
inventory imbalances by permitting steel- 
using manufacturers to acquire more used 
steel, foreign steel, and ‘‘conversion”’ 
steel. 


Automobile production, which struck a 

low of about 18,800 cars and trucks during 
the week ending August 2, picked up mo- 
mentum and reached a level! of 117,300 
vehicles during the week ending August 30. 
Average weekly output in June was about 
118,000. 


By mid-August heavy rains had broken 
the drought in most agricultural States 
but not before all or parts of some 17 
States were declared ‘‘drought disaster 
areas.’’ Crops most affected include corn 





and other feed grains, hay and cotton. 
Current prospects are that losses will be 
less than originally estimated and that to- 
tal crop production this year will be the 
third largest in history--exceeded only 
by those of 1948 and 1949. 


Gross National Product rose to an annual 
rate of $343 billion in the second quarter 
of 1952 as compared to a $339.5 billion 
rate in the first quarter, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Most of the 
rise represented a larger physical volume 
.of production, and the largest increase 
was in national security expenditures. 
Although the steel strike began June 2 the 
effect of the work stoppage on the quarter- 
ly figures was small. 


Personal consumption expenditures and 
personal income also rose during the quar- 
ter. Expenditures rose to $215 billion 

(at a seasonally adjusted annual rate) from 
$213 billion in the opening quarter of the 
year. Since consumer prices averaged 
about the same in both quarters the rise 
reflected an increase in the real flow of 
goods and services. Personal income re- 
ceipts from all sources rose from an an- 
nual rate of $263 billion in the first quar- 
ter to $264.5 billion in the second quarter. 


The payroll flow in private industry re- 
mained stable between the two quarters as 
work stoppages in a number of industries 
retarded a rising trend. 


The direct wage loss involved in disputes 
in such industries as steel, communica- 

tions, construction, petroleum, and lum- 

bering amounted to roughly $350 million 
during the quarter or to $1.5 billion when 
expressed as an annual rate. 


Disposable personal income rose from 
$230.5 billion in the first quarter to $231.5 
billion in the second quarter (annual 
rates). 


Reviewing estimates of Federal expendi- 
tures and receipts for the current fiscal 
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year, in the light of congressional appropriations and present plans, the Pres- 


‘ident forecast Federal outlays of $79 billion. Government receipts were es- 


timated at $68.7 billion, indicating a deficit of $10.3 billion for the fiscal 
year. This deficit is $4.1 billion lower than that predicted last January--a re- 
duction which stems principally from lower estimates of expenditures. 


Expenditures for military services and foreign military assistance (exclud- 
ing atomic energy and foreign economic aid) are now estimated at $52.9 bil- 
lion for this fiscal year as compared with a January estimate of $59.2 billion, 
and an actual expenditure of $41.3 billion in the fiscal year ending last 

June 30. 





A number of developments indicated a general easing of metal supplies. Con- 
trols over copper and aluminum were eased. A new ‘‘automatic’’ allotment 
procedure was announced to take effect January 1, which will sharply reduce 
the number of firms that must apply for steel, copper and aluminum rations. 
DPA reclassified copper, aluminum and magnesium as metals ‘‘in approxi- 
mate balance with defense and essential civilian demands’’--they had former- 
ly been listed ‘‘in short supply.”’ 


A ‘‘memorial’’ work stoppage of 10 days--five working days plus weekends 
and Labor Day--was observed by the United Mine Workers. Earlier the Union 
filed notice of the forthcoming termination of the work contract of some 
447,000 soft coal workers and 100,000 hard coal workers. The announcement 
was generally accepted as presaging new contract negotiations involving high- 
er wages and higher production royalties. 


Industrial production dropped in July but recovered in August, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. For the month of July over-all output totaled 191 
percent of the 1935-39 average, a decline of 12 percentage points from the 
June level and 21 percentage points below the output level of July 1951. The 
decline was due primarily to the effects of the steel dispute. Recovery in 
August was rapid and present estimates are that the figures--when they are 
in--will show an output of some 210 percent of the base period. 


Housing starts held strong in July when 104,000 new permanent nonfarm dwell- 
ing units were put under construction, according to the BLS. A small increase 
in private housing was more than offset by a drop in public units resulting in 
an overall decline of 2,000 from June. Nevertheless, the July total was 13,500 
units higher than a year ago and was the largest for any July excepting that of 
1950--whici totaled an astounding 144,400 starts. 


On a seasonally adjusted basis housing starts in July were at an annual rate 
of 1,088,000 as compared with a June annual rate of 1,063,000. If the season- 
ally adjusted annual rate for August remains under 1,200,000--as it surely 
will--credit controls on residential construction will be relaxed on October 1 
in accordance with the amended Defense Production Act. 


Home construction in critical defense areas is apparently booming--but the 
houses being built are not of the type ‘‘programmed,"’ that is by size, type, 
price and rental. A survey of 21 critical defense housing areas showed pri- 





vate housing authorized by building permits to have risen 40 percent during 
the first six months of this year over the same period in195l. For the Na- 
tion as a whole, private housing volume during the first half of the year was 
about the same as last year. However, only about 15 percent of the total units 
called for under the defense housing program have been started in these areas 
and they account for only about 10 percent of all the home building permits 
issued in these areas since they were designated as critical. 


Manufacturing employment in July totaled 15.1 million, a decline of nearly 
400,000 from June, according to the BLS. As compared with July of last year, 


manufacturing employment was down 700,000--mostly because of the steel 
strike. All of the 400,000 decline between June and July occurred in the dura- 
ble goods group--principally in the transportation equipment industry where 
large layoffs in the automobile industry resulted from shortages of steel. Em- 
ployment in nondurable goods rose by 55,000 as a seasonal increase in food 
manufacturing more than offset small scattered declines in other industries. 


Vacation shutdowns and shorter workweeks resulting from steel shortages 
reduced the average workweek of production workers in manufacturing by 
one-half hour between mid-June and mid-July. According to the BLS the av- 
erage workweek in July was 39.9 hours as compared with 40.4 hours in June 
and 40.2 hours in July of last year. Accompanying the decline in hours was a 
drop in average weekly earnings of $1.14 to $65.84. 


The cost of living hit another new high in July when the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex of the BLS rose 0.6 percent to 190.8 percent of the 1939 average. The ma- 
jor increase over the month occurred in the food group which rose 1.5 percent 
as egg prices increased 23 percent. Rises also occurred in most other cate- 

gories excepting apparel and house furnishings. 


As a result of the rise in prices over the last three months about 1 million 
workers in the automobile, aircraft and farm equipment industries received 
wage increases of 3¢ an hour. These workers, whose contracts include esca- 


lator clauses, received a wage increase of 3¢ an hour in March, a cut of 1¢ an 
hour in June, and a raise of 3¢ in September, for a net gain of 5¢ an hour so 
far this year. 


The cost of living is apparently still rising. Retail food prices are reported 
by the BLS as having risen nearly 1 percent by mid-August, indicating that the 
total CPI for August will probably be above that for July. 


Wholesale prices moved in a narrow range during August, according to the 
Weekly Price Index of the BLS. Over the month the wholesale prices of all 
commodities rose from 111.7 percent of the 1947-49 base to 111.9 percent. Spot 
market prices, as measured by the BLS daily index, have remained stable 
since early June, ranging within less than 1 percent. The net stability, how- 
ever, has been the result of balancing of some large price increases and de- 
creases for individual commodities. 
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Among Couered Workers 


New Unemployment Drops Sharply in August 


EFLECTING a sharp drop in layoffs 
RR. well as recalls to work in mining 

and in metal-using industries follow- 
-ing the settlement of the steel dispute, 
claims for State unemployment insurance 
showed a substantial decline between July 
and August 1952. According to preliminary 
claims data for the 4 weeks ending Au- 
gust 30, the average weekly volume of ini- 
tial claims representing new unemploy- 


ment dropped by nearly one-half to 167,700. 


However, weeks of unemployment claimed 
(representing continued unemployment) 
showed only a small relative decline-- 
down 6 percent to 1,101,200. Weekly data 
for July and August are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 

Week ended claims unemployment 
July 5 353,600 949,800 
IZ 334.600 1,080,700 
19 374,400 1,207,800 
26 312,400 L229, 100 
August 2 265,600 1,382,000 
9 207,400 1,262,700 
16 179,300 P5473; E60 
23 138,100 1,043,400 
30 126,300 869,200 

Weekly averages 

July 329,700 1,170,400 
August 167,700 1,101,200 


While layoffs and initial claims dropped 
sharply immediately following the settle- 
ment of the steel dispute on July 26, the 
resumption of production and the recall of 
workers affected by the strike in many in- 


stances was gradual. As a result, many of 
the workers affected were still unemployed 
and filing continued claims during the lat- 
ter part of August. Although the decline 

in the weekly average of weeks claimed be- 
tween July and August was relatively small, 
there was a sharp drop within the month 

of August--from nearly 1.4 million during 
the week ended August 2 (the highest since 
early January) to 869,000 during the week 
ended August 30,1952. This was the low- 
est volume for any week in August since 
1945. Moreover, the 126,300 initial claims 
filed during the last week of the month 
were the smallest number for any week 
since September 1950. At the end of Aug- 
ust initial claims had dropped to or below 
pre-strike levels in the ll States experi- 
encing the greatest impact of the steel 
dispute--Alabama, California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. In four of these States how- 
ever--Alabama, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin-~weeks claimed at the end of 
August were still above the levels pre- 
vailing during the first week in June. 


A tapering off of plant shutdowns for vaca- 
tion periods, and the reopening of plants 
following such shutdowns also contributed 
to the decline in claims during August. 
Seasonal demands for workers in food pro- 
cessing, and improvements in the garment 
and textile industries reduced the load in 
many areas. 


During the week ended August 9, 1952, in- 
sured unemployment represented 3.4 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed 

during an average month in calendar year 
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1951. The August percentage was the same 
as for the comparable week in the preced- 
ing month but was somewhat above the 3.0 
percent in August a year ago. It Should be 
noted that these percentages do not always 
reflect the full extent of unemployment 
among workers previously employed in 
covered industries because of claimants 
who have exhausted benefit rights and are 
no longer filing claims. 


Altogether, 23 States experienced a re- 
duction in their insured unemployment per- 
centages between July and August, while 
seven States showed no change. Moreover, 
only four States experienced either an in- 
crease or decrease in their unemployment 
percentages which amounted to a full per- 


centage point or more. In Michigan the 
unemployment percentage rose from 4.3 
to 10.2 (the highest in the Nation) while the 
percentages in New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, and Rhode Island declined from 
6.0 to 4.6, 4.6 to 3.0, and 8.3 to 6.2, re- 
spectively. Other percentages of more 
than 5.0 were 5.9 in West Virginia, 5.4 in 
Alabama, and 5.3 in Kentucky, while in 
Florida, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Vermont, 
they ranged from 4.0 to 4.9. At the other 
end of the scale were the District of Co- 
lumbia, and seven States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River with unemployment percent- 
age's of lessithan,].0,. Except forthe: 3-2 
in Louisiana, all of the western States 

had percentages of less than 3.0. 





TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 
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The number of job openings in clearance 
in August was roughly 2,540, or 4,9 per- 
cent, below that of the previous month, 


The largest absolute change between July 
and August occurred in the skilled and 
professional and managerial categories, 
Hard-to-fill openings in the skilled cate- 
gory decreased by 1,298 jobs or 6.2 per- 
cent. Circumstances causing heavy layoffs 
in steel-using industries may have in- 
fluenced the drop in the number of clear- 
ance orders for additional skilled work- 
ers, Furthermore, it may be that the 
stretch-out of certain facets of the de- 
fense mobilization program is being re- 
flected in a deceleration of demand for 
these workers, This latter point may also 
partly explain the decline of 775 job 
openings in the professional and manage— 
rial group. The clerical and sales serv- 
ice categories also declined by 556 jobs 
or 14,1 percent and 281 jobs or 20.5 per- 
cent, respectively, There was practically 
no change in the number of job openings 
in the semiskilled group between the two 
months, but there was a relatively sig- 
nificant increase in the unskilled cate— 
gory. Changes in number of job openings 
in major nonagricultural groups between 
July 9 and August 6 are shown below? 


“Number of Openings 
in Clearance 














Occupational Group July 9 August 6 _ Net Change 
Non-F. 1952 1952 Number Percent 
TOTAL 51,439 45912 -=2,527. = 4.9 

Professional and 

Managerial 10,872 LOSO9 Faerie O meee ec 

Clerical and Sales 4,023 3,457 - 566 —-14,1 

Service 1,368 1,087 -281 -20,5 

Skilled 20,964 19,666 -1,298 - 6,2 

Semiskilled fo 721 135740 ee ee Ona) <2 

Unskilled 1,481 1,865 4 384 425.9 

Cle ce Ope for M s ed Work- 

ers De ad but De for Plumbers, Ga 

Fitters and Steamfitters Increased 


Despite the decline from the previous 
month, clearance openings for skilled work- 
ers remained higher than for any other 
occupational group. There were 19,666 
jobs in clearance--approximately 40 per- 
cent of the total number of openings for 
all groups. Orders for machinists consti- 


tuted the largest number of openings-— 
3,338 in 47 States, a decline of 235 jobs 
from the previous month, Pennsylvania, 
California, District of Columbia, Ohio, 

and Illinois accounted for 43,2 percent 

of the number of openings for this occupa- 
tion, The next largest concentration of 
openings was for machine shop and related 
occupations, n,e.c,--2,847, a decline of 
191 jobs from last month, Four States, 
Connecticut, Ohio, New Jersey and New York 
accounted for 56,7 percent of the openings 
with the remainder spread over 21 other 
States, There was also a sizeable demand 
for toolmakers, die sinkers, and setters— 
2,208 openings in 30 States, However, this 
represented a decline of 428 jobs from last 
month's total, The other occupations in 
which a substantial number of openings were 
placed in clearance were occupations in 
puilding of aircraft, n,e.c. and pattern 
and model makers (except paper). These 
jobs together with those mentioned above 
accounted for about 55 percent of the to- 
tal number of job openings in the entire 
occupational group. 


There was a significant increase in the 
demand for plumbers, gas fitters and steam 
fitters, Job openings for this occupation 
numbered 728, an increase of 168.6 percent 
or 457 jobs over last month's level. Ap- 
proximately 48,4 percent of the openings 
were in South Carolina, the majority com- 
ing from the Aiken labor market area, De- 
mand for carpenters also increased as re- 
flected by an increase of 183 openings 
since last month, Four States, California, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland 
accounted far 58,2 percent of the openings 
for this occupation with the remainder 
distributed over 19 States, 


The second largest number of openings, 
roughly a fourth of the total number for 
all groups, was concentrated in the semi- 
skilled group. As has been stated before, 
there was practically no change in the 
over-all total for the group since last 
month, the increase of 9 openings being 
insignificant, Similar to last month, de- 
wand for lumbermen, raftsmen and wood- 
choppers was 65 percent of the total open- 
ings for workers in this group. Maine and 
New Hampshire again accounted for 86.1 
percent of these openings, The number of 
openings in occupations in building of 
aircraft, n,e,c,--1,450—-reflected an in- 
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crease of 20 jobs since last month, Job 
orders for these occupations accounted for 
11.3 percent of the total number of open- 
ings for the occupation group, There was 
a decline of 129 jobs from last month in 
machine shop and related occupations,n.e.c. 
During the bi-weekly period July 9-22, 
openings in these occupations had declined 
31.3 percent from the June 11 level, and 
this month, the decline was 16,5 percent 
from the July 9th level, 


The third largest number of job openings 
in clearance was in the professional and 
managerial group, This group accounted 
for about one-fifth of the total number of 
openings for all groups. Demand was con- 
centrated in the following occupations: 
Engineers (mechanical, electrical, civil, 
industrial, and chemical)--4,236, a decline 
of 201 jobs from last month; draftsmen— 
2,874, an increase of 84 jobs; and trained 
nurses-~844, a decline of 21 jobs, 


The demand for stenographers and typists 
accounted for 68.9 percent of all clearance 
openings within the clerical and sales 
group, This demand came from 40 States 
with 1,667 openings or 70.1 percent from 
Illinois, District of Columbia, Missouri, 
and Ohio, However, the number of hard-to- 
fill openings for stenographers and typists 
declined by 538 jobs or 18.4 percent since 
last month, For the past three months, the 
number of clearance openings for stenogra- 


phers and typists has been steadily decreas- 


ing. 


Job 0 i be F 
Ejther by Men or Women 


Of the total mumber of job openings, 7.6 
percent were specific requests for women 


workers. 


The majority of such job openings 
were in the clerical and sales and profes— 


sional and managerial groups. These open- 
ings accounted for 71,6 percent of the re- 
quests that specifically denoted women 
workers, 


There was also a substantial number of job 
orders that could be filled by either men 
or women—-approximately 8.5 percent of the 
total number of all job openings, Again, 
the greater number of such openings was in 
professional and managerial group which 
accounted for 45,8 percent and the clerical 
and sales group with 30,5 percent of all 
job openings which could be filled without 
regard to sex, 


Occupations for which women were specifi- 
cally requested or which may be filled by 
either men or women varied considerably, 
Openings for nurses constituted the majority 
of orders, There was also a large number 
of openings for various types of engineers 
and draftsmen which would accept women 
applicants, A considerable number of open- 
ings were for women grade school teachers, 
A few orders were for high school teachers, 
either men or women, and a goodly number 

of these were for persons trained in music, 


Demand for women social workers accounted 


_for a sizeable number of openings, In 


addition, there were orders in clearance 
for women dietitians, occupational and 
physical therapists, medical technicians, 
physicists and chemists, There were very 
few orders for women workers in the 
skilled categories, Those that appeared 
were for weavers, knitters and upholster— 
ers, Within the unskilled category, job 
openings specifying women or either men 
or women constituted 6 percent of the to- 


Distribution of Job Openings 


Total number of & of Men Women Men or 
Job Orders in Total Wome 

Each Group Job of of d of 

0 Grou August 6, 1952 Orders Group Grow 

TOTAL 48,912 100.0 893 7.6 8.5 
Professional and Managerial 10,097 100.0 71,5 ‘heat 18.8 
Clerical and Sales 3,457 100.0 14,4 48 .9 36.7 
Service 1,087 100.0 44.7 39.3 16,0 
Skilled 19,666 100.0 97.0 0.3 oat 
Semiskilled 12,740 100.0 97.0 4.0 meU 
Unskilled 1,865 100.0 95,5 2.9 1,6 
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tal number of openings for this occupa- 


tional group, 


The largest number of open- 


ings were for sewing machine operators or 


related occupations in textiles, 


The percent distribution of job openings 
for August 6, 1952 by men, women and men 
or women by each nonagricultural occupa- 
tional group is shown in the table on 


the preceding page. 


The following table shows the number of 
clearance openings for selected occupa- 
tional fields on the August 8, 1951 and 
the August 6, 1952 State Job Inventories: 


SELECTED LOCAL SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS 1/ 


Summary of State Inventories of Job 


Openings Placed in Clearance 


No. of Clearance 


Occupation 


TOTAL (all groups) 62,525 
PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 11, 72 


Accountants & Auditors lll 
Authors, Editors and 

Reporters 55 
Chemists ye) 


Engineers, Metallurgical 
and Metallurgists 


Engineers, Chemical 148 
Engineers, Civil 71 
Engineers, Electrical 1,555 
Engineers, Industrial 598 
Engineers, Mechanical 2,566 
Physicians & Surgeons 1 
Social and Welfare 

Workers 166 
Teachers, Primary School 

and Kindergarten 28 
Teachers (Secondary School) 

and Principals l2 
Teachers and Instructors, 

MeSeCe 588 
Trained Nurses 716 


Natural Scientists ,n.e.c. 151 
Professional Occupations, 


NeOeSe 105 
Aviators 36 
Draftsmen 2,87k, 


Openings 
8/8/51 8/6/ oe 


18,912 


10,097 


NO. of Clearance 


Openings 
Occupation 8/18/51 ~—«8/ 6) es 3 
Laboratory Tecimicians 

and Assistants 255 219 
Semiprofessional Occu- 

pations, NeGele. heh, hhe 
Inspectors Managerial 

and Official oy 63 
Ship Captains, Mates, 

Pilots and Engineers 359 835 
Managers and Officials, 

Ne oCe oh 150 
Other Th, 597 
CLERICAL AND SALES 6,659 5 yh457 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers 

(Except Bank Cashiers ) 135 201 
Bookkeeping Machine 

Operators 10 ol 
Clerks (General Office) 27 58 
Office Machine Operators 233 156 
Secretaries 61 55 
Statistical Clerks and 

Compilers 6 209 
Stenographers and Typists 5,180 2,082 
Salesmen, Insurance 75 67 
Salespersons 58 102 
Other 574 173 
SERVICE 2 pli 1,087 
SKILLED 20,950 19,666 
Weavers, Textile 132 267 
Loom Fixers 51 5h 
Upholsterers 55 55 
Compositors and Type=- 

setters 31 55 
Occupations in Production 

of Industrial Chemicals 106 66 
Occup. in Mfge of Clocks, 

Watches, Jewelry and 

Articles of Precious 

Metals, n.e.ce. 12 60 
Machinists 3485 3,358 
Toolmakers and Die Sinkers, 

and Setters 1,410 2,208 
Machine Shop and Related 

Occupations, n.e.G. 2,637 2,87 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths 

and Sheet Metal Workers 789 630 
Molders 53h. 16h, 
Boilermakers 15h, 135 
Structural and Ornamental 

Metal Workers 79 31,7 





No. of Clearance 
Openings 


Occupation oY ey OL o/ 6) 52) 


SKILLED-Conttd, 


Welders and Flame Cutters 

Blacksmiths, Forgemen and 
Hemme rmen 

Occup. in Mech, Treatment 
of Metals (Rolling, Stamp- 
ing, Forging, Pressing, 
etce), NeCeCe 

Electricians 

Oceup. in Mfr, Radios, 


IMS 
179 


Phonographs and Accessories 9, 
Occupations in Building of 

Aircraft, n.@.Ce 899 
Pattern and Model Makers 

(Except Paper) 9L9 
Miners and Mining Machine 

Operators 552 
Briok and Stone Masons and 

Tile Setters 558 
Carpenters 91,6 
Painters, Construction and 

Maintenance 2h7 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters 

and Steam Fitters 355 
Sailors and Deck Hands 

(Except U. S. Navy) 115 
Linemen and Servicemen 

Telegraph, Telephone and 

Power 198 
Millwrights 87 
Mechanics and Repairmen, . 

Railroad and Carshop 9h. 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

Airplane a5 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

Motor Vehicle 561 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

NeOoCo 899 
Tool Sharpeners and 

Dressers 134, 
Foremen, Mamfaoturing 147 
Other 1,550 
SEMIS KILLED 15,067 
Ocoupations in Mfr. of 

Knit Goods 60 
Occupations in Mfr, of 

Textiles, neele L8 
Occupations in Fabr, of 

Textile Products, neeece © 515 
Lumbermen, Raftsmen and 

Woodchoppers 2/ 10,800 
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Ocoupati on 
SEMIS KILLED=-Cont'd. 
Filers, Grinders, Buffers 


No. of Clearance 


Openings 
Wiest 067 


and Polishers (metal) 63 98 
Machine Shop and Related 

Occupations, ne@.Ce 1,080 65), 
Structural and Ornamental 

Metal Workers 90 55 
Occup. in Mech, Treat. of 

Metals (Rolling, Stamping, 

Forging, Pressing, etc.), 

NeOeCo 107 75 
Inter-Industry Metal Work- 

ing Occupations, nee.6~- 116 
Occupations in Mfr. of Misc. 

Elec. Equipe, ne@eSe 67 
Occupations in Building of 

Aircraft, n.e@eSe 510 1,450 
Teams ters 81 pn 
Attendants, Filling Sta- 

tions and Parking Lots 51 208 
Firemen Other Than Pro- 

cess Firemen 87 75 
Oilers of Machinery 81 55 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

NeeCe 76 66 
Other 1,566 790 
UNS KILLED 5491 1,865 
NeCeCe Occupation not elsewhere classified, 


Lgo 


Individual occupational fields (3- 
digit Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code groups) with a total 
of 50 or more openings on the State 
inventories are shown separately 
for the Professional and Managerial, 
Skilled, Semiskilled, and Clerical 
and Sales Groupse 

Generally, about 75 percent of the 
clearance openings in this category 
are continuously filled by Canadian 
workers, The remainder represent 
currently unfilled openings, How- 
ever, under existing arrangements, 
employers are legally obliged to 
make job openings filled by Cana- 
dian labor available to any quali- 
fied American workers seeking such 
employment. 
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USN The Veteran in the Job Market 











Employment of World War I! Veterans Down Slightly 


from All-time High Reached in June 


According to estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census 1/, employment among male 
World War II veterans in July edged 
slightly below the all-time peak reached 
in June--down 44,000 to 13,924,000--while 
the number unemployed showed a rise of 
72,000 to a level of 320,000. The slight 
over-all reduction in employment between 
June and July occurred primarily among 
veterans in farm jobs. Employment of 
veterans on farms, at 798,000, reflected 
a decline of 40,000 from the number in 
Jume and a reduction of 80,000 from the 
volume in July 1951. Veterans working in 
nonfarm jobs showed virtually no change 
from the all-time high reached in June, 
edging downward 4,000 to 13,126,000. As 
compared with July 1951, the number of 
veterans in nonfarm employment was up ap- 
proximately 446,000. 


The rise in unemployment among veter- 
ans in July represented the first in- 
crease since February and the number unem 
ployed exceeded the volumes in any month 
Since February. The increase in veteran 
wemployment was attributable in part to 
a seasonal decline in farm jobs and in 
part to the seasonal influx into the job 
market of student veterans and veterans 
who were recent graduates. Although un- 
employment among veterans was up markedly 
from the volume in the preceding month, 
it was not significantly different from 
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WA Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 

~ subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 


that in July a year ago. In the age 
group 20-44, 2.2 percent of all male WWII 
veterans in the civilian labor force in 
July 1952 were unemployed as compared 
with 2.5 percent of all male nonveterans. 


According to Census estimates, ap- 
proximately 350,000 veterans--28,000 (7.4 
percent) fewer than the number in June-- 
were not in the labor force in July. This 
represented a reduction of nearly one- 
third from the number a year ago. Ap- 
proximately 76,000 or one out of every 
five veterans not in the labor market 
this July were attending school full time. 
This was markedly below (three-fifths ) 
the number of such veterans attending 
school full time in duly last year. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


According to preliminary data from the 
Veterans Administration, approximately 
506,300 veterans were attending school at 
the end of July under the provisions of 
the GI Bill (P.L. 346). Although this 
was only slightly below the number in 
Juma, it represented a reduction of nearly 
two-fifths from the volumes in July 1951. 
Contrary to the situation last month when 
the decrease occurred among veterans 
attending institutions of higher learning 
as well as among those attending other 
schools, all of the decreases in July oo- 
curred among veterans attending schools 
other than colleges or universities. The 
nunber attending such schools declined 
53,700 between June and July, to 386,300, 
while the number of ex-servicemen attend- 
ing institutions of higher learning showed 
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a rise of nearly 37,000 to approximately 
120,000. In addition to those obtaining 
school training under the GI Bill, about 
9,900 disabled veterans were attending 
school under the Rehabilitation Program 
(PsL. 16)% 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance 
include veterans in the job market as well 
as those not in the civilian labor force, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of ex-servicemen at- 
tending school include only that portion 
of the veteran school population which is 
not in the job market. 


Approximately 58,900 veterans of WijWII 
were receiving on-the-job training in 
July under the GI Bill, representing a 
reduction of about 5,200 from the number 
@ month ago. The number of disabled vet- 
erans training on the job under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program also de- 
clined between June and July, falling 5.2 
percent to approximately 8,000. Both of 
these totals were approximtely one-half 
the respective volumes in July 1951. 


New Registrations of Veterans 
Continue to Rise 


The number of veterans coming into 
local public employment offices to file 
new applications for work showed a 
further sharp rise in July, increasing 
14.6 percent to 132,600. This was the 
largest monthly volume since January and 
represented an over-all increase of al- 
most one-fourth from the number in July 
a year ago. The rise in new registra- 
tions reflected the increase in the number 
of job-sesking veterans between June and 
July--an increase which was attributable 
in part to the influx of student veterans 
into the labor market following the close 
of the school year. Veterans accounted 
for nearly one-third of all new job appli- 
cations filed by men--a slightly higher 
proportion than in the preceding month or 
in July a year ago. New applications of 
disabled veterans also increased between 
Jie and July, rising 3.9 percent to 
8,100~-virtually the same number as in 
July of last year. These represented 
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somewhat more than two-fifths of all new 
applications of handicapped men during 
the month. 


Employment Service Couseling Interviews 
With Veterans Show Further Increase 


Total job couseling interviews with 
veterans requiring assistance in making a 
vocational choice or adjustment continued 
to move upward in July, rising 7.3 per- 
cent to 22,400,while initial or first 
time employment counseling interviews 
showed a gain of 4.5 percent to 135,300. 
However as compared with July a year ago, 
total and initial couseling interviews 
with veterans this month were down by 
approximately one-eighth. During July, 
veterans accounted for two-fifths of all 
first-time counseling interviews with 
men--about 7 percentage points inore than 
the proportions in Jume 1952 and July 
1951. Contrary to the trend shown for 
all veterans, initial counseling inter- 
views with disabled veterans edged down- 
ward 1.5 percent between June and July to 
4,200--nearly the same number as in July 
a year ago. Visabled veterans accounted 
for 44 percent of all first-time coun- 
seling interviews with handicapped men 
during the month, as compared with appraxi- 
mately 42 percent in the preceding month 
and 38 percent in July a year earlier. 


Nonfarm Placements of Veterans 


Show Small Decline 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of 
veterans continued to decline in July, 
with referrals moving downward 4.9 per- 
cent to 202,800 and placements decreasing 
4.4 percent to 117,400. Both of these 
activities were also down from the vol- 
umes in July a year ago--by 8 percent and 
9 percent, respectively. All major indus- 
try groups showed declines in veterans 
placements between June and July. The 
largest relative decreases occurred in 
service (down 9.4 percent to 18,500) and 
in government (down 9.3 percent to ap- 
proximately 4,000). The construction and 
public utilities groups experienced equal 
percentage reductions--6.4 percent to 
19,100 and 10,500, respectively. Place- 
ments of veterans in manufacturing, at 
56,400, reflected a decrease of 2.8 per- 
cent from June, while placements in trade, 





at 25,800 in July, represented virtually 
no change from the volume in the preced- 
ing month. Trade was the only major indus- 
try group in which the volune of place- 
ments this July was above that in the same 
month a year ago. 


Disabled veterans in July experienced 
a somewhat larger relative decrease in 
nonagricultural referrals and placements 
than did all veterans. Referrals of dis- 
abled veterans declined 7.5 percent to 
14,200, while placements of such veterans 
fell 9.4 percent to 8,200. As compared 
with a year ago, both referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans this July were 
down about 11 percent. While the 33,500 
disabled veterans' active applications on 


month, they were 8.2 percent above the 


number on file at the end of July a year 
aLOe 


The relative distribution of vet- 
esrans' nonfarm placements among the major 
industry groups differed as follows be- 
tween June and July: 


Percent of total 
Maj or industry group July June 


UOTISUrUOTLON ss es eee ceca e 16.2 16.6 
Mariufaoturings.cccccecee | Ole 50.5 
Transportation, communi- 

cation and public — 

UCL Ld ULES te siete ce esse es 9.0 9.2 
Wholesale and retail 








CYA sicles cccecstees cs 6 22.0 ol lyes(®) 
file with local employment offices repre- DOV 1CG cures sate ets otereice’s Low 16.6 
sented virtually no change from last GOVOrMENte sccccrwrccccccs 5e4% 506 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MALE WWII VETERANS 
MILLIONS MILLIONS 
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Employment Security ctivities 


The impact upon the economy of the protracted Nation-wide steel strike became 
increasingly significant during the month of July. One facet of this impact--the 
-spreading unemployment, particularly among workers in steel-using industries--was 
reflected in operations of State employment security agencies. Primarily due to 
the effects of the work stoppage in steel, visits to public employment offices 
rose substantially, and claims for unemployment insurance were up markedly in July. 
Vacation layoffs of workers who were ineligible for vacation pay and administrative 
factors also contributed to the rise in claims for wumemployment benefits. More- 
over, because of the steel controversy the decline in new work applications was 
less pronounced than usual at this season--a decline which reflects the tapering 
off of the entrance of students and other seasonal workers into the labor market. 


Despite the seasonal pickup in food and tobacco processing and improvements in 
the apparel and textile industries, nonfarm placements showed a small decline dus 
to the slowdown in hiring which ocourred as a result of the steel dispute and 
vacation and inventory periods. Farm placements dropped very sharply as the 
drought and high temperatures adwersely affected crops, particularly the cotton 
crop. 





Summary of Employment Security Operations 





July 1952 
Percentage 
Number Ghancenrrom Number or amount 

Activity F or : “June duly Jan.-July Jan.-duly 

ites 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Visits to local offices. 11,063,000 +11.5 teil. 9 72,103,800 66,511,500 
New applicationsS.cecccese 667,200 = 4.8 + 2.8 4,538,100 4,509,200 
Counseling interviews... 92,200 -18.1 - 8.5 805,500 824,400 
Placements--totalecccces 1,461,800 = 29.3 - 30.3 OAL ate 06) 7,610,200 
Nonfarm sicletsle cleleisistelsisvere 555,600 om 4.4 —_ Dienk 3,639,200 3,768,700 
Initial claims O/ merase we 1,491,500 + 55.5 + 40.6 7,440,200 6,204,700 


Weeks of wemployment 
covered by continued 
CLAIMS. ccccccccccccves §,508,100 «+ 17.8 (+:22.6 356,850, 200 50,505,300 

Weekly average bene- 
LiciarieS.geceoccevcecce 870,900 

Benefits paidececcrccece $88,611,800 + 


6.5 1,020,000 821,000 
4.4 $673,004,200 $496,722,300 


L} 
an 
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a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 
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Visits to Local Offices 
Show Substantial Rise; 
New Work Applications 
Decline ee 2) ara heey 


Visits to local offices 
by persons seeking a 
variety of employment 
security services con- 
tinued upward for the 
second consecutive month 
in July. Rising more 
thar ld million (11.5 
percent) from the pre- 
ceding month, July visits totaled nearly 
11.1 million--the largest volume since 
January and 11.9 percent above the number 
in July a year ago. The rise reflected 
the effects of the steel controversy upon 
workers in steel-using and other related 
industries. On the other hand, new ap- 
plications for work declined 33,600 (4.8 
percent) to 667,200 due to the tapering 
off of the flow of students and seasonal 
workers into the labor market. However, 
this was 2.8 percent above the number of 
new applications last July and repre- 
sented the largest volume for any July 
Since 1946. 





Because of the steel strike the de- 
crease in new applications between June 
and July was less sharp than that for the 
comparable period in each of the past few 
years. Yet, a relatively small propor- 
tion of workers unemployed as a result of 
the strike filed applications for work 
since the vast majority of them had a job 
connection and expected to be recalled. 
For example, in Michigan where the 
greatest impact of the strike was felt by 
steel-using industries, only 38,000 new 
work application&® were filed in sharp con- 
trast to 246,000 initial claims for wmem- 
ployment insurance. The Michigan unem- 
ployment insurance law contains special 
waiver provisions regarding work regis- 
trations for claimants involved in such 
mass layoffs. 


All of the reduction between June and 
July in new work applications occurred 
among women, With their registrations de- 
creasing 39,000 (13.1 percent) to 258,200. 
Work applications of men edged upward 
5,500 (1.4 percent) to 409,000, with all 
of the increase among veterans. Compared 


with July a year ago, work registrations 
of women were down one-tenth, but those 
of all men were up one-eighth with nearly 
three-fifths of the increase among vet- 
erans. Job applications of handicapped 
workers edged up slightly this month, in- 
creasing 400 (1.7 percent) to 23,700-- 
virtually the same number as in July 1951 
Between June and July, a rise of 3 per- 
cent to 19,600 in applications of handi- 
capped men more than offset a decrease of 
5.9 percent to 4,100 in those of handi- 


capped women. 
Oo L 
yee 
I l 
a the steel industry, 
initial claims for 

State unemployment insurance increased by 
more than one-half (55.5 percent) to 
1,491,500 between June and July. This was 
the highest volume of initial claims for 
any month since January 1950. Weeks of 
unemployment claimed showed a much 
smaller relative increase, rising 17.8 
percent to 5,308,100. Both initial claims 
and weeks claimed this July were very 
Substantially above the levels in July a 
year ago (by 40.6 and 22.6 percent, 
respectively) when sizable volumes of 
claims were being filed as a result of 
layoffs due to government restrictions on 
the use of essential materials affecting 
such industries as automobiles and parts 
and radio and television. 


Unemployment Bene- 
fit Claims Show 


Sharp Rise in July 


Primarily reflect- 
ing the secondary 
effects of the 
labor dispute in 





In the preceding month claims result- 
ing from the interruption in steel pro- 
duction were filed chiefly by workers who 
had been employed in captive coal mines, 
iron ore mines, and in the transportation, 
limestone and brick-making industries. 

In July, the impact was most pronounced 
in the automobiles and parts, fabricated 
metal products, electrical and nonelec- 
trical machinery, primary metal, and in- 
strument industries. During the 8 weeks 
ending July 26, a total of 37 different 
States had indicated some effects of the 
dispute on their claims loads. The 
States most affected were Alabama, 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
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New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin, with 
Michigan experiencing by far the greatest 
impact. 


In July and August of each year, 
large volumes of claims result from the 
closure of plants for vacation periods. 
Substantial numbers of workers in these 
plants are not eligible for vacation pay 
and file for benefits to cover the time 
loste Ina number of instances, this 
year, firms which were about to lay off 
workers because of a shortage of steel 
closed down for a vacation period instead. 


Other layoffs contributing to the 
claims loads in July occurred in the 
trade, textile, and apparel industries. 

A number of States, however, indicated 
that apparel workers were being recalled 
to work in some plants. Although the 
canning and preserving season was getting 
under way in a number of areas, layoffs 
in the food processing industry accounted 
for sizable volumes of claims in other 
areas. In addition to layoffs in coal 
mining attributable to the ooal strike, 
many leyoffs occurred in this industry as 
a result of a seasonal decline in house- 
hold demands for coal. 


Administrative factors also added to 
the claims volumes in July. In most 
States, wage credits earned during 
January-March of this year became avail- 
able for benefits on July 1. The initial 
claims filed in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington (States with new wmiform bene- 
fit years beginning in July) by persons 
who had exhausted or had no benefit rights 
in the old benefit year also contributed 
to the claims load. 


38 States and Hawaii kxperience 
Initial Claims Increase 


The increase in initial claims between 
June and July was widespread with 38 
States and Hawaii sharing in the rise. 


In ll States--Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin-- 
the July volumes were more than double 
those in June. The increases in Michigan 
and Wisconsin amounted to 690 and 376 
percent, respectively. Except for Idaho, 
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the increases in all these States were 
primarily due to the secondary effects of 
the steel dispute, and to a lesser extent, 
to vacation shutdowns. New benefit year 
claims were largely responsible for the 
rise in Idaho, as well as for the in- 
creases of 58.9 percent in Washington and 
43.8 percent in Uregon. 


Other large States with increased 
initial claims volumes were Illinois 
(27.5 percent), New York (22.5 percent), 
and California (9.9 percent). While steel 
shortages and vacation shutdowns were 
responsible in a large part for the in- 
creases in these States, other factors 
also contributed. Included among these 
were (1) lack of order layoffs in apparel, 
coal mining, and electrical equipment in 
Illinois, (2) new benefit year claims and 
a labor dispute in the carpet industry in 
New York, and (3) labor disputes in the 
maritime and construction engineering 
industries in California. 


Pennsylvania was the only large in- 
dustrial State to experience a decline 
(7.1 percent) in initial claims between 
June and July. Fennsylvania's initial 
claims had risen sharply in the pre- 
ceding month as a result of the immediate 
effects of the steel strike on workers 
employed in captive coal mines, iron ore 
mines, and in the transportation, limé- 
stone, and brick-making industries. The 
decreases in Alabama, Colorado, and Utah 
(8.6, 52.0, and 30.2 percent, respec- 
tively) also followed increases in Jume 
due to the early effects of the strike, 
particularly on miners. Reductions in 
initial claims in three New Ingland 
States--Vermont (26.7 percent), Maine 
(22.6 percent), and New Hampshire (19.8 
percent) were attributed to fewer vaca- 
tion shutdowns and seasonal improvements 
in the leather products, service, trade, 
and construction industries. 


Indiana and Wisconsin experienced the 
largest relative increases during July in 
weeks of unemployment claimed--158 and 
141 percent, respectively. Other States 
with increases amounting to more than one- 
half were Michigan (94 percent), Delaware 
(93 percent), Florida (66 percent), and 
Ohio (63 percent). In all of these 
States except Florida, the continued umem- 
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ployment of workers idled because of the 
steel strike was primarily responsible 
for the increases. Only five States east 
of the Mississippi River experienced re- 
ductions in weeks claimed, three in the 
New England area (Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont) and the Carolinas. Seasonal 
improvements in the service, trade, ap- 
parel, and construction industries were 
among the factors accowmting for these 
decreases. 


Beneficiaries 


Decline Slightly 
in July 


During an average 
week in July, 
870,900 persons 
received unemploy- 
ment insurance 
checks, as com 
pared with 918,100 in June and 747,700 in 
July a year ago. The decline in bene- 
ficiaries between Jume and July of this 
year, despite the increase in weeks 
claimed, was primarily due to the fact 
that a large part of the continued claims 
in July were filed during the latter half 
of the month, and many claimants (particu- 
larly those on a biweekly reporting basis) 
did not receive their benefit checks 
until August. Altogether 31 States, 
Alaska and Hawaii experienced a decline 
in beneficiaries between June ard July. 
However, the secondary effects of the 
steel strike caused beneficiaries to rise 
sharply in a number of States, including 
Delaware (64.1 percent), Michigan (59.9 
percent), Wisconsin (56.8 percent), West 
Virginia (24.5 percent), and Pennsylvania 
(13.2 percent). 





Reflecting an increase in total bene- 
fits paid in several large States, as well 
as a rise of more than 50 cents in the 
average weekly benefit amount in 14 
States, total benefits paid for the Nation 
as a whole rose 6.1 percent to $88.6 
million in July. The average size check 
for total unemployment rose from $22.59 
in June to $22.98 in July. In six 
States--Delaware, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Michigan, Uhio, and Wisconsin--the aver- 
age benefit check rose by more than $1.00 
betweén the 2 months. 





Insured Unemployment 


Increases in July 


Conforming to the upward movement in 
claims, the average weekly volume of in- 
sured unemployment under State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs rose 19.9 percent 
between June and July to 1,228,500. Al- 
together, 35 States showed an increase be- 
tween the 2 months. In seven States-- 
Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin--the weekly 
averages were up by more than one-half, 
with the increases in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana amomting to’ more than 100 
percent. For the Nation as a whole, the 
average weekly volume of State insured 
unemployment in July 1952 was 22.6 percent 
above the average in July 1951. In 
Indiana, Michigan, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, the weekly averages in July 
1952 were more than double those in July 
a year ago. 


Total Placements 
Drop Sharply 


After rising mark- 
edly in each of 
il. the 3 preceding 
months, total re- 
ferrals and place- 
ments of workers 
dropped signifi- 
cantly in July. From June, total refer- 
rals were down 26 percent to 1,884,500 
and placements 29.35 percent to 1,461,800. 
Compared to July a year ago, virtually 
the same relative declines were experi- 
enced in total referrals and placements. 
Most of the decreases from both the pre- 
ceding month and July 1951 occurred in 
agricultural referrals and placements due 
to the effects of the drought and extreme 
temperatures on crop activities, particu- 
larly the earlier completion. of cotton 
chopping than last year in a number of 
States. 





Farm Referrals and 
Placements Down 


From June 


Agricultural re- 
ferrals and place- 
ments declined 
sharply in July 
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due in part to drought conditions in 
the southeastern section of the coun- 
try and in part to mid-seasonal lulls in 


other States. The completion of cotton 
chopping activities in a number of States 
and the near completion of the fruit and 
vegetable harvests in other States were 
additional factors contributing to the 
slackened demand for farm workers. Farm 
referrals declined 38 percent to 961,000 
and placements of such workers decreased 
39 percent to 906,200 in July. Moreover, 
both agricultural referrals and placements 
this July were down approximately two- 
fifths from the comparable totals in July 
1951. 


Altogether, 20 States reported farm 
placement declines of 100 or more during 


the month. the most outstanding de- 
creases in volume occurred in Mississippi 
(281,000), Arkansas (131,900), Tennessee 
(115,300), North Carolina (52,400), 
Louisiana (40,400), Arizona (24,200), and 
Alabama (21,000). Seven additional 
States--Kansas, Missouri, Idaho, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, and Kentucky--experi- 
enced losses of more than 10,000 and in 
six other States, the decreases ranged 
from 1,000 to 10,000. Sharply decreased 
placement activity on cotton farms ac- 
counted for tne bulk of the decreases in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennesses, Louisi- 
ana, Arizona, Alabama, Missouri, and 
Georgia, while the reductions in North 
Carolina, Virginia, Florida, South 
Carolina, and Oklahoma reflected the 
Ssilackensd demand for workers on vegetable 
farms. The declines in Kentucky and 
Texas were attributed largely to the de- 
creased demand for farm workers on fruit 
and tree-nut farms, whereas Idaho's re- 
duction occurred on both sugar beet farms 
and vegetable farms. 


Despite the over-all decrease in farm 
placement activity for the Nation as a 
whols, 23 States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
reported gains of more than 100 each. 

The largest increases occurred in 
Pennsylvania (42,000), Michigan (27,200), 
Maine (26,500), New York (20,100), Iowa 
(16,700), Colorado (14,400), Nebraska 
(14,400), Illinois (12,300), and Wisconsin 
(10,000). Ten other States reported gains 
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ranging from 1,000 to 10,000. The rise in 
farm placements in Maine, New York, and 
Colorado resulted chiefly from tne ex- 
panded demand for workers to harvest the 
vegetable crop, while the bulk of the in- 
creases in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Nebraska occurred on small grain farms. 
Michigan and Utah reported increased 
placement activity on fruit and tree-nut 
farms, while Pennsylvania's gain--the 
largest in the Nation--stemmed from a rise 
in a variety of crop activities, including 
vegetable, fruit and tree-nut, and general 
farms. 


Agricultural placements in July showed 
diverse movements among the more important 
crop activitias. Placements of workers in 
cotton crop activities which had risen 
sharply in June, experienced a sharp mid- 
season reduction in July, falling nearly 
three-fourths to 246,900. With the vege- 
table harvest virtually completed in some 
sections of the country, placements of 
workers in this category decreased nearly 
one-sixth to 220,900. Placements of 
workers on sugar farms decreased sharply 
from the seasonal peak reached in Jume, 
dropping more than three-fifths to 9,400 
in July. 


Although the fruit harvest was largely 
completed in a few sections of the country, 
placements of farm workers on fruit and 
tres-nut farms, as a wnols, rose approxi- 


mately 10,000 to 234,900 in July. Flace- 
mencs on grain farms increased from 
30,200 in June to 65,400 in July, reflect- 
ing the expanded need for workers to har- 
vest small grain crops and to meet the 
seasonally heightened demand for workers 
in corn detasssling operations in a number 
of midwestern States. The seasonally ac- 
celsrated demand for workers on tobacco 
farms was largely responsible for the 
Sharp rise in this category=-from 6,700 

in June to 46,700, while placements on 
general farms rose nearly 16,000 to 

56,0900 in July. 


As a result of the above changes in 
volume the relative distribution of place- 
ments among selected crop activities 
variad significantly between June and 
Julys 


$$ 


Percent of total 


Major activity July June 
WOGGOM sie s eleisicle’ cls eles’ 27 58 
Fruit and tree-nut.. 26 15 
Vegetable. csccscvcce 24 18 
Gli cthictcle ais 6.0 Cieis os 6 4 2 
SURED HAGE es 6 3 
ODE OOO cisicissicels ess 6.6 5 1 
MTUN Greta sce 's e166 0.4 6.0.6,0'e 5 3 


Nonfarm Placements 
Show Decrgase 


Between June and 
July of this year, 
a decline of 8.2 
percent to 923,500 
was reported in 
referrals of work- 
ers to nonfarm 
jobs, while a decrease of 4.4 percent oc- 
curred in nonfarm placements, reducing the 
number to 555,600. Compared to July 1951, 
nonfarm referrals were down 6.4 percent 
and placements 5.1 percent. Stxcept for 
manufacturing, all other major industry 
groups showed declines in placements be- 
tween Jume and July. 





The slow-down in hiring due to effects 
of the steel dispute and vacation and 
inventory periods (especially in plants 
producing primary and fabricated metals, 
machinery, and transportation equipment), 
and the usual seasonal tapering off of 
demands for workers in some industries 
(chiefly private household and trade) were 
responsible for the lower volume of non- 
farm placements in July. Partially off- 
setting the effects of these adverse 
factors on placement activity was ths in- 
creased number of placements resulting 
from improvement in the apparel and tex- 
tile industries in some areas, and the 
seasonal pickup in food and tobacco pro- 
cessing. 


All of the decrease in nonagricultural 
placements from June occurred among men. 
Placements of men totaled 330,400 in July, 
representing a decline of 7.4 percent 
from June, while placements of women at 
225,200 maintained virtually the same 
level (up 900) as in the preceding month. 
Handicapped workers accounted for 18,700 
nonfarm placements in July--9.9 percent 
less than in June. As with total nonfarm 


placements, ali of this decline occurred 
among men. Placements of handicapped men 
decreased 11.4 percent to 16,100, while 
the 2,600 placements of handicapped women 
represented no change from the previous 
month. Total placements of handicapped 
workers in nonfarm jobs this month were 


8.3 percent less than in July 1951, with 
all of this loss also among disabled men. 


Placements Decline in All Industry 
Groups Except Manufacturing 


Except for manufacturing, all other 
major industry groups showed declines in 
placements between June and July, ranging 
from 4.7 percent in trade to 12.6 percent 
in transportation, communication and other 
public utilities. Numerically, the 
largest reduction occurred in service 


industries--down 15,400 (9 percent) to 
155,500. Nearly four-fifths (11,900) of 
this loss resulted from reduced demands 
for workers in private households. Place- 
ments in construction declined 5,700 (9 
percent) from June to 57,100 in July as 
employment in the industry group neared 
its summer peak. With demand for workers 
tapering off seasonally in wholesale and 
retail trades, the number of placements de- 
clined 5,500 to 109,600. Placements in 
transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities decreased 3,800 to 26,400 
this month, while those in government es- 
tablishments at 14,000 were 800 (5.3 per- 
cent) below the number in June. 


Despite the slow-down in hiring due to 
effects of the steel dispute and vacation 
periods, placements in manufacturing edged 
upward in June, increasing 6,500 (3.8 per- 
cent) to 178,800--the largest number since 
last October but slightly less (2.6 per- 
cent) than in July 1951. The placement 
gain between June and July resulted pri- 
marily from increased demands in the ap- 
parel, food and tobacco processing, tex- 
tiles and leather products industries, 
which more than offset the effects of re- 
duced hiring in the transportation equip- 
ment, nonelectrical machinery, primary 
and fabricated metals, and petroleum, coal 
and lumber products industries. 


The increase in manufacturing and the 
decline in service were the most signifi- 
cant shifts in tne relative distribution 
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of nanfarm placements among major indus- 
try groups between June and July: 


Percent of total 
Major industry group 


Ol S Gioue tL Ofte ale ot, 6 0 se fe «6 10.3 10.8 
MANNE AC TUMLNE sles s s+ sce sxe 3202 29.6 
Transportation, commumi- 
cation and public 
it ULGE ets cies cece ¢ t.o.5 5 4.8 5.2 
Wholesale and retail 
SOU Os 06 vies ese 6 ee s'ele 66 L967 19.8 
Service--total.cccccccece 28.0 29.4 
WOMA'S|C O's cicielelere Sele cre 138.0 19.2 
DOVEFNMSNGss «cc cess ese ace 205 2.6 





Qne=half of Nonfarm Placement 
Decline in Service Occupations 


Among the major occupational groups, 
the largest decline between June and July 
occurred in placements in service occupa- 
tions, accounting for one-half of the 
over-all nonfarm placement decrease. Such 
placements declined 12,900 (7.6 percent) 
to 156,100, with a large majority of the 
loss resulting from reduced demands from 
private households. Numerically, the 
second largest reduction was in placements 
in unskilled occupations--down 9,100 (3.9 
percent) to 223,300-~due primarily to 
fewer placements in trade, transportation, 
and othsr public utilities, and private 
households. Placements in unskilled oc- 
cupations recorded gains in some manu- 
facturing industries (including food pro- 
cessing and apparel) but showed losses in 
others, such as metal and nonelectrical 
machinery. 


Placements in clerical and sales oc- 
cupations also moved downward from June, 
declining 5,100 (8.1 percent) to 58,000 
while those in the professional and mana- 
gerial categories edged down slightly . 
(100) to 7,500. The 32,900 placements in 
skilled jobs this month represented virtu- 
ally the same number as in the preceding 
month. Placements in semi-skilled occu- 
pations rose slightly (1,600 or 2.2 per- 
cent) to 77,700--the largest number since 
last August. Increased placement activity 
in the apparel industry was chiefly re- 
Sponsible for this gain. 


July June 


The relative distributions of nonfarm 
placements among major occupational groups 
during June and July were as follows: 


Percent of total 
Occupational group July June 





Professional and 


managerial. .ccccccsecce 1.4 1.3 
Clerical and sales.e.ccooe 10.4 10.9 
DOTVIUGO sis sw ecc'cle wesc ee ole o%e Asiodh 2961 
DICT LOG ss 6 se1o/ 0 6/e/e cieieic tre sia 59 et 
Semi-skilled..cccccsccvcce 14.0 1Sel 
Unskilled and other...... 40.2 3909 


Counseling Inter=~ 
views Decline 
Substantially 


OL pes 


ae 









During July a sub- 
stantial decline 
occurred in em- 
ployment counsel- 
ing interviews 
with persons re= 
quiring assistance in making a vocational 
choice or adjustment. The decrease re- 
sulted primarily from the tapering off of 
the flow into the local offices of school 
youth, graduates, and other new entrants 
into the labor market. From June, total 
counseling interviews declined 18.1 per- 
cent to 92,200, while initial or first- 
time interviews dropped 19.8 percent to 
52,600. Compared to July a year ago, 
these volumes represented decreases of 

8.5 percent and 12.2 percent, respectively. 


Numerically, the declines from June to 
July in counseling interviews were almost 
equally divided between men and women, but 
relatively they were sharper among women. 
Total counseling interviews with women 
were down 235.9 percent to 31,700 and ini- 
tial interviews 26.2 percent to 18,700. 
Total and initial interviews with men de- 
clined 14.7 percent and 15.8 percent, 
respectively, to 60,500 and 33,900 with 
all of the decrease among nonveterans. 

A total of 11,900 initial cowmseling in- 
terviews were held with handicapped work- 
ers this month=--6.5 percent fewer than in 
June, md 15.9 percent less than in July 
1951. From June initial interviews with 
disabled men were down 5.9 percent to 
9,500 this month, while those with women 
showed an 8.9=-percent decrease to 2,400. 


AT 


Region and State 


Total, 53 StateScecsrcoe 


Region I: 
Connecticutecoerererso 
MAINE. ccoeccece 
Massachusetts.. eo 
New Hampshire€eccescoce 
Rhode Islande.ccecsoee 
Vermontecceroccccascece 






ecoeco 


Region II: 
NeW JETSCYsecserecccce 
New YorKeeeccccssceces 
Puerto Ricdce.coseceso 
Virgin IslandSe..ecoee 


Region III: 
Delawareeecccosscececcs 
Pennsylvaniaeccoeccece 


Region IV: 
District of Columbiac. 
Marylandecccccccscccce 
North Carolinas.oe 
Virginidcesrsocoos eo 
West Virginiacesscoeso 






Region V: 
Alabamacesscccseccesco 
FLOPidascevceccscecces 
Georgidc.cece 
MIiSSISSipPloeccceccece 
South ‘Carolina 
TENNESSEE eeecccereceee 





Region VI: 
Kentuckye.eccsceosscoe 
Michiganeceseseesccoccce 


ONLdceecececccesccoece 


Region VII: 
T11linoiSececcerescevce 
Indiandcocoesscceesceeo 
WISCONSIN, eocecccececs 


Region VIII: 
Minnesotacecoeesversoee 
Montandescecceecoecoeo 
North Dakotae.ccceevcc 
South Dakotasceceseeco 


Region IX: 
ToWacscececscocseseseso 
KansaSeeeocee eece 
MisSSOUrLocesee. 
Nebraskaesccoccceeseed 






Region X: 
ArkanSaSee-+sesccccecce 
Louisianaseceecsesceos 
Oklahomae.ccccceseecos 
TEX4Seeescsccccccsesco 


Region XI: 
Coloraddecssecesseccce 
New MexicOesccoeeeseco 
Utanerccescvccscessose 
WYOMINZecescccecrecece 


Region XII: 
ATIZONAsecerecsecceore 
Californiasscccccccces 
Hawailecescccecsecevove 
NEVAGasececcsccesscces 


Region XIII: 
BlLaskacccccccccescevce 
Idahoeece 
OPE gONneoessoeceesecece 
Washingtonsceecescccce 










555,569 


8,589 
3,880 
17,964 
2,751 
2,222 
1,157 


13,648 
75,894 
2,083 
109 


1,457 
18,021 


4,528 
6, 702 
17,569 
9,619 
2,044 


10, 846 
13,832 
11,986 
7,544 
9,200 
11, 826 


2,907 
12,207 
22,802 


17,066 
8, 847 
17,765 


10,660 
3,982 
2,340 
2,050 


7,813 
9,130 
14,335 
5,424 


11,503 

7,906 
12,226 
48,367 


7,251 
4,988 
5,184 
1,438 


4,505 
36,511 
173 
2,757 


720 
3,569 
8,239 
8,834 





Construction 


Nonagricultural placements by State, July 1952 


/Data corrected to August 22, 1952/7 


Industry division 


Manufacturing | and retail 


3,773 
2,037 
7,031 
1,288 
1,001 

296 


4,461 
30,953 
936 
14 





869 
7,252 


170 
3,432 
5,586 
2,566 

434 


4,768 
1,972 
2,906 
2,597 
1,787 
4,036 


1,165 
4,540 
6,254 


8,066 
3,469 
12,613 


3,491 
646 
168 
130 


2,014 
2,249 
4,893 
1,164 


2,909 
1,649 
1,523 
8,918 


1,600 
364 
1,202 
107 


573 
11,678 
211 
137 


51 

729 
3,034 
3,102 


government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 


48 








Wholesale 


trade 


1,451 
523 
3,045 
433 
186 
196 


2,018 
8,176 
125 








Domestic 


Handicapped 
All 
other y/ 


178,814 109,554 155,543 99, 786 18,687 225,196 





1/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 


Shar t-time 


130,074 


1,251 
ne 
4,669 
56 
743 
120 


4,145 
21,046 
25 


Selected local office activities by State - Veterans Ys July 1952 


ata corrected to August 22, 19527 


| tevarrtontion y | applications | tevarrtontion y | Counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 


| mn | 
Region and State Percentage Percentage 


A os Percent rein 
1 of all andi — ee 
from 5/ men capped Percentage Percent Capac rhe 3/ 
June 1952 Number | change from 3/ Total | of a 
June 1952 — 


Region I: 
Connecticut....cecsees 
MAINE. es ceceee 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire,........ 
Rhode Island,.......06 
Vermont. ccescccccccece 








rf 


Oop 
BSSESR 
OOUDNN 














Region II: 
New Jersey....-.eseeee 39.6 
New York. cccccccccccce 50.8 
Puerto Rico....cccccces 11.8 
Virgin Islands........ ie) 
Region III: 
Delaware... .sccccceces 17.6 
Pennsylvania.e..esseee ° 450 1,724 36.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 7 . 37 202 29.2 26.9 
Maryland...e.sscccceee 7 45 500 51.3 54.7 
North Carolina........ ° 158 479 46.1 50.7 
Virginia..c.sse- 89 361 26.8 30.5 
West Virginia......... & . 150 222 48.9 48.0 
Region V: 
Alabama..... 84 235 39.8 
FLOrida.s.seccsecvccve 270 344 40.8 
GOTO. sccccccnccccse le 79 306 29.3 
Mississippi......0.++. . ° 68 177 34.4 
South Carolina.....se. 80 194 31.6 
TENNOSSCO se cceesccccce 213 349 54.6 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.ccccccccoccce 72 285 
Michigan... 395 1,178 





428 1,191 


OhLOveccccscccvccccces 







Region VII: 
T11inois...csccccsccce 458 959 
Indiana.. 209 533 


Wisconsin«ecrcscsscses eel 586 

Region VIII: 
Minnesota..scccccceves 
Montana,...cserccsesee 
North Dakota..csscoese 
South Dakota....seeeee 


186 
31 


. 


sige 


° 
> POD 


Region IX: 
Towasececesecccceveses 
Kansas...cecccccvcecee 
Missouri... 
Nebraska.....+ see 






hw 
BaBe 
anne 


. 


Region X: 
ArkansaB..cccccccccces 
Louisiana, eesecesssecs 
Oklahoma..cesssccccece 
TOXBB. oc ccccccccrccece 


PY 





Bees 


000 


Region XT: 
Colorado...sseccccooes 
New Mexico...scccesroe 
Utah. .cccccccsccccccce 


WYOMING... srecrcecsees 


Region XII: 
ATLZONA. . es ecessesecce 
Californiass.cccccccce 
Hawaii...cocccccsocces 
Nevada....cocscoesees 





ERSs 
siieste 
ArH ap 
Sess 
Baegie 
ompro 


° 
. 


sxet 
oHPHwo 
sche 
abet 


Region XIII: 
cur) <r 


Py 
. 






Oregon....s0- 


Washington...cccsersee 


wv an 
eSags 
5 

@aron 
ann 
anon 





Includes veterans of all wars. 
The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 


of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 
LA Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Selected local office employment security activities, by State, July 1952 


(Pata corrected to August 22, 19527 





Visits to local é ‘i Weeks of unemployment covered New F A 
offices Initial claims received Y by continued claims applications 2/ Counseling interviews Placements 


Percentage Percentage SS eee 
change Percentage Percentage change Percentage Percentage 
Number from Numba change change from Total change Total change 
June 1952 | fron from June 1952 Number) rom S Number | from 
June 1952 June 1952 June 1952 June 1952 





Total, 53 States. | 11,063,042 1,491,548 512,527 5,508,120] +17.8 | 2,244,021] 667,191 | -t.8 [22,180 52,610 | 19.8 | 1,461,814|555,569 4.4 

















Region I: 
Connecticut.... 139,241 
Maine..cccovccs 50,533 
Massachusetts.. 482,389 
New Hampshire... 47,618 
Rhode Island... 139,612 
Vermont....+.0 25,2e1 
Region II: 
New Jersey..eee 875,272 225,241 
New York.....ee 1,665, 462 890,965 
Puerto Rico.... 43,714 
Virgin Islands. 1,536 
Region III: 
Delaware.....+¢ 16,170 2,431 6,675 
Pennsylvania... | 1,015,453 143,777 647, 861 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col... 43,918 1,579 7,962 
Maryland. ...-ee 137,709 24,994 57,826 
North Carolina. 242,872 29,047 120,523 
Virginia....e+. 134,135 7,809 68,697 
West Virginia.. 112,560 15,546 110, 401 
Region V: 
Alabama...seeee 250, 325 15,309 -8.6 108,160 
Florida.. 210,556 16,359 436.3 72,745 
Georgia.cccccce 183,149 16,442 47107 67,972 
Mississippi... 117, 886 8,478 +38.5 41,937 
South Carolina. 93,232 11,387 +81.7 41,679 
TENNESSEE. seeee 217,402 15,994 +57.0 118,796 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. .sseos 153,835 20,134 +31.8 113,135 
Michigan..sseeoe 645,988 230,534] +690.0 272,425 
OLOccccccccsce 545,309 79,978} +103.5 240,129 
Region VII: 
TITInol dee cen 537,555 77,712| +27.5 386, 046 180,179 
Indiandcesseces 295 , 802 82,018} +165.1 199,115 50,664 
Wisconsin...eee 159,153 31,351 | +575.7 32,031 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota.....- 122,093 6,945 +8.7 
Montana.......+ 37,033 512 -15.7 
North Dakota... 21,423 209 +45.1 
South Dakota... 19,400 285 +99.35 
Region Ik: 
Towa. ccccccccce 98,082 8,094] +162.4 
Kansas...-+.+e00 76,282 5,087} +151.0 
Missouri.eseces 172,205 35,626 | +208.3 
Nebraska.....05 50,185 1,403 -.1 
Region X: 
Arkansas...+se. 163,039 7,772 +50.5 
Louisiana...o+e 112,851 12,019 +29.4 
Oklahoma....... 10,758 7,506| +37.4 
TOXASseecevceee 358,803 9,254 +17.6 
Region XTi: 
Colorado....se- 75,127 1,335 -52.0 


New Mexico.+.ece 42,984 1,495 +66.7 











Utah...... a 45,821 1,761 -30.2 
Wyoming....+eec 19,882 232 41.9 
Region XII: 
ATI ZONA. .ceeees 48,541 2,476 
California..... 932,801 70,145 
Hawaii.... 22,569 1,925 
Nevada.....eree 24,114 632 
Region XIII: 
Alaska....eeeee 14,888 797 
45 ,808 1,244 
Oregon...ceceee 139,962 9,212 


Washington...++ 244,784 16,185 





1/ Excludes transitional claims. Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 

?/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken, 

3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Average weekly insured unemployment a7 under State programs, by State, 2/ by month, 1951-1952 


(ata corrected to August 22, 19527 


Change from 


& 1951 1952 ah 41951 
on 
and July 1952 


ei ‘a mor ee oa ic pa fe [ef] 


Total.svoses ae 939, 200 859,850 653,018 | O15 | 939,904 41,101,570 | 1,584,144 | 1,284,131 192,275 | 192,275 | 1,145,946 | 1,075,536 | 1,024,901 | 1,228,498 | +226,854 








17,718 15,425 +1,780 
7,447 ‘ 14,662 =2,974 
54,059 5 Bs 73,540 +7,637 
7,265 9,602 +235 
22,505 ‘ 19,258 -3,325 
1,524 2,865 é +1,554 
Region ITI: 
NeJoccosce > 42,920 50,981 y ; +5,000 
NeYeoscese : 188,979 ‘ t 200,627 199,048 190,521 | -25,197 
Hegion IIT: 
Delecccece 1,221 1,309 972 1,533 +354 
EAvewes cee ; 83,191 108,854 407,876 106,846 428,844 142,122 | +59,412 
Region IV: 
DeCrcvooas 3,048 2,335 1,897 1,672 1,764 +260 
Me cceeece 11,560 12,669 14,423 12,789 15,558 +4, 831 
28,400 31,848 30, 350 27,065 26,920 -3,665 
9,500 7,102 12,257 45,958 44,502 +1, 841 
WiVesteee, 15,746 15,696 16,298 20,175 24,765 | +13,017 


Region V: 


15,110 14,982 15,885 20,084 24,965 | +10,054 
9,655 7,986 9,500 10,733 16,072 =1,102 
14,625 15,809 14,672 16,487 +405 

10,366 9,043 7,800 9,191 +1, 471 

11, 554 10,654 9,628 10,821 “157 

28,577 26,099 22,786 25,189 -354 





eoeeee 





































kegion VI: 
KYccccccce 3 3 : 20,790 20,785 21,675 24,855 +8,451 
Michsen'ses 5; 44,628 54, 586 30,069 111,320 | +60,218 
ObLodeesas 51,85: 5 A 36,692 35,637 $6,042 57,400 | +25,998 
Region VII: 
TLle esses 9 5, 71,310 76,114 81,620 +7, 504 
5 : 19,276 17,608 19,758 +24, 087 
Wissassiece 12,588 9,297 7,935 +15,141 
Region VIII: 
Minne..... 5 3 $,9% ; 25,749 15,729 8,224 +2, 489 
Monte ssees t 4 3,592 41,431 876 t -108 
: ¢ 2,085 380 2014 +34 
4,066 $60 227 -6 
Region IX: 
es, eacise i ‘ P i 6,065 4,485 3,815 +1, 300 
: 3,954 2,875 2,510 -1,670 
19,735 17,299 14,157 E +3, 084 
1,516 1,067 +527 
Hegion XK: 
remy ’ 7,390 5,781 +1,507 
x 17,382 15,434 ~758 
A 8,052 7,188 +975 
TEX. cccss : ’ 15,496 11,291 +1,861 
icp 2,259 +731 
1,212 +116 
2,299 +531 
+51 
Region XII: 
AViZecccee > > -20 
NEV... esos 
Region XIII: 
Tdaho..ese 
Oregessee 


Wash... 








1/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-week, 
2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


Region and State 







Total, Sl States..ocesceere 


Region I: 
Connecticutecscoescoece 
MAINCceccccecavcvecsces 
MassachusettsSoecesserco 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Islandocceceecces 
Vermontocecseseoccsesoe 





Region II: 
New JerS€yeccserseesoce 
New YorKcecceceoesessce 


Region IIT: 
Delawar€sesecsserescooe 
Pennsylvaniasecescoeeces 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 
Marylandecsceccccessoece 
North Carolinacec.coese 
Virginia. .ccosee 
West Virginiasccccccoce 





Region Vs: 
Blabamaccseccesecoesoce 
FLOridaccecoscovescccce 
Georgiaccccoccoescercce 
MiSSisSSipPiss.cerescose 
South Carolina.. or 
TENNESSEE seccvecccvcses 





Region VI: 
Kentuckyeoccccscersecece 
Michi ganes-ccoecseseoco 


Ohi dseecs coccccccccece 


Region VII: 
T11Lin0i8..cccccessecvce 
Indianaese. 
WISCONBIiNec.cocseresece 





Region VIII: 
Minnesotae..cosrevescece 
Montandccecocese 
North Dakota.ccccscesce 
South Dakotacess.sesvee 





Region IX: 
ToWacorosecccccscccccce 
KansaSoecevcose 
Missouricseces 
Nebraska.ececcesscesece 








TEXABsorecseccecsesoece 


Region XI; 
Colorado. scccccccvcccce 





Wyomingeesercseccssecce 


Region XII: 
ATIZONAs cecccccsercsoee 
California... 
Hawaliccesceoceress 
NeVadaceceesssocveescec 





Region XIII: 
Alaskascosccccessesccco 
eocorseeod 
OPegon.oecsoeecesccscce 
Washingtonececsvcecooce 








1/ Total, part-total, and 








All types 
of unem- 





4,006,114 


49,874 
21,767 
258,272 
27,898 
76,387 
15,977 


162,169 
642,485 


5,262 
526,213 


6,801 
65,194 
128,195 
58,717 
98,125 


79, 849 
52,227 
55,044 
31,857 
35,140 
84,778 





74,547 
195,419 
136, 301 


265,555 
93,587 
49,312 


36, 463 
2,756 
923 
743 


13,979 
11,752 
57, 850 
4,491 


19,421 
53,801 
255238 
42,289 


8,129 
4,428 
8,656 
1,352 


5,175 
340, 397 
9,608 
2,429 


6,058 
2,583 
22,018 
30, 825 


oe [ceo eee ee Noe 


partial. 


ployment V/ 






Benefit payments by State, July 1952 


[Gorrected to August 22, 19527 













Number 


3,645,898 


47,306 

20,187 
241,185 
25,278 
73,805 
13,118 


147,999 
582,704 


4,947 
485,214 


6,681 
59,115 
118, 762 
56,426 
71,026 


75,847 
50,594 
51,749 
29,471 
33,221 
79,894 


66,275 
178, 869 
124,620 


224,141 
82,393 
46,528 


33,927 
2,756 





738 
644 


11,815 
10,823 
50,799 

4,127 


17,633 
49,339 
23,132 
40, 236 


5,754 
4,191 
6,792 
1,161 


4,917 
312,126 
7,755 
2,261 


5,784 
2,291 
20, 492 
29,050 


Weeks compensated 


Total unemployment 














Average 
weekly 
payment 


$22.98 


20.55 
16.93 
24.20 
20.36 
21.50 
22.14 


23099 
25.12 


20,99 
25.09 


18,12 
2.71 
16.07 
17,23 
20.88 


18.90 
16.77 
17.06 
17.55 
18.43 
16.80 


20.27 
27.46 
25.31 


24.57 
24.52 
25,95 


18,11 
17,82 
21.74 
19.91 


21.01 
23.16 
20,02 
20.81 


17.06 
21.00 
19.11 
17.10 


21.98 
21.89 
24.79 
25291 


20.05 
22.87 
20.55 
24.27 


28.89 
20.83 
21.99 
24.06 


Beneficiaries 


Average 


weekly 
number 


870, 894 


10,842 
4,732 
56,146 
6,065 
16,606 
3,038 


85,254 
139,671 


1,144 
114,394 


1,478 
14,173 
27,868 
12,765 
21,331 


17,358 
11,554 
11,966 
6,925 
7,639 
18,430 


16,206 
42,482 
29,631 


57,729 
20,345 
10, 720 


7,927 
599 
201 
162 


3,039 
2,555 
12,576 
976 


4,222 
11,696 
5,487 
9,193 


1,767 
963 
1,882 
294 


1,125 
73,999 
2,089 
528 


1,317 

518 
4,787 
6,701 


2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 


52 


Percentage 
change from 
dune 1952 





Benefits 


Amount 2/ 


$88,611, 843 

























































999, 418 
358,530 
6,026, 941 
540,978 
1,620,557 
302,387 





3,751, 867 
15,385,568 





107,512 
13,100,931 





122,737 
1,357,461 
2,004, 761 

997,146 
1,902,572 





1,476,156 
868, 063 
919, 228 
543,893 
632,254 

1,405, 860 





1,455,037 
5,146,575 
3,313,414 





6,039, 350 
2,169,059 
1,256,138 





641,926 
49,515 
18,718 

14,017 





275, 287 
262,887 
1,087, 663 
389, 768 





321, 063 
1,093,887 

458,106 
708,518 


156, 966 
95, 283 
201,274 
32,729 





102,543 
7,527,414 

180,116 
57,508 





172, 725 
49,211 
469,156 
731,176 


paid 


Percentage 
change from 
June 1952 
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Subject employers and selected financial data,1/ by State, quarter ended April-June 1952 


(ata corrected to August 28, 19527 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Funds ee for resi toe 12 months 
benefits ending 
Number of 
subject Funds available Collections 3/ | Interest 4/ | Benefits paid 5/ June 50, 1952 June 50, 1952 
Region and State employers for benefits 2 Apr. =-June Apr. -June 
as of Mar, 51, 195; 1952 1952 Percentlaf 
June 80, 1952 Pee Pea 
wages 6/ 
Region I: 
Connecticut..sccccssses 21,928 185,599,236 11,129,570 1,034, 385 3,190,045 194, 566,987 12,036,512 6 
4,701 39,261,455 1,951,788 213,828 1,821,714 39,592,113 6,240,168 1.4 
Massachusetts.....eees 99,884 142,161,005 29,365, 448 815,988 18,555,802 155,984,639 60, 491,212 1.7 
New Hampshire.....eeee 5,884 20,878,082 1,686, 425 121,582 1,755,655 20,918,696 6,598,451 2.0 
Rhode Island,.c.seoere 10,317 U 20,899,895 4,713,277 111,602 4,897,549 Vv 20,827,426 20,976, 202 3.4 
Vermont..erccsvccccrce 2,089 15,690,683 676,497 85,729 666,179 15,786, 535 2,059,580 1.5 
Region ITI: 
New Jersey..ocsseccone 46,195 V/ 448,561,154 19,800,916 2,454,742 13,356,719 1/ 457,460,075 51,056,942 1.5 
New YorKessercevsecees 176,638 1,059,158, 475 91,040,534 5,863,492 55,786,474 , 102, 276, 026 205,596,450 1. 
Region III: 
Delaware. ..scccescccece 7,658 15,852,730 519,937 86,750 216, 202 16,223,214 1,027,439 4 
Pennsylvanid..srcscece 188,512 592,180,556 12, 430, 344 3,159,709 28,194,411 579,526,858 92,722,368 1.1 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 18,950 51, 412, 447 1,086, 008 280,571 436,178 52,542,848 1,520,111 5 
Maryland...esesssoseee 41,993 121, 652,190 4,444,244 666,755 5,157,217 125,615,405 9,859,068 7 
North Carolina.....+-6 15,985 172,534,105 934, 555 6,114, 442 172,439,042 23,149,563 1.5 
VArginia.sccceresserce 15,515 91, 206, 437 493,961 1,985,118 91,039,155 6,980, 716 25 
West Virginia......e+- 6,924 90,070,716 489,024 3,582, 383 91,640,661 10,471,067 1.0 
Region V: 
Alabama,...cecccecesce 9,642 66,868,558 372,436 2,745,800 69,014,026 6.8 9,036,197 9 
Florida......+ 15,852 79,514,134 434,868 1,319,076 81,185,721 7.6 7,124,770 ef 
Georgia...... 12,672 119,609,599 654,928 2,457,140 122,251,549 9.5 9,628, 909 7 
Mississippleccscereece 6,148 42,682,595 251,068 1,456,739 42,799,876 10.4 5,557,623 1.4 
South Carolina......+« 6,598 $8, 437,515 322, 527 2,111,511 60,191,593 7.7 7,731,116 1.0 
Tennessee,...ceceseese 11,525 102, 234,154 554,965 §,005, 755 102,938,222 8.5 18,043,498 1.4 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.cecsecscsevee 17,274 134, 342,225 5,163,769 751,809 3,919,835 156,317,971 12,451,673 1.2 
Michigan.,. 29,134 $46,81¢,121 24, 563, 247 1,934, 319 10,717,465 362,392,221 62,955,782 1.5 
OLOsceccccvscescceece 82,268 575,154,451 22,577,589 3,164,875 8,599,402 592,252,709 34,723,555 25 
Region VII: 
TLUN018. 6. .cccccccces 57,332 474,191,975 22,872,661 2,601, 403 15,794,057 485,869,244 57,673,920 8 
Indiana,... ceesece 16,455 217,855,651 5,608,649 1,185, 566 4,416,635 220, 233,011 18,636,319 07 
WISCONSIN. ....sseceece 22,567 237,620,576 5,089,668 1,299,592 2,596,258 241, 408, 227 11,153,550 35 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota....ccrceeeee 55, 304 126,759,760 2,470,224 679,178 3,608,781 126,291,617 11,542,280 8 
Montana, «..+- 14,161 55,393,615 1,566,120 194,583 501,015 36,455, 302 2,100, 372 8 
North Dakota....ceeees 2,674 9,939,276 402,759 53,751 317,148 10,078,618 1,547,878 1.5 
South Dakota.e.sseeees 2,603 11,695, 516 260,500 63,817 156,004 11,863,629 648,575 od 
Region IX: 
Towasecccesccccssccece 10,701 105,150, 961 1,198,375 568, 546 1,125,675 105,792,009 4,015,960 4 
Kansas..,.. e 8,343 70,123,500 385,727 917,331 72,023,461 4,092,718 a) 
Missouri....... ee 17,964 215,818,840 1,171,733 5,404,526 216,931,111 14,127,956 7 
Nebraska.......cecceee 6,095 39,007,616 211,410 505,968 39,242,091 2,004,570 5 
Region X: 
ArkanSaS...ccccseseoes 27,673 40,014,778 219,372 1,504, 488 40,852,079 5,623,090 1.1 
Louisiana.. Jeseee 18,705 106,750,935 585,220 3,926,942 109, 214, 442 13,731,596 Az 
Oklahoma. . cocccce 9,294 49,500,880 271,437 1,633,932 50,591,831 5,846,298 8 
TEXAS. .cccceccccccecce 52,716 252,198,900 1, 581, 506 2,518,154 257,375,102 6,975, 546 A 
Region 1: 
Coloradosccecccesccess 6,537 62,674,934 64,298,271 1,212,375 22 
New Mexico.....e..se0e 11, 406 29,582,969 30, 534,228 1,449,999 ) 
Utah...... 13,167 32,555,012 35,021, 359 3,000,168 29 
Wyoming...... 7,289 14,019,472 156,435 14, 464, 813 715,514 5 
Region XII: 
ATIZONB. ceeescecooecos 7,736 55,955,071 1,688,125 303,192 37,519, 467 1,296,455 4 
California. etevce 245,526 V/ 675,801,621 51,255,120 28,486, 495 V/ 700, 256,079 102,566,055 1.5 
Hawadi.cccccccccccccce 8,453 25, 222,069 501,826 550, 108 25,519,516 1,964,885 9 
Nevada, .cscecseccovees 4,637 15,443,708 691,271 296,453 15,909,715 1,258,591 1.0 
Region XIII: 
2,912 8,773,795 529,502 1,507,161 8,040,584 3,491,445 2.2 
12,765 30,762, 106 1,133,200 589,870 51,468,420 2,822,940 1.1 
Oregoneessssssccsccsee 16,392 74,465, 422 2,905, 964 2,629,808 78,141,591 13,956, 564 1.4 
Washington. cesecccecce: 52,975 173,252,397 10,372,585 4,540,880 180, 228,957 20,550,150 1.5 


Represents sum of balance at end of quarter in State clearing and benefit-payment accounts and in the State accounts in the unemployment trust funds, 
Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees, Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored contribution checks, 
Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter, 

/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

6/ Estimated taxable wages for 12 months ending June 1952. As used here, taxable wages mean wages of $5,000 or less, 

V/ Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdraw for payment of disability benefits, 


04 


y Data reported by State agencies except interest, which is credited and reported by U. S. Treasury. 


Total, 51 States, 


Region I: 
Connecticut... 
Maine......... 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island.. 
Vermont....... 

Region II: 

New Jersey.... 
New York.....6 

Region IIT: 
Delaware...... 
Pennsylvania.. 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Col.. 
Maryland...... 
North Carolina 
Virginia...... 
West Virginia, 

Region V: 
Alabama....... 
Florida, ee 
Georgia... oe 
Mississippi... 
South Carolina 
Tennessee,..., 

Region VI: 
Kentucky...... 








Region VII: 
sai lr Rover Ine gee 
Indiana... . 
Wisconsin..... 





Montana,...... 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota,, 
Region IX: 
TOWB. cecsccece 
Kansas........ 
Missouri...... 
Nebraska...... 
Region X: 
Arkansas...... 
Louvisiana..... 
Oklahoma...... 
TEXAS... csc0ce 
Region XT: 
Colorado...... 
New Mexico.... 
Utah a icnissesicis 
Wyoming....... 
Region XII: 
Arizona.. 








Hawaii........ 
Nevada........ 
Region XIII: 
Alaska......0. 
Oregon....... 
Washington.... 


Y/ Includes predeterminations made in March 1952 














Number 


25,379 
31,934 
125,706 
19,150 
24,060 
8,585 


70,027 
158,924 


2,142 
184,399 


2,890 
42,739 
38, 467 
32,349 
28,694 


30,916 
17,754 
21,391 
11,537 
16,251 
24,537 


29,339 
52,016 
53,988 


212,152 
33,536 
14,170 


15,371 
1,813 


New claims 
dispositions 1/ 














Percent with 
sufficient 
wage credits 





oDDOOD 
PRANDNO 
aor Oonre MH 2m 


Number 








22,648 
31,137 
115,751 
18,264 
22,744 
7,878 


62, 372 
2/ 115,484 


1,771 
171,057 


2,370 
39,420 
35,273 
30,858 
27,003 


15,783 
13,861 
16,749 

9,755 
13,640 
23,095 


IR 


27,167 
33,312 
48,648 


194,085 
31,020 
2/ 13,652 


14,060 
1,710 
426 
408 


2/ 7,269 
4,560 


begin their uniform benefit-year in July 1952, 


4/ 
y 
&/ 


kota 


2/ In some States all claimants with sufficient wag 
but establishes benefit rights on a 
3/ Represents disqualifications on issu 
my uniformly applicable in all States. 
Claimant contacts represent new spells of insured unemployment 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one 
Based on date of final payments. 
their final payment in the reported quarter, 
final payment in this quarter and hence are no 
Claimants who exhaust their benefit rights in one benefi 
Excludes Wisconsin; data not received, 
Excludes 460 cases for Illincis which were dis 
Includes dispositions made by Rhode Island's B 


Some of the claimants shown, 


New insured claimants 1/2/ 





e credits do not establish benefit 
"per employer" basis. 

es of voluntary quit, misconduct, 
Excludes labor disputes. 


t shown, 


Selected unemployment insurance activities, by State, 


April-June 1952 


fPata corrected to August 20, 19527 











Percent Percent 
















eligible | eligible for Average 

for maximum potential April- 
maximum | weekly bene= |duration of June 
weekly fit amount benefits 1952 
benefit | and maximum (weeks) 
amount. duration 



















aay 


VEER H 
Bip aS 
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oo0000Nn O@MOrO 


n 
BR 
no 


9 17,416 
22,175 
93,617 
14, 330 
20, 297 
5,326 


52,601 
118, 495 


1,148 
131,880 


1,902 
27,998 
34,226 
21, 483 
24,442 


15,783 
9,796 
12,433 
7,744 
10,035 
18,171 





18,040 
31,672 
28,852 


16, 371 
19, 367 
11,083 


12,035 

1,410 
448 
452 


5,920 
3,566 
16,785 
1,753 


6,900 
17.4 15,009 
16.8 6,951 


14,610 


2,326 
1,611 
2,439 
798 


1,902 
87, 388 
2,365 
989 


3,535 
1,060 
5,154 
7,523 


qualified because of not having at least 3 weeks of emp. 
joard of Review and Massachusetts! Director (or his repr: 

























First payments 


April- 
June 
1951 


16,505 
19,247 
92,174 
14,435 
29,609 
2,711 


54,197 
82,911 


1,582 
108,808 


1,513 
25,533 
33,901 

. 17,986 
12,611 


11, 405 
10, 316 
13,912 
6,913 
7,717 
21,194 


15,852 
41,736 
29,085 


125,899 
21,798 
6,444 


10,635 
1, 467 





























Disqualifications 
imposed 3/ 


5,896 
2,926 
13, 308 
1,843 
3,289 

460 






KRERE DS 
OPROS 


8,612 
56,006 


BR 
“pr 


501 7 
14,500 a, 





1,503 


2,656 13.0 
4,875 10.2 
3,122 20.1 
3,265 ‘ 


11,510 


1,871 15.4 
5,293 28.7 
1,586 12.3 
5,756 36.2 
4,818 21.3 





1,902 ted 
16,077 27.9 
27,048 45.9 

8/20,897 


1g 
6,150 19 
28 


refusal of suitable work, not able and unavailable for work, 






Per 1,000 
claimant 
contacts 4/ 


1,621,633 87.5 1,403,595] 7/ 57.8 VY 44.7 D/ see? 087,612 | 1,014,872 | 8/307,586 18.9 48,547 |9/ 46,901 


Receipts 









Claimants involved 
in lower authority 
single claimant 

appeals 5/ 


Dis- 





» plus intrastate continued claims, plus continued claims received as liable State. 
appeals authority and for the purposes of this table, 

therefore, actually experienced their final week of coi 
Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of compensable une’ 
A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year re 
t year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 


loyment since the first of the 26 weeks of benefits. 
esentative). 





positions} April- 









benefits 6/ 








April- 
June 
1951 


June 
1952 


254,377 | 191,869 7 








































































by States which began their uniform benefit-year in April 1952 and excludes predeterminations made in June 1952 by States which 


and miscellaneous disqualifications not 


data for these States are shown as Lower authority. 
mpensable unemployment during a previous quarter, but received 
mployment during the reported quarter did not receive their 
Sults in the exhaustion of benefit rights for that benefit year, 


Claimants who exhausted 


Average 
number of 
weeks of 
benefits 

drawn 


years during the quarter because of other requirements. Wisconsin has no benefit-year concept, 


59 


Time lapse in first benefit payment and appeals decisions, April=June 1952 


Region 
and 
State 


Total, 51 States.c-.0s-seec 


Region I: 
Connecticutecccesseccccee 
Maineeccececcceccccocecce 
MassachusettSecerccccecee 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Islandeccecccccccsce 
Vermont. cccccssccesecesec 


Region II: 
New Jerseycecscesccceesce 
New YorKe.ccccccesecececo 


Region III: 
Delawareeccccccescevccece 
Pennsylvaniacsccocssccecce 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia....eo 
Marylandecscoccccecsecens 
North Carolinaceccecceoce 
Virginiacsccccscosrccccee 
West Virginiag.ccccccccce 


Region V: 
Alabama. cecoccccsscccccses 
Florida... 
Georgia.. 
MissisSipPlocscceccccsveo 
South Carolinagcecoeececo 
Tennesseeoececacceeccecea 






Region VI: 
Kentuckyoscceacsooecscvece 
Michigan.eo.ccoccscecccce 


Ohidecscsscocacccscceeceo 


Region VII: 
T11in0i8b....ccescccecceve 
Indiandc.cccceaccesccecde 
WisconSinececcescescoeceo 


Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccoccccseccacesc 
Montanderssccesccesse0000 
North Dakota@ocecesescoeee 
South Dakotacsecocescsoes 


Region IX: 
TOW2sccccccecscosecscscce 


KANnSaSecocccesccccocecsee 





eovseeeoe 
Nebraskaccccccccsscocscce 


Region Xs 
ArkanSaSeccce-ceccescccee 
Louisiandesesscascceocsece 
Oklahomacesocecccece 
TEXABo poe ceccccccccccccee 





Region XI: 
Coloradocecescsocseccscee 
New Mexico, 
Utanscccece 
Wyomingesceccccoeccccecce 





Region X11: 
ATIZONA occ cccccsccescoo 
Californiaecesscccccccces 
Haw@ileccoecsso 
N€EVEd8s.ccsccceccccceccce 





Region XIIIs 
Rlaskaeccceoccecceccccccce 







OTEgZONcceccecsoesseqeecso 
Washingtonececoecccececce 





[Corrected to August 8, 19527 


Appeals decisions 2/ 


Percent of 


intrastate Lower authority Higher authority 3/ 
first benefit v 


payments 1/ 
issued within 
2 weeks 


Percent 
decided 


within Number 
45 days 





Percent 
decided 
within 
45 days 


sea ee = pisses ¥ ie 2 aaa = ore 


1/ Represents first payments made weekly and biweekly. 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
August and September 1952, and September 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


Employment Status 


Civilian labor force 


Employed 


Agricultural 


Nonagricultural 
Unemployed 


Not in the labor force 


Sept.7-13 
1952 


63,698,000 
62,260,000 
7,548,000 
54,712,000 
1,438,000 
46,208,000 


Aug. 3-9 
1952 


63,958,000 
62,354,000 
6,964,000 
55,390,000 
1,604,000 
45,846,000 


Sept.2-8 
1751 


63,186,000 
61,580,000 
7,526,000 
54,054,000 
1,606,000 
45,770,000 


Aug.-Sept. 


1952. 


-260,000 

-94,000 
+584,000 
-678,000 
~166,000 
+362,000 


Sept. 
1951-1952 


+512,000 
+680,000 

+22,000 
+658,000 
-168,000 
+438,000 
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RESOURCES 


for 
FREEDOM 


HERE does an expanding industrial 

United States stand today in relation- 

ship to its supplies of basic materials? 
Have we the material means to sustain 
and expand our civilization? These two 
questions have been reviewed by the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
which, in a five-volume report issued last 
June, surveyed the entire broad field and 
presented the Nation with the outline of a 
problem we will face with continuing se- 
verity during the coming decades. 


Fundamental to our economy upon 
which all employment and all daily activi- 
ty eventually rests is the supply of ma- 
terials available to our civilization--the 
contents of the earth and its physical en- 
vironment. Powerful historical streams 
have converged to make the problem 
uniquely intense today. 


As the report states: 


“First, there has been a profound shift 
in the basic materials position of the 
United States--a worsening relationship 
between our requirements and our means 
of satisfying them. 


“Second, other high-consuming nations, 
primarily in Western Europe, are in 





difficulties which stem from the serious 
depletion of their own domestic resources 
coupled with the weakening or severing of 
their former colonial ties. 


“Third, many resource-rich but less- 
developed nations, especially of former 
colonial status, now focus on industriali- 
zation rather than materials export. 


“Fourth, there lingers from the Great 
Depression a worldwide fear of the 
possible collapse of markets, which damp- 
ens the willingness of private investors 
and resource-rich countries to develop 
new free world resources. 


“Finally, a great schism divides the 
world between the totalitarian and demo- 
cratic nations, disrupting normal trade 
patterns and making necessary costly 
measures of armed preparedness.” 


The Commission made no attempt at 
prophecy but did point out that our gener- 
ation is responsible for passing on to the 
next, as best it can, the prospects for 
continued well-being. The first requisite 
for achieving this is to plan now to meet 
successfully such requirements and 
challenges as can now be foreseen. The 
Commission therefore developed a plaus- 
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IN 1950 THE U.S. CONSUMED 2.7 BILLION TONS OF MATERIALS 


450,000,000 TONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS | 


390,000,000 TONS OF 
METALLIC ORES 


10,000 POUNDS OF 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


800 POUNDS OF 
MISC. NON-METALLICS 





Source: PMPC Sioff 


ible projection of our needs for the next 
quarter century--to 1975--a date suffici-— 
ently distant to be unaffected by present 
temporary disturbances and yet not too 
distant to be wholly unforeseeable. In 
making this review the Commission 
recognized the bonds which tied the free 
nations of the world together and reviewed 
both the demand for materials and the 
supply of materials for this group of 
nations. 


We Are Heavy Consumers 


The United States appetite for materi- 
als is Gargantuan--and so far, insatiable. 
At mid-century, the Nation uses up over 
23 billion tons of materials each year to 
keep itself going and support its standard 
of living. With a population of 15] million, 
each person consumes, on an average, 18 
tons a year. He uses about 14,000 pounds 
of fuel for heat and energy--warming 
houses and offices, running automobiles 
and locomotives, firing factory boilers, 
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5,700 POUNDS OF 
AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


smelting metals, and hundreds of other 
tasks. He uses 10,000 pounds of building 
materials--lumber, stone, cement, sand 
and gravel, and so on--800 pounds of 
metals (winnowed from 5,000 pounds of 
ores). He eats nearly 1,600 pounds of 
food; this, together with cotton and other 
fibers for clothing, and with pulpwood for 
paper, and other miscellaneous proaucts 
mounts up to 5,700 pounds of agricultural 
materials. In addition he uses 800 pounds 
of nonmetallics, such as lime, fertilizer 
and chemical raw materials. 


Such levels of consumption, climaxing 
50 years of phenomenal economic prog- 
ress, levy a severe drain on every kind 
of resource we have: minerals, forests, 
soil and water. 


This vast drain upon resources, great- 
er today than yesterday, and inescapably 
greater tomorrow than today, has become 
the most challenging aspect of our 
present-day economy. 





The time has clearly passed when we 
can afford the luxury of viewing our re- 


sources as unlimited and hence taking 
them for granted. In the United States 
the supplies of the evident, the cheap, the 
accessible, are running out. The plain 
fact is that we have skimmed the cream 
of our resources as we now understand 
them; the pause must not be too long be- 
fore our understanding catches up with 
our needs. 


Out of the Past and Into the Future 


The United States has never been 
completely self-sufficient in raw materi- 
als. Had we insisted on being so our 
economic output and living standards to- 
day would be considerably lower than 
they are. We have inthe course of our 
history shifted from a net exporter to a 
net importer of many of our most preci- 
ous raw materials. At the start of the 
century, we produced some 15 percent 


more raw materials than we consumed 
(excluding food). Now, 52 years later, 

we are consuming 10 percent more than 
we produce. 


The size of the future material de- 
mands and the adequacy of supplies will 
depend upon the rate at which the United 
States economy and that of the whole free 
world expands. In making assumptions 
with respect to the future the Commission 
conservatively estimated that by 1975 we 
would have a population of 193 million 
people in the United States and a working 
force of 82 million. 


It was further assumed that during the 
next 25 years the workweek would decline 
15 percent and that we would experience 
an annual rise of about 2.5 percent in pro- 
ductivity per man-hour. In other words, 
the conservative assumption was that the 
rate of growth in the economy in the next 
25 years will be about 3 percent a year or 
that which we have averaged over the last 
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century. Under this assumption, gross | 
national product will be twice as much in 
1975 as it was in 1950. 


U.S. LABOR TIME TO PRODUCE 
MATERIALS HAS DECLINED 


TO PRODUCE ONE TON OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
AVERAGE MINER REQUIRED... . 


Based upon these assumptions the year| 
1975 would require a demand for minerals) 
90 percent higher than that of 1950; for 
timber products that would be 10 percent 
higher; for agricultural products 40 per- 
cent higher; for industrial water supplies 
170 percent higher; and for total energy 
100 percent higher. 


This brief summary indicates two 
important facts. First, the demand for 
materials will rise unevenly and, second- 
ly, the demand for everything can be ex- 
pected to rise substantially. 


3.3 HOURS 1.3 HOURS 
IN 1903 : 1 i bozo @) 





The threat of the materials problem 
is not that we will suddenly wake up to 
find that we have exhausted all our sup- 
plies and that economic activity has 
suddenly collapsed. The real and deeply 
serious threat is that we shall have to 
devote constantly increasing efforts to 
acquire each pound of materials from 
natural resources which are dwindling 


both in quality and quantity. In short, the 
essence of the materials problem is 


costs--in terms of the hours of human 
work and the amounts of capital required 
to bring a pound of industrial material or 
a unit of energy into useful form. We 
may find ourselves running faster and 
faster in order to stay standing still. 


TO PRODUCE ONE TON OF IRON ORE, 
AVERAGE MINER REQUIRED... . 
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1.9 HOURS 36 MINUTES 
IN 1915 IN 1950 





Something Can Be Done 


TO PRODUCE ONE BUSHEL OF WHEAT 


AVERAGE FARMER REQUIRED . If this is the problem, what is the so- 


lution? The answer is that there is no 
Hone solution. There are, however, many 
flexibilities in our material positions, in 
what resources we use, in where we get 
our supplies and in how we use them, and 
we can ease our materials supply posi- 
tion if we utilize these flexibilities to the 
full. We can, for example, make better 
use of our domestic resources through 
exploration and discovery; through a 
fuller use of known resources; through 
developing techniques for using low 


1.6 HOURS 19 MINUTES 
IN 1910 -14 IN 1949-1950 








quality resources; through restoring re- 


newable resources; by finding substitutes 
in presently unemployable resources; and 
by synthesizing new materials. We can 
better utilize our resources by shifting 
from the scarce to the abundant and by 
making those materials we have work 
harder and longer. And, we must make 
immediate plans to do so. 


But the task of overcoming the materi- 
als problem is far greater than these. It 
is the problem of developing a materials 
policy which is broadly conceived and 
which must provide a framework for 
public programs and private actions so 
that all will move with reasonable harmo- 
ny towards the same national goals. This 
policy must be undertaken immediately 
and must meet one basic economic princi- 
ple which can provide the basic thread of 
consistency throughout the whole field of 
materials policy. This basic principle is 
that of the “Least Cost.” 


With respect to this principle the re- 
port states: “With our economy facing 
stronger and stronger pressures toward 
rising real costs of materials, this Com- 
mission believes that national materials 
policy should be squarely founded on the 
principle of buying at the least cost 
possible for equivalent values. With 
growth pressing so heavily against our 
resource base we cannot afford to legis- 
late against this principle for the benefit 
of particular producer groups at the ex- 
pense of our consumers and foreign 
neighbors, and ultimately with prejudice 


to our own economic growth and security.” 


This cardinal principle of least cost 
has application to all major sectors of 
national materials policy; to development 
of domestic resources, to energy and 
technology, to the difficult problem of 
weighing the claims of the present against 
those of the future, to imports of foreign 
materials, and to security. Its application 
is most often challenged, however, with 
respect to imports and security. 


THE U.S. OUTGROWS ITS 
RESOURCE BASE 


(PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MATERIALS 
OTHER THAN FOOD AND GOLD IN 1935-39 DOLLARS) 
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ENERGY HELPS EXPAND PRODUCTION 


IN 50 YEARS LABOR FORCE INCREASED ONLY 119%, PRODUCTION 372% 


- : 


Source: GNP bosed on 1929 Constant Dollars, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Labor Force, Statistical Abstract of U. S., 1951, 
Historicol Statistics of U. S., 1798-1945 
Energy, PMPC Staff 


Conserving for the Future 


Closely linked with the least cost prin- 
ciple is the notion of conservation of re- 
sources and materials. It is also linked 
with the question of this generation’s re- 
sponsibility to help provide for the next. 
Most thoughtful persons agree to some 
variation of this conservation idea, but 


there are wide differences as to how best-- 


and how much--to protect the future 
claimants against the Nation’s resources 


The Nation faces a very real and 
growing conservation problem, but many 
of our difficulties of agreement arise 
from a failure to recognize the economic 
dimensions of the problem and give 
proper weight to its dynamics. For ex- 
ample, it is a popular fallacy to regard 
our resource base as a fixed inventory 
which, when used up, will leave society 
with no means of survival. A related 
fallacy is that physical waste equals eco- 
nomic waste; that it is improper to use 
materials in ways that make them dis- 
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appear. This attitude can lead to devot- 
ing a dollar’s worth of work to “saving” 
a few cents worth of waste paper and old 
string. 


Responsibility for following up on the 
many specific recommendations of the 
Commission has been placed with the 
National Security Resources Board, which 
has in turn called upon the governmental 
departments and agencies concerned with 
the specific activities. While the report 
is limited to materials many of the 
recommended actions will have manpower 
implications, 


The above article is based upon the 
five volumes of the full report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
and particularly upon a summary of 
Volume I. All of these publications are 


for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. The price of 
the summary is twenty-five cents. Charts 
used in the article are from the full re- 
port, principally from Volume I. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEW CHOICES 


UST 2 years ago, the Congress enacted 

the Defense Production Act, with a man- 

date to the President to "develop and 
maintain whatever military and economic 
strength is necessary . . . to oppose acts 
of aggression and promote peace .. . among 
nations." 


In the face of continuing peril since 
that time, we have made substantial prog- 
ress in building the strength the Congress 
sought--though adequate strength is by no 
means yet achieved. 


Our forces fighting in Korea have been 
and are being supplied and equipped, and a 
good start has been made toward modernizing 
and re-equipping the other forces of the 
United States and its allies. 


Many, but not all, of our worst raw ma- 
terial shortages have been overcome. The 
Nation has built great additions to its bas- 
ic industrial capacity, and established hun- 
dreds of military production lines, with ex- 
tra capacity in readiness, should we be 
forced to meet an all-out attack. 


As a consequence, this Nation—and the 
whole free world—-have a far greater meas- 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 











THE excerpts which follow are from the 7th Quarterly Report to 

the President, submitted by the Director of Defense Mobilization 
for the period from July 1 to September 30, 1952. 
ly report, like previous reports in this series, covers the work 


This quarter- 


of many agencies in addition to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and credit is given to the many persons inside and outside 
the Government whose combined efforts made possible the accom- 

plishments recorded. 


uré of security than when the communists 
poured over the 38th Parallel in June of 
1950. 


While meeting the needs of our fighting 
forces in Korea, and launching the expan- 
sion of our forces and defense-supporting 
industries here at home, we have still been 
able to carry out the policy of the Congress 
to prevent "undue strains .. . upon wages, 
prices, and production or distribution of 
materials for civilian use. ..." A sound 
and prosperous civilian economy has been 
maintained throughout this period, despite 
the diversion of resourcés to military pro- 
duction. 


Although much has been accomplished in 
enlarging the Nation's industrial base and 
in raising the flow of military equipment, 
the greater part of the defense mobiliza-— 
tion effort still lies ahead. Most of the 
military goods that have been authorized by 
the Congress are yet to be delivered. Many 
of the most perplexing technical problems 
remain to be solved, and new problems arise 
continually in the development of better 
weapons. 


New funds made available by the Congresg 
in July braght to $129 billion the amount 


sé 





available for expenditure in all military 
procurement and construction programs since 


Korea. About $41 billion worth has been de- 
livered or constructed; about $58 billion 
more is in process or on order and contracts 
covering most of the $30 billion balance 
will be let during the next 9 months. 


The full magnitude of the job ahead only 
comes home to us when we realize that the 
weapons of tomorrow are not the weapons of 
today. Perhaps as many as half of the crit- 
ical items that will be on the procurement 
lists a year from now will be models not 
now in production. The types of weapons 
which we have today will not suffice to 
meet the threats of future years. 


We cannot attain security if we let suc- 
cess in our current achievements give rise 
to a false sense of optimism, security, and 
complacency. History teaches that any leth- 
argy in national preparedness in the face of 
hostile and ruthless power will be followed 
by disaster. 


The Nation has definite objectives, chal- 
lenging in time and scope, for our future 
steps toward national security and must 
hold to these objectives despite the alter- 
nating storms and lulls generated by an 
enemy who is master of the art of their use. 


New Resources Provide Added 
Potentials of Strength 


We should consider now the new opportu- 


nities that will be before us starting some— 
time in 1953, when many of our resources be- 
gin to move ahead of the requirements of our 
present security program. These additional 
resources--the results of the wise expansion 
effort started early in the defense program 
by industry and labor, with the aid of Gov- 
ernment--can be utilized for further build- 
ing toward peace, freedom, and stability 
throughout the world. 


Of the new plants which have been 
granted tax benefits, 48 percent, in terms 
of value, will bs completed by the end of 
1952. More than $16 billion worth of new 
plants will be completed by the summer of 
BAS BS 


Raw material supplies are also greater 
as the result of the intensive expansion 
efforts of the past 2 years. Some of the 
expansion goals that have been set for raw 
materials supply have already been achieved 
--antimony, cadmium, and mercury, to name a 
few. But the Nation will be deficient for 
some time in supplies of some defense mate- 
rials——particularly the high-temperature 
alloying metals--despite all that has been 
achieved. 


Manpower Problems Few 


The demands of defense mobilization for 
manpower have been met to date without great 
strain--except for persistent shortages of 
engineers, scientists, other professional 
personnel, and certain categories of farm 


Military procurement: $129 billion available; $41 billion delivered 
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and skilled industrial workers, which must 
be minimized through such steps as increased 
training and improved utilization of skills. 


The additional burden that will be im- 
posed on the Nation's manpower resources 
during the next stages of the mobilization 
program will be relatively light, even 
though employment in several defense indus- 
tries will increase. 


UTILIZING MANPOWER RESOURCES 


In August total nonfarm employment had 
risen to 55.4 million, an all-time peak for 
the month and 500,000 above the same period 
last year. 


The employment increases that brought 
total nonfarm employment to record highs in 
August and September have been largely in 
nondefense activities. 


Significant recoveries, for example, 
have been evident especially in the textile, 
apparel, and leather industries in recent 
months. 


Although employment in New England tex- 
tile centers has improved, unemployment of 
miil hands in this area remains high and 
is a matter of much concern to all groups 
seeking to relieve conditions of unemploy- 
ment distress. 


Rising employment reduces labor surpluses 
throughout the nation 
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The shifting of classifications re- 
flected the gradual tightening of the labor 
market which has been continuing throughout 
this year. 


Defense Employment Will 
Level Off Shortly 


Even though the rate of military produc-— 
tion will continue upward until a plateau is 
reached sometime in 1953, the upward trend 
of defense employment will level off sooner. 


The atomic energy projects are now em- 
ploying almost 3 percent of the country's 
contract construction workers, with 73,000 
at work on AEC facilities in mid-August. 


Employment on AEC construction will con- 
tinue to climb this fall. 


Employment in ordnance rose sharply dur- 
ing the third quarter. With the tooling—up 
phase completed in most plants, further sub- 
stantial rises in employment may be expected 
during the balance of the year. Employment 
in production of combat vehicles and fire 
control equipment has shown the largest 
gains in the third quarter and the trend 
will probably continue. 


The aircraft industry had almost 650,000 
workers by the end of the third quarter and 
may add another 150,000 by the first quarter 
of 1953. Marked employment increases will 
probably occur in the aircraft engine seg- 
ment of the industry as new facilities begin 
volume production of jet engines. Recruit- 
ment of professionally and technically 
trained people is the industry's major man- 
power problem. 


The employment uptrend in shipyards 
leveled off at about 270,000 during the 
third quarter, partly as a result of the 
steel dispute. On July 1 private shipyards 
accounted for about 53 percent of the ship- 
building employment. Further expansion is 
expected in private shipyards this year, 
but Naval shipyards are approaching their 
employment peak. 


Employment in military electronics con- 
tinued to rise during the third quarter and 
further gains are expected. Employment in 
civilian radio and television manufacturing 
also rose, reversing the downtrend of the 
second quarter. 9 


Unemployment Compensation 


lor Veterans Begins 


URING the period from October 15, 1952, 
}) when the program gets underway, up to 

June 30, 1953 (the end of the Federal 
Government's fiscal year 1953), it is esti- 
mated that 190,000 different veterans will 
collect benefits under Title IV of the Veter- 
ans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 
This estimate is based on the assumption 
that unemployment for the country as a 
whole for this period will average about 3 
percent, and that the proportion of unen- 
ployed veterans in the population will be 
about the same as that of other civilians. 
The estimate is also based on the assump- 
tion that from June 30, 1950 through June 
1952 about one million servicemen were 
discharged, and that an additional million 
will be discharged by June 1953. It is 
assumed that approximately one million 
servicemen will be discharged each year 
thereafter. 


Title IV and What it Provides 


During the closing moments of the second 
session of the 82nd Congress, the "Veterans! 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952" was 
passed, 


Title IV of this Act provides unemploy— 
ment compensation payments for veterans 
with service on and after June 27, 1950. 
In passing this title of the Act, Congress 
placed the responsibility for its adminis- 
tration with the Secretary of Labor, to be 
carried out through the various State agen- 
cies which now administer unemployment con- 
pensation programs. In doing so, Congress 
apparently recognized the effective manner 
in which the States and the Department of 
Labor are presently carrying out the pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance throughout 
the Nation. It also seems clear that Con- 
gress intended this Act to be administered 
under the same regulations and procedures 
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AN ESTIMATED 190,000 WILL 
BENE BLT aT HS eh S C Alas Yule aus 
FROM NEW PROGRAM 


that obtain in the various States insofar 
as those provisions are applicable. 


Accordingly, the Secretary has entered 
into agreements with the several States to 
administer this program. Since the new leg- 
islation is also applicable to veterans in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, agree- 
ments have been entered into with the Gov- 
ernors of those two jurisdictions to enable 
the public employment service in the two is- 
lands to administer the program. 


Bureau of Employment Securit 
Will Carry Out Program 

Following consultation with State agency 
and veteran groups, regulations implementing 
the program have been prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. The State agencies have 
established procedures in accordance with 
operating guides formulated by the Bureau 
of Employment Security to which the Secre- 


tary has delegated responsibility for carry- 
ing out this program. 


The intent of Congress in this bill is 
to provide the veteran with $26 a week for 
unemployment compensation until a total of 
$676 has been paid to him. These payments 
are not to be paid, however, when the veter- 
an has a_ right to benefits under any of 
the State employment security laws, the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, or the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944. If 
the veteran has rights under other unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, which amount to less 
than $26 a week, then the Federal Govern- 
ment will make a supplementary payment suf- 
ficient to bring the total amount up to $26 
a week. 


System Compared With Former Program 


With the exception of the weekly bene- 
fit amount and the duration of benefits, 








the State laws apply to the veteran on all 
phases of eligibility and disqualification. 
In this regard, the system is considerably 
different from the program of Servicemen's 
Readjustment Allowances following World War 


II. Under the former system, the States 
administered a completely Federal Act for 
unemployment benefits; under this new Act, 
however, the States will be asked to admin- 
ister a system of unemployment benefits 
where the only uniform standards are for 
benefit amount and duration, and the State 
laws apply in all other respects. 


_ Another important difference between 
these two laws is worth noting. Under read- 
justment allowances, unemployment benefits 
were paid to the veteran immediately after 
his period of service, with the expressed 
intent that these benefits would enable him 
to readjust to civilian life, and in this 
process obtain gainful employment. Under 
the present Act, the veteran can draw these 
benefits only after the expiration of his 
period of mustering-out pay, i.¢6., 30-60-90 
days after discharge. Furthermore, since 
the benefits under title IV cannot be drawn 
until the mustering-out pay has expired, 
this period constitutes the veteran's read- 
justment to civilian life during which he 
need not meet any other tests of attachment 
to the labor market. However, when he 
starts drawing compensation under title IV, 
he must meet the same test of attachment to 
the labor market as any other civilian work- 
er who is unemployed in the same State. In 
other words, these benefits are paid under 
the same conditions as unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to State claimants so that 
the same work tests and eligibility condi- 
tions will be applied. 


Highlights of Operation 


It is difficult to discuss this system 
of compensation without getting into the 
technicalities of the State unemployment 
insurance systems. Nevertheless, an at- 
tempt will be made to give the highlights 
of how the system will operate and the gen- 
eral framework of the Federal Act. 


Claims will be taken and payments will 
be made by the State employment security 
agencies under agreements with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, or in the absence of an 
agreement, by the Secretary. 


Payments will be made in accordance 
with all provisionsof the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws except for the weekly 
benefit amount and the duration of bene—- 
fits. 


The Federal Government will bear the 
cost of the compensation paid under title 
IV and expenses incurred by the States in 
administering the title. 


Payments will be made to veterans with 
90 days or more of continuous service, some 
part of which is after June 26, 1950, who 
have been discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable. If the service is for 
less than 90 days, then the veteran must 
have been released because of an actual 
service—incurred disability or injury. 


The compénsation is payable for weeks 
of unemployment beginning after October 15, 
1952, and for a period of 5 years after a 
proclamation by the President or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress declaring the 
present emergency at an end. 


As we have said, no compensation will 
be paid during the 30-, 60-, or 90-day pe- 
riod for which the veteran receives muster- 
ing out pay following his discharge. If a 
veteran at the time of his application for 
compensation has no State benefits or rail- 
road unemployment insurance benefits which 
he can claim, then his rights will be de- 
termined under the law of the State where 
he is. Should he move permanently to an- 
other State, his claim will be transferred 
to the new State and will be determined 
from then on under the law of the State to 
which he has moved. However, should he at 
the time of filing his claim have wage 
credits available under the State system of 
a State other than the one in which he is 
residing, then his rights to State benefits 
and any Federal supplement to which he may 
be entitled will be determined under the 
law ofthe State where he has these avail- 
able benefit rights, using the interstate 
claims process in which all States partici- 
pate as a medium for transmitting claims 
and paying the benefits due. 


A veteran filing a claim under this law 
is required to register for work at a local 
public employment office in the State where 
he is, and he must meet the applicable con- 
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ditions for payment of benefits of the State 
Unemployment Compensation Law, which among 
other things, would generally include the 
following: (a) He must be unemployed; (b) 
he must be able to work; (c) he must be 
available for work; (d) he must continue 

to register at the local employment office; 
and (e) he must not be subject to any dis- 
qualifications (for example, he must not 
have voluntarily quit a job without good 
cause, he must not have been discharged 

for misconduct, he must not have refused 
suitable jobs without good cause, his unem- 
ployment must not be due to a stoppage of 
work because of a labor dispute or subject 
to such other disqualification provisions 
as are stated in the applicable State Unem-— 
ployment Compensation Law). 


Variations in State Laws 


Since the veteran, to be eligible for 
compensation, must meet all the eligibility 
and disqualification conditions of the 
State law under which he files his clain, 
it is likely that this will focus attention 
on the variations in State laws. On dis- 
qualification provisions, for examplé, 24 
States provide a maximum disqualification 
of 6 weeks or less for the major disquali- 
fying cause of voluntary leaving. Fifteen 
States have a maximum period of more than: 
6 weeks while 12 States disqualify the in- 
dividual for the duration of his unemploy- 
ment or longer. Seventeen States, in addi- 
tion to applying the delay in benefits, al- 
so reduce or cancel benefit rights for this 
disqualifying Act. Under title IV, however, 
the Federal Act has been interpreted that 
the $676 maximum entitlement for the veter- 
an cannot be reduced by the application of 
State disqualifying provisions. 


Title IV of the Veterans! Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 has been further in- 
terpreted to mean that the State waiting 
period is not applicable to a straight 
title-IV claimant, since there is no bene- 
fit-year concept under this program, and 
the waiting-week requirements of State 
laws are directly related to a benefit 
year. However, whenever a veteran has 
a State claim which is supplemented by 
Federal compensation, then the normal 
State waiting period requirement applies. 
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It might also be pointed out that the 
machinery of the State system for adjudi- 
cating contested cases applies in all re- 
spects, including the fair hearing proc- 


esses. This means the rights under title 
IV will be adjudicated in the same manner 
as State unemployment insurance benefits 

without any provision at any stage for a 

Federal review of the case. 


The Veterans' Job Prospects Are Good 


It is encouraging to note that never be- 
fore in our history has any large group of 
discharged veterans returned from action in 
a foreign land to job prospects as good as 
those existing today. On a Nation-wide ba- 
sis the economy is in a healthy condition, 
employment is at record levels for this pe- 
riod of the year, and unemployment as re- 
ported by the Census is at the lowest level 
for any corresponding month since World War 
ik: 





About a million servicemen are expected 
to be discharged this year and another mil- 
lion young men will be entering the Armed 
Forces. This means that the country can 
expect about a million new veterans to re- 
turn to civilian life each year. These men 
will represent an important part of the 
civilian labor force in the more active age 
groups. The job prospects that these young 
mén can look forward to will be determined 
in large part by the kind of economy we 
have and the kind of job prospects prevail- 
ing for the general job applicant. 


This is a much different picture from 
that of 1946 when some 11 million young men 
and women, separted from the armed services 
within a very short period of tims, were 
ushered into an economy faced with the ne- 
cessity of a complete change from war ac-— 
tivities to peacetime pursuits. The World 
War II GI, confronted with acute competition 
for the limited number of jobs that indus- 
try could offer, faced a far different situ- 
ation than those veterans do today. How- 
ever, in individual cases there will be a 
need for protection from wage loss for re- 
turning veterans such as Congress has pro- 
vided in Title IV of the Veterans! Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 until they can 
become reestablished in the labor force. 


Professional and Scientific Manpower 


The attainment of maximum military 
strength while maintaining a dynamic 
civilian economy requires a tremendous 
acceleration of industrial and scientific 


‘development in this country over the next 
few years. To accomplish this, our 


present supply of engineers and scientists 


must be fully utilized and an increasingly 
greater number of men and women must 
be attracted to these professions. 


To highlight the problem, and to point 
the way to its solution, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has issued Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 8. This policy was 
developed by the ODM Inter-agency Man- 
power Policy Committee, its Committee 
on Specialized Personnel, and the Nation- 
al Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
Committee. 


Calling upon employers, educational 
institutions and professional organiza- 
tions to help solve the national shortage, 
the policy statement also assigns re- 
sponsibilities to the Departments of De- 
fense and Labor, Selective Service 
System, Civil Service Commission, 
Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Science Foundation, Federal Security 
Agency, and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 


Noting that only 600,000 people, or 
about one percent of employed civilians 
are engaged in engineering and in the 
biological and physical sciences, the 
policy states: 


“On this numerically small but vitally 
important segment of our manpower de- 


DM Policy Seeks to Overcome 
Shortages of Engineers and Scientists 


pends in very large part our national se- 
curity and future increases in our 
standard of living. 


“Therefore, the realities of inter- 
national relations indicate that intensive 
activity in the fields of engineering, 
science and industrial development must 
be made an even more important aspect 
of our continuing national security.” 


The defense program has quickened 
the tempo of research and industrial 
technology and the maintenance of modern 
scientific weapons has given greater em- 
phasis to military technology. This re- 
quires that industrial and scientific de- 
velopments which normally would have 
been spread over a decade be accom- 
plished in less than five years. 


New discoveries and techniques also 
call for an increasing number of investi- 
gators and as each area of knowledge be- 
comes more complex, increased special- 
ization of individuals and longer periods 
of training are required. 


In the face of this rising demand, the 
number of students completing college 
training is declining and will continue to 
decline through 1954. After that, there 
should be an increase in the number of 
engineering graduates. 


These facts indicate that in the next 
few years, it virtually will be impossible 
to supply the expanded demands for man- 
power in these fields. It is therefore 


(Continued on page 51) 
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MANPOWER RESOURCES IN A TIGHT LABOR MARKET 


EW light has been thrown upon the avail-— 

ability of manpower resources in a tight 

labor market and upon the stimuli neces-— 
Sary to attract them to the workforce by a 
new study from Minnesota. Conducted in the 
fall of 1951 when the visible labor supply 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area was at 
near minimum levels the study is the joint 
work of Mr. Kenneth E. Schnelle, then a 
graduate student at the University of Minne- 
sota and the Minnesota Division of Rnploy- 
ment and Security. 


The study consisted of an analysis of a 
random sample of 1,000 households in St. 
Paul designed primarily to determine (1) 
the number and characteristics of those 
people 14 years and over who were not in 
the labor force and (2) the incentives nec- 
essary to induce them to enter the labor 
force. 


The most interesting of the St. Paul 
manpower survey is that practically all 
high grade labor is already engaged. The 
data reveal that 62 percent of the adult 
population were in the labor force while 
only 38 percent were not. Of those not in 
the labor force, 26 percent were housekeep— 
ing females with children under 6 years of 
age, 19 percent were unable to work by rea- 
son of physieal or mental defect, 14 per- 
cent were school-attending youths who will 


supply the Nation's future needs for leader- 


ship in the arts, the sciences, and the 
humanities, and 4 percent were persons over 
65 years of age who have not otherwise been 
accounted for. Hence only 37 percent of 
the adult nonlabor-force, or 14 percent of 
the total adult population, can be con- 
sidered a logical reservoir for additional 
productive manpower. But this reservoir 


was 98 percent female, and their occupation- 
al classifications did not meet the require- 


ments of industry. The study, therefore, 
concluded that a further increase in demand 
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for labor would be met with an almost imme- 
diate deficiency in supply. 


Survey data suggest various remedies 
for possible future shortages in useful la- 
bor supply. Primary among these is an ex-— 
ploitation of the supply of part-time work- 


ers. Over 10 percent of all nonlabor-force 
people indicated that they would accept ~ 
part-time employment. Sixty percent of 
these were housekeeping females without 
children under 6 years, 18 percent were fe- 
males with children under 6 years, and 22 
percent were males--mostly students. The 
problem of utilizing these people is pri- 
marily a management concern which involves, 
first, a recognition of the problem and, 
second, a scheduling of work in such a fash- 
ion as to insure continuous operation with 
frequent changes of operators. 


A large number of other groups of non- 
labor-force people fell into a category 
similar to that of part-time workers. These 
included people who cited the following 
conditions of employment: They wanted a 
particular job, or they wanted to work par- 
ticular hours. Some wanted only school va- 
cation work, others work at home, or work 
close to home. Each of these groups pre- 
sents a challenge to management which en- 
counters labor shortages. Additional man- 
power appeared available, but its terms of 
employment were different from those to 
which managements are geared. The solution 
seemed to be to change gears by reorganiz-— 


ing jobs, changing schedules, and training 
unskilled workers, 


One of the somewhat unexpected results 
of the study gives a clue to the problem of 
attracting additional people into the labor 
force. Over 25 percent of all people who 
were asked the question, "Why-would you 


(Continued on page 51) 





AREA CLASSTFICATION-September 1952 


Aneas Shifted a4 
Labor Surplus Lessens 


MPROVED employment conditions are revealed by the September area 

classification survey conducted by the Bureau of Employment Security and 

its affiliated State employment security agencies. As a result, two metro- 
politan areas, New York City, largest in the Nation, and Manchester, N.H., 
were removed from the Group IV, substantial labor surplus category, while 
five others were shifted from the Group III, moverate labor surplus classifi- 
cation, to Group II, balanced labor supply. 


The classification shifts and the factors contributing to employment im- 
provement which brought about the shifts are described in the following clas- 


sification summary: 


September area classification of 179 
major labor market areas according to 
relative adequacy of labor supply reveals 
a continued slight tightening of the Na- 
tion’s labor market. The principal fac- 
tors responsible for this tightening are 
the easing of supplies of metals for 
civilian use, the increase in consumer 
demand for soft goods, and the slow but 
steady rise in defense employment. In 
some areas normal seasonal gains were 
also an important factor in the lower 
levels of labor supply. The 179 major 
areas, which cover all Standard Metro- 


politan Areas, are classified into four 
labor supply categories as follows: 








Number of 


Areas 
Classification Sept. July Description of Classification 
Group I 4 4 Areas of labor shortage 
Group II 65 58 Areas of balanced labor 
supply 
Group III oT 95 Areas of moderate labor 
surplus 
Group IV Lg) 21 Areas of substantial labor 


surplus 
Between July and September, Laredo, Tex.--previously 
classified as Group III--has been dropped from the classi- 
fication program. Two new areas were added: Aurora, Ill., 
and Portsmouth-Chillicothe, Ohio. Both are classified as 
Group II areas. 


SE eee ne 


New Area In Classification Program 


The addition of the Portsmouth- 
Chillicothe area to the regular classifica- 
tion program stems from the recent 
announcement by the Atomic Energy 
Commission that a huge new gaseous dif- 


‘fusion plant would be constructed in that 


area. To build the new installation, some 
27,000 construction workers will be em- 


ployed at the peak, which is expected to 
be reached in the fall of 1954. Around 
4,000 permanent production workers will 
be required to staff the new activity upon 
its completion. These sizeable demands 
resulted in the removal of the old Ports- 
mouth labor market area (Scioto County, 
Ohio) from Group IV. The new Ports- 
mouth-Chillicothe area, defined to in- 
clude Pike, Ross, and Jackson Counties 
as well as Scioto, has been placed in 


Group II, with the expectation that it may 
move into Group I when heavy hiring be- 


gins--probably next spring. 


New York--Most Significant Shift 


By far the most significant shift from 
July to September was the reclassifica- 
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tion of the huge New York area from 
Group IV to Group III. Gains over the 
year in the apparel industry, together 
with increases in such defense-connected 
industries as ordnance, aircraft, and 
shipbuilding, effected a significant re- 
duction in the unemployment level. The 
outlook for the area has also brightened, 
with nearly all industries expecting 
gains to November. The apparel indus- 
try, rebounding from the mid-summer 
slump, is expected to maintain relatively 
high levels to next spring. Metalworking 
industries, especially aircraft, are ex- 
pected to continue the uptrend which has 
been maintained since shortly after the 
Korean outbreak. The recent steel dis- 
pute had only a minor effect upon metal- 
working payrolls in the area. 


Manchester, N. H. joined New York 
City in moving from Group IV to Group 


III. Scattered gains in textiles, trade, 
and government combined to cut jobless- 
ness below substantial levels. 


Revival in the Flint Area 


Another important classification shift 
was the movement of Flint, Michigan 
from III to II. Only six months ago, in 
March, this area was classified in the 
Group IV--substantial labor surplus-- 
category. Revival in the Flint area has 
been due to two factors: high-level in- 
dustrial construction, resulting from the 
building of defense plants with over 5 
million square feet of floor space, and 
additional gains in the dominant auto in- 
dustry. 


Joining Flint in Group II was another 
Michigan center, Muskegon, where gains 
in nonelectrical machinery related to the 
defense effort and smaller increases in 
firms manufacturing electrical appliances 
due to relaxed controls and rising con- 
sumer demand prompted the upward shift 
in classification. Normal seasonal in- 
creases in food processing and govern- 
ment and minor but steady gains in 
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defense-related activities enabled Green 
Bay, Wisconsin to swing up into the Group 
Il category. Expanding defense activities 
also largely accounted for the shift of 
Rochester, N. Y. into Group II. 
ments, photographic and optical equip- 
ment, and machinery led the uptrend, 
supported by seasonal advances in soft- 
goods lines. 


Instru- 


Improvement in textiles and 
apparel paved the way for the reclassifi- 
cation of Greensboro-High Point, N.C. 
into the balanced labor supply category. 


Four Smaller Areas Deleted 


from Group IV 


Four smaller areas were deleted froin 
the list of substantial labor surplus areas 
between July and September, while none 
were added, leaving 26 smaller areas in 
the Group IV category. These are not 
included in the tabulations appearing in 
this article. Areas removed from the 
substantial labor surplus category were 
Biddeford and Lewiston, Maine; Nashua, 
N. H.; and Portsmouth, Ohio. In Bidde- 
ford, gains in the area’s rapidly-expand- 
ing ordnance industry and recalls in the 
shoe industry were major factors in the 
unemployment reduction. In Lewiston, a 
long-awaited pickup in textiles and con- 
tinued high-level activity in the shoe in- 
dustry boosted payrolls. Modest non- 
seasonal expansion in textiles and plas- 
tics and seasonal boosts in nonmanufac- 
turing spearheaded the upswing in Nashua. 


Despite the slight tightening which has 
occurred during the past few months, the 
labor supply situation in most of the 
Nation’s major production and employ- 
ment centers was not markedly different 
this September than it was a year ago. 
Some 174 major areas were classified ac- 
cording to the relative adequacy of labor 
supply in September 1951; six of these 
were in Group I, 65 in Group II, 87 in 
Group III and 16 in Group IV. 


LY 


Classification of Major 


Group I--Areas of Labor 


Shortage 


Hartford, Conn. 
Davenport, lowa-Rock 
Island-Moline, Ill. 
Aiken, S.C.-Augusta, 

Ga. 
Wichita, Kans. 


Group II--Areas of Bal- 
anced Labor Supply 


San Diego, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D.C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Topeka, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Flint, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Greensboro-High 
Point, N.C. 
Akron, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
18 


Labor Market Areas 
According to Relative Labor Supply 


September 1952 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 

Lima, Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 


Portsmouth-Chillicothe, 


Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Allentown-Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Ogden, Utah 
Newport News- 
Hampton, Va. 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


Group IlI--Areas of 


Moderate Labor 
Surplus 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Gadsden, Ala. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Fresno, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 

San Francisco- 
Oakland, Calif. 

San Jose, Calif. 

Stockton, Calif, 

Miami, Fla. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Tampa-St. Peter sburg, 
Fla. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield- 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn.- 

Superior, Wis. 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Newark, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Albany-Schenectady- 

TTOyaeNeti. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. 
Chartotte, N.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Hamilton-Middletown, 

Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Erie, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Columbia, S.C. 


Greenville, S.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Honolulu, T.H. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roanoke, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va.- 
"Ashland, Ky. 


Wheeling, WwW. Va.- 
Steubenville, Chio 


Group IV--Areas of Sub- 
stantial Labor Surplus 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Utica-Rome, N.Y. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Durham, N.C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Mayaguez, P.R. 
Ponce, P.R. 
San Juan, P.R. 
Providence, R.I. 
Tacoma, Wash, 





Steel foundries 


Manpower Needs Are Being Met 


Employment in steel foundries con- 
tinues to move upwards, in response to 
defense requirements, but the industry is 
experiencing few serious problems in 
meeting its manpower needs. These are 
the findings of the Bureau of Employment 
Security based on July 1952 manpower 
reports received from local offices of 
the various State public employment 
agencies. Reports included steel found- 
ries with 100 or more employees, whose 
75,000 workers accounted for most of the 
industry’s workforce. 7 

With employment more than ll per- 
cent higher than a year ago, steel found- 
ries in July 1952 made continued gains of 
2 percent from May and | percent over 
June. Less than one-fifth of the found- 


ries, however, had any difficulty in filling 
job openings, and it did not appear that 
labor shortages were serious enough to 
impede production in any plant. Where 
hard-to-fill openings did exist, they were 
concentrated among the skilled occupa- 
tions of machinists, welders, molders, 
and patternmakers--occupations for 
which there are Nation-wide stringencies. 


Nonwhites, as in the past, constituted 
a substantial proportion of the industry's 
labor force--almost 30 percent of July 
employment. With the exception of a few 
steel foundries, where small castings are 
produced, women were not extensively 
utilized in direct production operations 
and comprised approximately 6 percent 


of July employment. 19 





Recent Employment Trends Tied to 
Defense Needs 


The trend of steel foundry employ- 
ment has been steadily upwards since 
the beginning of 1950. Postwar industrial 
markets for steel castings, largely sup- 
ported by civilian demands that had been 
deferred during World War II, began to 
weaken by the end of 1948 and during 1949 
employment in steel foundries declined 
substantially. The number of production 
workers employed in the steel foundry in- 
dustry, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, dropped almost without inter- 
ruption from 56,300 workers in January 
1949 to 33,300 in December--a decline of 
40 percent during the year. Where labor 
shortages had previously existed, foundry 
workers were now awaiting recalls from 
seniority lists and skilled as well as 
semiskilled and unskilled foundry workers 
were generally available. The current 





Production Worker Employment in Steel Foundries 
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build-up of steel foundry employment be- 
gan at the beginning of 1950 against this 
background of reduced demand and a rel- 
atively low level of employment. 


Expanding defense needs, superim- 
posed on the demand of civilian industries. 
for steel castings, not only reversed the © 
downward trend in steel foundry employ- 
ment that took place in 1949 but raised 
employment levels to new postwar highs. 
Production worker employment of 33,300 
in January 1950 was more than doubled by 
May 1952 when a postwar high of 67,800 
was reached. 


The steel strike that took place in 
June and July did not appear to seriously 
affect employment in the steel foundry in- 
dustry as a whole during July. Only one 
out of ten foundries was affected to any 
exteni--most frequently by temporary re- 
ductions in orders from customers rather 
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than by steel shortages. While several 
plants laid off some of their workers, 
most of the foundries affected by the 
strike reduced their hours or postponed 
planned expansions. 


Future Expansion Concentrated 
in a Few Areas 


Continued net gains in employment 
during the following 6 months, but ata 
slower rate than in the past, were antici- 
pated in July by steel foundries that esti- 
mated their future labor requirements. 
They expected to add over 2 percent to 
their labor force by November and an ad- 
ditional 1.5 percent by January 1953. 

While almost one-half of the foundries ex- 
pected some addition to their workforce 
and less than one out of thirteen plants 
expected some decline, most of the antici- 
pated net increase is concentrated in the 
three major steel foundry areas of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Buffalo among a 
small number of foundries manufacturing 
castings for defense products. 


Percent Distribution of Steel Foundry Employment by State 


July 1952 













Mp 


Almost three-fourths of the steel 
foundry jobs are concentrated in the six 
States of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, New York, and Missouri with the 
first three States alone accounting for over 
50 percent of employment. 


With the exception of a small number 
of skilled workers, little difficulty is ex- 
pected in meeting anticipated labor re- 
quirements during the 6-month period 
after July 1952. Among the following nine 
major steel foundry labor market areas, 
none were classified as labor shortage 
areas, seven were areas of moderate la- 
bor surplus, and two were areas of bal- 
anced labor supply at the time of the sur- 
vey in July 1952. A later classification of 
labor market areas in September did not 
reveal any tightening of the labor supply 
in these areas and they retained the same 
classification as July. 


Balanced labor supply (II): 
Chicago, Ill. (Includes E. Chicago, Ind.) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 21 





Moderate labor surplus (III): 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, Ni. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reading Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wheeling, W. Va.--Steubenville, Ohio 


Steel Foundry Production 
Tapers Off 


Shipments of steel castings during 
the first 6 months of 1952 totaling 1,022 
thousand short tons were moderately 
below that of the first half of 1951 (almost 
2 percent lower) but well above the com- 
parable period of other postwar years. 
At the end of June 1952, unfilled orders 
stood at 846 thousand short tons, 42 thou- 
sand tons over the backlog at the end of 
May but 49 thousand tons below the un- 
filled orders total at the end of June 1951. 


Postwar production trends, as is to 
be expected, have generally been similar 
to employment trends. Shipments in- 
creased from a monthly average of 119 
thousand short tons during 1946 toa 
monthly average of 148 thousand short tons 
during 1948. The sharp drop of almost 
30 percent from the 1948 monthly average 
to the monthly average of 105 thousand 
short tons during 1949 was sharply re- 
versed under the pressure of expanding 
defense needs with average monthly ship- 
ments of 123 thousand short tons during 
1950, 17 percent above the 1949 average 
and a further increase of 38 percent to 
the 1951 monthly average of 171 thousand 
short tons. 


Quits Continue at 
Moderately High Rate 


Separation rates in June among steel 
foundries for which reports were re- 
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ceived by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, reflected a moderately high rate 
of quits, as well as continued expansion 
of employment in the industry. While the 
separation rate of 3.8 was lower in steel 
foundries than the rate of 4.1 for all dur- 
able goods industries as estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the quit rate 
of 2.7 in steel foundries was higher than 
the 2.2 rate for durable goods industries 
and accounted for a significantly higher 
proportion of total separations in found- 
ries. With the number of lay-offs mini- 
mized in steel foundries due to the sub- 
stantial number of quits and over-all em- 
ployment gains, the steel foundry lay-off 
rate of .4 was well below the 1.1 rate for 
durable goods. 


The total accession rate of 5.1 for 
steel foundries was above the 4.7 rate of 
durable goods and reflected net additions 
to the workforce as well as the need to 
replace workers who quit. 


Table 1. Labor Turn-over in Steel 
Foundries, July 1952 
Total Total 
Sepa- Lay- Acces- 
rations Quits offs sions 
Steel 
Foundries 1/ 3.8 ce) 4 5.1 
Durable a 
Goods 2/ 4.1 rcme sl a4. 


1/ Bureau of Employment Security Data. 


2h Bureau of Labor Statistics Data. 





Earnings Reach New High 


Average weekly and hourly earnings 
in June 1952 for steel-foundry production 
workers reached their highest point since 
the end of World War II, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Compared to higher average 
weekly earnings of $79.20 and average 
hourly earnings of $1.83 earned in June 
1952, weekly earnings were $76.29 and 
hourly earnings were $1.76 in June ofa 
year ago. The average of 43.3 hours 
worked per week in steel foundries in 
June 1952 was the same as a year ago. 
Both hours and earnings in steel foundries 
continued to be higher than the average 
for durable goods industries as a whole. 





Table 2. 
Hours and Earnings of Production Workers in Steel Foundries 





Average Average Average 
Weekly Earnings Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings 
June June June June June June 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Steel 
Foundries $79.20 $76.29 43.3 43.3 $1.829 $1.762 
Durable 
Goods 71.80 TALIA 41.1 CMU bee We 1.681 


Multi-shift operations continued to 
prevail in the steet~foundry industry. Dur- 
ing July 1952, almost all foundries that re- 
ported shift information operated more 
than one shift with almost two-thirds of 
the establishments working on a 3-shift 
basis. 
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Woolen and Worsted Industry 


ea pick-up has taken place since spring| up during the rest of 1949 and continued 


in the manufacture of woolen and wor- 

sted woven fabrics, but the industry 
still has a long way to go before it gets 
back to where the slump started. Employ- 
ment has declined--with intermittent minor 
recoveries——since 1948, Early in 1948 the 
Federal Reserve Board index of production 
of woolen and worsted cloth stood at 181 
percent of the 1935-39 average, and there 
were 129,000 production workers employed, 
There the decline began, At the low point 
reached in April 1949 the index of produc- 
tion had dropped to 107 and there were only 
81,000 production workers, Things picked 


Woolen and Worsted Fabrics: 


relatively favorable during 1950; but after 
that both production and employment fol- 
lowed a downward trend until April 1952, 
when the production index was 109 and only 
72,000 production workers were employed. 


Since April there has been an encour- 
aging rise, Between April and May, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Labor Statistics data, the 
number of production workers increased 3,4 
percent, July reports gathered by public 
employment offices of the State employment 
services affiliated with the Bureau of 
Employment Security from mills that employ 
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approximately 90 percent of the industry's 
estimated total of 84,000 workers (both 
salaried end production workers) show that 
the rise has continued, Between May and 
July employment in reporting establishments 
rose 4,1 percent. Even this recovery, how- 
ever, left July employment 13 percent below 
a year earlier, 


Recent improvement has not been uniform 
among all the reporting establishments. 
Some said they were at the lowest level in 
history; several plants in Massachusetts 
had closed down completely since the end of 
1951; while a few mills were operating at 
capacity, The steel strike indirectly 
affected a number of mills that specialize 
in automobile upholstery—lack of steel 
made the automobile manufacturers unable to 
accept deliveries of upholstery fabrics as 
rapidly as planned and thus slowed down 
cperations in their supplier mills, Im 
proved business at some mills resulted from 
increased civilian orders, and in others, 
government contracts accounted for the im- 
provement, 


Table 1: Production of Woolen and Worsted Woven Fabrics 
(thousands of linear yards 


April-June July-Sept. Oct,-Dec, Jan-Mar. Apr ,.-June 
ahi aR ash eS shire 
Total production 96,700 84,570 90,034 87,185 83,213 
Production on 
Government orders: ° 
Amount 27,983 39,140 %,017 26,243 18,758 
Percent of 
Total 28.9 46,2 37,8 30.1 22,6 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry Series 


Taken as a whole, the industry seems 
in a much sounder position than at any time 
during the past year. Normal civilian de- 
mand seems to be reviving. Government 
orders represent a much smaller proportion 


of total output than they have since March 
1951, Total production in the second 
quarter of 1952 was only slightly below 
production in the third quarter of 1951, 
but government orders represented only 
22.6 percent of total production in the 
April-June quarter of 1952 as compared 
with 46,2 percent in the July-September 
quarter of 1951, In other words, the 
current recovery from the April low is due 
to civilian demand and not to government 
purchases, 
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Cautio t s 


The stage is set for continued re- 
covery, but there are misgivings, Con- 
sumer inventories are low and good retail 
sales are expected, but orders are slow 
in reaching the mills. Buyers seem to be 
holding off as long as possible, If the 
hesitance in orders continues, there is 
danger that mills may have difficulty 
making deliveries on time when orders are 
received, 


This uncertainty curbs optimism, The 
mills surveyed by the BES in July fore- 
cast almost no change in employment by the 
first of the new year--asn increase of only 
8/10 of one percent by January, About a 
fourth of the reporting establishments 
felt conditions were too uncertain to 
warrant any estimate of future employment, 
However, the tenor seemed to be that 
things were looking up. 


Whatever improvement may occur in the 
near future will be the result of civilian 
demand, for government orders will be con- 
siderably less during fiscal 1953 than in 
the fiscal year that ended last June, 


Manpower is not likely to be a limit- 
ing factor in any expansion, Very few 
shortages were reported in July. Only 10 
of the 144 establishments included in the 
survey claimed any difficulty whatever in 
obtaining all the workers they needed; 
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their shortages were limited to a few 
workers in a few occupations: weavers, 
loom fixers, menders, spinners and twisters, 


Hours and Earnings Rise 


A negligible increase in average week- 
ly hours between March and April preceded 
by 2 month the upturn in vroduction and 
employment, Since April both hours and 
earnings have been rising, In July the 
average production worker put in 40.9 hours 
per week as compared with 38.7 hours in 
April, and earned $63.60 as compared with 
$59.29 in April. Both hours and, more 
significantly, earnings in June were above 
the levels of June a year ago, A distress 
note, against the general trend, was 
sounded by at least one New England mill 
that finds competition threatening its 
existence, This plant was closed tempo- 
rarily in April and reopened when its em- 
ployees agreed to accept a 12 1/2 cent per 
hour cut in wages, 


Table 2: Average Hours and Earnings of Producticn Workers 


in the Woolen and Worsted Fabrics Industry 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Hourly 
Date Earnings Hours Earnings 
1952 June $63.60 40,9 $1,555 
May 61.73 39° 1,547 
April 59,29 38.7 nL AK, 
1951 June 58.16 39.7 1,465 
Source: JU, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, - 


Nine out of ten plants covered by the 
July BES survey scheduled 40 hours ver 
week for the majority of their employees; 
4 percent scheduled less than 40 hours; 
and 7 percent scheduled overtime, In 
addition, overtime in individual depart- 
ments was worked as needed, 


Three-shift operation was the dominant 
pattern in July. Of the establishments 
that gave information on number of shifts, 
80 percent worked three shifts and nearly 
20 percent worked two; only one worked a 
single shift, Generally most employment 
was on the first shift and successively 
smaller numbers on the second and third, 


Moderate Turnover 


Tenuous improvement in the woolen and 
worsted industry is reflected in its labor 
turnover rates, Accessions outweigh 
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separations, but the quit rate is very low, 
bespeaking the tenacity with which workers 
cling to their jobs in a loose labor mar— 


ket. Most hires during June were call- 
backs of workers formerly employed by the 
mills; only one out of every four workers 
hired was a new worker, Of the new work 
ers hired, nearly one-fourth were placed 
through public employment offices, 


Table 3: Turnover in Woolen and Worsted Fabrics Industry 
and in Nondurable Goods Manufacturing 


(rates per 100 employees) 


June 1952 
Total Total 
Separations Quits Layoffs Accessions 
Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics ]/ 4.6 1.4 2.8 6.3 
Nondurable Goods 2/ 3.4 2.0 1.0 5.0 
® 


1/ Source: Bureau of Employment Security, 
2/ Source: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


The industry's separation rate of 4,6 
percent in June was somewhat higher than 
the 3,4 percent rate for all nondurable 
manufacturing because of the still con- 
siderable layoff rate, Actually the num- 
ber of workers attached to the industry 
but not at work is greater than the 2,8 
percent layoff rate denotes, The "stegger" 
system of one week (more or less) on the 
job and one week (more or less) off is 
still practiced in a number of mills. In 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, one of the coun- 
try's leading woolen and worsted centers, 
rotation of workers is generally practiced 
in the textile industry, 


Situation in Selected Centers 


Manufacture of woolen and worsted tex- 
tiles is concentrated in New England, 
where approximately 60 per cent of the 
industry s employment is located, Major 


New England centers of the industry are 


Lawrence, Lowell and Worcester, Mass.; 
and Providence, R, I, All these areas 
except Worcester have a substantial labor 
surplus; Worcester has a moderate labor 
surplus, 


Lawrence, Mass.: For some time Lawrence, 
Mass.,, has been the sore spot of the 
woolen and worsted industry. Here tex- 
tiles (chiefly woolen and worsted) are the 
leading industry and even in their cur- 
rently depressed condition the mills em- 
ploy 44 per cent of all workers engaged 
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Carding fibres—an early stage in the production of woolen fabrics. 


in any type of manufacturing in the area, 
In July, employment in the area's textile 
mills (8,650) was 52 ver cent below a 
year ago and 58 per cent below April 1951, 


However, there was some improvement 
between May and July of this year, when 
employment in the woolen and worsted mills 
rose 6,7 percent. This gain was most en- 
couraging for several reasons: GD ret: 
was the firet upturn in 15 months, (2) it 
occurred at what is normally a dull season, 
and (3) it was due entirely to renewed 
civilian demand and not to government 
orders, 


The area's labor surplus consists 
largely of textile workers, and any expan- 
sion in the textile industry would cer- 
tainly encounter no recruitment difficulty. 
In July there were still at least 3,000 
woolen and worsted workers in the area who 
worked on a "staggered" schedule--that is, 


working one week or more and being laid 
off a week or more, in rotation, 


The textile mills in Lawrence have 
signed new contracts with the CIO and AFL 
unions, which effect only minor changes 
in basic considerations; wage terms of the 
old contracts were renewed, Consequently, 
no labor disputes are likely to impede 
production in the near future. 


Thus both local and industry conditions 
look favorable for some recovery, and 
Lawrence's woolen and worsted manufacturers 
are exercising New England restraint when 
they forecast less than one percent in- 
crease in employment by January. It is 
much more likely that there will be at least 
as much improvement between July and Jan- 
vary as there was between May and July. 


Lowell, Mass.: In Lowell, Mass., half of 
all the workers employed in all kinds of 
ae 
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manufacturing are in textile mills, 
than 5,000 workers are employed in woolen 
and worsted mills, representing well over 
half the area's total employment in textile 


manufacturing, The next most important 
industry is shoes, Largely because of de- 
clines in these industries over the past 
two years the area has a substantial labor 


surplus. 


July reports from Lowell, however, have 
a hopeful tone, The long awaited recovery 
in woolen and worsted textiles seems to be 
at hand, For the first time in many months 
there is a small demand for workers in the 
woolen mills, The stated need for 1,7 per- 
cent more workers by November is believed 
to be over-~cautious—-inhibited by unreal- 
ized expectations in the past. Nearly all 
of the additional labor needed will be in 
unskilled and semi~skilled categories and 
will no doubt be filled from recall lists, 
Almost half the 2600 unemployment insurance 
claimants at the end of July were former 
textile workers, Even a much greater re- 
covery than expected in the woolen and 
worsted industry would not run into any 
difficulty in obtaining all necessary 
workers in the immediate locality. 


Worcester, Mass.: Though Worcester is a 
woolen and worsted center, this industry is 
only a minor part of the area's economy. 

In July textile mills accounted for 8 per- 
cent (3,900 workers) of the area's total 
manufacturing employment. Reporting woolen 
and worsted mills represented about one- 
fourth of the area's textile industry. 
Their experience during the past year had 
been much more fortunate than that of most 
mills, In Jwly 1952 their aggregate em- 
ployment was 18 percent above July 1951; 
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the rise in the two-month period May-July 
1952 was 12 percent, 


As in the rest of the woolen and wor- 
sted industry, Worcester mills were opti- 
mistic about the near future, They ex- 
pected an 8 percent increase in employment 
by January 1953 and no difficulty in re- 
cruiting the needed workers, 


Providence, R.I.: One of the leading in- 


dustries in Providence, R, I,, is textiles, 
which accounts for 30 percent (42,300 work- 
ers) of the area's entire manufacturing 
industry. For several years Providence has 
had a substantial labor surplus partly be— 
cause of the textile industry decline, 
Woolen and worsted mills are a large part 
of the area's textile industry, 


When the industry was surveyed in July, 
Providence manufacturers of woolen and 
worsted cloth were moderately optimistic 
even though no tangible improvement had 
taken place between May and July, The 
more sanguine feeling was based upon future 
outlook, which in turn was colored by con- 
ditions in the industry generally, Re- 
porting establishments in the area expected 
to need 2,3 percent more workers by the 
first of the new year, This expansion, 
however, would erase only a part of the de- 
cline of the past year; July 1952 employ-— 
ment was 13 percent below the level of 
July 1951, 


Practically no recruitment difficulty 
was foreseen, Most of the demand can be 
met from recall lists, although a few 
highly skilled jobs such as weaver, loom 
fixer and drawer-in might present some 
difficulty, 
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COPPER mine employment rose by 4.8 

percent over the last year, according 

to reports received by the Bureau of 
Employment Security from local public 
employment offices. In the 22 copper 
mines surveyed, July 1952 employment 
totaled 28,000, a rise of 1,600 from the 
number employed in July 1951. It is esti- 
mated that these 22 mines employ over 90 
percent of all employment within the in- 
dustry. 


Employment in copper ore mining has 
generally fluctuated within a relatively 
narrow range. There have been few sharp 
month-to-month increases or decreases in 
personnel. With few exceptions, changes 
have been gradual The lowest employ- 
ment year after World War II was 1949; 
however, in December 1949, the declining 
trend reversed and employment has since 
been slowly climbing. The employment 
trend from June 1949 through June 1952 
is shown in Chart 1. 


Consistent with the trend in the pre- 
ceding months, information from the re- 
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porting firms indicated that employment 
increased slightly from June to July. The 
largest absolute increases occurred in 

the State of Arizona which has the greatest 
number of workers and is the chief pro- 
ducer of all the copper producing States. 


A slight increase also occurred in Utah, 
the second largest producing State. A 
slight decline took place in Montana, the 
fifth largest producer but which ranks next 
to Arizona in terms of the number of work- 
ers employed. The following table gives 
the geographical distribution of employ- 
ment by States and the percent change 
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Employment Trend in Copper Ore Mining, June 1949- June 1952 
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from June to July 1952. (Copper produc- 
ing States ranked in order of June 1952 
production statistics.) 


———— ee ee eee 
Chief Copper Producing Percent of Percent change 
States (Ranked in order Employment From June to 
of June Production) 1/ July 1952 2/ July 1952 








Total 100.0 +0.3 
Arizona 38.2 +0.9 
Utah Mths) +1.1 
New Mexico 6.5 -0.6 
Nevada Ze -1.6 
Montana pdors\ -1.0 
Michigan 8.8 +0.3 
Washington gg ana) 
Tennessee 2.4 +0.7 
Vermont 0.7 +265 
Source: 1/ Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
"Interior. 


2/ Bureau of Employment Security. 


The employment level by January 
1953 is not expected to be significantly 
above that of July 1952, according to em- 
ployment estimates for the next 6 months 
as reported by the 22 establishments. 
The largest change, a 3.8 percent in- 
crease, is expected to occur between 
July and September 1952. During the 4 
months thereafter, employment is ex- 
pected to rise very slightly (1.5 percent), 
thus making the over-all 6 months in- 
crease about 5.3 percent. 


The largest increase in employment 
during the next 6 months is expected to be 
concentrated in one establishment in 
Montana. This establishment which had 
about one-fifth of total employment in the 
reporting firms in July is expected to ac- 


count for about 80 percent of the increase. 


The next largest increase is expected to 
occur in Arizona--about 16.3 percent, 
and the remainder of the anticipated em- 
ployment increase is distributed between 
Nevada and Washington. 


Women and nonwhite workers do not 
form a large proportion of the labor force 
of the industry. In July, women workers 
constituted about 2 percent and nonwhites 
9.4 percent. 
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Production Dips in June 


Copper production in June 1952 was 
3.5 percent below that of the correspond- 
ing-period a year ago and about ll per- 
cent below the May 1952 average. The 
June daily rate of production was lower 
than that of any month since the strike- 
ridden quarter of July 1950. 


The June decrease in production was 
attributed partly to vacations and partly 
to the following factors: First, in the 
mining of copper ore, the lower the grade 
mined the smaller the tonnage recover- 
able. In one significant district, a lower 
grade of copper ore was mined, thus pro- 
ducing smaller tonnage for the State in 


which the district is located. Second, the 
steel strike affected production in another 


State as one important mine which pro- 
duces copper as a by-product of iron ore 
mining closed down. Third, there was a 
slowing down of operations in a few small 
marginal mines because the grade of ore 
mined had become unprofitable. 


Of the chief copper mining States, 
only Montana produced more in June than 
in the previous month. Outputs in Oregon, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah dropped 
18, 6, 19, and 3 percent,respectively. The 
following table shows by States mine pro- 
duction of recoverable copper in short 
tons for June 1951, May and June 1952 and 
the percent change. 


Shortage Occupations 


On the whole, occupational shortages 
which heretofore hampered production in 
some copper mines appeared to be de- 
creasing. Although 18 of the reporting 
companies with a July employment level 
of 90 percent of total employment are in 
essential activities, no company indicated 
that occupational shortages were impeding 
production. The one occupation that ap- 
proaches shortage proportions is that of 
hard rock miner. However, only three of 
the companies report a shortage of 
miners. Two of these companies indicat- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CHANGES AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER 
(in millions) 





EMPLOYMENT 








UNEMPLOYMENT 





Based on sample week containing 8th of month. 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Employment Security. 


THE civilian work force declined seasonally by a 
quarter of a million between August and September as 
youth returned to school. At 63.7 million, however, 
it was 500,000 larger this September than a year ago, 
and 100,000 larger than in September 1950, when 
armed force strength began to rise significantly. The 
drop since August would have been greater had not 
farm activity expanded. 


Total employment reached a new high for the month in 
September at 62.3 million. Agricultural employment, 
which normally drops between August and September, 
this year rose by 500,000 to 7.5 million. Non-agri- 
cultural employment moved downward as usual, but 
the decline was somewhat less than in recent years-- 
a drop of 700,000 to 54.7 million (a new September 
record). The net effect of these moves was a rela- 
tively unchanged level of total employment although a 
substantial seasonal drop usually occurs between 
these two months. Last year total employment de- 
clined by one million and two years ago it dropped 1.1 
million. 


Sustained employment levels, accompanied by a some- 
what smaller labor force, pushed unemployment down- 
ward by nearly 200,000 to the lowest level yet reached 
in the postwar period. At 1.4 million, unemployment 
in September was below the 1.6 million mark which 
was the previous low reached 12 times since the end 
of World War II. This level represented 2.2 percent 
of the civilian labor force. 


Insured unemployment during the sample week of 
September totalled 711,500--a sharp drop of 482,000 
from the levels of August. During this week, insured 
unemployment represented only 2.0 percent of average 
covered employment, the lowest ratio since the end of 
World War II. The lowest proportion previously 
reached was 2.4 percent in October 1947 and 1948. 

The drop in unemployment was sharpest in Michigan 
where the proportion declined from 10.2 percent in 
August to 1.8 percent in September. 
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LABOR MARKET Keynote 





dramatic decline in unemployment 

| keynoted labor market developments 

during September and early October. 
Total unemployment was reduced to new 
postwar lows. So too were the number of 
initial claims filed for unemployment in- 
surance benefits. Reports from major 
labor market areas indicated a general 
tightening of labor supplies. Insured un- 
employment in Michigan--a state which 
had been severely affected by the second- 
ary effects of the steel strike--dropped 
from 10.2 percent to 1.8 percent. Labor 
shortages replaced serious unemploy- 
ment in the automobile industry. 


High employment levels--at a record for 
the month of September--were respons- 
ible for the decline in unemployment. 
Contributing to employment were (1) in- 
dustries’ drive to recoup production lost 
during the steel strike; (2) a heavier- 
than-usual demand for agricultural labor; 


- (3) sustained defense employment and (4) 


a further expansion of employment in 
consumer soft goods industries. 


The vigor of the economy gave promise 
of continuing activity during the coming 
months. Labor supplies, however, are 
likely to be adequate and shortages are 
not expected to spread nor to seriously 
interrupt production plans. 


Steel production continued to rise during 
miost of the period and by the end of 
September had established a new weekly 
record of output--2,160,000 tons--which 
represented 104 percent of capacity. 
Automobile production boomed, setting 
new weekly records for this year. By 
the end of the month the number of pas- 
senger cars produced this year had 
reached three million, but was 1.2 mill- 
ion cars below the comparable period 
last year. Textile output increased 
again, and heavier consumer buying 





picked up production of television sets 
and major household appliances. 


Military production, despite the work 
stoppage in the steel industry, was esti- 
mated at approximately $7.7 billion for 
the third quarter, about the same volume 
as in the second quarter. A gradual ex- 
pansion is scheduled, with employment 
increases anticipated in several defense 
industries. The burden on manpower re- 
sources, however, will be relatively 
light. 


There were other indications of strength 


during the coming months. A record 
farm output is still anticipated despite 
midsummer drought darmiages. Construc- 
tion expenditures are at record level. A 
new survey indicates that investment in 
new plant and equipment during the 
second half of this year will establish a 
new record and lift the year’s total to 
$27.5 billion, four percent above expendi- 
turesin 1951; 


A strike in the coal industry was avoided 
when last-minute agreements were 
reached between the United Mine Workers 
and coal operators. While some details 
remained to be ironed out, the settlement 
pattern with Northern Bituminous Pro- 
ducers will probably prevail throughout 
the industry. This provides for increased 
payments to the welfare and retirement 
fund and for a pay increase of approxi- 
mately eleven percent. 


Regulation X--real estate credit--was 
suspended in mid-September by the 
Federal Reserve Board. First issued in 
October 1950, the regulation was designed 
to restrain inflationary pressure. The 
1952 Amendments to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act required suspension if for three 
consecutive months residential construc- 
tion starts fell below a seasonal adjusted 
annual rate of 1.2 million units. 


Federal Rent Control expired September 
30 in all areas of the country excepting 
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those which, by local action, requested continuance until April 30, 1953, and in 
some 120 “critical housing areas” where no continuance action was necessary. 
About 70 percent of the nation’s major cities requested continuance. These 
were located in forty-six states, Alaska and Puerto Rico and covered approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 people living in some 3.5 to 4.5 million rental units. 


Industrial production returned to pre-steel strike peak levels in September 
according to the Federal Reserve Board. Total production in August was up 
to 215 percent of the 1935-1939 average after a drop to 193 in July as a result 
of the steel strike. Preliminary estimates for September place production at 
223 percent of the base period. This equals the previous postwar peak in 
production reached in April 1951. 


Output of durable goods, as shown by the index, did not quite reach pre-strike. 
levels in August, but the September estimate--283 percent of the 1935-1939 
base--is six percentage points above the index for the months just before 
theysit ike. 


Housing starts in August totalled 99,000--five percent below July and eleven 
percent above August 1951. The 5,000 decrease in starts from July to August 
was almost entirely in private housing, according to the BLS. During the 
first eight months of this year, housing starts totalled 771,300, as compared 
with 769,600 during the same period last year, and 992,000 during the record 
year, 1950. 


During August and September new construction expenditures were at record 
levels of over $3.1 billion per month according to the Department of Comm- 
erce and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The August expenditure figure of 
¢ 3,152,000,000 was the highest on record. The September new construction 
expenditure figure was $40 million below the August peak, but it was above 
all other months recorded. 


For the first nine months of the year, new construction expenditures of $24.2 
billion were 5 percent above the same period in195l. Private construction 
expenditures of $16.1 billion were slightly under last year’s total. Public 
construction increased over last year by a fifth to $8.1 billion. 


Manufacturing employment increased by nearly 700,000 workers between July 
and August. According to BLS, the increase--to 15.9 million--reflected the 
return of many workers idled by the steel strike and seasonal increases in 
employment in food processing and the textile and apparel industry groups. 


The industries affected by the steel strike had not returned to their pre- 
strike employment levels, by mid-August. Employment in the primary 
metals, fabricated metals, machinery, and transportation equipment groups 
was 300,000 below May, the month before the strike. 


The average factory workweek rose by three-tenths of an hour between July 
and August to 40.2 hours after a seasonal dip in July resulting from vacation 
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schedules in many plants. According to the BLS, factory workers’ average 
weekly earnings of $66.85 in August were $1.05 above those in July. 


The steel industry wage increase was reflected in hourly earnings for the 
primary metal manufacturing group. The average in that industry increased 
from $1.83 an hour in July to $1.91 in August. 


The cost of living reached another new peak in August. This is the third 
consecutive month when the cost of living, as measured by the BLS Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, has passed all previous levels. At 191.1, the index is 
three percent above a year ago and twelve percent above June 1950. 


The only component of the Consumers’ Price Index reflecting decreasing 
prices during the past year is apparel. Clothing prices are about one percent 
below a year ago and nine percent above June 1950. 


On the basis of the August price index, wage rate increases will go to some 
1,500,000 workers under escalator wage contracts. Included are 1,200,000 
railroad workers who get one cent an hour every three months for each one 
point upward change in the index. 


The Weekly Wholesale Price Index for the week ending September Zo LIS C; 
of 1ll.1 percent of the 1947-1949 average was bélow any period in 1951 and 
1952. The farm products segment of the wholesale price index--105.3 percent 
of the 1947-1949 base--was also below any other period in 1951 and 1952, and 
it was 10.5 percent below the March 1951 peak. 


. Composition of Product measured 
Gross National Product | | in constant (1939) dollars 
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Insured Unemployment 


Drops Sharply in September 


EFLECTING the continuing high level 

of activity in most segments of the 

national economy, claims for State un- 
employment insurance showed marked 
declines from August according to pre- 
liminary data for the 4 weeks ending 
September 27. The average weekly 
volume of initial claims (representing 
new unemployment among covered work- 
ers) showed a sharp reduction for the 
second consecutive month to 125,100 in 
September--down 25 percent from the 
average in August and 62 percent below 
that in July. After declining moderately 
between July and August, weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed dropped markedly (35 
percent) from the latter month to a week- 
ly average of 714,500 in September. 
Weekly data for August and September 
are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 
Week ended Claims unemployment 
August 2 265,600 Veo 52,200 
9 207,400 P2062, ¢00 
16 179,300 11735200 
23 138,100 1,043,400 
30 126,300 869,400 
Sept. 6 123,600 750,600 
13 127,400 152,900 
20 P21,900 697,300 
fo 127,400 657,100 
Weekly averages 
August 167,700 TALOt.200 
September 1252100 714,500 


The weekly volume of initial claims re- 


mained at a low level throughout the 
month of September, after plunging 


sharply downward from the 1952 peak in 


July (week ended July 19) until the latter 
part of August. Weeks of unemployment 
claimed dropped rapidly within the month 
of August and continued a gradual decline 
during September, reaching the lowest 
volume for any week since August 1945 
in the last week of the month. 


Many factors contributed to the reduc- 
tions in claims volumes to the low levels 
which prevailed in September. These in- 
cluded (1) the speedy recovery to peak 
production in steel, (2) the continuing re- 
call of workers as steel became avail- 
able, (3) accelerated and brisk hiring in 
major industrial areas as manufacturers 
attempted to regain lost production, (4) 
peak seasonal demands for workers in 
such industries as fruit and vegetable 
harvesting, food processing, and lumber- 
ing and logging in a number of areas, (5) 
greater strength in the textile, apparel 
and leather products industries, (6) ter- 
mination of vacation shutdowns which 
affected some workers who were ineligi- 
ble for vacation pay, and (7) job opportu- 
nities created by the withdrawal of 
students from the labor market. The 
major declines from early August in 
weeks of unemployment claimed occurred 
in the large industrial States--Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. 


During the week ended September 13, 
1952, insured unemployment represented 
2.0 percent of the covered workers em- 
ployed during an average month in calen- 
dar year 1951. This is the lowest per- 
centage during the postwar period and 
compares with 3.4 in the preceding month 
and 2.7 in September a year ago. It 
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should be noted that these percentages do 
not always reflect the full extent of un- 
employment among workers previously 
employed in covered industries because 
the data exclude persons who have ex- 
hausted benefit rights and are no longer 
filing claims. 


The decline in insured unemployment 
percentages was widespread, with 44 
States experiencing a reduction. The 
largest declines occurred in Michigan 
(0-2 to 1:8)" West Virginial( 537 torte), 
Indiana (3.8 to 1.3), and Alabama (5.4 to 
3.4), while 20 additional States showed 
decreases of a percentage point or more. 
Only two States experienced an increase 
in their insured unemployment percent- 
ages--Florida (4.0 to 4.1), and Nevada 
(1.4 to 1.5)--and three States showed no 


change (New Hampshire, South Dakota, 
and Washington). In September the high- 
est percentages in the Nation were in 
Rhode Island (4.8), New Hampshire (4.6), 
and Florida (4.1), followed by those 
(ranging from 3.0 to 3.6) in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. On the 
other hand, unemployment percentages 
were less than 1.0 in 13 States--all west 
of the Mississippi River except Delaware 
and the District of Columbia. 


Compared to September a year ago, in- 
sured unemployment percentages this 
month were less in 35 States, the same 
in four States and greater in 10 States. 

In 12 of the 35 States showing a decline 
from September 1951, the decreases 
amounted to 1 or more percentage points. 





TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 


(INSURED SERIES INCLUDE PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT) 
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COPPER ORE MINING (Continued from page 30) 


ed that their labor market is exhausted 
for this type of worker while the other 
states that the isolation of the mine and 
limited family housing accounts in part 
for its difficulty in finding miners. One 
of the establishments is currently con- 
ducting a training program for miners in 
an attempt to relieve their shortage. 


Only two States, Washington and 
Montana, had orders in clearance for hard 
rock miners during the July 9-22 period. 

- The number of openings were: 20 in 
Washington and 100 in Montana. However, 
since orders in clearance do not necessa- 
rily represent total demand for personnel 
in a particular occupation but merely rep- 
resent a compilation of job openings vol- 
untarily placed with local public employ- 
ment agencies and which could not be 
filled in the areas where they originated 


or in adjoining areas of direct clearance, 
the absence of a substantial number of 
orders in clearance may not be signifi- 
cant. 


Recruitment 


The bulk of the hiring in the industry 
is for unskilled and semiskilled jobs. Ad- 
vancements are made from these groups 
on a seniority basis providing the neces- 
sary mining aptitudes are present. For 
entrance, the physical examination is 
usually very rigid, and a strong healthy 
body and keen eyesight are prime requi- 
sites. Gate hirings are most common as 
well as hirings on the recommendations 
of friends of present employees. However, 
in July, over a third of all hiring was ac- 
complished through the local public em- 
ployment service. 


Recoverable Copper, Short Tons Percent Change from 





June May June June May 1952- 

Region and State ede 1952 1952 1951-1952 June 1952 
Total, United States 75,847 81,996 (35193 -3.5 -10.7 
Daily Average 1/ 2,530 2,645 2,440 -3.6 -7.7 
States East of the 

Mississippi 
Michigan 2,037 erlee 2,061 seth -2.9 
Other 133.08 oka te, 933 me WARE! -31.3 
Missouri 153 158 140 -8.5 -11.4 
Western States 
Arizona 31,980 34,620 28,550 -10.7 -17.5 
California 50 70 80 +60.0 +14.3 
Colorado 280 faq fe) 260 =f st -4.8 
Idaho es) 259 250 +63.4 -3.5 
Montana 57152 4,751 5,000 -2.9 +5.2 
Nevada 4,350 SHev4y) Sea Ae) +195 +6.0 
New Mexico 6,378 7,283 5.925 -7.1 -18.6 
Oregon 6 -- ie? -- -- 
Texas 0 é} 4 -- +5560 
Utah (ao we ES) 25,270 24,500 qe a) -3.0 
Washington 353 308 300 -15.0 -2.6 


1/ Based on number of days in the month without adjustments for Sundays or holidays. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Interior. 
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Labor Turn-Over 


The June total separation rate of the 
reporting establishments was about 16 
percent below that for all metal mining. 
The quit rate, however, was 4.2 percent 
above. Several of the copper mining 
companies follow the policy of hiring stu- 
dents in temporary labor jobs and a size- 
able number of the quits were from this 
group. Furthermore, a substantial pro- 
portion of the quits represented those 
workers who follow the normal pattern of 
leaving undergound work during the sum- 
mer for farm and construction jobs. In 
addition, the quit rate also reflected the 
shift of a number of workers in one large 
establishment from one mine to another 
before the end of the 30-day period. 


EE 


Total Total 
Sepa- Lay- Acces- 
rations Quits offs sions 
Copper Ore 
Mining 1/ —_ 5..2 5.0 0.1 6.0 
All Metal — 
Mining 2/ -ae6.2ee). 4.8) 90.6 6.8 





Source: il Bureau of Employment Security 
2/ Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Chart 2. 


INDEXES OF 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


(June 1951 = 100) 


June July Aug: Sept. Oct. 
1951 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Total accessions for the reporting 
companies were about 11.8 percent below 
that for all metal mining. The table 
below shows June turn-over rates for the 
reporting companies and similar data for 
all metal mining. 


Hours and Earnings 


A substantial number of the copper 
mining establishments have a scheduled 
workweek of 48 hours. The long work- 
week is reflected in Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics estimates of average weekly hours 
actually worked in the mines. These 
show that production workers averaged 
44.7 hours per week during June 1952, a 
decrease of 0.7 hours over June a year 
ago. Average hourly earnings have in- 
creased about $.22 since last June. The 
increase in average hourly earnings, in 
spite of the slight decrease in average 
weekly hours, resulted in production 
workers averaging $7.56 more per week 
in June 1952 than was paid in June 1951. 
The following chart shows the trends of 
average weekly hours, average weekly © 
earnings and average hourly earnings 
from June 1951 through June 1952. 


AND 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Average Weekly Hours 





Four Area Survey Shows 


Employment Pattern of Seasonal Farm Workers 


The diminishing supply of seasonal 
farm workers in many parts of the United 
States is a source of considerable con- 
cern to farmers and government officials 
interested in maintaining production of 
food and fibre at high levels. The 
nature and composition of the seasonal 


farm labor force has recently become a 
matter of nation-wide interest and 
scrutiny. 


A preliminary analysis of a study 
made jointly by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in May 1952 in four areas 
of farm labor supply in the South and 
Southwest shows that the seasonal off- 
farm workers who join the regular on-farm 
work force during periods of peak activ- 
ity in the areas studied are largely 
housewives, female heads of families, and 
sons and daughters of workers living in 
small towns and villages near farming 
areas. Of 1,259 farm workers in the non- 
farm households surveyed, only 333, or 
about one-fourth were male heads of 
families or sons aged 16 and over. Most 
of these also engaged in nonfarm work. 


The results of the study are expected 
to be used by the Bureau of Employment 
Security to develop programs for more 
complete utilization of farm workers, and 
for providing farm workers with the 
information needed to increase the 
length of their work-year. The infor- 
mation will also be helpful to the 
Bureau of Employment Security in devel- 
oping plans for making farm work more 
attractive. The data will have relevance 
to the question of extending unemployment 


insurance to farm workers and old-age and 
survivors insurance to seasonal agri- 
cultural workers. 


Purpose of the study was to find out 
the characteristics of seasonal farm 
laborer households, patterns of employ- 
ment of seasonal farm workers, the 
extent of seasonal unemployment and par- 
tial employment of this important seg- 
ment of the farm labor force, the level 
of wages and wage income of farm workers 
in the areas studied, occupational mobil- 
ity, and the migration habits of persons 
in the areas studied. 


The survey was made in May 1952 
among the farm worker population in 
Cordele, Georgia; Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
Opelousas, Ville Platte, Eunice, Wash- 
ington and several smaller towns and 
villages of St. Landry and Evangeline 
Parishes in Louisiana; and in Roswell 
and Artesia in New Mexico. These 
locations were selected for study be- 
cause they were known to contain concen- 
trations of seasonal farm workers who 
are employed for part of the year in the 
surrounding counties, but who have no 
regular attachment to any given farm. 


During the course of the study, in 
the towns and cities included in the 
survey, interviewers visited altogether 
3,164 households selected at random from 
sections where farm workers were known 
to live. Households on farms or in open 
country were omitted from the survey. A 
small number of hovseholds containing a 
farm operator were found in the nonfarm 
areas surveyed, but these were also 
omitted since the focus was to be on 
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farm worker households only. Of the 
total number of households visited, 695 
were found with 1 or more members who 
did some farm work for wages during the 
year ending May 1952. In these 695 fam- 
worker households there were 3,204 
individuals of all ages, and of these 
1,589 were reported to have done some 
work for pay or profit during the year 
preceding May 1952. One-fifth of them 
reported only nonfarm occupations. The 
remaining 1,259 had done some farm work 
for wages. 


The degree of attachment of these 
1,259 workers to the work-force varied. 
The majority of farm workers had no 
other occupation except seasonal farm 
work which most commonly afforded 5 to 
16 weeks of work in Georgia and 
Louisiana and 17 to 40 weeks in Arkansas 
and New Mexico. The farm workers who 
combined farm and nonfarm work were 
employed for longer periods of time dur- 
ing the yeare 


Generally, the male farm worker who 
was also a household head averaged about 
21 weeks in farm work and 16 weeks in 
nonfarm work in the course of the pre- 
ceding year. Most of the remaining time 
was spent in looking for work, although 
in individual cases some loss of activ- 
ity was due to illness or other reasons. 
The pattern of employment in Louisiana 
was distinctly different from that of 
the other 3 areas, largely because of 
jobd opportunities in food processing 
industries, During the year covered by 
the survey, male heads of families in 
the Louisiana sample spent 19 weeks at 
nonfarm work and only 13 weeks at farm 
work. 


In all four areas combined, the pro- 
portion of females who had worked on 
farms was higher than that of males. 
Three out of eight of the farm workers 
studied were female heads of families or 
wives of household heads; an additional 
two of the eight were daughters or other 
female family members. Area differences 
in the proportion of women workers were 
substantial, however, ranging from 70 
percent in Arkansas to 35 percent in New 
Mexico. The average housewife or female 
head of family was engaged in farm work 
for 15 weeks, in nonfarm work for 9 
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weeks, The remaining time was spent 
largely in housekeeping. 


Unemployment was common among 
seasonal farm workers in the survey 
areas. Thirty-seven percent of al” male 
farm workers in New Mexico and 30 per- 
cent of those in Louisiana had been un- 
employed 9 weeks or more (not neces- 
sarily consecutively) during the 12- 
month period ending May 1952. The 
percent unemployed for this length of 
time was not so high in Arkansas or 
Georgia. Seasonal unemployment was felt 
less among female farm workers who nor- 
mally retire from the labor force 
between seasons and, therefore, are 
technically not considered unemployed 
or in the labor market. 


Seasonal patterns of unemployment 
differed in each of the four areas 
studied because of difference in peak 


Seasons of crop activity. In Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, each week in August 1951 and 
during the 3 months from February 
through April 1952, an average of about 
one-fourth of the farm workers were 
unemployed. In Cordele, Georgia, an 
average of 1 in 12 farm workers was idle 
between January and March, and one in 8 
in dune and duly. In Louisiana, unem- 
ployment ranged from 31 to 37 percent of 
available farm workers for four months 
beginning in December to the end of 
March; in dune and July, unemployment 

was reported to be between 26 and 41 per- 
cent of farm workers available for jobs. 
Highest unemployment was reported among | 
farm workers in New Mexico; the study 
shows that 28 to 42 percent of available 
workers were unemployed from February 
until early May. 


Selection of the four areas for study 
was made on the basis of reports showing 
a considerable number of farm workers 
living in towns who normally work for 
Short periods of time in agriculture, and 
who were believed to be unemployed or 
partially employed for part of the year. 
All four areas are located in cotton- 
producing counties. However, each has 
characteristics of employment, agricul- 
ture, and industry that distinguish it 
from the others. The following is a 
brief description of the four areas 





Photos courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture 
"Cotton" clouds in the sky hover over the fields as pickers dump their cotton along the 
roadside for later gathering by trucks. 


studied, taken from background infor- 
mation compiled at the time of the survey. 
Actual survey results for each area will 
be published at a later date. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Pine Bluff, in Jefferson County, 
Arkansas, is located in the south central 
area of the State, on the Arkansas River. 
Jefferson County, according to the 1950 
Census, had over 75,000 inhabitants, 
about half of whom lived in Pine Bluff. 
There are 10 other towns in the county, 
all very small. Slightly over half the 
people in the county are nonwhite. 


Pine Bluff's population has increased 
sharply since 1950, partly as a result of 
the building of the Pine Bluff Arsenal 
and additions to it. Also, the city 


limits have been extended to include 
some formerly outlying areas. Pay scales 


in industry and construction in Pine 
Bluff have attracted many people from the 
farms. Also, many residents of Pine 
Bluff who formerly worked in seasonal 
agriculture have taken jobs in con- 
struction or industry. 


Cotton is Jefferson County's only 
crop of great importance in terms of 
seasonal labor requirements. Corn, les- 
pedeza and rice are also grown but the 
acreage in cotton is more than three 
times as great as the combined total for 
the other cropSe 


Most of the farms are small, tenant- 
operated units, generally with less than 
50 acres. However, there are in the 
county a few farms with very large 
acreages; 114 had over 500 acres each in 
1950. 


At the height of the cotton chopping 
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season about 2,000 workers are needed in 
addition to family and year-round labor. 
At the height of the cotton picking 
season about 3,500 additional workers 


are needed. For cotton picking about 
1,500 of the extra workers are usually 
obtained locally; 200 come from other 
areas within the State, and 1,800 from 
outside the State. Of the out-of-State 
workers, most are Mexican Nationals 
brought in under the International 
Agreement with Mexico. Jefferson County 
also employs a small number of domestic 
migratory workers who oome here from 
Texas, but generally domestic migrants 
do not travel to this part of Arkansas 
in significant numbers. 


Cordele, Georgia 


Cordele is in Crisp County in the 
southern part of Georgia. The popu- 
lation of Cordele in 1950 was close to 
10,000. In the county as a whole the 
population is about equally divided 
among white and nonwhite. The pool of 
farm labor living in Cordele and working 
in agriculture on a day-haul basis is 
made up almost entirely of Negroes. 

This labor is used primarily in Crisp 
County and adjoining Dooly County, but 
frequently also in other nearby counties, 


Principal crops in Crisp Cowty and 
surrounding areas in terms of acreage 
are corn, peanuts, cotton, and vege- 
tables. Labor demands for these crops 
are highly seasonal, cotton in particu- 


lar requiring large numbers of seasonal 
workers in June for chopping and hoeing 
and again in September and October for 
picking. Seasonal labor demands for 
peanut cultivation and harvesting are 
high also and occur simultaneously with 
peak cotton season demands. Lesser num- 
bers of seasonal workers are required at 
various times during the year for peach 
thinning and picking, melon harvesting, 
peach harvesting, corn detasseling and 
harvesting, canning fresh vegetables, 
sweet potato planting and harvesting. 


The Cordele area traditionally, until 
1951, had been able to take care of its 
seasonal labor requirements from local 
Sources or with some assistance from 
workers coming down from north Georgia 
for cotton harvesting. Last year for the 
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first time, Mexican Nationals were 
employed in the Cordele area for cotton 
harvesting. The supply of on-farm labor 
in the area which, during the 1930's and 
1940's was large, has declined rapidly 
during the past ten years. Most of the 
rural population leaving the farms has 
moved into town; part has left the area 
entirely. At the time of the survey, 
general economic conditions in the area 
were good; full-time employment of some 
type was available to practically all 
adult males both white and nonwhite and 
to many adult females. 


In addition to construction, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and service 
establishments, nonagricultural indus- 
tries in Cordele include metal working 
and wood working plants, manufacture of 
hosiery and apparel, fertilizer, naval 
stores, and food and drink. Labor is 
interchangeable between farm and nonfarm 
work, with many persons working part of 
the year in agriculture and part in non- 
agricultural industries, 


Opelousas, Louisiana 


The area studied in Louisiana 
centered around Opelousas and included 


‘St. Landry and Evangeline Parishes, 


located in the south central portion of 
the State, about 50 miles north of the 
Gulf of Mexico and 150 miles northwest 
of New Orleans. St. Landry is the most 
densely populated rural parish in the 
State with a total population in 1950 of 
78,476 persons. Evangeline Parish has 
31,629 inhabitants. 


Principal crops in St. Landry Parish 
in terms of acreage are cotton, corn, 
soybeans, sweet potatoes and rice. Cot- 
ton and sweet potatoes have the highest 
seasonal, labor requirements. In 
Evangeline Parish, the most important 
crop, acreage-wise, is rice, with cotton 
next and corn third. Rice cultivation 
and harvest have become almost completely 
mechanized, so that only cotton is a high 
labor-demand crop. 


Farms in both parishes are generally 
small, running less than 50 acres in 
size. There were about 1,000 hired 
laborers on farms in Evangeline and St. 





Landry Parishes at the time of the 1950 
Census. The local office of the 
Employment Service estimates that during 
May and June, when cotton chopping is in 
full swing, about 3,300 seasonal workers 
are employed. In September, with cotton 
picking and sweet potato harvest activi- 
ties, the demand for seasonal hired 
workers reaches 13,000. 


All of the farm laborers are from 
the local nonwhite population, including 
families of tenant farmers and families 
living in the many small towns and vil- 
lages of the area. Ordinarily, out-of- 
-area farm workers are not needed; on the 
contrary, the area serves during part of 
the year as a supply source for other 
points, including New Iberia, 60 miles 
away, which day-hauls workers for its 
sugar cane harvest in the late fall, and 
Hammond, which recruits workers here for 
the strawberry harvest in April and May. 


There are several seasonal process- 
ing activities in the area which provide 
temporary employment to many local work- 
ers--rice driers, cotton gins, cotton 
oil mills, sweet potato packing sheds. 
Other industries which afford employment 
for some off-farm workers part of the 
year are lumber mills, a meat packing 
plant, and transportation and con- 
struction. At the time of the survey, 
unemployment in the Opelousas area, as 
measured by unemployment insurance 
claims at the local employment office, 
was high. 


Roswell-Artesia, New Mexico 


Roswell and Artesia are in the 
southeastern part of New Mexico. Agri- 
culture is a major industry in this area, 
and the cotton crop accounts for the 


greatest part of all agricultural activ- 
ity. Alfalfa is the second crop in both 
areas, and small grain, row crops and 
truck farming are important also. Cattle 
raising is another major agricultural 
activity, but labor requirements for this 
activity are low. 


Population of Roswell is about 
30,000; of Artesia, 9,000. Roswell is 
the county seat of Chaves County and 
Artesia is about 30 miles south of 
Roswell, in Eddy County. 


Most of the agricultural workers in 
the area are of Latin-American descent. 
A small part are Negroes and an even 
smaller group are "Anglos" (Anglo- 
Americans). 


There are critical shortages of 
workers during the cotton picking season, 
necessitating importation of Mexican 
Nationals in large numbers. Employment 
in cotton in the Roswell area was esti- 
mated at 6,500 of which more than half 


were Mexican Nationals; in Artesia, of 
5,100 workers employed for cotton harvest— 
ing, 4,000 were Mexican Nationals. 


Between seasonal peaks in cotton chop- 
ping and harvesting, many New Mexico work-— 
ers migrate to other areas in search of 
work. Some go to south Texas where the 
cotton harvest starts early; they return to 
New Mexico when picking starts here. Other 
farm workers who remain in New Mexico be- 
tween seasons, find odd jobs in custodial 
work or in service establishments or dai- 
ries. 


The major nonfarm activities in the 
area are oil, lumbering, and potash pro- 
duction; most of the labor force for 
these activities is "Anglo." 
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Survey of Current Local Occupational Shortages 


Clearance Job Openings Reverse Downtrend 


AFTER dropping to a 

17-mmth low of 18,912 
; in early August, the 
| number of job open- 
ings listed in clear- 
ence by public employ- 
ment offices through- 
out the country in- 
creased moderately -- 
to 9,955 in mid-Aug- 
ust and 51,059 in early 
September, The September 3 total repre- 
sented a lh. percent increase over the 
August 6 roster--but a ll percent drop 
from the year-ago figure, These totals do 
not by any means reflect the entire demmd 
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Trend in Clearance Job Openings 
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for lebor throughout the nation. Actually, 
the clearance roster lists only the hard- 
to-fill jobs-=those job opportunities which 
were received by public employment offices, 
which could not be filled from local sources 
of labor supply, and for which recruitment 
outside the respective area or State was 
initiated, Currently, approximately 15 
percent of all nonfarm job openings on file 
with State employment security agencies 

are in clearance--against 14.5 percent in 
August and 18 percent in July. 


Recent increases in hard-to-fill job open- 
ings centered principally in two broad 
occupational categories--the clerical- 





SOURCE: Bureau of Employment Security 


sales group and unskilled categories, Mor 
specifically, gains were recorded in job 
opportunities for stenographers, typists, 
salespersons, and laborers for a variety 
of industries. 


Among other broad occupational groups, in- 
creases were reported in both service and 
skilled jobs--where a stronger demand in 
metalworking occupations outbalanced sharp 
reductions in clearance needs for occupa- 
tions in building aircraft, for plumbers 
and for airplane mechanics, As indicated 
in the table below the remaining two occu- 
pational groups--professional-managerial 
and semiskilled--experienced relatively 
minor declines in the past month, A 15 
percent drop in clearance listings for 
mechanical engineers and a 50 percent cut 
in clearance needs for laboratory tecimi- 
cians accounted for the shrinkage in the 
professional clearance job roster, How- 
ever, hard-to-fill job opportunities for 
chemists increased three-fold, In the 
semiskilled field, the most sigificdnt 
decline reported in clearance needs has 
been for lumbermen, raftsmen and wood- 
choppers. 


Changes experienced in the number of hard- 
to-fill job openings in the major nonagri- 
cultural occupational categories are show 
in the following table, 


ee ee eee 
Number of Openings in Clearance Percent Change From 


Occupational Group Sept. 3, Aug. 6, Sept. 5, 1 Month 1 Year 
(Non-F arm) 1952 1952 1951 Ago Ago 
TOTAL (All Skills) 51,059 148,912 9,318 -¢ley -13.9 
Professional and 
Managerial 9,942 10,097 10,121 =-1.5 - 1.8 
Clerical and Sales h,,070 3,457 4,919 Lek -17.5 
Service 1,236 1,087 Bnew (ag -7.9 
Skilled 19,809 19,666 20,298 f£ .7 - 2.4 
Semis !cilled 12,655 2,740 14, 958 - .7 715.5 
Unskilled 3,39 1,865 6,670 79.6 -1)9.8 


Over the Year Deciine Shared 
by All Major Groups 


Despite the recent increase in the size of 
the clearance job roster, currently there 
are 8,259 fewer jobs listed than a year 
ago. The decline, shared by all major 
occupational groups, hit hardest in the 
semiskilled (down 2,500 or 15 percent) and 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 


or in adjoiming areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 


ings on these inventories 1s part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 





ment services. 








unskilled categories (down 5,500 or 50 per- 
cent). Skilled occupations experienced a 
dip of less than 500 or 2 percent. 





In terms of specific occupations, the 
sharpest cuts over the past year occurred 
in job clearances for molders; structural 
and ornamental iron workers; welders; car=- 
penters; airplane mechanics and repairmen; 
and lumbermen, woodsmen, and raftsmen,. 
Although the change in the number of clear- 
ance needs for professional and managerial 
personnel was slight (1.8 percent), there 
was an apparent shift in clearance demand 
by specific job. While openings for civil 
and mechanical engineers were off about 
one-third, there were marked gains in 
clearance needs for chemists, electrical 
engineers, and treined nurses, Clearance 
listings for stenographers and typists 
were off nearly 50 percent. 


Simificantly, during the past year the 
proportions the various broad occupatimal 
groups represented in the total clearance 


picture have varied slightly in all groups 
except two, While clearance needs in un= 
skilled jobs dropped from 11 percent ov 
the total clearance roster a year ago to 

6 percent, job listings for skilled workers 
rose from 34 to hO percent, Jobs for 
clerical and sales persons have accounted 
for 8 percent of the over-all clearance 
needs, for service persons--5 percent; for 
professional and managerial personnci--19 
percent; for semiskilled workers--c5 per- 
cent. 


Far outstripping clearance listings for 

any other single occupation is the demand 
for machinists--in early September, lj), 
states carried 5,100 job openings. Penn- 
sylvania, New York and California each 
listed more than 300 job opportuities for 
machinists. More than half of all the 
States listed hard-to-fill needs for machine 
tool operators and tool and die makers, 
Employer requirements continue to be strong 
for electricians, pattern and model makers, 
cearoenters, aircraft assembly workers, and 
airplane, auto and other types of mechanics 
and repairmen,. 


In semiskilled occupations, four States--= 
Meine, New Hampshire, New York, and Ver- 
mont--cleared 7,970 job opportunities for 
lumbermen, raftsmen, end woodchoppers, 
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Fully 25 percent of all professional-mana- 
gerial clearance needs in September were 
for draftsmen, with 0 States listing 
nearly 2,500 job openings for this skill, 
Merylend and New Jersey each carried more 


than 500 job opportumities for draftsmen, 
Among engineering occupations the stronz- 
est clearance demand was for electrical 


engineers --1,578, 


The following table shows the number of 
clearance openings for selected occupa- 
tional fields on the September 5, 1951 
and September 5, 1952 State Job Inven- 


tories, 


SELECTED LOCAL SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS 1/ 


Summary of State Inventories of Job 


Openings Placed in Clearance 


No. of Clearance 
Openings 


Occupation 
TOTAL (all groups) 59,518 


PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 10,121 


Accountants & Auditors 88 
Authors, Editors, and 

Reporters 58 
Chemists 81 
Engineers, Metallurgical 

and Metallurgists ho 
Engineers, Chemical 175 
Engineers, Civil 5440 
Engineers, Electrical 1,567 
Engineers, Industrial She 
Engineers, Mechanical 1,969 
Physicians and Surgeons 15 
Social and Welfare 

Workers 135 
Teachers, Primary School 

and Kindergarten ol 
Teachers (Secondary 

School) and Principals Uy 
Teachers and Instructors, 

Ne eCe 296 
Trained Nurses 643 


Natural Scientists, n.e.c. 198 
Professional Occupations, 
NeCeCe e 


Aviators 56 
Draftsmen 2, Oly 
Laboratory Technicians 

and Assistants 26h, 
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DL, 059 
9,92 
61 


268 


2,481 


No. of Clearance 
Openings 


Occupation 


Semi professional Occup., 


DN. 6206 272 
Floormen and Floor Mana- 

gers, Stores 2 
Managers and Officials, 

n.e.C. 67 
Others 769 


CLERICAL AND SALES 


Bookkeepers and Cashiers 
(Except Bank Cashiers ) 112 
Bookkeeping Machine 
Operators ti 
Clerks, General Office 8 
Office Machine Operators 226 


Statistical Clerks and 


Compilers 9 
Stenographers and Typists 5,72 
Stock Clerks 9 
Salesmen, Insurance 85 
Salespersons 66 
Others 605 
SERVICE 2,572 
SKILLED 20,298 

“Weavers, Textile 81 
Loom Fixers his 
Upholsterers ol 
Compositors and Type- 

setters 29 
Occup, in Prod, of 

Industrial Chemicals 112 


Occup, in Mfr. of Clocks, 
Watches, Jewelry and 
Articles of Precious 


Metals, n.e.c. 15 
Machinists 5,021 
Toolmakers and Die 

Sinkers and Setters 1, 500 
Machine Shop and Re= 

lated Occup., neeece 2,616 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths 

and Sheet Metal 

Workers 615 
Molders 81 
Boilermakers W9 
Structural and Oma- 

mental Metal Workers 759 
Welders & Flame Cutters 955 ~ 
Blacksmiths, Forgemen 

and Hammermen 186 


PA VSR 


1,68 





No. of Clearance 
Openings 


SA 9/3/82 


Occupation 
SKILLED-cont'd, 


Occup, in Mech, Treat, 
of Metals (Rolling, 
Stamping, Forging, Press- 
ing, etc. ), nee.c, 6 
Electricians 58 
Occup. in Manuf. of Radios, 
Phonographs, and Acces- 
sories 95 
Occup. in Manuf. of Misc, 
Electrical Equipment, 


Liecece 50 
Occup. in Bldg. of Air- 

craft, n.e.c. 895 
Pattern and Model Makers 

(Except Paper) 768 
Miners and Mining Machine 

Operators h35 
Brick and Stone Masons 

and Tile Setters eral 
Carpenters 872 
Painters, Construction 

and Maintenance 192 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters 

and Steam Fitters 522 
Sailors and Deckhands 

(Except U. S. Navy) 55 


Linemen and Servicemen 
(Telegraph, Telephone 


and Power) Sl1 
Mi llwri ghts 89 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

Airplane eT 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

Motor Vehicle 576 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 

N.C.Ce 9599 
Tool Sharpeners and 

Dressers 132 
Foremen, Mfg. 150 
Others 2,26) 
SEMIS KILLED 14,958 
Occup. in Mfr. of 

Knit Goods 55 
Occup. in Mfr. of 

Textiles, n.e.c. 63 
Occup, in Fabr. of Tex- 

tile Products, n.e.c. 505 
Lumbermen, Raftsmen and 

Woodchoppers 10,405 


No. of Clearance 


Openings 
Occupation S551. 9/5/52 
SEMISKILLED-cont'td, 
Filers, Grinders, Buff-= 
ers and Polishers 
(Metal) 67 105 
Machine Shop and Related 
Occupe, NeCeCe 1,58), 656 


Structural and Ormamen- 

tal Metal Workers sk 76 
Occup. in Mech, Treat, 

of Metals (Rolling, 

Stamping, Forging, 

Pressing, etc.), n.e.c. 78 12 
Inter-Industry Metal 

Working Occupations, 


n.e@.C, ho ny 
Occup, in Mfr. of Misc, 

Electrical Equipment, 

Deere. § 2hs 


Occupations in Mfr, of 
Automobiles 7 15 
Occupations in Building 


of Aircraft, n.e.c. hes 1,285 
Chauffeurs and Drivers, 

Bus, Taxi, Truck and 

Tractor 78 abe gl 
Teams ters 106 ay 
Attendants, Filling 

Stations and Parking 

Lots 108 102 
Firemen, Other than 

Process Firemen 70 76 
Chainmen, Rodmen and 

Axmen, Surveying 109 70 
Others 1,560 V1 
UNSKILLED OFO70 SR SPOU9 





NeGeCe 


Y 


Occupation not elsewhere classi- 
fied. 

Individual occupational fields(3S- 
digit Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code groups) with a total 
of 50 or more openings on the 
State inventories are shown sep= 
arately for the Professional and 
Managerial, Skilled, Semiskilled, 
and Clerical and Sales Groups. 
Generally, about 75 percent of the 
clearance openings in this cate- 
gory are continuously filled by 
Canadian workers, The remainder 
represent currently unfilled open- 
ings. However, under existing 
arrangements, employers are le- 
gally obliged to make job openings 
filled by Canadian labor available 
to any qualified American workers 
seeking such employment, 
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Disqualifications from Unemployment Benefits 


April-June 1952 


Following a sharp rise during the 
first quarter of the year, the volume of 
disqualifications imposed on claimants for 
unemployment insurance edged downward 1.9 
percent to 307,600 in the April-Jme 
quarter. The number of claimant contacts, 
however, showed a much sharper decrease-~ 
down 15 percent to approximately 16.2 
million. As a result of the much sharper 
drop in claimant contacts than in dis- 
qualifications, the disqualification rate 
(number of disqualifications per 1,000 
claimant contacts) rose from 16.5 in 
January-March to 18.9 in April-June. This 
was somewhat below the disqualification 
rate of 19.5 during the same quarter a 
year af05. 


Largely reflecting the substantial re- 
duction in the number of claimant contacts 
between the 2 quarters, 37 States and 
Alaska and Hawaii showed increases in 
their disqualification rates. This oc- 
curred even though a total of 31 States 
and Hawaii experienced a decline in the 
number of disqualifications imposed. In- 
cluded among the States having higher dis- 
qualification ratios at the same time that 
their volumes of disqualifications were 
below those of last quarter were such 
large States as California, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, and New York. In eight 
States--Alabama, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin--the 
disqualification ratio rose by more than 
10 points while Colorado was the only 
State in which the ratio showed a reduc- 
tion of 10 or more points. 


Alabama, which showed the largest in- 
crease in the ratio of disqualifications 
to claimant contacts--from 26.5 per 1,000 
in January-lfarch to 47.8 per 1,000 in 
April-Jume--experienced the rise primarily 
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as a result of the disqualification of 
many of the coal miners idled by the steel 
strike. These miners were disqualified 
because the Alabama law denies benefits to 
individuals who have worked 150 hours or 
more and earned $180 or more during the 3 
weeks immediately preceding their unen- 
ployment. Other States with disqualifica- 
tion rates in excess of 30.0 were Arizona, 
the District of Colwnbia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and Utah. In 
all of these States except Lowa, the ratio 
during April-June represented an increase 
over the ratio in the preceding quarter. 
At the other end of the scale were 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania with ratios of 
less than 10.0. 


Disqualifications involving the volw- 
tary quit and misconduct issues showed de- 
clines while those involving the able and 
available for work and refusal of suitable 
work issues experienced increases. The 
number of disqualifications imposed for 
each of these four principal issues and 
relatives changes from selected prior 
quarters were as follows: 


Percentage change from 


Apr .-Jume Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June 
1952 1952 1951 
Volimtary Quitwceccectieasice 88,800 - 16.2 + 24.8 
MAS OOndUO Ga sciss sels seme pales 28,500 - 15.7 + 36.9 
Refusal of suitable work.. 27,400 + 33.9 ee te) 
Able and available........ 130,500 + 3.6 +3758 


The 27,400 disqualifications imposed 
for the refusal of suitable work during 
April-June 1952 represents the largest 
volume for any quarter since July- 
September 1947. The rise in disqualifica- 
tions involving this issue was widespread, 
with 41 States sharing in the increase. 

In seven States--Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, and 





Texas--refusal of suitable work disqualifi- 
cations in April-June were double or more 
than double those in January-March. 


For the Nation as a whols, the distri- 
bution of disqualifications among the four 
principal issues during April-dJwme 1952 
showed considerable variation from the 
preceding quarter. Whereas the voluntary 
quit and misconduct issues accounted for 
smaller proportions of disqualifications, 
the remaining two principal issues ac- 
counted for larger proportions, as follows: 


Percent of all disqualifications 
Apr.-June Jan.-Mar. Apr.-Jume 


1952 1952 1951 


Voluntary Quit.cccccscccsee 29 34 27 
Misconduct. cecccccccecccece 9 wat 8 
Refusal of suitable work... 9 7 10 
Able and available..ccesces 42 40 45 


The able and available for work issue 
outnumbered any other single issue during 


the quarter in 33 States and Alaska, while 
voluntarily quitting a job was the pre- 
dominant issue in Hawaii and in the re- 
maining States except Alabama. In this 
State, the outstanding single issue 
responsible for disqualifications per- 
tained to that provision of the Alabama 
law disqualifying claimants whose working 
hours and wages during the 3 weeks prior 
to their wmemployment exceeded specified 
maxima. 


Among the States in which able and 
available for work was the outstanding 
issue were Alaska, Kentucky, Maine, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Washington where this issue accounted 
for more than three-fifths of all dis- 
qualifications. On the other hand, the 
voluntary quit issue was involved in more 
than half the disqualifications in Hawaii, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Texas. 





PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 
(Continued from page 13) 


urgent that both military and civilian 
manpower policies be exercised so as to 
achieve an improved balance between 
supply of and demand for engineering and 
scientific personnel. 


In calling on those most affected by 
the acute shortages in the professional 
fields, the statement listed a series of 


recommended actions, acknowledging at 
the same time that many of the activities 
suggested already are underway in indi- 
vidual industrial firms, professional or- 
ganizations and educational institutions. 


Copies of the policy statement are 
available at the Cffice of Defense 
Mobilization. 
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MANPOWER RESOURCES IN A TIGHT LABOR MARKET 
(Continued from page 14) 


like to go to work?" gave as an answer, "I 
get bored staying at home." 


Well over 50 percent of the workers who 
were asked why they would like to work,gave 
the answer, "To earn money." This finding 
is difficult to evaluate. The answers indi 
cated that wage levels are certainly impor- 
tant, but different groups react different- 
ly to wage changes. The great bulk of the 
working population will apparently continue 
to work whether wages rise or fall. For the 
remainder, however, it appears that one 
group was discouraged by the inadequacy of 
net reward for exchanging leisure for work. 


On the other hand, the evidence indicated 
that a relatively large number of people 
would enter the labor force if there were 

a decline in the wage level or in real earn- 
ings. Presumably, these people will not en- 
ter the labor force to improve their living 
standards, but would to protect their pres- 
ent standards. Thus, it appears that some 
increase in labor force participation would 
result from a fall in real wages. 


The findings of the study are of course 
strictly limited to the St. Paul Labor mar- 
ket area and to the situation which existed 
in that area last fall. 
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98 Out of Every 100 World War II Veterans 


in Job Market Employed 


Male veterans of World War II con- 
tinued to hold a favorable position in the 
labor market in August. According to 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census ay; 
employment among such veterans repre- 
sented a new high for the month, while 
the number wuemployed were down from July. 


Although total employment among male 
WWII veterans edged down slightly (36,000) 
from July to 13,888,000 in August, it 
represented a record level for the month 
and a gain of about 260,000 over the vol- 
une in August a year ago. The slight 
over-all reduction in employment between 
July and August occurred entirely among 
veterans in farm jobs. Employment of 
veterans on farms experienced a drop of 
62,000 to 736,000--the smallest volume 
thus far this year. On the other hand, 
nonfarm employment among veterans reached 
an all-time high in August, edging up- 
ward 26,000 to 13,152,000. As compared 
with August 1951, the number of veterans 
in nonfarm jobs were up approximately 
580,000. 


According to Census estimates, about 
290,000 veterans of WVII were wmemployed 
in August--30,000 (9.4 percent) fewer 
than the number in July, but approximate- 
ly 28,000 more than the number in August 
@ year ago. This month's reduction in 
the number of unemployed veterans re- 
flected, in part, the general rise in job 
opportunities in the nonfarm sector of 
the economy, and in part, the exodus from 
the labor market of some student veterans 
preparatory to entering school in the 
fall. In the age group 20-44, 2.1 per- 
cent of all male WWII veterans in the 
civilian labor force in August 1952 were 
unemployed as compared with 2.0 percent 
of all male nonveterans. 
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The number of veterans not in the 
labor force showed a very sharp percent- 
age increase in August, rising nearly 
one-fourth over the July volume to 434,000 
However, this was still about one-eighth 
below the number a year ago. Of the vet- 
erans Outside the job market in August 
1952, approximately 68,000 were attending 
school full time, reflecting an over-all 
decline of about one-tenth from the num- 
ber in school in July. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, there were nearly 
two-thirds fewer veterans attending 
school full time this August than in the 
same month a year ago. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education. and Training 


Approximately 401,400 veterans were 
attending school at the end of August 
under the provisions of the GI Bill (P.L. 
346), according to preliminary data from 
the Veterans Administration. This repre- 
sented a decrease of nearly 104,900 from 
the number in July and a reduction of 
456,500 from the volume in August 1951. 
Nearly two-thirds of the drop between 
July and August occurred among veterans 
attending institutions of higher learning. 
Moreover, the number of veterans attend- 
ing such institutions was down nearly 
three-fifths from the volume in August a 
year ago. 


In addition to those obtaining school 
training under the GI Bill, approximately 
7,500 disabled veterans were attending 
school in August under the Rehabilitation 
Program (P.L. 16)--representing a reduc- 
tion of about one-fourth from the pre- 
ceding month and a drop of nearly one-half 
from the volume in August a year ago. As 
in the case of veterans attending school 





under the GI Bill, the bulk of the decline 
between the 2 months occurred among dis- 
abled veterans attending institutions of 
higher learning. 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance 
include veterans in the job market as 
well as those not in the civilian labor 
force, whereas estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census on the number of veterans 
attending school include only that por- 
tion of the veteran school population 
which is not in the job market. 


In August, approximately 55,200 vet- 
erans of WWII were receiving on-the-job 
training under the GI Bill, representing 
a reduction of about 3,700 from the 
number a month ago. The number of dis- 
abled veterans training on the job under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
also declined between July and August, 
decreasing 4.9 percent to approximately 
7,700. Both of these totals were about 


one-half the r espective volumes in August 
& year ago. 


Veterans' New Applications for Work 
Drop Sharply in August 


Following a sharp rise in July, new 
applications for work by veterans de- 
clined 14.5 percent to 113,400 in Aygust. 
This decline was attributable, in part, 
to the effect of the settlement of the 
steel strike, and in part, to a further 
tapering off of the flow of student vet- 
erans into the labor market. Veterans 
accounted for nearly 36 percent of all 
new job applications filed by men--a 
somewhat higher proportion than in the 
preceding month or in August 1951. In 
contrast to the sharp drop for all veter- 
ans, new applications for work by dis- 
abled veterans showed virtually no change 
in August, edging downward less than 100 
to 8,100--nearly the same number as in 
August a year ago. These represented 
slightly more than two-fifths of all new 
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applications of handicapped men during the 
month=-about the same proportion as in the 
preceding month and in August 1951. 


Employment Service Counseling Interviews 
With Veterans Show Small Increase 


Total job cowmseling interviews with 
veterans requiring assistance in making a 
vocational choice or adjustment showed a 
5e2-percent increase in August to 23,600, 
while initial or first-time employment 
interviews witn such veterans rose 3.7 
percent to 13,800. As compared with 
August a year ago, these activities were 
up 15 percent and 11 percent, respective- 
lye August was the third successive 
month during which counseling interviews 
with veterans have shown gains at the 
same time that such interviews with non- 
veterans have shown a decline. fhe con- 
tinuing rise in counseling interviews with 
veterms reflects, in large measure, 
special local office efforts to assist 
Korean veterans in making a suitable voca- 
tional choice or adjustment. In August, 
veterans accounted for nearly 44 percent 
of all initial counseling interviews with 
men as compared with 39 percent last mont, 
52 percent 2 months ago, and 55 percent in 
August 1951. Such interviews with dis- 
abled veterans, at 4,500 in August, re- 
flected a 5.9=percent increase over the 
volume in July, but a 6-percent decrease 
from the number a year ago. As in pre- 
ceding months, disabled veterans in August 
accounted for two out of every five ini- 
tial counseling interviews with handicapped 
mene 


Nonfarm Referrals and Placements 


of Veterms Rise Sharply 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of veterans showed significant gains 
between July and August. Referrals in- 
creased 12.1 percent to 227,300, while 
placements rose 13.9 percent to 153,600. 
However, as compared with a year ago, such 
referrals and placements this August were 
down slightly \35 percent and 4 percent, 
respectively). All major industry groups 
showed gains in veterans’ placements be- 
tween July and August, with public utili- 
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tiss experiencing the largest relative 
increase--up nearly one-fourth to 13,000. 
Placements of veterans in manufacturing 
also increased sharply, rising by more 
than one-fifth to 44,000--the largest vol- 


ume Since October 1950. In government, 
veterans showed a 17.7-percent increase in 
placements to 4,700--the largest volume 
since April. Placements of vaterans in 
construction, at 21,000, reflected a 10.5- 
psrcent rise over the volume in July, 
while those in trade, at 28,400, were up 
10.2 percent. The smallest relative in- 
crease in veterans' placements occurred 

in services--up 3.3 percent to 19,200. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm 
placements of veterans among the major 
industry groups varied as follows between 
July and Augusts 


Percent of total 


Major industry group August July 


GOMS CRUGICL ON) cise aielele) acto wale 15.7 16e2 
Manufacturingerccccccccces $3.0 31.0 
Transportation, comnuni- 

cation and public 

UU TCLS siele vie © shelereie siete 9.8 9.0 
Wholesale and retail 

UFAdGGicecccoes see wce ces 2ise 22.90 
DOLVLC Oe es sle ec sinicleleluicre te + 14.35 Loe a 
GOVOTIMOEN Uses cc's ose e cic cic 3.5 34 


Nonagricultural referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans in August con- 
formed to the upward movement for all 
veterans. Referrals rose 14.5 percent to 
16,200, while placements increased 14.3 
percent to 9,400. dowever, both of these 
volunes reflected small reductions (4 per- 
cent and 6 percent, respectively) from the 
totals a year ago. Disabled veterans ac- 
counted for one-half of all nonfarm place- 
ments of handicapped men in August--about 
the same proportion as in July 1952 and in 
August a year ago. The number of disabled 
veterans' active applications on file with 
local employment offices showed a very 
minor decrease during the month, edging 
downward 1.8 percent to 32,900--the small- 
gst volume thus far during 1952. However, 
this was slightly more than the number at 
the end of August a year ago. 





Lmployment Security Aetivities 


The over-all rapid swing-back of industry into production, following settle- 
ment of the steel dispute at the end of July, and expansions in a variety of 
seasonal lines had a significant impact upon employment security activities during 
August. Local office traffic and new applications for work dropped sharply as 
unemployment insurance claimants and other job-seekers experienced a very sub- 
stantial reduction in number. Initial claims, representing new wmemployment among 
covered workers, fell by more than one-half between July and August, while weeks 
of unemployment claimed, reflecting continued unemployment among such workers, de- 
clined by nearly one-eighth. Total job placements increased sharply in August, 
with gains occurring in both the farm and nonfarm segments of the economy. The 
rise in farm placements reflected the expanded demand for workers in the harvesting. 
of late summer vegetable crops and some increase in the demand for cotton pickers, 
while the increase in nonagricultural placements was attributable mainly to gains 
in manufacturing, public utilities, and construction. Among the manufacturing 
industries experiencing increases were food and tobacco processing, textiles, pri- 
mary and fabricated metals, transportation equipment, and electrical machinery. 





Summary of Employment Security Operations 
August 1952 





Percentage 
Number or amount 
: Number change from fey SE ea Ee odd 15 
Activity or 2 er ata hd re is 
a July August Jan .-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
am 1952 1951 1952 1951 





Visits to local office.. 95529, 500 8 - 16.7): =" 204 81,433,300 76,074,700 
New applications.....e.. 529,800 - 20.6 - 93 5,067, 900 5,093,300 
Coumseling interviews... 86,800 -=- 5.8 - 12.0 892,100 925,100 
Placements--total....... O09, 200M til4 oie wo. 8,841,700 9,435,100 

Nonfarm. .sscscccccces 588,200 + 5.9 = 6.3 4,227,400 4,396,500 
Initial claims a/....... 715,600 - 52.0 = 24.0 8,155,800 7,146,700 


Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

CLAIMS cccccccccccccecs 4,679,600 -11.8 + 7.6 41,510,000 54,653,600 
Weekly average 

beneficiaries... ..eceee 979,900" + 12.5 + 22.6 1,015,100 "818,400 
Benefits paid.esccccceeee $95,389,100 + 7.6 + 27.0 $770,319,500 $572,027,800 





a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly in- 
stances of new unemployment. 








Visits to Local Offices 
and New Applications 
Show Sharp Declines 


Reflecting the over-all 
Sharp drop in the number 
of job-seekers, local 
office traffic and new 
applications for work 
showed substantial de- 
creases between July and 
August. The 9.3 million 
visits to local public 
employment offices during 
August represented a reduction of 1.7 
million (15.7 percent) from the preceding 
month and a decline of about 2.4 percent 
from the volume in August 1951. The major 
factor responsible for the decrease in 
visits between July and August this year 
was the very substantial reduction in the 
number of claimants for unemployment in- 
surance following the settlement of the 
steel dispute. The 20.6-percent decline 
to 529,800 in the number of new applica- 
tions for work was also attributable, in 
part, to the effect of the settlement of 
the steel strike. New job applications 
usually decline between July and August 
as a result of the further tapering off 
of the flow of students and seasonal 
workers into the labor market. However, 
the decrease in August of this year was 
much sharper than usual because of the 
large volume of new applications filed in 
the preceding month by persons affected 
by the steel dispute. 





Both men and women shared in the re- 
duction in new applications between July 
and August. Men filed 517,700 applica- 
tions for work--22.3 percent fewer than, 
in the preceding month--while the 212,100 
new registrations of women represented a 
decrease of 17.9 percent from the volume 
in July. Despite the sharp reduction in 
total new applications, those filed by 
handicapped workers edged downward only 
2-6 percent in August to 23,100--as local 
offices began to place more emphasis on 
application-taking activities with handi- 
capped workers in preparation for the 
observance of National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week in October. Men 
with physical disabilities accounted for 
more than four-fifths (19,200) of these 
new registrations--approximately the same 
proportion as in July. 
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Claims Drop 
Sharply 


Effects of the 
settlement of the 
steel controversy 
upon related in- 
dustries were re- 
flected in sub- 
stantial declines 
in claims for State unemployment insurance 
between July and August. Initial claims 
dropped by more than one-half (52 percent) 
to 715,600--the smallest monthly volume 
Since March 1951 and one-fourth less than 
in*August of last year. At the same time, 
weeks of unemployment claimed decreased 
11.8 percent to 4,679,600, but continued 
above (7.6 percent) the number in August 
1951. 





Although the settlement of the steel 
dispute played a major role in effecting 
these reductions, other factors contri- 
buted substantially to the declines. 
These included (1) a tapering off of 
plant shutdowns for vacation periods and 
inventories, (2) improvements in the tex- 
tile, garment, and shoe industries, (3) 
seasonal demands for workers in food 
processing, (4) peak or near peak activi- 
ties in such industries as lumbering and 
logging and in recreational businesses in 
many areas, and (5) the termination of 
labor disputes in industries other than 
steel. 


Despite the fact that layoffs and 
initial claims dropped sharply immediately 
following the settlement of the steel 
strike on July 26, additional layoffs in- 
volving several thousands of workers con- 
tinued to occur in August due to steel 
shortages. Moreover, the resumption of 
production and the recall of workers 
affected by the strike were gradual ina 
number of instances, with many workers 
still wumemployed and continuing to claim 
benefits during a part or all of the month 
of August. For example, in Michigan and 
Fennsylvania, more weeks of unemployment 
were claimed by workers from steel-con- 
Suming industries in August than in July. 
Nevertheless, for the Nation as a whole, 
there was a significant drop (37_percent) 
in weeks of unemployment claimed within 
the month of August--from nearly 1.4 mil- 


| lion during the week ended August 2 (the 





highest volume since early January) to 
869,400 during the week ended August 30 
(the lowest volume for any week in August 


since 1945). Furthermore, the 126,300 
initial claims filed during the last week 
of August represented the smallest number 
for any week since September 1950. 


Every State Participates in the 
Initial Claims Decline 


All of the States and the two terri- 
tories experienced decreases in initial 
claims between July and August, with 
Indiana and Delaware reporting the sharp- 
est (75 percent) declines. Seven addi- 
tional States--Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin-- 
showed decreases of more than 60 percent 
from July. Numerically, the largest re- 
ductions occurred in Michigan (154,400), 
New York (132,000), Pennsylvania (70,400), 
Indiana (61,500), and Ohio (53,900)--these 
five States accomting for three-fifths 
of the total decline. 


A total of 36 States and the two 
territories reported decreases in weeks 
of unemployment claimed, with the largest 
reductions occurring in New York (270,700), 


Pennsylvania (165,300), California 
(95,200), Massachusetts (75,300), and 
Indiana (56,700). The decreases in these 
five States exceeded the net reduction for 
the Nation as a whole, yet 15 additional 
States and Alaska showed declines of more 
than one-fifth in the volume of weeks 
claimed. The settlement of the steel 
strike was the major factor responsible 
for the decreases in many of these States. 
Uther factors contributing substantially 
to the lerger declines were the reemploy- 
ment of nesdle trades workers, fewer w- 
paid vacation layoffs, the termination of 
a labor dispute in a carpet industry, and 
administrative factors in New York; im- 
provement in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries, and fewer vacation layoffs in 
Fennsylvania; and the end of the maritime 
trade dispute, peak activities in food 
processing, and the harvesting of fruits 
and vegetables in California. Massachu- 
setts attributed its decrease in weeks 
claimed to the exhaustion of benefit 
rights and to a pickup in employment, 
particularly in the textile industry. 


August @ year ago. 
number of beneficiaries and in the aver- 
age weekly payment were primarily respon- 


Among the 13 States experiencing in- 
creases in weeks of unemployment claimed, 
only two reported significant rises. In 
Michigan the 669,700 weeks claimed in 
August represented nearly two and one- 
half times the volume in July, while in 
Iowa, the number of weeks claimed reached 
$1,100 or 60 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Both of these increases 
resulted from continuing unemployment in 
industries (primarily automotive) suffer- 
ing from steel shortages. 


Beneficiaries Riss 
Substantially in 
August 


Reflecting the 
lapse of time 
necessary for 
processing claims 
and the delayed 
effects of the 
stgel controversy upon workers in steel- 
consuming industries in some States, the 
average weekly number of claimants re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance rose 12.5 
percent (109,000) from July to 979,900 in 
August. Compared to August a year ago, 
this month's average was up 22.3 percent. 
A total of 27 States experienced a rise in 
the average weekly number of beneficiaries 
between July and August, with the sharpest 
inoreases occurring in Michigan (170 per- 
cent), Indiana (91 percent), Wisconsin 

(70 percent), Idano (54 percent), Kansas 
(48 percent), Washington (48 percent), 

and New Jersey (43 percent). Five addi- 
tional States--Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Oregon--snowed a rise of more 
than one-fourth. Numerically, the mjor 
increases occurred in Michigan (72,300), 
Indiana (18,500), and New Jersey (15,300), 
where mass layoffs occurred during the 
latter part of July due to steel shortages, 
principally in the automotive industry. 





The $95.4 million of benefits paid to 
unemployed workers during August repre- 
sented an increase of 7.6 percent ($6.8 
million) from July and was 27 percent 
($20.3 million) above the amount paid in 
The incrsases in the 


sible for the rise from the preceding 


month, as well as from August of last 
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year, in the total amount of benefits 
paid. The sharp rise from July--up nearly 


$8.4 million to $13.5 million--in Michigan 
exceeded the net increase in the Nation 

as a whole. However, 19 additional States 
showed a rise from the preceding month in 
the amount of benefits paid, including 10 
States where the increase amounted to one- 
fifth or more. Next to Michigan, the 
largest increases in dollar amounts oc- 
curred in Indiana ($1.3 million) and New 
Jersey ($1.4 million). Altogether, 29 
States, Alaska and Hawaii reported de- 
clines in the amount of benefits paid with 
the reductions in California, Massacttu- 
setts, New York, and Pennsylvania ranging 
from $1.2 to $1.8 million. 


The average weekly check for total un- 
employment rose $1.08 between July and 
August to $24.06--an all-time high. A 
total of 35 States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
showed increases in the average weekly 
payment with those in Iowa, Kentucky, 


Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin ranging from $1 
to $1.74. 


State Insured Unemployment 
Shows Significant Decline 


Insured unemployment under State em- 
ployment security programs declined from 
a weekly average of 1,228,500 in July to 
997,600 in August--a decrease of 230,900 
(18.8 percent). In August, State insured 
unemployment accounted for approximately 
95 percent of all insured unemployment 
including that under the veteran and rail- 
road programs. 


A total of 43 States experienced re- 
ductions in State insured unemployment be- 
tween July and August--all States except 
Arizona, Florida, lowa, South Dakota, 
Washington, and the District of Colwmbia. 
Numerically, the increases in the latter 
States were insignificant, with the larg- 
est in Iowa (2,700), where layoffs oo- 
curred in August due to steel shortages. 
The major declines in the weekly average 
insured unemployment occurred in New York 
(53,900), Pennsylvania (31,000), Indiana 
(19,400), Ohio (18,300), California 
(14,900), and Massachusetts (13,300)-- 


these States accounting for nearly two- 
thirds of the over-all decrease in the 
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However, in 10 addi- 
tional States--Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Qhio, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming--relative 
declines ranged from 25 to 50 percent. 


Nation as a whole. 


In most of the above States the call- 
back of workers idled by the steel dispute 
was the primary factor contributing to the 
decrease. Improvement in the textile in- 
dustry was chiefly responsible for the de- 
olines in Massachusetts and North Carolina 
and contributed to the reduction in 
Pennsylvania, while the pickup in apparel 
manufacturing caused a part of the de- 
crease in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
California. Also contributing to the 
lower level of insured wmemployment in 
California were the settlement of the 
maritime trade dispute and seasonal de- 
mands for workers in food processing. In 
contrast to the marked rise in weeks of 
unemployment claimed in Michigan, the 
average weekly insured unemployment edged 
down 5.8 percent. ‘This seeming discrep- 
ancy is due to the fact that insured un- 
employment is obtained by adjusting data 
for weeks of unemployment claimed in order 
to more nearly reflect the period of un- 
employment rather than the date of claim 
filing. Because of the excessive load and 


.resultant biweekly scheduling of claims 


taking in Michigan, many claims filed 
during the first part of August covered 


weeks of unemployment during the latter 
part of July. 


Due primarily to the lingering effects 
of the steel dispute, the weekly average 
of State insured unemployment in August of 
this year was 6.2 percent (58,400) above 
that in August 1951, with 29 States show- 
ing a rise. The sharpest increases oc- 
curred in Alabama, Iowa, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Vermont 
(ranging from 50 percent to 160 percent), 
while the largest numerical rises were’in 
Michigan (52,000) and Pennsylvania 
(27,900). Among the 20 States showing a 
decline in insured unemployment between 
August 1951 and 1952, the most signifi- 
cant relative decreases (ranging from 25 
to 35 percent) were in Kansas, Maine, 
Montana, New York, North Carolina, and 
Rhode Island. In absolute terms, the 
largest reductions between the 2 periods 
were in New York (52,500) and North 
Carolina (10,800) due in large measure to 





the greater firmess of the apparel and 
textile industries this August than in 
August a year ago. 


Total Placements 
Up Substantially 


totes daklehe Total referrals 
and job placements 
moved upward sub- 
+. = stantially in 
August, following 
sharp reductions 
in the preceding 
month. The decreases in July had re- 
‘flected to some extent the impact of the 
steel strike on the nonfarm economy as 
well as the effect of the drought and ex- 
treme temperatures on crop activities. 
The rise in total referrals and placements 
in August ocdurred as a result of gains in 
both farm and nonfarm referral and place- 
ment activity, following settlement of 
the steel dispute and increased seasonal 
demands for agricultural as well as non- 
agricultural workers. Altogether, local 
offices made 2,077,700 referrals and 
1,669,200 job placements during the 
month--representing gains of 10.1 percent 
and 14.2 percent, respectively. 





Farm Referrals 
and Placements 


Rise Sharply 


Farm referrals 

and placements 
| rose sharply in 
W August, due mainly 

to the expanded 

demand for workers 
to harvest late summer vegetable crops and 
to some increase in cotton picking activi- 
ties, particularly in the South Central 
States. Referrals rose 14.6 percent to 
1,104,700, while placements in farm jobs 
increased 19.3 percent to 1,081,000. As 
compared with a year ago, farm referrals 
and placements this August were down by 
approximately 12 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively. 





Altogether, 25 States reported farm 
placement increases of 100 or more be- 
tween July and August. The largest in- 
creases in volume occurred in Texas 
(43,300), Maine (41,500), Indiana (32,600), 
Georgia (30,600), Colorado (25,100), and 


Washington (24,600). 
States--New York, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin--the gains ranged 
from more than 10,000 to nearly 18,000. 
Augmented placement activity with cotton 
farms accowmted for the bulk of the in- 
creases in Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, 


Moreover, in five 


and Alabama. The upswing in Colorado, 
Maine, Washington, and Oregon reflected 
primarily the expanded demand for workers 
on vegetable farms, while the rise in 
Indiana was attributed to inoreased corn 
detasseling activities on small grain 
farms. 


Despite the increase in farm placement 
aotivity for the Nation as a whole, 21 
States and Hawaii reported declines of 
more than 100 each. The largest decreases 
occurred in North Carolina (25,100), 
Arkansas (20,600), Nebraska (14,200), 
Towa (13,500), and Missouri (11,500). 
Twelve other States reported reductions 
ranging from 1,000 to 10,000. The bulk 
of the placement decrease in North 
Carolina oocurred on vegetable farms, 
whereas the decline in Missouri was 
attributed to fewer placements on both 
vegetable farms and small grain farms. 

The end of corn detasseling activity on 
small grain farms accowmted for most of 
the decreases in Nebraska and Iowa, while 
the drop in Arkansas resulted chiefly 
from reduced activity on cotton farms. 


The volumes of placements among major 
crop activities showed considerable 
variation between July and August. 
ments on vegetable farms rose from 
220,900 to 413,500 due to the harvesting 
of late summer crops. Placements on 
cotton farms increased from 246,900 in 
July to 352,200 in August as cotton 
picking activities got under way in a 
number of States, while general farms 
accounted for a rise of 23,100 between 
the 2 months to 79,600. Qn the other 
hand, placements on fruit and tree-nut 
farms fell approximately 113,700 in 
August to 121,200. Smaller placement re- 
ductions ocourred during the month on 
tobacco farms (down 13,800 to 32,900) and 
on small grain farms--down 8,400 to 
57,000. 


Place- 


Due to the above changes in volum, 
the relative distribution of placements 
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among major types of farm activity varied 
as follows between July and August: 


Percent of total 


Major activity August July 
Vegotable.ccccccccccee 38 24 
COGiGONsletelolatele eletelolcteistele 33 27 
Fruit and tree-nut.... LE 26 
General. coccccscccscve 7 6 
Grad nisicisatutele efatels/elcisistele 5 7 
TODAGCO Osreleieleisiole eisleiolsiele 3 5 
Ot OTIS chevere creisletels eleleisicle 3 5 


Nonfarm Placements 
Show derate in 


Nonagricultural 
referrals and 
placements experi- 
enced a moderate 
rise in August, 
due mainly to the 
combined effeot of 
the settlement of the steel dispute and 
seasonal expansions in some lines. Place- 
ment gains occurred in manufacturing, pub- 
lio utilities, construction, and trade. 
Among the manufacturing industries experi- 
encing increases were food and tobacco 
processing, textiles, primary and fabri- 
cated metals, transportation equipment, 
and electrical machinery. Referrals to 
nonfarm jobs rose 5.4 percent over the 
July volumes to 973,000, while nonfarm 
placements increased 5.9 percent to 
588,200. Both of these activities, how- 
ever, were below the volumes in August 
1951--by approximately 8 and 6 percent, 
respectively. 





While both men and women experienced 
gains in nonfarm placements, mén accounted 
for nearly nine-tenths of the increase. 
Placements of men rose 8.7 percent to 
559,500, while those of women edged up 
1.6 percent to 228,900. In contrast with 
the moderate placement rise for all job- 
applicants, handicapped job-seekers ex- 
perienced a sharp gain in placements 
during August--up 13.7 percent to nearly 
21,300. Placements of handicapped men, 
at 18,350, were 14 percent above the 
number in July, while those of handicapped 
women were up 12.3 percent to somewhat 
more than 2,900. Despite the sharp in- 
crease over the preceding month, total 
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placements of handicapped workers this 
August were 6.4 parcent below the number 
in August 1951. 


Placements in Manufacturing 
Rise for the Sixth Month 


August was the sixth successive month 
in which placements in manufacturing have 
shown an inorease. Among the major indus- 
try groups, manufacturing accounted for 
the largest numerical gain in placements-- 
up 24,700 (13.8 percent) to 203,500. This 
rise reflected increases in 18 of the 21 
major manufacturing industries. Placement 
gains amounting to more than one-third 
occurred in tobacco processing, and pri- 
mary and fabricated metals, while place- 
ments were up more than one-fourth in 
chemicals, rubber products and electrical 
machinery. The largest percentage gain 
in placements among the major industry 
groups occurred in public utilities--up 
18.3 percent to 31,200--due in part toa 
substantial increase in interstate rail- 
roads. Reflecting moderate seasonal gains 
in August, placements in construction in- 
creased 6.2 percent to 60,700, while place 
ments in trade establishments rose 3.3 
percent to 113,100. 


Service and government were the only 
major industry groups experiencing place- 
ment decreases between July and August. 
Continuing the decline which began in 
June, placements in service industries 
edged down 1.6 percent to 153,000, with 
those in private households and in serv- 
ice establishments experiencing equal 
relative declines to 98,200 and 54,800, 
respectively. Placements in the govern- 
ment group showed a samewhat larger rela- 
tive reduction--down 5.8 percent to 13,200. 


As compared with August 1951, nonfarm 
placements in each of the major industry 
groups were down from a year ago. Those 
in the government category showed a drop 
of nearly one-third, while placements in 
public utilities and construction were 
down by 15 percent and 14 percent, re- 
spectively. 


The percentage distributien of non- 
farm placements among the major industry 
groups varied as follows between July and 
the current month: 


NONAGRICULTURAL PLACEMENTS 
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Percent of total 
August July 


Ma jor industry group 


Constructioneceecceccccecee 
Manufacturingeccccceececes 
Transportation, communi- 
cation and public 
UG GL eteretel cls ele sleleteletate Diet 4.8 
Wholesale and retail 


10.3 
3202 


GCPAAGs coccccccuccccesees 19.2 19.7 
Service--totalecccscsecees 2660 28.0 
Domestics. ccecscccccccecece 1627 138.0 
Government. cecccecccccccce Zee 2.5 


Unskilled Workers Experience Sharp 
Gain in Nonfarm Flacements 


Reflecting gains in manufacturing 
lines (particularly food and tobacco 
processing, and primary and fabricated 
metals), as well as in construction and 
trade, placements of unskilled workers 
rose 15.9 percent to 258,800 in August. 
Workers in the clerical and sales cate- 
gory were the only other major occupation- 
al group to experience a placement gain in 
August--up 5.4 percent to 61,100. In- 
creased demands for workers by public 
utilities and trade establishments contri- 
buted to this rise. 


Placements in the service occupations 
showed a drop of 3.2 percent to 151,100, 
while the 7,500 placements in professional 
and managerial occupations during August 
represented a decline of 2.3 percent from 
the volume in July. The skilled and semi- 
skilled categories experienced placement 
declines in August of less than 1 percent 
to 32,700 and 77,000, respectively. The 
small reduction of placements in the semi- 
skilled group followed increases in each 
of the preceding 5 months. As was the 
case for placements in the major industry 
groups, the volumes of nonfarm placements 
in each of the major occupational cate- 
gories this August were below those in 
August a year ago. 


The relative distributions of nonfarm 
placements among major occupational groups 
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in July and August were as follows: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group August July 


Professional and mana- 


MOriGl i cpcscccacecee ss 1.2 1.4 
Clerical and sales...... 10.4 10.4 
SGV ACOs segs welsleiswis cee we ras Paw 6 28.1 
Sie] Vd ss ssc pisievece.eninis oi5 6 De6 509 
Semi-skilled. .ccccceccsece 15.1 14.0 
Unskilled and other...e. 44.0 40.2 


Counseling Inter- 
views Show Further 


Decline in August 


Both total and 
initial counseling 
interviews with 
applicants re- 
quiring assistance 
in making a voca-=- 
tional choice or adjustment showed moder- 
ate declines in August due mainly to the 
further tapering off of the flow into 
local offices of school graduates and 
other new entrants into the labor market. 
Total cowmseling interviews at 86,800 in 
August, represented a decrease of 5.8 
percent from July, while initial or first 
time interviews declined 6.9 percent to 
49,000. Both men and women shared in the 
reduction in employment counseling inter- 
views between July and August, with men 
showing a somewhat smaller percentage de- 
crease in total interviews and a slightly 
larger relative decline in initial inter- 
views. Contrary to the over-all trend, 
initial counseling interviews with handi- 
capped applicants moved upward 6.35 per- 
cent during the month to 12,700. The rise 
in August followed a decline which had 
prevailed for the past 4 months. Job 
counseling interviews with handicapped 
men, at 10,200, were up 7.5 percent over 
July, while such interviews with handi- 
capped women reflected a slight rise of 
2.5 percent to 2,400. 





Region and State 


Total, 55 States........ 


Region I: 
Connecticut....cessess 
MAING. . ceceresecercece 








Massachusetts.......0. 

New Hampshire......... 

Rhode Island. 

Vermontecevceccccssece 
Region II: 

New Jersey oe 

New Yorkes.. oe 





Puerto Rico.. 
Virgin Islands.......« 





Region III: 
Delaware...c.ccccecces 
Pennsylvania........0. 












Region IV: 
District of Columbia., 
Maryland....ssccoccees 
North Carolina. oe 
Virginia....... oe 
West Virginia.......0. 

Region V: 
Alabama....cccccccecee 
Florida., oe 
Georgia... oe 
Mississippi.... ee 


South Carolina... . 
TenneSSEC...cecccccese 


Region VI: 
Kentucky. .ccccccccccce 
Michigan. 
OhLOveccccccccccscccses 





eeeceee 


Region VII: 
TLlLinoi8...cecssecccce 
Indiana... 
Wisconsin... 





Region VIII: 
Minnesota.cecerccerces 





South Dakotace...eeeee 


Region IX: 


LOWAs ce ccecccccsccscee 





Region X: 





TOXASsccccccccccccccce 


Region XI: 
Colorado. cosscccccces 
New Mexico.. eseee 
Utansccccccccccccccece 
Wyoming. 








Region XII: 
ATIZONas se orereescsces 
California, 





Nevada.eccccccccececes 


Region XIII: 
MLASKB. ce eccreccrccces 
Idaho.e.. eco 
Oregons+eee eo 
Washington....... o 





y Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 


Nonagricultural placements by State, August 1952 


{Data corrected to September 22, 19527 






Industry division 


Construction 


60,693 208,501 113,116 155,010 98,162 


government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 








Total 


2,086 
470 
5,989 
491 
826 
569 


1,512 
170 
3,561 
72 
745 
76 

















he 


21,255 228, 886 








558 4,069 
98 1,204 
525 8,632 
99 946 
101 1,460 
22 368 
804 7,704 
2,650 43,928 
26 Bz3 
4 ly 
20 905 
531 10,908 
64 1,561 
190 3,269 
515 8,542 
26y 4,691 
65 1,0 
igi 4,497 
907 5,515 
364 5,283 
150 3,350 
456 4,287 
758 4,938 
108 1,199 
878 3,861 
1,819 8,535 
642 5,798 
533 4,275 
508 5,314 
473 3,821 
84 634 
73 660 
38 509 
4y4 3,095 
128 2,089 
585 5,918 
4 969 
517 3,497 
161 3,142 
537 3,411 
1,396 16,994 
194 2,389 
124 906 
46 1,561 
23 272 
178 1,395 
1,594 15,989 
15 222 
94 4 
15 260 
122 1,278 
537 2,055 
370 2,149 


Short-time 


138,761 
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Selected local office activities by State - Veterans /; August 1952 


Pata corrected to September 22, 19527 


New applications 2/ Counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 






































































































tate Total Initial 
Region and S Percentage | percent Percentage Percent anaes 
Total change of all Total change from 3/ | of all a 
from 3/ men Percentage Percent Percent July 1952 — cappe’ 
July 1952 Number | change from 3/ ten me of ee Handls 
July 1952 lds 
Region I: 
Connecticut. secrccsre Sed -16.7 36.6 154 591 +15.0 44.8 45.7 37.9 213 
Maine. wecccccceee 232 +20.8 29.0 13 120 +50.4 46.7 a 35.7 a 32,4 49 
Massachusetts. ce.ceee 3,262 -5.4 39.4 254 1,325 +22.8 47.0 774 52.0 323 34.7 205 
New Hampshire......-+ 414 -16.9 37.9 435 170 +27.8 55.6 126 55.5 32 27.4 51 
Rhode Island,... 634 +23.6 37.0 56 118 +19.2 18.6 64 23.0 43 33.6 18 
Vermont... .ccccccceecs 292 +21.7 e7.1 16 $1 --- 67.4 24 77.4 3 44.7 ay, 
Region IT: 
New JErsey..ereeseeee 2,526 -1.1 31.6 152 709 -5,5 36.9 402 42.1 130 28.9 10 
New York.... . 10,078 -16.2 31.1 612 2,192 -5.3 37.6 1,650 37.8 349 35.7 768 
Puerto Ric0....- 637 +107.5 12.7 18 90 --- 27.6 54 26.5 18 21.9 12 
Virgin Islands....... 2 --- Rerl. 0 ie) --- 0 ie) ie) ie) 2.2 ie) 
Region III: 
Delaware. .cccrccceene 145 -69.3 27.2 6 92 ~28.7 35.9 9 25.7 5 on 8 
Pennsylvania..ceseees 7,562 -10.1 42.8 422 2,095 +21,5 41.6 1,264 44.9 412 43.7 232 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia, 667 ~26,5 31.2 31 190 -5.9 35.9 114 43.2 30 39.1 52 
Maryland. ....+.sseses 2,518 -13.1 44.1 40 685 +37.0 58.3 387 58.7 23 36.5 60 
North Carolina.s....66 1,568 4.1 32.8 139 $43 +13,4 49.6 351 59.7 121 27.7 201 
VITZiNi a..eresccccere 1,105 -2,5 32.3 110 428 +18.6 31.3 189 34.4 103 26.3 75 
West Virginia......ce 1,153 -34,1 33.€ 115 151 -32.0 36.6 93 37.8 43 44,3 36 
Region V: 
Alabama.ec..eoe 1,860 -19,2 50.5 104 206 -12.3 35.2 111 38.4 46 26.2 59 
Florida... 2,260 5.4 38.6 326 299 -13.1 50.2 130 45.6 59 38.3 446 
Georgia.... 2,399 -1.9 32.0 104 355 +9.5 28.7 157 28.1 44 25.7 120 
Mississippi..... 1,334 -26.5 30.2 95 162 -8.5 29.1 105 34.6 40 28.3 82 
South Carolina... 1,274 +32.8 27.9 79 276 442.3 37.0 161 40.1 29 22.7 105 
Tennessee. .-ecerecees 1,936 6.35 39.9 181 309 -11.5 56.6 202 64.5 88 45.9 489 
Region VI: 
Kentucky... oo 1,170 -10.6 27.8 63 270 5.35 36.0 116 36.8 44 35.1 41 
“Michigan...... se 6,580 ~34.2 34.6 $67 1,505 +10.8 38.5 844 40.8 285 37.2 355 
OhLOccesceccccccscove 7,795 -6.8 41.9 504 1,453 +22.0 37.7 658 38.5 280 39.9 732 
Region VII: 
TLUinois..csccccccees 5,285 -18.0 36.7 488 861 -10.2 37.9 549 41.6 243 39.4 323 
Indiana.,..... cece 3,525 -14.5 36.9 250 549 #550 | 42.2 238 43.6 247 41,5 267 
Wisconsin. ..cccecccce 2,248 -17.6 32.4 165 380 -1.6 36.3 204 39.0 94 26.7 197 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota...sevscceee 1,960 -27.7 39.9 170 $43 +1.2 42.9 183 47.3 50 44,7 $26 
Montana,..scccsseceee 587 -11.3 35.3 40 113 #119) 61.7 81 62.8 30 40.0 29 
North Dakota......... 930 +54,2 35.8 ll 67 20.2 58.35 31 57.4 5 59.2 24 
South Dakota.....+eee e271 5.6 45.3 10 31 -_- 39.2 17 45.9 a 43.0 17 
Region IX: 
Towa, cecressceccesece 4,654 +114,6 45.6 162 247 +53.5 9.5 145 40.5 40 42.1 175 
Kansas.....ees0e oe 828 -25.5 28.4 79 110 +31.0 35.7 73 38.2 34 36.4 57 
Missouri...... oe 3,778 -53.6 33.6 269 601 -15.6 31.4 394 42.0 120 31.9 227 
Nebraska... o 454 -12.0 37.9 23 133 -21.8 39.6 $5 47.0 i 43.5 63 
Region Xs zi 
ArkanSas.ececccccvecs 1,481 -20.1 50.1 117 441 -3,5 38.1 220 37.4 va 32.2 268 
Louisiana,.. 1,963 -7.7 54.6 94 S51 +41,5 42.9 272 52.7 83 36.1 75 
Oklahoma....++ 1,334 -13.5 40.2 136 $60 22.9 40.1 Zi2z 47.6 63 43.7 231 
TEXAS. secccccccccvoce 7,538 +5.5 32.4 681 2,115 +8.1 45.9 1,209 47,0 $28 33.4 683 
Region XT: 
Colorado.ssseoees or 1,252 -11.1 43.1 $9 422 412.2 $9.7 333 56.1 96 40.4 129 
New Mexicosess oe 697 10.4 34,0 43 105 +25.0 40.1 61 47.7 23 32.4 66 
Utah. ccccves oe 347 +3.5 27.7 Re 54 12.9 24.5 33 24.4 10 42.4 25 
WYOMLNE eoeeeccccroere 95 -23.1 42.9 6 44 --- 46.3 28 50.9 6 42.7 9 
Region XII: 
ATILZONAs, coreereceeoe 1,230 +37.0 45.5 161 214 +39.0 51.9 119 54.1 59 35.0 102 
California. . 8,400 -31.8 40.9 804 1,023 -12.8 51.7 646 55.2 225, 48.8 986 
Hawaii. eeee 315 +5.7 38.6 9 41 --- 33.1 22 31.9 if 26.4 $s 
Nevada....s-esecesece 360 45.9 41.3 33 76 -1.5 69.4 38 75.1 15 52.6 57 
Region XIII: 
Alaska..coccccsccsees $91 +21,1 52.6 5 35 --- 47.3 24 55.5 5 41.5 4 
250 -9.7 34.9 LY 96 -1.9 47.5 49 46.7 20 $1.1 86 
1,186 -11.5 41.6 95 181 “22.5 49.3 74 51.4 30 47.4 274 
1,348 22.4 34,4 103 268 -18.5 39.2 132 40.6 37 38.4 173 





l/ Includes veterans of all wars. 

y The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 
~ of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 

3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period. 
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Region and State 


Total, 53 States. 


Region I: 
Connecticut.... 
Maine...eseecce 
Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire.. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont...eseee 


Region II: 
New Jersey..... 
New York... . 
Puerto Rico.... 
Virgin Islands. 





Region III: 
Delaware......- 
Pennsylvania... 


Region IV: 
Dist. of Col... 
Maryland....... 
North Carolina. 
Virginia..ccoee 
West Virginia.. 





Mississippi.... 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee...... 


Region VI: 
Kentucky.. 
Michigan.. 
OhLOscesecseces 





Region VII: 
Tllinois.....+- 





Wisconsin...... 


Region VIII: 
Minnesotascsece 
Montana.....+-+ 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


Region IX: 
Towa..s. 
Kansas..eesesee 
Missouri....... 
Nebraska......+ 





Region X: 
Arkansas.....06 
Louisiana...... 
Oklahoma. . 
TEXAS. ceeesece 





oe 


Region XI: 
Colorado.esecee 
New Mexico. 
Utah.eeeee 
Wyoming...eeeee 


Region XII: 
ATIZONAs.++.00e 
California..... 
Hawaii..... 
Nevada....sseee 








Region III: 
Alaska.sssceees 
Idaho...... 
Oregon....- 
Washington..... 





Excludes transitional claims. 











Visits to local A 4 Weeks of unemployment covered New 
offices Initial claims received 1/ by continued claims applications 2/ 
Percentage Percentage 
Number mae Percentage Number Fee Total 
change 
July 1952 aes July 1952 
July 1952 
9,329,545 715,618 52.0 253,614 1,778, 389|529,787| -20.6 86,836 | 48,960 

118,747 -14.7 15,818 76,238 +.8 44,112) 8,375] -27.7 1,819 
45,497 -10.0 3,445 20,981} -21.4 12,658] 1,441) -18.5 320 
380, 898 -21.0 33,658 225,697] -25.0 110,826} 14,765 -8.5 3,840 
36,535 -23.3 3,520 24,331] -27.5 15,047} 1,933) -19.8 437 
103,190 -26.1 12,258 63,129} -27.5 34,539] 3,119 +.4 1,072 
22,843 -9.4 842 11,970} -19.0 6,013} 1,440) +39.5 64 
524,688 -13,5 32,898 187,142} -16.9 88,603} 13,055 -6.7 2,623 
1,192,876 28.4 135,696 620,282} -30.4 275,400| 55,594] -27.2 10,143 
50,359 415.2 --- --- --- ---| 6,329} +57,1 572 
1,764 +14,8 --- --- --- --- 172| +49.6 fo} 
11,733 -27.4 609 5,710} -14.4 1,642 926) -49.1 506 
741,510 -27.0 73,330 482,572) -25.5 155,759] 29,049} -16.4 7,002 
37,450 -14,8 1,283 7,594 -4.6 3,409] 4,280] -28.1 877 
114,055 -17.2 8,593 62,942 +8.8 21,975} 9,260 -9.6 1,726 
206,092 -15,2 15,527 91,110} -24.4 55,513| 9,857 -7.7 1,934 
112,958 -15.8 5,066 44,431| -35.3 23,720| 6,738] -11.6 2,076 
89,463 -20.5 11,316 81,274| -26,4 14,051] 5,405] -16.0 S31 
198,724 -13.7 9,225 87,226] 19.4 18,645] 10,265} -22.6 892 
196,569 6.6 9,084 74,701 #207 44,665] 10,518} -20.5 964 
164,525 -10.2 8,482 69,398 +2.1 33,380] 13,380 -5.9 2,238 
96,338 -18.3 5,346 36,326| -13.4 10,568] 7,556] -28.9 1,153 
104,159 +11.7 7,927 41,998 +.8 20,088| 7,763) +17.4 1,488 
194,102 -10.7 12,234 92,846] -21.8 35,830} 9,720 -6.1 1,004 
114, 188 25.8 7,837 86,696| -23.4 24,258} 6,574] -20.8 1,226 
754,180 +16.7 76,095 669,664} +145.8 109,312] 25,824] -32.7 4,567 
502,246 -7.9 26,118 198,978} -17.1 74,882| 29,599 -6.0 4,875 
442,065 -17.8 45 ,028 336,585! -12.8 140,213] 23,630] -25.9 3, 202 
189,848 -35.8 20,514 142,366} -28.5 37,092] 16,204} -13.2 1,626 
126,538 -20.5 10, 479 79,117 4.7 33,068] 11,008} -27.8 1,353 
110,509 -9.5 4,638 36,716| ~-10.2 16,863] 7,589] -33.7 1,028 
35,354 -4.5 389 2,283) -27.5 1,338] 2,382} -17.4 301 
23,075 +747 106 1,054 +9.1 689] 5,048] +41,.35 168 
15,762 -18.8 182 1,017; +11.9 595} 1,091} -13,5 130 
85,995 12.3 5,514 31,132} +59.8 9,139] 14,245] -33,3 861 
56,621 -25.8 2,183 15,254 +.4 4,505} 4,845] -30.2 549 
136,202 -20.9 10,916 80,215 -9.6 27,954] 17,687) -46.8 2,869 
29,451 41.3 692 3,902} -30.6 2,488] 2,198] -58.1 451 
155,185 -4.8 5,457 29,999 +9.8 9,571} 7,912] -21.1 1,786 
100,519 -10.9 8,149 60,086; -13.2 17,297| 8,556} -13.9 1,750 
100,322 -9.4 5,175 31,775 -9.9 12,123] 5,955] -13.9 1,549 
352,010 -1.9 7,836 49,852 +.6 18,714] 56,544] -10.9 6,858 
66,149 -12.0 666 4,828) -54,1 1,794] 4,852] -11.0 968 
42,297 -1.6 822 4,421/ -29.5 1,185} 5,158} -14.4 465 
35,698 -22.1 1,081 6,101} -44.1 3,233] 2,620 -9.5 434 
18,051 “9.2 135 863) -40.6 567 461] -16.5 165 
$8,531 +20.6 2,298 9,117 +4.1 4,298] 4,219] +25,5 70L 
763,032 18.2 50,353 289,695] -24.7 153,965} 41,035] -27.5 3,188 
22,279 -1.5 1,556 10,506 -7.0 4,291] 1,496] -12.1 146 
23,366 -3,1 567 2,525 -1.1 1,013] 1,364} -19.0 187 
12,764 714.3 546 $,910} -35.2 1,750} 1,296 -7,8 139 
46,105 +.€ 443 3,985 -4.8 2,933] 1,650 -1.3 381 
120,882 -15.6 5,068 28,592| -15.1 14,091} 5,092} -21.7 542 
245,270 +.2 9,020 50,956 -3.1 23,327] 7,113) -24.8 1,292 


Selected local office employment security activities, by State, August 1952 

























Y Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the 
Y The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 


3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more activities in either period, 











[Data corrected to September 22, 19527 


central office in some States. 
total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 





Counseling interviews 


Initial 


Number 


Percentage 
change 
from $/ 

July 1952 


+1.9 
+13.8 
+3.9 
+94 
+10.7 




















Total 


6.9 1,669,197 


9,696 
75,503 
26,957 

5,076 

2,356 

2,705 


45,060 
124,944 
2,049 
12 


3,722 
64, 376 


3,606 
14,352 
57,576 
15,143 

2,598 


31,212 
17,768 
54,136 
95,193 
20, 264 
41,737 


7,656 
59,160 
45,866 


32,433 
51,213 
3B,678 


26,083 
8,184 
5,881 
3,586 


15,628 
10,699 
14,989 

7,514 


43,301 
34,431 
16,167 

182,951 


59,815 
9,420 
11,188 
2,275 


31,823 
74,719 
1,151 
4,020 


989 
14,515 
57,654 
81, 527 





Placements 
Nonagricultural 
Percentage 
change 
Number from 
July 1952 
588,166 +529 
8,452 -1.6 
3,151; -18.8 
17,898 -.4 
2,719 -1.2 
2,356 +6.0 
1,348] +16.5 
13,327 -2.4 
72,698 4,2 
1,816} -12.8 
111 +1.8 
1,966] +34.9 
21,864} +21.5 
3,600} -20.5 
8,239} +22.9 
18,497 +5.5 
9,630 +1 
2,143 +4.8 
11,569 +6.7 
13,259 -4.1 
15,823] +32,0 
8,533} +10.5 
11,570| +25.8 
11,894 +.6 
2,899 -.5 
13,707) +12.3 
27,761] +21.7 
18,249 +6.9 
11,182} +26.4 
13,572| -23.6 
12,840} +20,5 
3,949 -.8 
2,913] +24.5 
2,078 +1.4 
9,575] +20.0 
9,661 +5.8 
14,208 -.9 


5,685 +4,8 


11,029] -4.1 
8,645} +9.5 
13,821] +13.0 
48,370 0.0 
8,666] +19.5 
5,015 +.5 
6,218| +19.9 
1,556] +8.2 


5,612] +24.6 
40,262] +10.3 


984] +27. 
2,759 +.1 
986| +36.9 


5,191] +45.4 
8,929 
9,785| +10.8 
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Total...eoe. 


Region I: 





Region II: 
Nedeoe 


NeYeooccee 





Region iIl: 





Passecseve 


Region IV: 


Vaecesccce 
We Vacecce 


Region V: 
Daseeccee 


Miss. 
SeCosssece 
Tenecccee 


Region VI; 
KVeesccece 
Michesesce 
Ohidseceee 


Region VII: 
Tllessceee 












WLS. ..+000 


Recion VIII: 
Minncecese 
Monte csece 
NoLakecoes 
SeDakeecee 


Region IX: 
TowBseseee 





Neorecccee 


Region X: 
ArKeescces 
La.. 


Region X1: 
Colds..eee 
NeMeXeevee 
Utahereres 
WyOeccccce 


Resion XII; 
AriZecseee 
Calif. 
N€Veccecee 





Region XIII: 
Idaho..... 





1/ Weekly data are adjusted for s 

















August 


939,200 


— 


17,718 
7,447 
54,059 
7,263 
22,503 
1,524 


42,920 
188,979 


1,<2l 
83,191 


1,460 
8,471 
30,954 
10,500 
10, 407 


13,212 
18,014 
15, 423 

7,506 
10,543 
22,712 


14,890 
55,099 
31,833 


70, 5¥6 
20, Log 
6,678 


6,745 
665 
170 
202 


2,792 
4,311 
16,662 
625 


5,242 
14,378 
6,456 
9,580 


1,098 
280 
1,522 
195 


2,030 
72,010 
612 


921 
6,392 





September 


859,850 


14,515 
7,451 
52,676 
8,226 
PL, 826 
1,705 


42,901 
178,1y¥2 


1,068 
77,544 


1,417 
6,504 
28, 456 
8, 228 
8,470 


12,225 
17,078 
13,837 
6,274 
9,559 
22,694 


15,458 
44, 493 
| $0,357 


62,078 
15,108 
5,868 


6,320 
604 
1359 
158 


2,452 
2,869 
18,316 





®/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Average weekly insured unemployment / under State programs, by State,2/ by month, 1951-1952 


1951 








November 


939,904 


1z,999 
8,554 

52,056 
8,872 

17,746 
1,872 


41,591 
196, 003 


1,054 
78, 595 


1,427 
7,686 
25,204 
7,504 
8,987 


15,290 
10,535 
12,900 
6,916 
9,320 
25,992 


14,885 
57,479 
38, 045 


55,780 
19,115 
11,759 


8,106 
1,401 
578 
335 


2,623 
3,155 
24,985 
808 


7,695 
11, 452 
6, 463 
8,773 


957 
975 
1,718 
519 


1,977 
76,120 
92x 


1,994 
12,280 





December 


1,101,570 


42,848 
21y, 346 


1,421 
90, 091 


1,765 
10,017 
24,718 

7,389 
11,342 


13,358 
10,157 
13,877 

8,762 
10,010 
28,434 


15, 467 
77,155 
41,758 


57,875 
22,044 
15,042 


13,952 
5,236 
ayiral 

877 


4,365 
4,250 
24,250 
1,881 


10,474 
1,870 
7,938 
10, 441 


1,432 
1,575 
3,180 

660 


2,574 
106, 442 
1,427 


4,679 








(Data corrected te September 22, 19527 


January 


1,384,144 


65,118 
232,615 


1,886 
140,128 


2,659 
13,496 
30,171 
10,553 
16,287 


15, €22 
10,940 
17, 889 
12,021 
12,865 
34,978 


18,813 
89, 296 
49, 695 


73,811 
25,617 
20,877 


24,027 
6,068 
3,122 
1,764 


8,440 
6,271 
28,165 
4,688 


15,153 
19,491 
10,675 
15,443 


2,613 
2,481 
5,693 
1,870 


3,018 
142,044 
2,92 





February 


1,284,131 


15,028 
9, 205 
60,968 
6,982 
18,635 
2,305 


54,729 
204,624 


1,702 
108, 854 


3,048 
11,560 
28, 400 

9,300 
15,746 


15,110 

9,635 
15,325 
12,941 
12,225 
31,444 


19, 666 
73,731 
47,789 


63, 205 
25,797 
17,537 


26,653" 
6,799 
3,699 
1,942 


8,941 
5,461 
24,301 
5,140 


15,508 
21,474 
11,218 
15,087 


2,754 
2,617 
5,821 
1,535 


3,242 
148,058 
2,011 


7,260 
27,647 
38,418 








jplit weeks in the month on the basis of a S=day work-week. 


March 


1,192,27 





1952 


April 


15, 428 
14, 662 
75,340 
9,602 
19,258 
2,865 


50, 981 
200, 627 


1,509 
107,876 


2,385 
1z, 669 
31,848 

7,102 
15,696 


14,982 

7,986 
14, 623 
10, 366 
11,334 
28,577 


20, 790 
44,628 
36,692 


71,310 
19,276 
12,388 


25,749 
3,392 
2,035 
1,066 


6,065 
3,954 
19, 733 
2,589 


11,349 
18,640 

9,541 
13,889 


2,008 
2,152 
3,466 

770 


2,489 
122,207 
1,189 


5,315 
12,334 
19,665 





mw | am [vas | 


1,143,946 roe 





14,502 
12,387 
73,172 
8, 816 
19,820 
2,835 


50,585 
1y9,048 


972 
106, 846 


1,897 
14, 423 
30,350 
12,257 
16,298 


15,885 
9,300 
13,809 
9, 043 
10,654 
26,099 


20,785 
34,386 
35,637 


76,114 
17,608 
9,297 


15,729 
1,431 
380 
360 


4,485 
2,875 
17,299 
1,516 


7,390 
17,882 
~ 8,052 
13,496 








1,024, 901 


15,799 


7,391 | 


67,490 
7,679 
17,962 
3,895 


41,729 
185,164 


all 
128,844 


1,672 
12,789 
27,065 
15,958 
20,175 


20,084 
10, 753 
14,672 
7,800 
9,628 
22,786 


21,675 
30,069 
36,042 


81,620 
19,758 
7,935 


8,224 
876 
ol 
227 


3,815 
2,510 
14,157 
1,067 


5,781 
15,434 
7,188 
11,291 


2,259 
1,212 
2, 299 

369 


1,644 
93,074 
598 


664 
5,406 
11,536 





1,228, 48 


18,075 
5,571 
63,845 
7,217 
18,875 
3,063 


51,538 
190, 521 


1,535 
142,122 





1,764 
15,558 
26,920 
14,502 
24,763 


23,965 
16,072 
16, 487 
9,191 
10, 821 
25,189 


24,835 
121,320 
57, 400 








Change from 
August 1951 


to 


August 1952 


997,606 | +58, 406 


16, 439 
4,972 
50, 581 
5,953 
14,699 
2,858 


42,835 
136,438 


1,256 
111, 082 


1,790 
12,697 
20,172 
10,212 
18,594 


20,036 
17,660 
14,227 
8,565 
8,674 
21,041 


19,770 
107,072 
39, 091 


78,183 
27,552 
15,271 


7,958 
427 
229 
255 


7,272 
3,171 
16, 758 

889 


6,392 
13,935 
7,382 
11,380 


1,041 
1,044 
1,576 

164 


2,173 
67, 874 
506 


930 











1,279 
“2,475 
=2,478 
-1,310 
=7, 804 
+1,314 


-87 
“52,541 


+35 
+27, 891 


+550 
+4.226 
«10, 782 
=288 
+7.987 


+6, 824 

“354 
-1, 096 
+1, 054 
1,869 
1,671 


+4, 880 
+51,972 
+7,258 


+7, 587 
+7,443 
+8,593 


+1,213 
-168 
+59 
+33 


+4, 480 
“1,140 
+96 
+266 


+1,050 
+443 
+926 
+1, 800 


=57 
+64 
W146 
-31 


+143 
4,136 
=106 


+9 


















Soc wae 


+6.2 


-762 
=53,2 
6.4 
718.0 
754.7 
+86.2 


7.2 
“27.8 


+09 
+33.5 


+2266 
+49,9 
34.8 

~£.7 
+76.7 


+51.7 
2.0 
-7.1 
+14.0 
17.7 
“7.4 


+32.8 
+94,5 
422.8 


+10.7 
+37.0 
4128.7 


+18.0 
925.3 
+34.7 
+16.3 


+160.5 
=?6.4 

+.6 
' +42,7 


+19.7 





Region and State 


Total, 51 States..escersee 





Region I: 
Connecticutsecrecccsesses 
MAINE sesessoevccece 
Massachusetts... 

New Hampshiress. ee 
Rhode Island., oo 


Vermonte cesscccccvcesers 


Region II: 
NeW JOTS6Ysscsccccccvere 
New York. .cessoccccccces 


Region III: 
Delaware...+ccossessosce 
Pennsylvania. sescosesere 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.... 
Marylandesovccsccesessce 
North Carolina. 
Virginiaesoses 
West Virginiasecceccocee 





Region V: 


Mississippi... 
South Carolina. 


GHLO. ce soesccccvcverecee 


Region VII: 
TLLInoLB.soscvcccserecce 
Indiana... 
WISCONSIN. sereeesccesses 





Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccccccosescsese 





North Dakotasccccsssseoe 
South Dakotasccescsssvce 


Region IX: 
Towaees 
KanSaSeseees 
Missouri. 
Nebraskasesecsccsccccves 








Region X: 
ATKANSAS ees eeccescesccce 
Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, 


TEXAS s ceccccccsccccessos 





Region XI: 
Coloradoseceses 
New Mexico oe 
Utanecesceresoe 
Wyomlngeseecose 


Region XII: 
ATLZONAs coscecsecroccses 
California oe 
Hawaii... 
N@Vadascecccccccscccsssee 










Region XIII: 





All types 
of unem= 
ployment 1/ 


4,115,526 


212,280 
559, 725 


5,181 
482,537 


6,575 
54,597 
87,240 
42,156 
86, 887 


67,564 
66, 720 
52,321 
29,047 
30, 12 
79,810 


88,407 
482,120 
164,972 


265, 423 
163,068 
76,592 


32,110 
1,994 
840 
790 


15,235 
15,913 
64,222 

4,041 


21,212 
50,820 
28,106 
38,127 


4,350 
4,396 
5,427 

787 


6,183 
260, 232 
8,548 
2,227 


4,461 
3,361 
26,337 
41,670 


1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 


xy Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined=wage plan, 








Benefit payments by State, August 1952 


[Rorrected to September 22, 19527 


Beneficiaries 


Weeks compensated 


Total unemployment 


3,781, 809 


54, 816 
16,568 
193,088 
18,772 
54,468 
11,065 


199,135 
474,511 


4,910 
445,777 


6, 466 
50, 921 
80, 892 
40, 463 
73,609 


62,671 
64,972 
48,921 
26,711 
28, 791 
76,182 


82,615 
472,916 
153,477 


221,772 
154,020 
72,915 








979, 887 


Percentage 
change from 
July 1952 





a ee 


+2929 
+170.2 
432.5 


+965 
+9008 
+7001 


-2.6 
-20.7 
=.5 
+1669 


+19,3 
+493 
+215 

a1.4 


413.6 
+3,5 
422.9 
=1.3 


41.4 

+8,7 
31.4 
55.4 


+30,8 
-15.5 
=2.6 
+4 





19.4 
+5464 
+31.0 
+4361 








Benefits paid 
Percentage 
Amount 2/ change from 
July 1952 


1,176,339 
290,926 
4,858,516 
411,071 
1,231,372 
253,893 


5,164,224 
15,849,198 


110, 726 
11,946,624 


119,016 
1,184, 646 
1,440,196 

755, 453 
1,774, 385 


1,215, 746 
1,120, 708 
900, 715 
516,794 
544, 330 
1,335,655 


1,846, 368 
13,505,347 
4,223,732 


6,081,974 
4,051, 302 
2,088, 804 


566,556 
35,259 
16,771 
14, 722 


321, 425 
366, 925 
1,292,978 
79,775 


348, 400 
1,030,095 
528,350 
640,279 


91,680 
94,220 
126,078 
18,342 


124,526 
5,770,079 
165,060 
53,071 


150, 782 

65, 709 
558,143 
952, 819 


+765 
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200 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES / 


( IN THOUSANDS ) 


VISITS TO LOCAL OFFICES 





1951 1952 


COUNSELING INTERVIEWS 


195! 1952 


INITIAL CLAIMS 


1951 1952 


AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES 


1951 1952 


NEW APPLICATIONS 


1,000 
750 
aa 
(ALY 4c eercers rein CR SES EE LORD 
195i 1952 ‘ 
PLACEMENTS 
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1951 1952 


WEEKS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COVERED BY 
CONTINUED CLAIMS 


ny Die es, 
7,500 


1951 1952 


BENEFITS PAID 
$150,000 


100 ,000 = 
50,000 


° 1951 1952 


L/ Data on claime and benefits cover continental United States, Alacka, Hawail; 
other data cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawall and Puerto Rico. 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
September and October 1952, and October 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 

Employment Status Oct.5-11 Sept.7-13.  Oct.7-13 Sept.-Oct. Oct. 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1951-1952 
Civilian labor force 63,146,000 63,698,000 63,452,000  -552,000  -306,000 
Employed 61,862,000 62,260,000 61,836,000 -398,000 +26,000 
Agricultural 7,274,000 7,548,000 7,668,000 -274,000 -394,000 
Nonagricultural 54,588,000 54,712,000 54,168,000 -124,000 +420,000 
Unemployed 1,284,000 1,438,000 1,616,000 -154,000 -332,000 
Not inthe labor force 46,928,000 46,208,000 45,612,000  +720,000 +1,316,000 
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Portsmouth-Chillicothe Readies for Atomic Plant 





THE following story was based on a special labor market survey of the Ohio Atomic 
Energy project prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation, Columbus, Ohio, in cooperation with the Division of 


Reports and Analysis, Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D.C. The 
special study in turn grew out of the cooperative arrangements of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Bureau of Employment Security at the national, State and local 
levels. 


Since the preparation of the original estimates,hiring schedules have been pushed 
forward three months. The date of peak construction employment should therefore 
be advanced from October 1954 to January 1955. The operations peak should also be 


advanced three months to April 1956. 


ully recovering from the August an- 
p nouncement that a new atomic plant 

would be built in its back yard, the 
four-county Portsmouth-Chillicothe area 
in Southern Ohio is now experiencing 
feverish activity. It is preparing to face 
an army of construction workers, which 
is scheduled to begin streaming into the 
area soon after the turn of the year. 
Along with the elation that this long-time 
depressed area was to get an industrial 
shot in the arm came the grim realization 
that many serious problems had to be 
solved if the area were to make a smooth 





transition from a labor surplus to a labor 
shortage situation. 


Fortunately, the area is able to 
profit by the experience of other commu- 
nities which have been similarly affected 
by an atomic manpower blitz--such as 
Aikon-Augusta, South Carolina-Georgia, 
and Paducah in neighboring Kentucky. 
Already, local and State officials, includ- 
ing Governor Lausche, have visited 
Paducah to investigate steps taken there 
to cope with problems arising from the 
construction of a similar plant in that 
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area. A delegation also visited Aiken- 
Augusta to study the effects of the huge 
Savannah River Project on that communi- 
ty. Fortified with this knowledge, the 
area is hopeful that mistakes can be 
avoided, and potential “trouble spots” 
nipped in the bud. 


The Setting 


The new plant will be the fifth major 
atomic energy installation in the country 
and will be located on some 6,500 acres 
in rural, hilly Pike County along the 


Scioto River. The nearest population 
center is the small village of Sargents 
and the nearest urban centers are 
Portsmouth, with a population of 36,800; 
Chillicothe, with a population of 20,100; 
and Jackson, with a population of 6,500. 
All of these communities are within a 
radius of 27 miles of the new plant site. 
In 1950 the population of the labor market 
area was approximately 180,000, a drop 
of about 1 percent below that of 1940. 


In the central labor market area, 
manufacturing represented about 28 per- 
cent of total employment in July 1952. 
The most significant manufacturing in- 


dustries are leather, primary metals, and 


paper, with estimated employment of 
12,000. Around 4,600 were occupied in 
all other manufacturing activities. 
Portsmouth is the center of the local 
steel and shoe industries, while Chilli- 
cothe has most of the paper workers. 
Trade and agriculture are also important; 
each group employs more than 8,500 
persons. Service industries and rail- 
roads are next in employment. 


Demand Will Spread 
Over Several Years 


One reason for the optimism pre- 
vailing in the area is the timing of the 


Photos courtesy The Portsmouth 


(Ohio) Times 





Table l. 
Labor Demand and Supply 
July 1952 to October 1954 1/ 


Total Labor Demand 37,950 
Construction 28,050 
Chemicals Ze 0 
Other Manufacturing 800 
Transportation and Utilities 1,550 
Trade and Services 3,100 
Government 200 
All Other 2,000 

Demand to be Filled Locally 18,450 
From central four-county area UZ, o D0 
From other areas within 

commuting distance 6,100 

Anticipated Inmigration 19,500 
Construction Craftsmen 14,700 
Nonmanual Construction Workers (2 (NX) 
Permanent Operating Persoanel 1,100 
Other 1,450 


1/ Construction peak is expected to be reached 


by October 1954. 


Table. 2. 
Labor Demand and Supply 
July 1952 to January 1956 Uy 








Total Labor Demand 13,990 
Construction 6,420 
Chemicals 35990 
Other Manufacturing 600 
Transportation and Utilities 1,100 
Trade and Services 1,000 
Government 180 
All Other 700 

Demand to be Met Locally 7,890 
(including commuters) 

Anticipated Inmigration 6,100 


1/ Peak employment in operations is expected to 


be reached by January 1956. 








impact. Information from the Atomic 
Energy Commission shows that hiring 
for expansion will be spread over a 


period of several years. While total 
construction demand at the plant will 
exceed 26,500, this peak will probably 
not be reached before October 1954. By 
March 1953, employment will total only 
6,600, while the end of 1953 will find ap- 
proximately 19,100 workers on the con- 
struction payroll. 


The permanent operating personnel 
requirements of the plant, which will be 


operated by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


Company, will have little impact on the 
area until after the construction peak has 
passed. Current plans call for only 1,300 
operating workers to be hired by the end 
of 1953, about 2,400 at the construction 
peak of late 1954, and 4,100 when fully 
staffed in January. 


Augmenting the over-all primary de- 
mand, however, will be sizeable expan- 
sions in other construction, in trade, 
services, and other allied activities to 
handle the increased population. In- 
creases in these activities are likely to 
keep in step with prospective increases 
in inmigration. 


When all requirements are added in, 
total labor demand in the area at the con- 
struction peak is likely to approximate 
38,000--including 26,500 for plant con- 
struction; 2,400 for plant operation; more 
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than 3,000 in trade and services; over 
1,500 in transportation, communications, 
and utilities; and a similar number in 
construction activities not related to 
building of the plant. This peak is over 
two years away, however, giving the area 
time to mend its fences and brace itself 
against the deluge. 


Both Local and Outside Workers 
Will Be Needed 


To meet this demand by late 1954, it 
is anticipated that inmigration of some 
19,500 workers will be required--nearly 
all of them men. The high skill and ex- 
perience requirements are responsible 
for this great inmigration need. The 
local area has a very limited number of 
workers available with experience as 
pipefitters, welders, sheet-metal work- 
ers, electricians, iron workers, carpen- 
ters, machinists, and in similar occupa- 
tions. The local supply is counted on 
largely to fill less skilled occupations at 
the plant--such as laborers and truck 
drivers, carpenters, and painters. Itis 
also anticipated that local residents will 
fill most of the demands in trade, serv- 
ice, and other expanding local industries. 


Of the 18,500 workers expected to 
come from local sources, about two- 
thirds will come from the central labor 
market area--Jackson, Pike, Scioto, and 
Ross Counties. The other one-third will 
commute from nearby sections such as 


Adams, Highland, and Vinton Counties 
and, to a limited extent, from Gallia, 
Lawrence and Pickaway Counties in Ohio 
and Kentucky Counties across the river 
from Portsmouth. Training programs are 
expected to be instituted to make the 


fullest possible use of available local 
workers. Refresher courses and exten- 
sion of basic training in clerical and 
stenographic skills have already been set 


up in Portsmouth--both in private and 
public schools. Complete information is 





not yet available to indicate what training 
plans are being formulated in construction 
crafts. An urgent need exists, however, 


for emergency training of apprentices. 

It is possible that a joint training program 
may be planned and operated by both con- 
tractor and unions, with some assistance 
from State and Federal agencies. 


As the construction peak passes, and 
the production peak approaches both the 
number and the kinds of workers needed 
will change. Construction employment is 
expected to drop from about 28,000 in 
October 1954 to under 6,500 in January 
1956. As a result thousands of the con- 
struction workers which are expected to 
move into the area in the next 2 years 
will leave as their jobs terminate after 
that time. 


By the time the operating peak is 
reached in January 1956, the net number 
of inmigrants in the area is expected to 
have fallen to 6,100. About two-thirds of 
this group will consist of construction 
workers putting the finishing touches on 
the plant, and the remainder will be new- 
comers employed in jobs which could not 
be filled from local supplies of labor. 


Utilization of local workers for per- 
manent staffing will be restricted by edu- 
cational requirements. Two years of 
college will be needed for most of the 
production, plant maintenance, and pro- 
tective trainees. Laboratory technicians 
and engineering assistants will need at 
least two and in many cases four years of 
college. In-plant training will be required 
for many of the permanent operating 
personnel. 


Housing Will Become A Problem 


With more than half of the total de- 
mands to be filled by inmigrants, the 
number one problem to be solved--as in 
the case of Oak Ridge, Savannah River and 





Paducah--is that of housing, especially 
temporary housing. As a result of sever- 
al decades of limited job opportunities and 
accompanying outmigration, housing in 
this area has not been short in recent 
years, except possibly in the City of 
Chillicothe. However, serious shortages 
may be expected in most communities in 
the four-county central area. 


The family composition of the in- 
migrant population will, of course, 
strongly affect the kinds of housing re- 
quired. It is believed that a large pro- 
portion of the permanent operating per- 
sonnel and also many nonmanual con- 
struction workers will desire housing in 
the immediate vicinity of the cities of 
Portsmouth, Chillicothe, and Jackson-- 
close to existing schools, trade and 
service centers, and other urban facili- 
ties, 


Judging by previous experience in 
other areas, many of the inmigrant 
manual construction workers will want to 
live in trailer camps near the plant site. 
In an effort to control the development of 
trailer settlements, several villages in 
Pike County have passed ordinances con- 
cerning size and location of trailers. 
There is also a State code regulating the 
establishment of trailer parks. 


According to present plans, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency will 
program whatever family housing is 
needed for construction and operations, 
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and the Atomic Energy Commission will 
plan for housing of single persons. The 
two types of programs will, of course, be 
closely coordinated. The Federal 
government has already certified the 
four-county area as a Critical Defense 
Housing Area entitled to Federal assist- 
ance. Rent controls were established in 
late September. 


Highways and Bridges Will Be Needed 


Another thorny problem facing the 
area is that of providing adequate high- 





Current and Anticipated Employment 


ways. At the present time, the main 
highway, U.S. 23, which runs between 
Chillicothe and Portsmouth and past the 
plant site, is a twisting, turning two-lane 
road, with four or five dangerous under- 
passes where traffic is slowed to 15 miles 
an hour. Currently, this highway handles 
about 3,900 vehicles daily. It has been 
estimated that approximately 22,000 
vehicles per day will use this highway 


south of the plant area during the con- 
struction peak, and that after the plant is 
finished the permanent load will probably 
range from 8,000 to 12,000 vehicles 


Portsmouth- Chillicothe Labor Market Area 
July 1952 to January 1956 
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To the north, traffic is expected 
to increase significantly as far as 
Columbus. A highway improvement 


daily. 


program to cost some $38 million is 
being planned. Although a substantial 
part of the work is contained in future 
plans of the Ohio Department of High- 
ways, these plans are being accelerated 
as well as enlarged to meet the new 
needs of the area. Included is provision 
for a four-lane highway from Chillicothe 
to Portsmouth, with an interchange at the 
plant entrance. State Highway 124 is also 
scheduled for relocation, with a new 
bridge being constructed in the vicinity 


of Hillsboro. At Chillicothe, a new 
bridge over the Scioto River is already 
ander construction. All told, there are 
some 13 “immediate urgency” projects to 
be built in six to nine months which will 
cost about $3 million; about nine pro- 
jects to be finished by mid-1954, costing 
over $15 million, perhaps another 10 pro- 


jects to accommodate traffic during per- 
manent operation after 1957, to cost 
about $20 million. Other steps are being 
taken to relieve traffic congestion in the 
area. While at present most of the 
supplies and equipment are being carried 
to the plant by truck, tracks are rapidly 





Current and Anticipated Employment, Portsmouth-Chillicothe Labor Market Area 
by Industry, July 1952 to January 1956 



























July October paneety 

January July January 1954 April 195 

pipet ago cup 1952 1953 1953 1954 construc- 1955 operation 
(current) ; 

tion peak peak) 
otal @ereeeeveeeeeeoreeeeeeegeaeeeeeoeeeneoere 58,800 63,900 84,500 95,600 89, 100 70,900 
griculture Coeesceecrecooeesoorseeeeeeseere 8,600 7,500 8,200 7,000 7, 700 7,800 7, 300 
ONagriculture cocccccccccccccvcccccccers 50,200 56,400 66,700 77,500 87,900 81, 300 63,600 

Self-employed, unpaid family, and 
domestic workers eeccssccsccecccccee 6,800 7,000 7,500 8,100 8, 700 8, 300 7,400 
Wage and salary workers .ccccceveeceee 43,400 49,400 59,200 69, 400 79,200 73,000 56,200 

‘ 

Manufacturing ccccccccccccrevcccoss 16,600 17,000 17,900 18,100 19,400 19, 700 20,600 
BO did tule siecle oe ¢ p46 a(n sioalnis as.6 on8is 730 680 740 680 740 710 750 
Textiles and apparel s.occcceeee 450 450 460 440 £40 440 450 
Lumber and furniture ceccrceecce 1,040 800 1,000 800 1,000 830 800 
Paper e@oeeceeereeseoeeeoeoeeeeeeeoeee 2,550 2,450 2, 500 2,400 2,420 2,420 2,400 
Dhealceld teatevsctectescesssscse 10 100 590 1,190 2,260 2,960 4,000 
bee a bie fags ts Steie 06 cur aisia «nie 6 fie cleseta 4,650 4,750 4,680 4,610 4,570 4,570 4,430 
Stone, clay, Glass .+-sssccccees 1, 180 1, 300 1,400 1,480 1,500 1,400 +, 400 
Primary Metals eocscescccrecvcee 4,810 5,200 59 240 5,220 5,200 5, 100 5,100 
Fabricated metals cecssscccrccee 550 640 650 640 640 640 640 
Other manufacturing ecccerceccee 630 630 640 640 630 630 630 

Nonmanufacturing scccscccscccvcores 26,800 32,400 41,300 51,300 59,800 53300 35,600 
Mining and quarrying ecccscceece 760 760 760 760 760 760 760 
Construction@ ee ee pea eee 2,890 7,040 14,670 23,440 30,940 25,210 9,310 
Transportation and utilities «.. 5,230 6,130 6,630 6,680 6,780 6,630 6,330 
Trade eeceeeerveeeeoeeeeaeeeeeeeeee 8,720 9,920 9, 340 10,070 10,620 10,279 9,370 
FimanCe ceecccecotercccccsosccvcce 820 820 870 920 920 920 920 
Services (incle educational)” «« 6,510 6,669 6,960 7» 360 7,710 7,460 6,860 
Government (public admih.) seeee 1,870 1,970 2,070 2,070 2,070 2,050 2,050 


a d : 
Includes anticipated expansion for construction of AEC project and off-site construction of highways, housing, 


utilities, and public and commercial buildings. 


Excludes domestic service workers in private households. 
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being laid to enable the bulk of future 
supplies to be delivered by rail, thus 

helping to keep the highways clear for 
commuting traffic. 


While it is expected that most of the 
commuters will drive their own cars or 


form car-pools, the counties within the 


commuting area are fairly well linked by 
bus services on connecting highways and 
roads. Pike County, where the plant 
will be located, is at present serviced by 
one bus line. An application has been 
filed for permission to operate a new bus 
passenger service on the roads circling 
the plant. Three railroads service Pike 
County, but only limited passenger serv- 
ice is now available, and connections to 
the area are poor. 


In addition to improving rail and 
highway transportation, efforts are being 
made to improve the airport facilities. 
A $400,000 bond issue for construction 
of a new airport to replace the present 
Raven Rock port to the west of Ports- 
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mouth is being presented to Scioto County 
voters. If approved, the Federal govern- 
ment will match the $400,000. The pro- 
posed new airport would be located near 
Minford, 14 miles northeast of Ports- 
mouth, where it would be easily access- 
ible to the plant. 


Advance planning has proceeded 
rapidly in the field of other community 
facilities. Because of the past declines 
in population, schools, water supplies, 
sewage systems, and similar facilities 
may be less serious problems than 
housing and transportation. It has been 
reported, for example, that school faci- 
lities in Portsmouth could handle several 
thousand additional pupils. It is likely 
that temporary structures will be built 
adjoining existing schools, where neces- 
sary, to handle the temporary rush. 
Smaller communities in Pike and Jackson 
County may require expansions of water 
and sewage facilities to handle the added 
permanent population. Streets in Ports- 
mouth and many other of the smaller 
towns are also in need of repair. 





Defense Manpower Policy Ne. 9 Calla for... 


FULL USE OF THE HANDICAPPED 


N October 10, during the observance of National Employ the Physically Handi- 
‘J capped Week, Henry H. Fowler, Defense Mobilizer, called on the Nation’s em- 
ployers, labor unions and city, State and the Federal Governments to liberalize 
employment practices so that the skills and abilities of handicapped people may be 
more effectively utilized in defense production. 


The Defense Mobilizer said that the achievement of goals of defense mobiliza- 
tion and the maintenance of a strong civilian economy require full use of manpower 
resources, among which are approximately two million unemployed handicapped in- 
dividuals; that this group represents a potential increase of 3.2 percent to our pres- 
ent working force of 62 million people. With proper rehabilitation, training and 
placement, many of these people, who now are being supported at public expense, 
can become self-supporting citizens and valuable members of the labor force. 


To direct attention to the need for increasing the opportunities of employment 
to the handicapped, the ODM has issued Defense Manpower Policy No. 9, designed 
to stimulate voluntary action by management, labor and Government to modify re- 
strictions which unnecessarily limit the employment of these individuals in both 
private and public employment. The policy was recommended by the National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee which is composed of outstanding 
representatives of labor, management and agriculture, and by the Interagency Man- 
power Policy Committee. It was developed by an ODM Task Force, appointed in 
May 1951, under the chairmanship of Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, President, Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., and a member of the Commission on Chronic Illness. 


The text of the No. 9 Directive is as follows: 


Achieving the goals of national mobili- | individuals to contribute to mobilization 
zation and maintenance of a strong civilian | programs and to become economically in- 
economy require full and effective utiliza- dependent is an important aspect of our 
tion of our manpower resources. Among national defense, both for present and fu- 
these resources are approximately two ture needs. On the one hand,it makes 
million handicapped individuals, now un- available additional needed manpower re- 
‘employed and in many cases supported at sources and on the other it extends to 
public expense, who, with proper rehabili- handicapped workers the opportunity to 
tation, training and placement can make work at jobs for which they are qualified. 
valuable contributions as members of the 
labor force and as self-supporting citizens. Great progress has been made during 
Providing the opportunity for handicapped the past decade and more recently under 


) 
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the leadership of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped toward a better understand- 
ing of the contribution which handicapped 
persons can make when properly pre- 
pared and selectively placed. The excel- 
lent support given by labor, management 
and the public to the President’s Commit- 
tee’s program indicates a wider interest 
and an improving understanding of the em- 
ployment capabilities of handicapped 
workers. The performance record of 
handicapped workers when properly placed 
during World War II was highly satisfac- 
tory. Moreover, as a result of that ex- 
perience, new insights and techniques have 
been developed through which a progres- 
sively better job in the rehabilitation, 
training and placement of handicapped 
workers can be done. 


Many handicapped persons are avail- 
able for employment without the need for 
extensive physical and mental rehabilita- 
tion services. However, a large percent- 
age of the two million handicapped per- 
sons previously mentioned have disabili- 
ties which, because of their nature or 


severity, will involve rehabilitation serv- 
ices before they can enter the labor force. 
Thanks to the great strides made in re- 
cent years in scientific knowledge relating 
to various disabilities, it is now possible 
to rehabilitate a great many of these 
people and bring them into productive 
work. Communities throughout the coun- 
try, if they make maximum use of the 
many and varied resources available with- 
in their communities and to their com- 
munities, can make very appreciable prog- 
ress in dealing with this problem. 


Because of the vital importance of 
making full use of handicapped persons in 
our defense mobilization program, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization appointed 
a special Task Force in May 1951, tomake 
recommendations for improved and accel- 
erated rehabilitation and placement of 
handicapped persons. The completed re- 
port of the Task Force constitutes a valu- 
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able source document for all those en- 
gaged in serving or employing handicapped 
persons. 


Most of the actions recommended by 
the Task Force must be taken in the com- 
munities where handicapped persons live 
and in the establishments where they can 
be employed. They constitute a program 
of voluntary action to which labor, man- 
agement and Government can all make 
significant contributions. Consequently, 
an intensified program for getting more 
handicapped workers into productive em- 
ployment should be developed in each local 
community using the knowledge, facilities 
and resources, both public and private, 
which are available locally. 


Purpose 


It is the purpose of this Manpower 
Policy to direct attention to the importance 
of increasing the opportunities for em- 
ployment and effective utilization of hand- 
icapped workers in the mobilization pro- 
gram and to stimulate voluntary action by 
management, labor and Government to 
modify unnecessary restrictions which 
limit the employment and utilization of 
handicapped workers in both private and 
public employment. 


Statement of Policy 


It is the Policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

1. To promote the employment and 
effective utilization of the handicapped in 
public employment; 

2. To encourage labor and manage 
ment to adopt policies and practices 
which will promote the employment and 
effective utilization of the handicapped in 
private employment; 

3. In cooperation with appropriate 
agencies of the States provide advice, 
assistance and encouragement to local 
communities in their programs for get- 
ting more handicapped workers into pro- 
ductive employment; 

4. To encourage voluntary action to 





provide the rehabilitation services neces- 
sary to prepare handicapped persons for 
suitable employment. 


To aid in providing increased em- 
ployment opportunities and more effec- 
tive utilization of the handicapped in the 
national mobilization program it is rec- 
ommended: 


1. That all employers re-examine 
their personnel hiring policies with par- 
ticular attention to the physical standards 
required for employment and take any 
steps which may be necessary to insure 
that qualified handicapped applicants are 
considered and employed along with other 
workers on the basis of their ability to 
perform the job. 

2. That all employers and others 
engaged in the selection of trainees give 
full consideration to the potential capacity 
of handicapped persons to perform the 
job for which training is being conducted 
and accord them equal opportunity in se- 
lection. 

3. That employers give full consid- 
eration to the skills and abilities of hand- 
icapped workers in the community before 


bringing in workers from other areas. 
Special efforts should be made to locate 
and utilize handicapped workers having 
critical skills. 

4. That each community organize 
local community-wide programs for lo- 
cating, rehabilitating and employing its 
disabled citizens. This includes a survey 
of the local handicapped population and 
the community’s resources for dealing 
with disabilities; selection and training 
of special rehabilitation and placement 
teams; insuring that information on avail- 
able workers is made available to em- 
ployers; strengthening of community com- 
mittees on employment of the handicapped 
which are representative of labor, man- 
agement and other interested groups, in 
cooperation with state Governor’s com- 
mittees on employment of the handicapped; 
and coordination of community efforts 
with the manpower activities of Area De- 
fense Mobilization Committees and Area 


Labor-Management Manpower Committees 
in localities where these committees ex- 
ist. 


5. That critical appraisal be made of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws by each 
State Government: 

a. With a view to taking construc- 
tive corrective action if such laws 
are impeding employment of the 
handicapped. 

b. With a view to reducing the 
time lag between injury of a work- 
er and his referral for rehabilita- 
tion and placement. 


6. That each community carry outan 
agressive program of public information 
directed toward removal of barriers to 
employment of the handicapped and to en- 
courage their employment on jobs for 
which they are qualified. This program 
should be carried out through local citi- 
zens* committees representative of labor, 
management and other interested groups 
cooperating with Labor-Management Man- 
power Committees wherever they exist 
and in cooperation with the State Gover- 
nors’ Committees on employment of the 
handicapped. 


Assignment of Responsibility 


It is recognized that labor and man- 
agement share the primary responsibility 
for action designed to achieve the objec- 
tives of this policy. However, the Feder- 
al Government, through its appropriate 
agencies and in cooperation with labor, 
management, state and local agencies 
and private groups can effectively achieve 
the objectives of this policy by providing 
assistance and leadership in the follow- 
ing fields of action: 


A. The Department of Labor shall: 


1. Furnish advice and assistance to 
the Federal-State system of public em- 
ployment offices and other appropriate 
agencies in facilitating the training and 
placement of handicapped persons in suit- 
able jobs. 
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2. In cooperation with the Federal 
Security Agency, upon request from ap- 
propriate State and local officials, assist 
in planning and conducting a demonstra- 
tion of how a community can organize for 
identifying, rehabilitating and employing 
the handicapped. Through such demon- 
strations, a pattern of action should be 
developed which other communities may 
consider and profitably use. 

3. Emphasize programs of occupa- 
tional and industrial research as a basis 
for further improvement of existing se- 
lective placement techniques. 

4. Intensify its assistance to State 
employment security agencies in training 
selective placement personnel to strength- 
en the effectiveness of placement work 
for the disabled. 


B. The Federal Security Agency 
shall: 


1, Furnish advice and assistance to 
the Federal-State program of vocational 
rehabilitation and other appropriate agen- 
cies in providing rehabilitation services 
for disabled persons who can be made em- 
ployable. 

2. In cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, upon request from appro- 
priate state and local officials, assist in 
planning and conducting a demonstration 
of how a community can organize for iden- 
tifying, rehabilitating and employing the 
handicapped. Through such demonstra- 
tions, a pattern of action should be devel- 
oped which other communities may con- 
sider and profitably use. 

3. Cooperate with State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agencies in arranging for 
specialized training for community-se- 
lected rehabilitation and placement teams. 

4, Provide leadership in further in- 
vestigation of the need for a program of 
graduate training for medical and voca- 
tional rehabilitation personnel required to 
strengthen the effectiveness of rehabilita- 
tion work for the disabled. 

5. In cooperation with other Federal 
and State agencies, conduct a national in- 
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ventory of existing physical facilities for 
rehabilitation as a basis for orderly 
planning by communities, States and the 
Federal Government. 


C. The Civil Service Commission 
shall: 


1. Exercise leadership in assuring 
that the Government, as an employer, 
makes full utilization of handicapped per- 
sons. 


D. The Veterans Administration 
shall: 


1. In connection with the rehabilita- 
tion of veterans who have a war incurred 
disability, make their resources available 
in aiding communities to develop pro- 
grams, to the extent consistent with the 
Veterans Administration responsibility 
to such veterans. 


E. The Health Resources Advisory 
Committee of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization shall: 


1. Develop a national plan for the 
recruitment of additional students in the 
medical and allied fields most urgently 
needed in rehabilitation. 


F. The Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Administration, 
the Civil Service Commission, 
the Veterans Administration, and 
all other Federal Agencies shall: 


1. Continue and intensify their efforts 
to assist the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in its Nation-wide, year-round 
educational and promotional program for 
promoting the acceptance of the physical- 
ly handicapped in employment. 


This Policy shall take effect on 
October 14, 1952. 


Office of Defense Mobilization 
Henry H. Fowler, Director 













On August 31, 1952 the Displaced Persons Commission 
closed its books and went out of business. During the 
4 years of its existence--formal operations were be- 
gun on August 27, 1948--the Commission resettled in 
this country some 370,000 eligible displaced persons 
from Europe. The article which follows consists 
largely of excerpts from the 376-page final report of 
the United States Displaced Persons Commission, for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents at $1.00. 


HE Displaced Persons resettlement 

program was an effort founded on pure- 

ly humane grounds which resulted in 
gains for the United States that will con- 
tinue for decades according to the Com- 
mission's report. American agricultural, 
industrial and cultural life was enriched 
by tens of thousands of trained workers 
whose skills and experience alone repre- 
sented an asset of billions of dollars. 
This otherwise unobtainable contribution 
of skills and knowledge came at a time 
when this country needed manpower in in- 
dustry. The DP group also included men 


inal Report of DP Commitsion 


ready to bear arms in the defense of the 
United States in sufficient numbers to man 
half a division. Younger brothers and 
sons made a potential source of military 
manpower, about twice as large. 


What Are Their Characteristics? 


A summary of all the persons ad- 
mitted under the Act shows that 34 per- 
cent were born in Poland (including the 
Ukraine), 15 percent in Germany, 9.3 per- 
cent in Latvia, 8.7 percent in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (including 
people of non-Russian ethnic origin), 7.9 
percent in Yugoslavia, 6.4 percent in Lith- 
uania, with the remainder ina score of 
other countries. 


Of these totals, 47 percent were Cath- 
olics, 35 percent were Protestant and 
Orthodox, 16 percent were Jewish, and 2 
percent were otherwise unidentified. 
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More than 54 percent were men and 
46 percent were women, as contrasted with 
the national percentages of approximately 


50 percent for each group. Twenty-five 
percent of those admitted were single 
adults and 49 percent were heads of fam- 
ilies. The average family group con- 


sisted of 2.9 persons. 


The age breakdown, by group, was as 
follows: Under 14 years of age, 23.2 per- 
cent; 14 to 24 years, 15 percent; 25 to 44 
years, 43 percent; 45 to 64 years, 17.2 
percent; 65 years or over, 1.9 percent. 


An occupational analysis shows that 
25.2 percent declared their basic skill 
was farming. Other major occupations 
were as follows: Semiskilled workers, 
16.6 percent; private household workers, 
14.7 percent; laborers, 14.4 percent; 
skilled craftsmen, 11.5 percent; service 
workers, 7.6 percent; with the remainder 
covering dozens of skills. 


The educational attainment of the 
persons admitted under the Act was 
somewhat less advanced than that of the 
United States national average. The 
average educational attainment was 7.9 
years of schooling, as compared with the 
United States average of 9.3 years. 


Assimilation Was Rapid 


Findings on the actual resettlement 
of the displaced persons in the United 
States cannot, of course, be summarized 
immediately following the close of the 
program. It is apparent, however, that 
certain definable trends are evident at 
this time. The DP’s and expellees served 
as vitally needed replacements in criti- 
cally tight manpower shortage areas, 

In some parts of the country, their ar- 
rival and availability saved a whole crop 
or industry. The general reaction to 
them has been amazingly satisfactory, 
whether from people who sponsored 
1,000 displaced persons or those who 
sponsored only one. In the vast prepond- 
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erance of cases, they have made fine 
neighbors and good workers. Their 
children have adjusted well to the 
schools, and the adults have begun to 
take their part in the normal community 
life. Many people have commented, 
seemingly with surprise, that in a rela- 
tively short time, the displaced persons 
are almost indistinguishable from the 
rest of the people in the communities 
which welcomed them. 


In some respects, the displaced per- 
sons have become Americanized at a 
more rapid rate than some would have 
wanted. They have moved from rural to 
urban areas, as have native Americans. 
Sometimes this move was motivated by a 
desire to associate with people of their 
own cultural background. More often it 
was stimulated by the vigorous recruit- 
ment campaigns of the labor-short de- 
fense industries offering higher wages. 
In other instances, displaced persons 
with multiple skills found greater oppor- 
tunities in another occupation. 


A New Departure 


Although America was built by im- 
migrants and their descendants the re- 
settlement program of the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission was a unique develop- 
ment in American policy. For the first 
time in history this Government formally 
established an agency to undertake the 
resettlement of other nationals in this 
country. This was immigration with a 
new look--and a fundamentally different 
concept. Normal immigration policy is 
not as much interested in the contribu- 
tions the immigrant can make as in the 
sponsor’s financial responsibility. Nor- 
mal immigration policy forbade advance 
planning for the immigrant’s employment 
and housing. In the resettlement program 
advance social planning (including em- 
ployment and housing) for the immigrant’s 
integration into American life was a pre- 
requisite. Previous policy was little con- 
cerned with the immigrant after his ar- 





rival in the United States. Under the DP 
program a comprehensive system of pub- 
lic and private social service agencies 
was established and coordianted to help 
the new American adjust to his new home- 
land. This began even prior to the im- 


migrant’s visa application. Extensive 
security investigations and orientation to 
American life was planned and carried 
out overseas. In short, the DP program 
was a planned resettlement program, of a 
mass character, specifically devised and 
designed to further American foreign pol- 
icy and to strengthen our domestic econ- 
omy. 


What Did It Cost? 


The agency charged with responsi- 
bility for the Program was one of the 
smaller establishments within the Feder- 
al administration. With a peak staff of 
120 at headquarters in Washington, and 
with no more than 230 persons assigned 
to Europe at peak load, the Displaced 
Persons Commission was able to process, 
get transported and to visa some 370,000 
persons by the target date, with total ex- 


penditures of only $19,000,000 in the 4 
years of its existence. The material 
gains, alone, far exceed that cost. In 
the year 1952, the persons admitted un- 
der the Act will pay in Federal income 
taxes alone, an estimated $57,000,000. 


This was a team job; it was all of 
America’s job. This achievement would 
have been impossible without the im- 
measurable assistance by nongovern- 
mental agencies of a religious, social- 
service, and civic nature, by hundreds 
of thousands of interested Americans, 
and by State DP commissions and other 
governmental and international agencies. 
The time and energy they expended were 
many times that of the staff on the Fed- 
eral payroll. Most of all, the program 
worked because the people of the United 
States, on the farms, in little villages 
and big cities showed a deep and con- 
tinuing sympathy and understanding for 


the problems of the newcomers to their 
communities. 


The Problem Ahead 


The final report of the Commission 
points out that the beginning of planned 
resettlement was made in this effort by 
the United States Government. But this 
was only the first small measure of a 
problem that warranted the attention of 
all the forward-looking nations of the 
free world. Placed in its proper per- 
spective, the displaced persons program 
was but one of several coordinated ap- 
proaches to finishing the unfinished 
business of World War II. 


To continue American leadership 
and participation in this program, the 
President submitted a special message to 
the Congress on March 24, 1952, recom- 
mending an emergency program for the 
admission of 100,000 persons a year, for 
3 years, from Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands, including refugees 
from Communism. The establishment of 
the new international migration organiza- 
tion and the legislative activity looking to 
the continuance of United States partici- 
pation in a program of migration of refu- 
gees and surplus peoples, are necessary 
for at least partial solution to the prob- 
lem of overpopulation in Europe. By the 
date of the termination of the United 
States displaced persons program, there 
still remained a world-wide problem of 
finding homes and suitable opportunity for 
a fuller life for such people. 


All of this adds up, according to the 
Commission, to a simple issue: Econom- 
ic, political, and social stability of the 
free world depends in important part upon 
effective programs of international mi- 
gration. Hence, an enlightened American 
policy of supporting programs of inter- 
national migration, coupled with a rea- 
sonable program for immigration of refu- 
gees and surplus peoples from Europe to 
the United States, is an essential part of 
our policy of seeking world peace and 
freedom. 
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Petroleum Industry Exempted 
from DM Policy No.4 


No Preference Required 


N October 10, 1952, Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman of the Surplus Manpower 

Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization, notified the Department of De- 

fense and General Services Administration that the petroleum and petroleum 
products industry would be exempt from the preference procedures of Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4. 


The Committee found that presently notified surplus labor areas are in locations 
where refining capacity is inadequate for supply of local requirements, or where no 
refining facilities exist. The placement of further Government contracts in these 
areas would have a negative effect, i.e., would not change the status of employment 
but would actually necessitate further importation of finished products from refin- 
eries located in nonsurplus areas to offset quantities furnished the Government. 
None of the notified areas has applied for or received a contract award and to furth- 
er continue application of DM Policy No. 4 was not considered justified. 


The text of the notification is as follows: 


The Surplus Manpower Committee, The Department of Defense and the 
appointed under Defense Manpower Policy | General Services Administration are here- 
No. 4, has reported to the Director of De- | by notified that upon full consideration, 


fense Mobilization its findings and recom- | the Director of Defense Mobilization has 
mendation in the matter of placement of concluded that it is in the public interest 
procurement with the petroleum and petro-| to exempt the petroleum and petroleum 
leum products industry. These recom- products industry from the application of 
mendations have been reviewed within the Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 


Office of Defense Mobilization to deter- 
mine their relationship to other policies 


affecting procurement for which this Of - OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
fice has responsibility and no conflicts Henry H. Fowler, Director 
exist. 
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Findings and Recommendation of the Surplus Manpower Committee 
Concerning the Petroleum and Petroleum Products Industry 
Under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 


In accordance with Section III, Para- 
graph 8 of Defense Manpower Policy No.4, 
a Notice was published in the Federal 
Register of September 10, 1952 (17 F.R. 
8165), that the Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee proposed to recommend to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization that the 
petroleum and petroleum products indus- 
try be exempted from the application of 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. Inas- 
much as no objections have been received, 
the Committee makes the following find- 
ings and recommendation: 


The Committee finds: 


1, That all purchases of petroleum 
and petroleum products for the Depart- 


ment of Defense are made by the Armed 
Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency; 


2. That presently notified surplus 
labor areas are in locations where refin- 
ing capacity is inadequate for supply of 
local requirements or where no refining 
facilities exist and that placement of addi- 
tional Government contracts in these 
areas would not change the status of em- 
ployment but would necessitate further 
importation of finished products from re- 


APPROVED: 
Henry H. Fowler, Director 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
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fineries located in other than surplus la- 
bor areas to offset the quantities supplied 
to the Government; 


3. That requests for proposals for 
petroleum and petroleum products have 
repeatedly been forwarded by the Armed 
Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency to 
possible contractors in notified surplus 
labor areas, and in no case has a proposal 
been received or an award been made 
under the provisions of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4; 


4. That the administrative burden and 
cost involved in the implementation of De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4 so far as 
procurement of petroleum and petroleum 
products is concerned cannot be justified 
in view of the negative results obtained. 


The Committee therefore recom- 
mends that the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation conclude that it is in the public in- 
terest to exempt the petroleum and petro- 
leum products industry from the applica- 
tion of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 
and that the Director so notify the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Administrator of 
General Services Administration. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman 


Surplus Manpower Committee 
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New Garm Placement Boahled 


Reutews Three Years of... 


Farm Labor Recruitment 


RGANIZING a program for the recruitment 

of manpower for agriculture has been 

the task of the Farm Placement Service 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Department of Labor, and the State employ- 


ment security agencies for the past 3 years, 


1949-1951. A three-way operation, the pro- 
gram embraced workers for the production, 
the harvesting, and the processing of the 
Nation's crops. 
coordinated by the Farm Placement Service 
and carried out through the cooperative af- 
filiation of farm placement staffs of State 
employment services in some 1,800 local of- 
fices across the land, is told in a new 


booklet "Labor Recruitment for Agriculture." 


A foreword describes the development of 
the Farm Placement Service and the reasons 
for its creation: 


"Farm Placement Activities are a spe- 
cialized part of the program of the 
United States Employment Service. The 
Wagner—Peyser Act of 1933, which created 
the USES, directed that a farm placement 
service be maintained within the USES 
structure, thus giving recognition to a 
rising problem in our agricultural econ-— 
omy—-the balancing of supply and demand 
among agricultural workers. 


"The need for Nation—wide coordination 
of the farm labor program came from two 
sources: the rapid growth of agricul- 
ture in response to domestic and world 
wide demands for our products, and the 
willingness of workers to migrate to 
and through agricultural areas during 
harvest periods. 
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The story of the operation, 


"Agriculture, unlike most of our other 
major industries, is subject to forces 
and to hazards which are largely uncon- 
trollable. There is no control on | 
weather. Workers must go where and ; 
when the crops are ready. Practicable 
distances and modes of transport must 
be considered. And, in its competitior 
for workers in times of generally high 
employment, agriculture is the most 
vulnerable of any of our major indus- 
tries. Added to these problems is an 
exceedingly complicating factor——the 
heavy demand for workers in the harvest 
period, when farm employment rises to a 
peak in September that is usually about 
double the number of farm workers em- 
ployed in January. That is one side of 
the picture--the inherent characteris— 
tics of agriculture which make its em— 
ployment problems different from those 
of other industries," 


The farm labor program in the 3-year 
period covered by this report was operated 
in an increasingly tightening labor market. 
The year 1949 was a normal one, in that 
there was a large harvest with little dif- 
ficulty in finding workers. Supply and de- 
mand were close to normal balance. In the 
following 2 years, however, labor demand 
exceeded supply. Recruitment was intensi- 
fied. Techniques for clearing workers a- 
mong the States and for providing informa- 
tion for the guidance of workers and employ 
ers were stepped up and improved. 


A Composite of Effort 


The farm labor program, the report says 
is a composite of the efforts of many thous: 
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ands of persons. The policies that govern 
its activities are put into effect by those 
who handle agricultural employment in the 
local offices of the State employment serv- 
ices; it is they who gather the local infor- 
mation on which seasonal programs are based, 
and it is their efforts in the field that 
give the farm placement program its real 


meaning : 


"On State and Federal levels occur the 
planning of farm labor activities suitable 
to the individual States and to the Nation 
as a whole. The farm placement staffs of 
the State agencies have the responsibility 
of working with the USES in so shaping 
their activities that they can be fitted 
into a larger pattern, according to geo- 
graphical and crop area considerations. 
Much of the planning for farm placement ac- 
tivities is based on these larger concepts 
of the farm labor program, so that the ef- 
forts of each State to fulfill its own farm 
labor requirements have the further goal of 
meeting the national interest." 


Following a description of the program 
in action in cotton, wheat, and other agri- 
cultural States, there is a review of the 
techniques of recruitment, the information- 
al guidance, the use of other-than-custom- 


OUTPUT OF FARM WORKERS RISES 


The large crops of the 3-year period were planted and 
harvested with successively smaller averages of monthly farm 
employment (which is obtained by dividing the total number 
The 
agricultural production of 1951 was larger than that of 1950; 


of persons working on farms during the year by 12). 


yet the average of monthly farm employment was lower by 
almost 3.5 per cent than in the previous year. This reflects 
a greater output per farm worker, which may be attributed 


in large part to increased farm mechanization. 





ary sources of supply, such as Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, etc., and finally a cis- 
cussion of mechanization, housing, and the 
program trends for the future. Moving to- 
ward a better program, the Farm Placement 
Service has lined up the perennial problems 
which belabor the agricultural sphere and 
suggests what the combined efforts of all 
concerned can do about them. 


It is evident that the farm labor pro- 
gram, dealing as it doés with the lives and 
fortunes of so many agricultural workers and 
employers, is necessarily dynamic. There 
can be no standing still. There must be 
progress in methods of recruitment, in effi- 
ciency of placement, and in techniques for 
the clearance of workers. The economics of 
the farm labor program are complicated. 
There are sweeping movements of people; 
there are huge investments at stake; there 
are millions of persons earning their living 
in agricultural work. The food and fiber 
that these activities help to produce are 
paramount in our national welfare and in 
our defense efforts. The interlocking of 
farm placement policies and procedures with 
agricultural economics requires a high order 
of administration in the States and the 
loyal efforts of thousands of men and women 
in their local offices. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
1935-39 AVERAGE =100 


1950 1951 
138% 139 
6 ? 


| AVERAGE MONTHLY FARM EMPLOYMENT 
1949 1950 1951 
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Farm Machinery and Tractors = 





WIDESPREAD LAYOFFS OF workers, which be- 
gan in July, continued to dominate the 
manpower picture in the farm machinery 
and tractor industry in August 1952, Steel 
shortages during July and August of this 
year intensified and hastened the season- 
al mid-year downturn in employment in 


this industry, While the manufacture of 
military products continued to supplement 
Civilian output, it was not sufficiently 
great to offset the substantial employment 
declines that took place in July and Aug- 
ust. These conclusions ere based on Aug- 
ust manpower reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security from public 
employment offices for establishments 
employing most of the industrysworkers,. 
Later reports received from major centers 
of farm machinery production indicated 
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Employment in the Industry Still 


that July and August employment losses 
were not recovered by September 15, Ma- 
terial shortages, declining orders, anda 
strike at the plants of a major producer 
in the industry continued to limit employ- 
ment during September, 


The fifty-four day old steel strike that 
ended in July greatly intensified steel 
Shortages already faced by many companies 
in the industry, Its full impact on en- 
ployment was felt during July and August, 
From June to July, employment dropped by 
12.8 percent--a net loss of 24,300 workers 
according to preliminary estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, An additional 
decline of 4.5 percent or net loss of 
7,500 workers in August was reported by 
plants providing manpower information to 





the Bureau of Employment Security. Employ- 
ment declines occurred throughout the in- 
dustry and were not confined to any parti- 


cular area or segment. Among plants re- 
porting in August, four out of five had 
fewer workers than in June and three out 
of four of the plants had decreased their 
workforce since July. 


Factory management, in some cases, at- 
tempted to@void large-scale layoffs by de- 
laying reopening of production lines at 
the end of vacation and inventory-taking 


periods, reducing the workweek or shutting. 


down their factories for periods of less 
than one or two weeks, Where these me- 
thods of adjusting to limited steel sup- 
plies and declining orders were used, 
workers were retained on the payroll and 
included among the employed, As a result, 
losses in working time during July and 
August are somewhat greater than lossesin 
employment would appear to indicate, 


LABOR TURNOVER information received by tls 
Bureau of Employment Security from produ- 
cers of farm machinery and tractors fur- 
ther reflected the substantial July em- 
ployment drop, Layoffs accounted for al- 
most all of the separations while the 
rate of quits was lower than the average 
rate for all plants producing durable 
goods, Limited by declining employment, 
the rate of accession was far below the 
rate of separations in the industry. 


Menufacturers of farm tractors--with more 
than one-half of the industry's employ- 
ment--lost relatively moré workers than 
manufacturers of other farm machinery dur- 
ing the period. August employment dropped 
from the June employment level by one- 
sixth in the tractor segment and by one- 
eighth in the farm machinery segment of 
the industry. 


Partial recovery of the loss in employment 
experienced during July and August was an- 
ticipated by establishments that estimated 
their future labor requirements, They ex- 
pected to add approximately six percent 
to their August working force by February 
1955 with most of this gaim realized by 
December of this year, If the industry 
achieves this gain, there will be 10,000 
more jobs in February 1955 than in August 


of this year with employment brought up 

to a level of about 172,000 workers, The 
scheduled build-up, however, would still 
leave the size of the employed force in 

this industry lower than the employment 

level reached by this industry in Febru- 
ary of each year after 19)17. 


Forecasts of individual farm equipment 
employers were affected by uncertainties 
about the supply of steel that will be 
available during the remainder of this 
year and the early part of next year, Is- 
timates of future production and employ- 
ment on the basis of the demand of farms 
for machinery continue to be obscured by 
the availability of steel to this indus- 
try in the months ahead, Employer fore- 
casts of labor needs, as a result tended 
to be modest and largely predicated on 
their estimate of the materials situation, 


Shortages of Skilled Workers Persist 


Despite the substantial drop in employ- 
ment during July and August more than 
one-fifth of the plants reported job opa/- 
ings which were hard-to-fill, The total 
number of such openings, however, was 
small and generally confined to those 
skilled metalworking occupations which 
have been in short supply in local areas 
and throughout the country, Recruitment 
difficulties were most frequently en- 
countered with respect to the occupations 
of tool designers, tool and die makers, 
machinists, machine tool operators and 
draftsmen, In addition to these occupa- 
tions, job clearance orders listed by 
local Employment Security offices on Aug- 
ust 20 included the occupations of wood 
patternmaker, carpenters, tabulating ma- 
chine operator and station firemen, None 
of the plants reported that manpower 
stringencies were impeding production, 
Some intensification of these shortages is 
anticipated by some establishments if em- 
ployment picks up during the rest of the 
year as scheduled, Workers hired during 
August were to a large extent call-backs 
from among those who had been laid off in 
the previous month, Local public employ- 
ment service offices, however, continued 
to be an important source of recruitment, 
and placed more than one-sixth of the new 
hires in August. 21 





Employment Drop is Partly Seasonal 


Current as well as anticipated manpower 
developments in the farm machinery and 
tractor industry can be better understood 
in the light of the patter of postwar 
changes in employment, Since the end of 
World War II, the industry has undergone 
two stages of employment growth inter- 


spersed by a period of decline, 


Reflecting the growing mechanization of 
farm operations, employment rose steadily 
from 166,2 thousands in January 19),7 to a 
postwar peak of 196.7 thousand in March 
1948, While employment fluctuated during 
the remainder of the year the higher level 


of employment was generally sustained 
throughout the year with the average of 
192.6 thousand workers in the second half 
of the year moderately above the average 
of 190.0 thousand reached during the first 
half, This first general postwar upswing 
was characterized by the absence of any 
marked seasonal changes in employment, 
Employment dropped steadily during 19),9 
from 194.6 thousand in January to 162.7 
thousand in November 1919. The second 
general postwar upswing in employment be- 
gan in December 19)9, reached a high point 
of 195.8 thousand in June 1951, and has 
been generally sustained through the first 
half of 1952 when average employment of 
189.9 thousand workers was only moderately 
below the 191,8 thousand employed during 
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the same period in 195l. 
earlier general rise, employment has fluc- 
uated during the year and a seasonal pat- 
term of employment has become evident, 


Unlike the 


Viewed from the perspective of past em= 
ployment trends, employment in the first 
half of 1952 was almost as high as during 
the first half of 1951 when the second 
postwar upswing in employment took place, 
while the employment dip in July and Aug- 
ust of this year was markedly deeper than 
last year's seasonal decline during the 
same month, Significantly, the projectim 
of forecasts of labor requirements reported 
by employers would mean that the employ- 
ment level during the early part of 1955 
would be somewhat below that of the com- 
parable period in 1950, 


Employment Concentrated in a Few Areas 


It is useful to analyze the geographical 
distribution of the industry's employment 
in order to better assess the impact of 
manpower changes, Table I shows the esti- 
mated number of workers for major centers 
of the industry, net changes enticipated 
by reporting employers and the classifica- 
tion by the Bureau of Employment Security 
in September of these areas with respect 
to the status of their over-all labor 
supply. 


Three-fourths of the jobs in reporting 
farm and machinery plants in August were 
found in the three States of Illinois, 

Iowa, and Wisconsin, Illinois alone had 


Employment and Anticipated Labor Requirements for the 
Farm Machinery and Tractor Industry in Selected 
States and Labor Market Areas 





State and Labor 


September 1952 


Anticipated Percent 


Employment of Change by: 











Market Area Classification VY August 1952 Dec, 1952 Feb. 1955 

Illinois 71,20 6.8 INA 
Peoria Il ZI ee) 1.8 50D 
Chicago II 17,457 “9 28 
Davenport, lowa- 

Rock Island- 

Moline, Illinois I 15,2h8 16.3 INA 
ei 15,52), 220 oe 
Wisconsin Visa @ ee 9.9 INA 

Racine Di 6,572 12.5 INA 

Milwaukee ie oer erie 526 
Indiana 6,587 h.6 LT 
Minnesota 51,05 -7.8 ahed 

Minneapolis-St, Paul af 551,05 -7.8 -h.5 
Source: Bureau of Employment Security. 

VY Labor market areas are classified by the Bureau of Employment 


Security as follows: 


I - Areas of labor shortage, 


II - Areas of balanced labor supply. 
III - Areas of moderate labor surplus, 
IV - Areas of substantial labor surplus, 
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well over one-half of the industry's work- 
ers with approximately 5 percent in the 
Peoria, Chicago, and Davenport-Rock Islend- 
Moline labor market areas, Next in order 
were Iowa with more than one-tenth and 
Wisconsin with almost one-tenth of the 
jobs, 


Greatest gains in employment were antici- 
pated by employers in the Davenport, Rock 
Island, Moline areas who expected to in- 
crease their workforce by over one-sixth 


from mid-August to mid-December and em- 
ployers in the Racine area who expected 

to increase their work by one-eighth dur- 
ing the same period, Significantly, em- 
ployers in the major farm machinery center 
of Chicago expected a less than one per- 
cent gain in employment--largely reflect- 
ing their uncertainty arising out of steel 
shortages and a labor dispute at the plants 
of a major producer in the area, 


Earnings Reach High in April but Decline 
During Following Four Months 


After reaching a postwar high in April, 
average weekly earnings of production 
worxers in farm machinery and tractor es- 
tablishments declined steadily during the 
following four months, Reduced hourly 
earnings as well as cuts in average weekly 
hours worked contributed to the decline 
in weekly earnings during this period, 


Preliminary data released by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics revealed that produc- 


tion workers in the farm machinery and 
equipment industry worked an average of | 
09.0 hours in August, a decline of .5 : 
from July, .7 hours less than the same | 
month a year ago, and 2.2 hours below 

the August 1952 average for the durable 
goods industries combined, 


Weekly eamings of production workers in 
farm machinery and tractor plants dropped 
steadily from a postwar high of $78.25 
reached in April to $77.9) in May, 7. 8, 
in June, $75.98 in July and $72.% in 
August, Even while declining, they re- 
mained higher than the combined averages 
for all durable goods industries, $69.88 
in May, $71.88 in June and $70.76 in July 
but was approximately at the same level 
as the $72.92 earned in August by workers 
in durable goods plants, 


As between the two segments of the indus- 
try, workers in farm tractor plants con- 
tinued to earn on the average more than 
those employed in other farm machinery 
establishments although the differences 
were markedly narrowed by August. Average 
weekly earnings for workers in farm trac- 
tor establishments were $80.96 in April, 
$79.10 in May, $77.6 in June, $74.65 in 
July, and $75.46 in August as compared to 
average earnings of Honsere in other farm 
machinery plants of $75.21 in April, $76.3) 
in May, $75.5) in June, $75. in Jaly, 
and $72. os in August, 


(photo courtesy Davis Manufacturing Co.) 
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IN RECENT MONTHS, AIRCRAFT employment ex- 
perienced further gains despite continued 
shortages of skilled workers and earlier 
fears of possible layoffs resulting from 
insufficient quantities of steel. The 205 
aircraft and parts establishments covered 
by State employment office reports to the 
Bureau of Employment Security in August 
employed a total of 718,222 workers, This 
represented an increase of 5 percent over 
employment in the same plants in June, 
Producers whose August employment was less 
than 200 were not included in the survey. 


The following table shows how layoff rates 
in the aircraft industry compare with those 
for all durable goods during the steel 
strike and afterwards, Between June and 
July the layoff rate for all durable good 
increased sharply at a time when sources 
of steel were cut off and dropped again 
in August when steel was once again avail- 
able, The layoff rate in the aircreft 
industry, on the other hand, showed rele- 
tively little change, 
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Employment 
Still on Upgrade 


Turnover Rates in June, July, and August 1952 
(Number of Workers per 100 on Payroll) 








Accessions Separations 
Total Total Quits Layoffs 

Aircraft and Parts: 

June 1952 6.9 h.0 5.2 (Oye 

July 1952 5.8 5.8 Bats 0.5 

August 1952 ho9 p. Ith 5a SS) iy “gah tay 
All Durable Goods: 

June 1952 hg hd 2.5 Y52 

July 192 ld 5.8 eee 2.9 

August 1952 Oceans lip eamoeO. DemmOs cups 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


By August only one of the firms which, in 
June, had anticipated some layoffs on ac- 
count of their dwindling steel supplies, 
showed a drop in employment between June 
and August, and this difference in employ- 
ment was attributed to other factors, 
While a few other plants reduced hours this 
decrease had only a nominal effect on hours 
and eamings for the industry as a whole 
as shown in the following table. 
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Average Hours and Earnings of Production Workers 
in Aircraft and Parts Manufacturing 


Average Average Average 

Weekly Weekly Hourly 
Year and Month Earnings Hours Earnings 
May 1952 $80.58 12.8 $1.878 
June 1952 80.36 2.7 1.882 
July 1952 SO, 51 pe ue. Oape 1.890 p. 
August 1952 80.69 p. 2. p. 1.905 p. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Most Growth in Engines and Other Aircraft. 
Parts 


The anticipated employment trends in the 
205 reporting establishments suggest an 
uneven rate of expansion between the dif- 
ferent branches of the industry as shown 
by the following table: 


Anticipated Trends in Aircraft and Parts Employment by Industry Branch 





Percent Increase Expected 


Reported Between August 1952 and: 
August October December February 
Industry Branch Employment 192 192 1955 
Aircraft and Parts-- 

Total 718,222 5.95 5. 1e5 
Aircraft 152 ,3hh Epal 2.2 2.8 
Aircraft Engines 

and Parts 165,878 5.2 10.) 49 
Aircraft Propellers : 

and Parts 14,105 eeR ee) oso 


Other Aircraft Parts 


and Equipment 105,897 5.2 10.6 15.5 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, 


Makers of complete aircraft, who employ 
more than half of all aircraft and parts 
workers, were not expecting significant 
increases, Infact, a few large plants be- 
lieve they will be able to get along with 
fewer workers, Manufacturers of engines 
and other aircraft parts are benefitting 
from the spread of subcontracting and are 
likely to grow more rapidly. 


These estimates were made before the adop- 
tion of Munitions Board Schedule A 18, 
announced in August, The new schedule 
postpones the completion of the 1)\3-wing 
Air Force and corresponding Naval Air 
strength by at least six months, to early 
195. This may result in some scaling 
down of these requirements. However, this 
factor will probably be more than offset 
by the additional employment afforded by 
new plants which will enter tne industry 
this fall and winter, 
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Skill Shortage Continues 
An adequate supply of job seekers avail- 
able for training and a shortage of skill- 
ed and technical personnel characterize 
the manpower situation, Plants employing 
about three quarters of all aircraft work 
ers are located in areas of balanced or 
surplus labor supply (see chart), In 
general, the greatest gains over the next 
six months will be in places where the 
most workers are likely to be available, 


Almost Half of All Aircraft Workers 
Are in Labor Surplus Areas 


Balanced 
Labor Supply 


Areas of 


Areas of 
Substantial 
Labor Surplus 

0.7 


SOURCE: Bureau of Employment Security 





Employers in shortage areas are predict- 
ing only nominal increases or actual re- 
ductions in force, At factories in the 
surplus areas February employment may 
range up to several times August employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, in August about three- 
fourths of all reporting plants were hav- : 
ing trouble filling vacancies in a variety 
of occupations requiring training or ex- 
perience. Employers referred most fre- 
quently to a lack of skilled machine op- | 
erators, particularly lathe and milling 
machine operators. Degree engineers and : 
machinists were also high up on the list, 
However, only three plants were delayed 

in their production schedules because of 
manpower shortages. 





astume Jewelry 
anutacturing 








Employment Up Sharply 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF its traditionally 
busy season, the costume jewelry industry 
finds at least two bright spots on the 
horizon--a more adequate supply of mate- 
rials and a pick-up in product demand, 


Reflecting these improved business condi- 
tions, employment in the industry has in- 
creased nearly 20 percent in the past 
year and is expected to continue upward 
during the fourth quarter 1952 before the 
customary seasonal easing occurs in the 
first quarter 1955, The 98 costume jew- 
elry manufacturing firms with 50 or more 
workers reporting in August employed 
15,12 workers--a gain of 17 percent over 
the corresponding month a year ago, 2h 
percent over the June level and nearly 
15 percent in the thirty days ending Au- 
gust 15, 


While gains in recent months may be attri- 
buted to the industry's sharp seasonal 
fluctuations, the marked rise over the 
year-ago level stems from the easing--at 
least temporarily--of production and sales 
difficulties. 


Recurring difficulties experienced by the 
industry since 1949 have resulted from its 
high sensitivity to changes in income 
levels and from the necessity, after Korea, 
of channeling supplies of vital metals to 
defense-important industries, 


Tracing the seasonal pattem of the indus- 
try, the low point in both production and 
employment occurs late in the second quar- 
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ter of the year, with most of the industry 
scheduling vacation shutdowns around July 
, By August 15, the tempo of activity-- 
both in hiring and output--has picked up 


briskly, The peak is usually reached in 
October, after which there is a leveling 
off through the last week in November, 
Since most of the production is geared to 
shipping merchandise in time for Christ- 
mas holiday sales, the trend starts dow - 
ward during December and continues to de- 
cline through most of the first quarter, 
Usually there is a slight spurt in activi- 
ty to meet demand for the Spring line be- 
fore Easter time, 


Another significant characteristic of the 
industry is the role women play in the em- 
ployment picture, Women represented fully 
two-thirds of the working force in report- 
ing firms, 


Responsible for producing the 17 percent 
increase over last year's employment are 
the relaxed control over the industry's 
key metal--brass--and the rise in demand 
for product, In August 1951, when report- 
ing firms employed approximately 11,500 
workers, costume jewelry manufacturers 
were restricted under CMP to only 2 per- 
cent of the base period supply of brass, 
Another restraining influence on the sea- 
sonal upswing was a substantial inventory 
of stock through the entire line of dis- 
tribution, 


Institution of the self-certification plm 
under CMP combined with provisions for 
supplemental supplies of brass has provid- 
ed the industry with virtually all of the 
key metal supply needed to meet order 
commitments, In addition, inventories of 
jewelry wholesalers in August 1952 were 
down 15 percent from a year ago, 


ll Percent Employment Increase Projected 
Hiring schedules at roporting plants point 


to an increase of 11,2 percent between Au- 
gust 15 and October 15, After reaching 
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the October peak employment is expected to 
remain relatively stable throughout the re- 
mainder of the final quarter of the year, 
However, between December 15 and February 
15, employment will probably drop 16 per- 
cent. The August to February change in 
employment then will amount to a 7 percent 
decline. 


Despite the fact that the costume jewelry 
industry is concentrated in two major la- 
bor markets--Providence (Rhode Island) and 
New York City--characterized by moderate 

to substantial labor surpluses, the indus- 
try may experience recruiting problems, 

One indication of the problem was the list- 
ing in early September of 209 job openines 
for clearance outside the Providence labor 
market when recruitment within the area 
failed to fill manpower needs, In greatest 
demand were jewelry casters and colorers, 
stone gluers, stone setters, arborers, pol- 
ishers, form press operators, chargers, 
tippers, carders and stringers. 


Labor Turnover High 


Compared with rates for all manufacturing 
industries combined, labor tumover aver- 
ages for the costume jewelry manufacturing 
industry are relatively high, In July, 
when reporting plants experienced a gross 
separation rate of 6.9 percent, approxi- 
mately 5 out of every separations was a 
quit. For all manufacturing plants, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported a total 
separation note of ).7 percent, with quits 


accounting for less than half of the separ- 
ations. 


Accessions in reporting costume jewelry 
plants averaged 20 percent as employers 
built up their working force for the busy 
season, Accession activity for all manu- 
facturing plants moved at a rate of h.) 
percent, 


In the group of 98 reporting plants, 8 
were on a scheduled )0-hour week, while 
15 varied the length of the workweek be- 
tween 40 and 8 hours. 
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Shipbuilding -. 


Employment at Temporary Plateau 


POST-KOREAN &XPANSION in the shipbuilding 
industry (including boat building and re- 
pair) is nearing its peak, Between June 
‘and August there was almost no change in 
the level of employment, which, according 
to Bureau of Employment Security August 
reports from 80 percent of the industry, 
was estimated at 287,000, Navy yards, 
which account for slightly less than half 
the industry's total employment, increased 
their personnel a fraction of one percent 
between June and August, while private 


Employment in 


yards suffered an insignificant decline of 
little more than one percent. 


This plateau reflects a number of factors, 
only one of which was the steel strike, 
Very few yards reported any difficulty be- 
cause of lack of steel; however, several 
yards had laid off a few workers or were 
forced to delay the start of new work 
pending receipt of steel, Various operate 
ing vagaries of a purely temporary nature 
also contributed to the levelling off. 


Shipbuilding and Boatbuilding 


January 1950 - August 1952 


thousands of workers 


1950 


*estimated 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


thousands of workers 


300 
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A new PT-810, aluminum—hulled 
boat, on a high speed run. 
Aluminum plays a vital part 

in the defense effort. (Photo 
courtesy Department of Defense) 


Manpower difficulties seldom impeded either 
production or expansion, Though wide- 
spread, labor shortages were generally con- 
fined to a limited group of skilled occu- 
pations: various kinds of machinists, 
sheet metal workers, carpenters, ship- 


fitters, electricians, welders, pipefitters, 


draftsmen, There were also scattered re- 
ports of shortages in a wide range of 
other skilled occupations, Almost any yard 
that needed engineers, of course, had dife 
ficulty recruiting them. In most cases, 
overtime was used to make up for insuffi- 
cient skilled personnel. In some instances 
training courses had been instituted to 
overcome the shortage. Many yards, parti- 
cularly Navy yards, availed themselves of 
public employment office facilities for 
recruiting outside the local area as well 
as locally. Altogether, public employment 
offices placed somewhat more than one 
fourth of all the new workers hired by the 
shipbuilding industry during July. 


Some further expansion is foreseen before 
the industry reaches its peak, Very little 
change in Navy yards is likely, but pri- 
vate yards are in for moderate growth, 
When the BES collected August reports, the 
industry expected to need 1.6 percent more 
workers by February which would bring total 
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employment to an estimated 500,000 by that 


time, Virtually all the growth was sche- 
duled in private yards, 


Nearly three out of four yards covered by 
the August survey scheduled a ],0—hour week 
for the majority of their employees; the 
rest scheduled overtime, In private yards, 
according to BLS data, both hours and 
earnings declined slightly between May and 
July. 


Hours and Earnings in Private Ship and Boat Yards 
May-July 1952 





July June May 
Average weekly earnings $74.6 $75.99 $76.56 
Average weekly hours 0. 7 0.9 ral 
Average hourly earnings $ 1,81 $ 1.858 $ 1.858 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


When August data are available they will 
no doubt show higher earnings. Most of 
the West Coast yards granted wage increases 
during July (too late to be reflected in 
the averages), Several large Atlantic 
Coast yards have also recently grantedin- 
creases and many yards now are negotiating 
new wage agreements or have applications 
for increases pending before the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, 





Communication Equipment 
Manutacturing 


Employment Uptrend Extended 


Summer Slump Averted 


CONTINUING THE uptrend which started a 
year ago and was interrupted only tempo- 
rarily in April and May, employment has 
bridged the period normally characterized 
by a seasonal slump and has started the 
period of seasonal expansion at a post 
World War II high, On the basis of esti- 
mates of future manpower requirements pro- 
jected by industry members, the trend in 
employment will continue upward for at 
least another six months from the August 
level, Responsible for extending the up- 
trend--and, incidentally, for countering 
the industry's seasonal patterm--were the 
strong demand for TV sets and for equip- 
ment for new TV stations and increasing 
defense requirements, 


In August 1952, employment in the 509 re- 
porting communication equipment manufac- 
turing firms stood at )08,280--nearly 20 
percent above that a year ago, slightly 

more then ); percent above the June figure 
and nearly 5 percent above July. In ris- 


ing 4.2 percent during the past two months, 
employment in the industry practically ful- 


filled the two-month gain of l.7 percent 
forecast in June. 


More than 90 percent of the recent increase 


in commnication equipment manufacturing 
was recorded in the two industry branches 
known as the electronics complex--produ- 
cers of radios, radio and television equip- 
ment, radars and phonographs, normally 
employing 65 percent of all workers in 
communication equipment, accounted for 85 
percent of the June to August gain, while 
manufacturers of radio tubes, with 15 per- 
cent of over-all employment, contributed 
6 percent of the increase in the past two 
months, 


Seasonal Hiring Spurt Scheduled 


In mid-August, as the industry started its 
traditional "season", hiring plans pointed 
to a sharp rise in employment during the 
next six months with the highest rate of 
climb scheduled to take place between Au- 
gust and December and a gradual levelling 
off anticipated in the late winter months, 
With only 5 percent of the reporting firms 
scheduling minor cutbacks and 10 percent 
plenning to maintain employment at the 
current level, expansion at the remaining 
establishments is expected to lift employ- 
ment more than 5 percent by October, an- 
other 2,5 percent between October and De- 
cember, and an additional 1 percent in the 
60 days ending February 15, 





a// branches to share in 
6 month employment gains 





anticipated % changes 


ALL COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
RADIO - TV = RADAR 


RADIO TUBES 





PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


TELEPHONE - TELEGRAPH 
EQUIPMENT 


COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
n.e.c. 





SOURCE: Bureau of Employment Security | 
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Perhaps the strongest sustaining factors 
jin the expansion program are the "un- 
freezing" of construction of new TV sta- 
tions by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the rising demand for defense 
items, Since there are only 110 TV sta- 
tions now on the air and the present goal 
is 2,000 and industry estimates it takes 
from 9 months to a year to prepare a sta- 
tion for its first telecast, there would 
appear to be a fertile market for equip- 
ment firms for at least the next three 
years. A natural consequence of such new 
construction is the increased demand for 
TV receiving sets, 


In addition to the civilian phases of the 
demand for the industry's products, there 
has been, and will continue to be, urgent 
demand for defense items, The peak in 
production of defense materiel is antici- 
pated by the summer of 1955. With $295 
million in certified plant expansion pro- 
jects already granted to electronic pro- 
ducers, the goal for early 1954 is the 
certification of an additional $100 mil- 
lion. 


Recruiting Problems Multiplied in Expan- 


sion Program 


Although manpower recruitment problems per- 
sisted even during the second quarter 1952 
--a period of relatively light hiring pro- 
grams=--the situation has grown more seri- 
ous in the industry's seasonal employment 
upswing. In August, nearly 5 percent of 
the reporting communication equipment man- 
ufacturers--employing approximately 70 
percent of the workers--encountered diffi- 
culty in manning work positions, Compar- 
able proportions in June were 1,0 percent 
of the firms with two-thirds of the em- 
ployment. Major occupational needs are 
mechanical, electrical or electronic en- 
gineers, draftsmen, tool and die makers, 
machinists and electrical laboratory tech- 
niciens. 


Accessions Up Sharply 


Reflecting the rising trend in employment, 
the gap between accessions and separations 
widened during July. Among reporting firms, 
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Working on control panel, a sub- 
assembly for automatic phonograph. 


accession activity reached an average 5.9 
percent in July, compared with h.5 percent 
in the industry in May and an average h.9 
percent in July for all durable goods pro- 
ducers reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The gross separation rate for 
commnication equipment manufacturing 
firms fell from l.8 percent in May to 3.7 
percent in July. According to the BLS, 
durable goods manufacturers recorded a 
gross separation rate of 5); percent 
largely because of the secondary effects 
of the steel labor-management dispute, 


During July, quits accounted for more 
than two-thirds of all separation experi- 
enced in communication equipment plants-- 
against half of the separations in May. 





Farm Later Market Deuelopments and Outlook 






Continues Tight 


HE farm labor market outlook early 
T in October was continuing local short- 
ages of seasonal hired workers in most 
parts of the country. 


The Maine potato crop in the north, 
and cotton in the South Atlantic States cre- 
ated the principal labor shortage areas 
along the Eastern Seaboard. Early in Oc- 
tober, 31,000 seasonal hired workers were 
reported at work on Maine potatoes in 
contrast with 4,000 workers as of mid- 
September. With about one-half of the 
crop in and growers anxious to complete 
the operation before a damaging freeze, 
prospects were that potato hands would be 
in demand during most of the month. 


Cotton harvesting demand in some 
areas of the South Atlantic States reached 
a peak in early October and there was no 
immediate prospect that the supply of 
pickers would catch up with the demand 
for a few weeks. 


In the North Central States, tight la- 
bor supplies were cited in more than one- 
third of the reporting areas. The prospect 
was that in many areas the shortage of 
workers would continue for the greater 
part of October. Tomato, potato, and ap- 
ple pickers, as well as in-plant cannery 
workers, were in greatest demand. 
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<e Supply of Seasonal Farm Workers 


Farm production 


at record level 


Shortages of pickers were still a prob- 
lem in some areas of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Louisiana and Texas, although the cotton 
harvest had passed its peak in the South 
Central States. Cotton picking in the West- 
ern States was expected to remain a labor 
demanding activity throughout October, 
with continuing shortages of workers in 
prospect for Arizona, New Mexico and 
California. 


Hired Workers Increase--Total 
Farm Employment Drops 


According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, a total of 13.2 million 
people were working on farms during the 
week of September 21-27. Of this total, 
approximately 9.5 million were farm op- 
erators and unpaid members of their 
families, while 3.7 million were either 
seasonal or year round hired workers. 
There were about 100,000 more hired 
workers than a year ago, but a decrease 
of nearly 200,000 family workers kept the 
total under last year. Approximately 1.8 
million more people were working on 
farms than a month earlier--most of them 
in the South where cotton picking was al- 
most at peak. 


In September, for the first time in 40 
months, the number of hired workers ex- 
ceeded substantially the comparable fig- 
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ure for the preceding year. During recent 
years, the hired worker figure has fol- 
lowed a general downward trend. Near 
record crops and excellent harvesting 
weather combined to create the strong de- 
mand for workers this year. The largest 
increases over last year were 11 percent 
in the South Atlantic and 8 percent in the 
Pacific States. 


BES reports from major crop areas 
verify September’s boom in seasonal farm 
employment. In reporting crop areas, em- 
ployment of seasonal workers in September 
totalled 1.2 million, the highest level this 
year and above that of last year. 


Off-Shore and Foreign Workers 


About 4 out of every 5 of the seasonal 
farm workers reported were residents of 
the State in which they were employed. 
Migrant workers from other States num- 
bered 150,000; off-shore Americans from 
Puerto Rico totalled 14,000; and foreign 
workers numbered 82,000. The latter 
group included 70,000 Mexican Nationals, 
6,000 British West Indian workers, and 
6,000 other foreign workers mostly Cana- 
dian. 


Rising farm labor demands point to- 
wards large employment of foreign work- 
ers in October. In anticipation of this 
need, employers signed contracts with 
86,000 Mexican Nationals during September 
This brings to 164,000 the number of Mex- 
icans that have been recruited for work 
on United States farms this year. The 
number for all of last year was 190,000. 
The actual number of Mexicans employed 
at any one time is lower than the total con- 
tracted because of workers returning to 
Mexico after termination of employment. 


September Farm Placements 


Highe st Since 1948 


Farm placements in September to- 
‘talled 1,869,900, 73 percent above the Au- 
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gust figure, primarily because of intensive 
cotton picking activity in the South Atlantic 
and South Central States. This was one- 
fourth above the number for September 
1951 and was the highest for any month 
since 1948 when the farm placement pro- 
gram was returned to the Employment 
Service. The relative distribution of place- 
ments by type of farming activity in Sep- 
tember and August 1952 reflects tremen- 
dous gains in placements on cotton farms 
and decreases in placements on vegetable 
farms. The distribution is as follows: 


Farm Placement 
Percent of Total 


Major Activity September August 
Cotton 76 33 
Vegetables 14 38 
Fruit and tree-nut 5 11 
General 3 7 
Other Zz 11 


Agricultural Production at Record Level 


As of early October the 1952 total 
farm output of crops and livestock com- 
bined was expected to top all previous 
years according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Both crop cutput and 


(Continued on page 49) 


Swruey of Cument Local Occupational Shortages = 


Uptrend in Clearance Job Openings Extended 


Increases in each of 
the major occupational 
groups lifted the num- 
ber of job openings 
reported in clearance 
by public employment 
offices throughout the 
country to an ll-month 
high of 56,545 in early 
October, The October 
1 total represented a 
gain of 10.7 percent over the September 5 
roster and 15.6 percent above the August 6 
total which marked a 17-month low, How- 
ever, clearance needs listed in early Oc- 
tober were 6.9 percent below the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago, 











While these totals do not reflect the over- 
all demand for labor, they are important 
indicators of local occupational shortages, 
Essentially, clearance rosters list only 
hard-to-fill jobs -=- those job opportuni- 
ties which were received by public employ- 
ment offices, which could not be filled 
from local sources of labor supply, and 
for which recruitment outside the respec- 
tive area or State was initiated, In 
early October, slightly more than 15 per- 
cent of all nonfarm job openings on file 
with State employment security agencies 








Trend in Clearance Job Openings 
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were in clearance -- duplicating the pro- 
portion recorded in the preceding month, 


Although each of the major occupational 
groups experienced some gain between the 
September 5 and the October 1 inventories, 
increases centered principally in the un- 
skilled category == up 92 percent -~ and 
in the professional-managerial classifica- 
tions -- up 11 percent. Actually, more 
then half of the over-all numerical in- 
crease occurred in unskilled classifica- 
tions as foundries, auto factories, air- 
craft plants, munitions establishments, 
canneries and construction projects raised 
their clearance needs sharply. In the pro- 
fessional-managerial categories, signifi- 
cant gains in specific occupations were 
limited to a 25 percent increase in jobs 
for mechanical engineers and a 10 percent 
rise in hard-to-fill job opportunities for 
draftsmen, 


Clearance listings for skilled workers in- 
creased approximately 5 percent in the 
month ending October 1, Sharpest rise in 
this broad group was experienced in occu- 
pations involved in the building of air- 
craft which were up nearly 60 percent, In 
addition, significent gains were register- 
ed in clearance needs for toolmakers, air- 
plane mechanics and repairmen, and auto 
mechanics and repairmen. Tending to off- 
set some of these increases in clearance 
orders were declines in openings for jour- 
neymen electricians, pattern and model 
makers, miners and plumbers, 


During the month hard-to-fill jobs for 
semi-skilled personnel increased nearly 6 


percent -- largely as result of a 60 per- 
cent rise in demand for operatives in ma- 
chine shop and related occupations, Clear- 
ance needs for surveying rodmen also 
climbed sharply, while the demand for lun- 
bermen, raftsmen and woodchoppers edged 
upward and job openings for semi-skilled 
workers to man vacant work positions in 
aircraft plants slipped 25 percent, 
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The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 
tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 
or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 


ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 





Virtually all of the 6 percent gain in the 
clerical and sales group was attributable 
to increases in clearance openings for 
stenographers and typists, During the 
month, however, hard-to-fill job oppor- 
tunities for sales persons declined 
slightly. 


The table below points up the changes ex- 
perienced in the number of clearance job 
openings in the major nonagricultural 
occupational groups. 


Occupational Clearance Demand Pattern 
Shifts Over the Year 


Comparison of current clearance needs with 
the demand a year ago reveals several sig- 
nificant shifts in the occupational pat- 
tem of the hard-to-fill job roster, De- 
spite an over-all drop of 6.9 percent in 
the number of hard-to-fill openings, there 
has been no change in the total volume of 
job opportunities for semi-skilled persons. 


This lack of change was attributable to 
the balancing effects of a drop of 850in 
orders for lumbermen, raftsmen and wood- 
choppers on the one hand and increases, 

on the other hand, of 500 job openings 

for occupations involved in building air- 
craft, and gains of 150 each in jobs for 
surveying rodmen, auto mechanics and re-= 


Table 1 


Number of Openings in Clearance 


pairmen, and occupations in manufacturing 
textiles, 


The only broad occupational group which 
experienced a gain over last year was the 
professional=-managerial category -- up 7 
percent over the year, The rise was 
achieved as gains totaling 1,200 in clear- 
ance needs for chemists, electrical engi- 
neers, nurses and draftsmen outweighed a 
decline of 600 in jobs for mechanical and 
civil engineers, 


In the past year, hard-to-fill job list- 
ings for skilled workers dropped 10 per- 
cent. Responsible for the decline was a 
pronounced easing in clearance demand for 
sheet metal workers, welders, miners, 
bricklayers, painters, plumbers, linemen, 
mechanics and repairmen (excluding those 
specializing in airplane or auto work). 
Cushioning these declines were increases 
in clearance jobs for weavers, machinists, 
toolmaxers, patternmakers and cranemen, 


Clearance needs for clerical and sales per- 
sons slipped 16 percent during the year, 
with declines in demand for stenographers, 
typists, and general office clerks accowmt- 
ing for most of the drop, 


Widespread Clearance Demand for Engineers 


Draftsmen, Machinists 


In professional fields, 2 States listed 
hard=to-fill jobs for 1,495 electrical en 
gineers in early October -- Maryland and 
Kansas each reported approximately 250 job 
Openings, Although the clearance demand 
for mechanical engineers was off 10 percent 
from a year ago, 58 States listed hard-to- 
fill job opportunities for personnel in 


Percent Change From 


Occupational Group Oct.1,'@ Sept.5,*& Oct.5,'51 1 Mo. Ago 1/Yr. Ago 
Total (All Skills) 56, 3 51,059 60, 70h, £10.7 - 6.9 
Professional and 

Managerial 10,6% 9,92 9,995 £ 16 # 70 
Clerical & Sales Loi h,070 5,12 4 664 -16.3 
Service 1,30 1,256 1, 769 p Bal -23,.0 
Skilled 20,h28 19,309 22 ,682 Pao -10,0 
Semi-Skilled 13,548 12,655 13,355 £ 5.5 e 
Unski 1led 6,117 3,3]9 7,793 £91.6 -17.7 
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Table 2 


Total 
Job 
Occupational Group Openings 
All Clearance Openings 5, 55 
Professional & Managerial 10,6% 
Clerical &« Sales 4,517 
Service 1,540 
Skillea 20,28 
Semi-Skilled 15,5448 
Unskilled Selily 


% Distribution of Job Openings 


Men or 
Total Men Women Women 
100.0 85.4 8.6 8.0 
100, OMmmmn 5. ome LOs a rLOsO 
100.0 19.9 9.5 50,6 
100.0 L235: ea)0s2 lifeD 
100.0 SE) 0.2 eed 
100.0 eee Del 2.1 
NCCE sieve An 6.44 





this category. A total of lj States car- 
ried 2,719 jobs for draftsmen -- Maryland 
and New Jersey each listed approximately 
00. Trained nurses were also in strong 
demand -- 59 States listed G5 jobs, an 
increase of 55 percent from last year, 


The 5,13 job openings for mchinists in 
clearance in early October were reported 
from lJ); States, New York alone had ]16, 
Pennsylvania 376, while Ohio, Califomia, 
the District of Columbia, and Illinois each 
listed more than 200, 


By far the most concentrated demand was 
that for lumbermen, raftsmen and woodchop- 
pers. Five States listed clearance needs 
for 8,060 workers in these occupations -- 
Maine alone cleared 5,526 jobs, 


Clearance Jobs for Women Increase 
NES eres tei oh aa on ablated edie tena il 


Noteworthy is the trend toward an increas- 
ing number of clearance job opportunities 
for women, As the table above indicates, 
nearly 9 percent of all jobs listed in 
early October called for women, while an- 
other 8 percent of the jobs could be fill- 
ed by either men or women, 


{n contrast with previous periods when the 
majority of clearance jobs for women were 
jin clerical and sales categories, in early 
October only ],0 percent of the jobs listed 
for women were in such occupations as steno- 
graphers, typists, office machine operators, 


Nearly 20 percent of the jobs specifically 
requesting women applicants were in pro- 
fessional categories, Approximately 80 


percent of the 905 professional job open- 
ings for women were in nursing occupatims, 
In addition, social workers, school teach- 
ers, librarians, and dietitians were in 
demand, 


Another 15 percent of the jobs for women 
called for semi-skilled operatives, with 
clearance needs for sewing machine opera=- 
tors accounting for half of the demand in 
the broad occupational group. 


The spurt in requests for unskilled women 
workers developed as result of increased 

labor demands in mmitions manufacturing 

and food packing plants. 


Job clearance needs which could be filled 
by either men or women totaled 1,50) and 
covered a wide range of occupations, In- 
cluded in these job opportunities were 
1,743 in professional categories -- 620 for 
draftsmen; 550 for electrical or aeronau- 
tical engineers; another 170 for natural 
scientists specializing in mathematics, 
physics, and bacteriology; and nearly 100 
for medical technicians, 


In skilled categories, 518 jobs were avail- 
able to either men or women, Approximate- 
ly 80 percent of these hard-to-fill work 
opportunities were divided equally between 
two specific occupations -- weavers for 
textile mills and major assemblers for air- 
craft manufacturing plants, 


The following list shows the number of 
clearance openings for selected occupa- 
tional fields on the October 5, 1951 and 
October 1, 1952 State Job Inventories. 
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Selected Local Shortage Occupations 1/ 


Summary of State Inventories of Job Openings Placed in Clearance 


No. of Clearance No. of Clearance 


pes Openings 
___ Occupation 10/5/51 10/1 /5e_ Occupation 10/3/51 10/1/52 
TOTAL (all groups) 60,704 56,543 Salesman, Insurance 90 55 
Salespersons aL £70 
PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 9,995 10,693 Renae 374 302 
Accountants & Auditors 105 85 SERVICE 1,739 1,340 
Authors, Editors and 
Reporters Lt 103 SKILLED 22, 682 20,428 
Chemists 47 421 
Engineers, Metallurgical Weavers, Textile 50 pe eee 
and Metallurgists 56 55 Loom Fixers 36 7h, 
Engineers, Chemical 190 190 Compositors and Type- 
Engineers, Civil 733 344 setters 40 57 
Engineers, Electrical ere 495 Occup. in Prod. of 
Engineers, Industrial 386 332 Industrial Chemicals 140 167 
Engineers, Mechanical PRE mie Atel O a! Occup. in Manuf. of 
Physicians & Surgeons 16 58 Clocks, Watches, Jewelry 
Social and Welfare and Art. of Precious 
Workers 63 231 Metals n.e.c. 11 5s 
Teachers (Secondary School) Machinists 332012 ne Ue 
and Principals ia 55 Toolmakers, Die Sinkers 
Teachers and Instructors, and Setters 1,941 2,479 
NeCeCe 308 1 Machine Shop and Re- 
Trained Nurses 606 933 lated Occupations n.e.c.3,000 2,865 
Natural Scientists L720 9m 273 Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths 
Professional Occupations, and Sheet Metal Workers 886 719 
NeOsCe 50 on Molders 462 157 
Aviators ent a1 Foundry Occupations n.ee.c. 110 50 
Draftsmen 29108 mee TAS Boilermakers 168 = 1A 
Laboratory Technicians Structural and Ornamental 
and Assistants Aa 139 Metal Workers 662 466 
Radio Operators 123 54 Welders and Flame Cutters 1,008 708 
Surveyors anes 7h Blacksmiths, Forgemen 
Semiprofessional Occu- and Hammermen 166 69 
Pations, n.e@eCe 416 507 Occup. in Mech. Treat. of 
Managers and Officials, Metals (Rolling, Stamp- 
Ne eCe 96 131 ing, Forging, Pressint 
Other 481 fae 6tCe) neeece 102 156 
Electricians 805 792 
CLERICAL AND SALES aie phy Sa, Occup. in l’anuf. of Radios, 
ai dala i el ea Phonographs and Accesso- 
Bookkeepers and Cashiers ries ake 152 
(Except Bank Cashiers) nWe5) 132 Occup. in Bldg. of Air- 
Bookkeeping Machine craft n.e.c. DAK hI PIG, 
Operators 58 53 Pattern and Model Work- 
Clerks (General Office) 314 67 ers (except paper) WS geet 
Office Machine Operators 184 199 Occup. in Prod. of 
Secretaries 7h, 54 Petroleum 4 50 
Stenographers and Typists 3,635 3,201 Miners and Mining Machine 
Stock Clerks eu 84 Operators 448 230 
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LABOR MARKET | Keynotes 





CHANGES SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER 
(in millions) 


THE civilian labor force declined by nearly 600,000 
between September and October to 63.1 million. The 
drop between the 2 months deviated from experience 

in recent years when the civilian labor force has usu- 
ally edged upward. However, a month earlier the la- 
bor force failed to decline as much as usual and this 
month’s drop brought the 2 month change from August 
to September in line with those of other years. The 
civilian labor force in October of this year was 300,000 
below that of October 1951. 





Total employment declined about 400,000 in a counter- 
seasonal move which corrected in part September’s 
abnormal increase in farm employment. At 61.9 mil- 
lion total employment this October was almost pre- 
cisely that of October 1951 and October 1950. Agricul- 
tural employment--which frequently arises in October 
EMPLOYMENT --this year declined 200,000 to 7.3 million, a level 
400,000 below that of a year ago. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment declined seasonally by 100,000 to 54.6 mil- 
lion, a record for the month and 500,000 above that of 
a year ago. 





Unemployment, which reached a postwar low of 1.4 
million in September, made a further decline in No- 
vember to slightly under 1.3 million, a new peacetime 
record low. Nearly all of the drop occurred among 
males. At this level unemployment amounted to only 
Ohne een 2 percent of the total civilian labor force. 

Insured unemployment reflected high employment lev- 
els and falling unemployment. During the sample 
week it totalled 620,000, the lowest peacetime level 
yet achieved and some 91,000 below the 712,000 re- 
ported in September. A year ago insured unemploy- 
ment totalled 863,000. October’s insured unemploy- 
ment was down to 1.8 percent of average covered em- 
ployment as compared with 2 percent last month. De- 
clines occurred over the month in nearly all parts of 
the country. Rhode Island continued to have the heav- 
Bacco semble Week comming Sho moh tenestirelative volume but its: proportion declined to 4.1 


Data from Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Employment Security. percent. 
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LABOR MARKET Keynotes 





ECORD production highs and postwar 

unemployment lows keynoted the labor 

market during October and early No- 
vember. Paced by steel and automobiles, 
industry exceeded all previous levels of 
output in October as it strove to meet 
heavy consumer demand, stock up for an 
anticipated prosperous Christmas season, 
meet military production schedules and 
regain production lost during the steel 
strike. 


The production drive blotted up unemploy- 
ment reducing it to under 1.3 million, a 
new postwar low. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment dipped seasonally--nevertheless 
October employment in these activities 
was at the high for the month. 


' Yet this activity was so finely tuned to 


government, business and consumer de- 
mand that there was no evidence of the in- 
flationary pressures that frequently ac- 
company ‘‘full employment.’’ Rather, 
prices tended downward, buying seemed 
conservative, and supplies of materials 
appeared to be easing. 


Steel output--already at record levels-- 
continued to edge upward, establishing 
new records as industry recouped strike- 
lossed production. By the end of October 
output was estimated at nearly 107 percent 
of theoretical capacity. The automobile 
industry also hummed, rolling out about 
116,500 cars during the week ending No- 
vember 1, the largest number in 17 months 
according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
Assemblies in October, at 488,000 units, 
were the largest for any month since June 
1951. Use of overtime and second-shift 
operations contributed to output, offsetting 
still prevailing labor shortages in the in- 





dustry. Output for the year may reach INDEX INDEX * 
4.4 million cars with a fourth quarter an- vi 
nual rate of 5.5 million. 


250 
Rising demands for steel for a wide vari- 730 
ety of consumer products, together with 
continuing shortages of some types of 210 
steel, led DPA to announce first quarter 
allotments of steel to the automobile in- 190 


dustry at the 630,000 car level. Car man- 
ufacturers would like to assemble 1,250,000} 179: 
vehicles during this period. Late in Oc- S 
tober NPA announced that additional steel 150 = 
supplies would be available for distribu- 

tion to consumer goods industries. 
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The soft coal dispute, which in September 
was settled without a stoppage of work, 
flared again in October as the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board refused to authorize the 
full wage increases agreed to by the Union 
and the companies. Walkouts ended when 
the Union issued a back-to-work order 
upon Government assurance that the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s ruling would be re- 
considered. Anthracite producers and the 
UMW reached agreement on terms similar 
to those negotiated with bituminous oper- 





ators. She / 
Aa . teins [monthly averages _ | monthly averages Department of Commerce 
Rising economic activity at least through ae ma 





the first half of 1953, perhaps followed by 
a levelling off in the latter months of the 
year, is now envisioned by most econo- 
mists. Stated most recently at the annual 
‘*Outlook Conference’’ of the USDA, this 
view anticipates a further expansion of 
national security expenditures until mid- INDEX INDEX 
year, continued relatively large business 
outlays for new plant and equipment and 

a further gradual rise in consumer spend- 
ing. In general the moderate rise in eco- 
nomic activity is expected to be met with- 
out strain on productive resources or sig- 
nificant upward pressure on prices. 


Unemployment compensation provisions 

of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, applying to veterans discharged 
since Korea, became effective on Octo- 

ber 15. All States have entered into agree- 





A2 





ments with the Department of Labor to act as agents in paying claims. The 
law provides for payments of $26 a week for a total of 26 weeks. During the 
first three weeks some 9,700 initial claims were filed. 


Industrial production reached a postwar peak in September and continued on 
upward in October. At 225 percent of the 1935-39 base, output in September, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, was 11 points above that of August 
and 7 points above that of September 1951. Preliminary indications are that 
October’s index will reach 226. 


Sharp increases in the output of durable goods, particularly in metalworking 
industries, were mainly responsible for the overall rise in output. Output of 
nondurable goods and minerals also increased. 


Over the last two years durable goods output has risen 13.5 percent. Output 
of major consumer durable goods, however, has fallen 26.5 percent, a drop 
more than made up by increases in military hard goods and producers equip- 
ment. 


Construction expenditures declined seasonally in October to $3.0 billion but 
established a record high for the month, according to BLS. Despite the de- 

cline private industrial building expenditures continued the uptrend of recent 
months. 


The number of new nonfarm housing starts in September totalled 98,000, off 
slightly from earlier months, but close to the 100,000 level they have held 
since last March. Ona seasonally adjusted basis September housing starts 
were slightly higher than those of the preceding three months. So far this 
year 867,000 new dwelling units have been started, about the same number as 
in the comparable period of 1951. 


Residential construction is expected to continue at high levels during 1953. 
Among the factors adding up tt this expectation the BLS lists a current hous- 
ing deficit; new demands arising out of growth trends in the population and 
the economy; and the extension of VA home loan benefits to recent veterans. 
With respect to deficit demand BLS points out that the postwar housing boom 
has resulted in over 7 million new dwelling units in the 7 postwar years. 


Against this expansion, however, are over 12 million postwar marriages anda 
net increase of about 8 million nonfarm households. Additional evidence of 
the carry-over deficit lies in vacancy rates--5 percent is considered ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ yet recent checks indicate vacancy rates well under 3 percent. 


Manufacturing employment reached a postwar peak of 16.3 million in Septem- 
ber, according to the BLS, increasing by more than 300,000 from August. 
Most of the increase occurred in durable goods manufacturing employment-- 
up 229,000 from August. Employment in the metalworking industries re- 
gained pre-steel-strike levels, except for nonelectric machinery manufactur- 
ing where employment is still 75,000 below May. Employment in nondurable 


nn EE  — ———— 


goods increased by 79,000 between August and September. Seasonal increases 
in food processing, textiles and apparel manufacturing sparked this gain. 


Weekly earnings of factory production workers reached a new high of $69.58 
in September. According to BLS, weekly wages were up $1.78 from those of 
August and were $4.09 above September 1951. Over the month, the rise re- 
sulted principally from a lengthened workweek. 


At 41.4 hours, the workweek this September was one-half hour longer than 
that of August and the longest for any September since World War II. The 
principal rise in hours worked over the month occurred in the ordnance, fab- 
ricated metals, electrical machinery and transportation equipment industries, 
all of which lengthened workweeks by one hour or more. 


Since September 1951 the average workweek in manufacturing has risen one- 
half hour. Most of the increase over the year occurred in nondurable goods 
factories, particularly in textiles, apparel and shoes, the 3 industries which 

last year were finding it difficult to obtain a sufficient volume of orders. 


For the first time since February the cost of living decreased in September 
when it fell 0.2 percent from August's all-time peak to 190.8 percent of the 
1935-39 base, according to BLS. In September the Consumers’ Price Index 
of the BLS reported living costs at the same level as last July. All of the de- 
crease in costs occurred in the foods group which dropped 1 percent. Mid- 
October figures indicate a further decline in food prices. 


All of the other items that go to make up the cost of living rose slightly ber 
tween August and September, including apparel and house furnishings, which 
registered the first upward movement in over a year. 


Primary market prices, after rising in July and August, declined in September 
1952, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The all commodities index 
for September was lll.7 percent of the 1947-49 average, (0.4 percent lower 
than in August), mainly because of substantially lower prices for many farm 
products. Processed foods prices were unchanged on the average and the in- 
dex for all commodities other than farm products and foods increased 0.1 per- 
cent. 





Analysis of September wholesale price data shows that commodities account- 
ing for about 22 percent of the total weights in the Wholesale Price Index were 
at 1951-52 peaks, while 22 percent had dropped 10 percent or more from peaks. 
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Insured Unemployment 


Reaches New Low in October 


new low for insured unemployment 

during the postwar period was estab- 

lished in October according to prelim- 
inary claims data for the 4 weeks ending 
October 25. Weeks of unemployment 
claimed, after dropping sharply between 
August and September, showed a further 
decline of 11.4 percent in the average week- 
ly volume to 626,200 during October--the 
lowest level since August 1945. However, 
initial claims (representing new unem- 
ployment) rose seasonally between Sep- 
tember and October with the weekly aver- 
age increasing 14.6 percent to 144,600. 
Weekly data for September and October 
are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 

Week ended claims unemployment 
September 6 123,600 750,600 
15 127,400 752,900 
20 121,900 697,300 
rey 127,400 657,100 
October 4 136,700 633,200 
ue 147,100 622,300 
18 140,200 617,500 
25 151,200 634,600 

Weekly averages 

' September 126,200 707,100 
October 144,600 626,200 


October’s increase in initial claims 
conformed to the general pattern in pre- 
vious years. Primary factors contribu- 
ting to the rise included (1) the seasonal 
slackening in such industries as food proc- 


essing, apparel, textile, shoe, and service 
and trade in resort areas, (2) the availa- 
bility of a new quarter’s wage credits for 
benefit purposes in most States, (3) un- 
seasonal curtailments in logging and saw- 
milling operations in some areas due to 
fire hazards, and (4) temporary layoffs in 
the automotive industry for model changes. 


In each of the weeks during the 6-week 
period ending October 25, the volume of 
weeks of unemployment claimed remained 
below the level for any week since August 
1945. The recent low level of weeks 
claimed resulted chiefly from the contin- 
uing call back of workers and accelerated 
hiring subsequent to the settlement of the 
steel dispute, and the high level of activity 
of the economy, generally. 


During the week ended October ll, 1952, 
insured unemployment represented 1.8 per- 
cent of the covered workers employed dur- 
ing an average month in the 12-month pe- 
riod ending March 31, 1952. This marked 
the second consecutive month recording 
a new postwar low in the insured unem- 
ployment percentages (for the week which 
included the 8th of the month). In Septem- 
ber the previous low of 2.0 percent was 
reached, while the insured unemployment 
percentage was 2.6 during the week ended 
October 13, 1951. It should be noted that 
these percentages do not always reflect 
the full extent of unemployment among 
workers previously employed in covered 
industries because the data exclude unem- 
ployed persons who have exhausted their 
benefit rights and are no longer filing 
claims. 
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Although 37 States experi 
ductions, and only five States 


enced re- 
showed in- 


creases, in their unemployment percent- 
ages from September to October, most of 
the changes were small, Variations be- 
tween the two periods ranged from one- 
tenth to three-tenths of a percentage point 
in 31 States while seven additional States 
recorded no change. The largest declines 


occurred in Vermont (3.5 to 2 


.3) following 


the settlement of the granite industry labor 
dispute which has existed for the past sev- 
eral months, and in Iowa (1.8 to 0.9) where 
workers in steel-using industries were 


recalled as materials became 


available. 


Of the five States showing a rise in 
insured unemployment percentages, the 
largest increases were in Oregon (2.0 to 
2.9) and Washington (2.3 to 2.6) where fire 
hazards caused shutdowns in logging and 
sawmilling activities. A total of 17 States 
had percentages above that for the Nation 
as a whole, with the highest in Rhode Is- 
land (4.1), New Hampshire (3.9), Florida 
(3.4), Kentucky (3.4), and Tennessee (3.2). 
On the other hand, the insured unemploy- 
ment percentages were less than 1.0 in 17 
States--13 States west of the Mississippi, 
plus Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Ohio, and Virginia. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Divisiun of Reports and Analysis 


Selected Local Shortage Occupationsi(Continued from page 38) 
No. of Clearance 


Noe of Clearance 
Openings 
Occupation 10/73/51 10/1/52 


SKILLED=con't 


Brick and Stone Masons 


and Tile Setters 367 
Carpenters Lena 
Cement and Concrete 

Finishers 6 
Painters, Construction 

and Maintenance 289 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters 

and Steam Fitters 448 


Linemen and Servicemen 
(Telegraph, Telephone 
and Power) 304 


| Cranemen, Derrickmen, 273 
Hoistmen and Shovelmen 


Millwrights 214 
Mechanics and Repairmen 

Airplane 634 
Mechanics and Repairmen 

Motor Vehicle 638 
Mechanics and Repairmen 

NeOeCe dg AEs 
Tool Sharpeners and 

Dressers 147 
Foremen, Manufacturing ane 
Other 1,491 
SEMISKT LLED toy Shs 
Occup. in Manuf. of 

Knit Goods 63 
Occup. in Manuf. of 

Textiles n.e.c. 38 
Occup. in Fabr. of Tex- 

tile Products n.e.c. 506 
Lumbermen, Raftsmen and 

Wood Choppers 2/ 8,913 
General Woodworking 

Occupations, nee@.Ce 30 
Occup. In Production of 

Rubber Goods 21 
Filers, Grinders, Buffers 

and Polishers (metal) 59 
Machine Shop and Related 

Occup. n.eé.c. 41, O71 


Structural and Ornamen- 
tal Metal Workers 97 
Occupe in Mech. Treat. of 
Metals (Rolling Stamp- 
ing Forging & Pressing 
etc.) n.e€.c. 91 


133 
585 


55 
83 
pag 


133 


alls 
1,061 


78 


230 


Occupation 


Openings 


10/3/51 10/1/52 


SEMISKILLED-con't 
Occupe in Fabr. of Metal 


Products, n.é@.c. 68 66 
Inter-industry Metalwork- 
ing Occupations, n.e.c. 34 165 


Occupe in Manuf. of Misc. 
Electrical Equipment, 


NeCleCe Lie 221 
Occup. in Building Air- 
craft, nee.C. 438 968 
Painters except Construc- 
tion and Maintenance ae T2 
Chauffeurs and Drivers, 
Bus, Taxi, Truck and 
Tractor 219 148 
Teamsters 90 65 
Attendants, Filling Stations 
and Parking Lots 88 120 
Firemen, other than Process 
Firemen 81 54 
Mechanics and Repairmen 10 165 
Motor Vehicles 
Chainmen, Rogmen and Ax- 
men, Surveying 48 204 
Other 1,189 622 
UNSKILLED 1/93 63417 
n.e.ce Occupation not elsewhere classi- 
fied. 
Ly, Individual occupational fields 
= (3-digit Diction of Occupa- 
tional Titles code groups) with 
a total of 50 or more openings 
on the State inventories are 
shown separately for the Profes- 
sional and Managerial, Skilled, 
Semiskilled, and Clerical and 
Sales Groups. 
ay Generally, about 75 percent of 


the clearance openings in this 
category are continuously filled 
by Canadian workers. The re- 
mainder represent currently un- 
filled openings. However, under 
existing arrangements, employers 
are legally obliged to make job 
openings filled by Canadian labor 
available to any qualified Ameri- 
can workers seeking such employ- 
mente 


AT 





Subject Employers, Wage Reports, and 
Audits of Employer Records 


April-June 1952 


Employers, subject to State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, totaled 1,520,200 as 
of June 30, 1952. This represented the 
largest number of subject employers at 
the close of any calendar quarter since 
the beginning of the unemployment insur- 
ance program. It represented increases 
of approximately 28,3500 and 62,000 respec- 
tively over the numbers 1] and 2 years 
earlier. 


While the net changes from quarter to 
quarter in the number of subject employers 
are usually relatively small, substantial 
numbers are added to and removed from the 
rolls each quarter. For example, subject 
employers declined 3,200 in the first 
quarter and rose 4,600 in the second 
quarter. Developments which may contri- 
bute to changes in the number of subject 
employers include (1) the opening and 
closing of businesses; (2) changes in the 
coverage provisions of State laws; and 
(3) shifts in the number of employees or 
Size of payroll which affect employer 
status because of the minimum size-of-firm 
coverage provisions of the law. 


During the second quarter of 1952, 
State employment security agencies made 
more than 133,700 status determinations-- 
nearly the same number as in the preceding 
Quarter--resulting in the liability of 
approximately 69,500 employers and the 
termination of liability of nearly 64,200 
other employers. The latter group in- 
cludes employers who ceased business with- 
in a State as well as employers who were 
no longer subject to the law because 
coverage had been legally terminated. Of 
the 69,500 employers determined to be sub- 
ject to their respective wumemployment in- 
surance laws, 935 percent were notified of 
their liability within 12 months of the 
date on which they first fulfilled the 
statutory conditions of liability. 
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Nearly 31.9 million employee wage 
items were received by State employment 
security agencies during April-Jiume 1952-- 


about 891,800 more than in the preceding 
Quarter, but approximately 2 million be- 
low the number in the second quarter of 
1951. Hach of these items represent a 
statement of wages for which, as a result 
of regular processing, a separate wage 
record is.kept by employee name or number. 
The net rise over the preceding quarter in 
the number of wage items received resulted 
primarily from sharp increases in four 
large States--Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Texas, and Massachusetts--which more than 
offset very substantial decreases in such 
States as Washington, Missouri, and New 
Jersey. The drop of 500,000 in Washing- 
ton=-the largest reductions in the Nation- 
followed an upswing of nearly 900,000 
during the first calendar quarter which 
resulted from the inclusion of wage items 
from selected employers who submit annual 
wage reports. The over-all decline from 
@& year ago in the number of wage items 
received was attributable to changes in 
the Ohio law, effective January 1, 1952. 
Subject employers in this State were no 
longer required to submit regular wage 
reports on all employees, but rather to 
report wage and separation information on 
a request basis when a worker filed a 
claim for unemployment insurance. If the 
data for Ohio are excluded from the 
national totals for April-June 1951, wage 
items received during the second quarter 
this year show an over-all increase of 

19a 5200. 


Separation wage reports received 
during the April-June 1952 quarter totaled 
519,000 in contrast to 856,800 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. However, despite this 
decline, the number in the second quarter 
this year was approximately twice the 
number in the April-June quarter a year 
agoe About half of the drop for the 





Nation as a whole between the first 2 
quarters of 1952 occurred in New York 
where the number of separation wage re- 
ports fell from 410,700 in January-March 
1952 to 243,400 in the current quarter. 
Among the 15 States which received such 
reports during the April-June quarter, 
only four States--Maine, Rhode Isiand, 
New Jersey, and Idaho--reported an in- 
crease over the number in the preceding 5- 
month period. Of the separation wage 
reports received by State employment 
security agencies during 4pril-dune, 
nearly 491,500 or 94.7 percent were on a 

. request basis while the remainder were 
automatically received. Only three 
States--Idaho, Kansas, and New Jersey-- 
used automatic wage and separation re- 
porting exclusively. 


Altogether, 36,700 audits of subject 
employers' books and records, covering 
215,200 calendar quarters, were made 
during the second quarter of 1952, for the 


purpose of determining the amount of tax- 
able wages paid or payable by the em- 
ployer, the amount of contributions due, 
and where applicable, the interest and 
penalties required under the unemployment 
insurance law. This compares with a total 
of 29,800 such audits (covering 168,000 
calendar quarters) during the January- 
March period. Of the 36,700 audits made 
during April-June, 13,600 (37 percent) 
represented complete audits, while the 
remainder were test audits. 


As of June 30, approximately 43,100 
subject employers--as compared with 
36,300 at the end of March--had not sub- 
mitted contribution reports due for one 
or more previous quarters and were con- 
sidered delinquent. The number delinquent 
at the end of the second quarter repre- 
sented about 2.8 percent of the 1,514,900 
employers who were subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance laws on March 31, 1952. 





SUPPLY OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS CONTINUES TIGHT 


(Continued from page 34) 


production of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts in 1952 probably will be 2 to 3 percent 
larger than last year. Food production 
indicated for 1952 is up more than 3 per- 
cent from 1951, but a substantial part of 
the gain is due to a much larger wheat 
crop, some of which is expected to go into 


reserve stocks. If food grains are excluded 


the indicated increase for the remaining 
food items is approximately equal to pop- 
ulation increase, around 1 to 2 percent a- 
bove 1951. 


Farm production goals in 1953 are ex- 
pected to call for a continued high output 
of farm products. Goals for wheat were 


reduced because of a near-record 1952 crop 


and a generally improved supply situation. 
But with low feed grain reserves and con-+ 
tinued expansion in livestock production, 
feed grain production will again receive 
primary emphasis. Supplies of food and 


farm products in 1953 may continue near 
record levels if growing conditions are 
not unfavorable. Production and market- 
ings of livestock and livestock products 
are expected to increase further in 1953 
with a large part of the gain in cattle. 
Supplies of most truck crops, other vege- 
tables and fruits also may be larger if 
growing conditions are average. 


Output of Labor Greatest in History 


The rapid progress of mechanization 
of farms has resulted in increased pro- 
ductivity per worker. One farm hand with 
modern farm equipment produces as much 
as 2 or 3 farm laborers in grandfather’s 
day. The farm output in 1952 is 141 per- 
cent of 1935-1939; while output per man- 
hour is 170 percent. Projecting this trend 
into 1953, it appears that the increase in 
production can be accomplished with ap- 
proximately the same labor supply. 
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Unemployment Insurance Financial Developments 
Through June 30, 1952 


faxes collected under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws totaled $1,432 million 
during the 12 month period ended June 30, 
1952. In addition, $167 million was earn- 
ed in interest on investments of the Un- 
employment Trust Fund and credited to the 
State accounts. These amounts were far in 
excess of the $992 million expended in the 
payment of benefits during the same period. 
The aggregate of the State unemployment 
reserve balances, consequently, increased 
to a record total of $7,936 million by the 
end of the period. Following is a compar- 
ison of the financial experience of this 
period with that of a year agos 


(Amounts in thousands) 


12-month period ending: 


June 30, June 30, change 
iten 1951 1952 
Tax collections ... . $1,364,590 $1,431,998 fo Peel) 
Interest eeu. lemeameme ns 149,469 166,614 # 11.5 
Benefits paid ..... 872,697 991,822 #£ 13.7 
Reserve, end of period. 7,329,269 75935 606 x 8.3 
Taxable wages (est.). . 90,398,000 92,576 ,000 #5 pleh 
Ratio to taxable wages: 
Collectionsy uel ene 1.5% 1.5% -- 
Henefitse tc see e ses 1.0% 1.1% -- 
Reserves .....- 8.1% 8.6% — 
Tax collections increase. Nationally, 


incoming revenue was about 5 percent great- 
er during fiscal year 195e than during the 
previous year. There were, however, wide 
variations in experience among the States. 
Qne=-third of the State agencies experienc- 
ed declines in tax collections ranging 
from 0.2 percent in Idaho to 55 percent 

in Iowa while increases ranged from 0.2 
percent in Rhode Island to })1 percent in 
Connecticut. Most of the significant 
changes in the volume of collections were 
due to revisions in tax schedules and 
other amendments to the experience rat- 
ing provisions of State unemployment in- 
surance laws. The sharp decline in Iowa, 
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for example, was caused by recent amend- 
ments which reduced the reserve ratio re- 
quirements for obtaining specified rates 
and which eliminated the 4.6 percent rate 
from its schedules. Under the amended 
law, therefore, the mximum possible rate 
which may be assigned to employers is 2.7 
percent in that State. In other States, 
collection trends reflected the shifting 
from one tax schedule to another because 
of the status of the reserve fund. For 
example, the large increase in Connecticut 
was due to the shift to a less favorable 
tax schedule; the State law provides for 
five different schedules -- the partic- 
ular one used depends upon the ratio of 
the fund to an aggregate jZ-year taxable 
pay roll. 


The volume of tax collections during 
the fiscal year or even during the first 
helf of calendar 1952, for that matter, 
do not fully reflect amendments to the 
financing provisions which became effec= 
tive on January 1, 1952. This is because 
taxes assessed against pay rolls for a 
given quarter are not collectible until 
the succeeding quarter. Thus, collections 
in New York during the fiscal year showed 
very little change from the previous year, 
whereas amendments to the law which became 
effective on January 1, 1952 are expected 
to bring about a substantial reduction in 
contribution rates for the rate year as a 
wholéee* 


The amount of incoming revenue is de- 
termined not only by the level of contri- 
bution rates but by the volume of aggre- 
gate taxable wages for it is against such 


* For a fuller discussion of experience 
rating amendments and their effect upon 
tax rates, see Review of Experience Rat- 


img, the Labor Market and Employment 


i Security, July 1952, beg. Page 28. 





wages that the rates are assessed. In all 
States only the first $3,000 in wages or 
salary paid to each worker during a calen- 
dar year is subject to the tax. Wages 
paid to workers in excess of this amount 


during the year are not taxable and, 
therefore, have no effect on tax collec- 
tions. Taxable wages during the final 
quarters of the year, consequently, are 
significantly lower than during the 
earlier quarters: 


(in billions) 
1 G50 mapa LOL oes 


January-March $22.1 $27.0 
April-June 22.5 26. 
July-September 20.8 21.5 
October=December 16.1 1503 





It is for this reason that movements 
in the quarterly volume of tax collections 
have no economic significance. Analyses 
of these data, consequently, are based 
on data for a complete 12 month period; 
in this instance, for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 40, 1952. 


Aggregate taxable wages inoreased 
slightly (2.4 percent) from fiscal 1951 
to 1952. Increases took place in all but 
a few States as covered employment and 
weekly earnings continued to rise. Thus, 
higher wage aggregates were partly respon- 
sible for greater collections in some ju- 
risdictions and offset, to some extent, 
the declining tax rates in others. 


Benefit expenditures increase. Higher 
weekly benefit amounts and rising compens- 
able unemployment both contributed to an 
increase in aggregate benefit expenditures 
during the fiscal year 1952. Benefit out- 
lays for the year as a whole totaled $992 


million, an increase of about 1) percent over 


the previous year. The rise, however, did 
not take place until the second half of the 
year. Actually, expenditures during July- 
December 1951 were 7 percent lower than 
during the comparable period of 1950 while 
the $58) million disbursed during January- 
June 1952 was 45 percent greater than the 
amount for January-June 1951. Depressed 


conditions in the textile industry con- 
tinued to be the dominant factor respon- 
sible for the higher level of unemploy- 


ment in many of the New England States 


and other textile centers. Other areas 

of the Nation attributed the rising bene- 
fit load to such factors as inventory shut- 
downs, materials shortages and secondary 
effects of the steel dispute, 


Increased base period earnings as 
well as recent amendments to the bene- 
fit provisions of State unemployment in- 
surance laws were reflected in a general 
upward trend in the average weekly bene=- 
fit amount for total unemployment; 


Calendar 

quarter 1950 1951 1952 
Jan=-March $21.02 $20.76 $22.37 
Apr-June 20.6, 20.67 22.5 
July-Sept 20.47 21.15 oe 
Oct-Dec 20.77 21.86 == 





The rise in benefit costs was wide-= 
spread with more than two-thirds of the 
States reporting increases from fiscal 
1951 to 1952. The largest of these odcur- 
red in Alaska (72.5 percent), Indiana 
(106.4, percent), Michigan (128.8 percent), 
North Carolina (88.5 percent), Rhode 
Island (79-5 percent) and Wisconsin (76.8 
percent). In some instances the rate of 
expenditures during 1952 remained relative- 
ly low in comparison with other States 
despite the rise from 1951. In Wisconsin, 
for example, expenditures for fiscal 1952 
represented but 0.5 percent of taxable 
wages as compared with the national aver= 
age of 1.1 percent. In Rhode Island and 
Alaska, on the other hand, benefit costs 
were equivalent to 3.) and 2.2 percent, 
respectively. 


Benefit costs may also be compared 
with tax collections. In evaluating the 
benefit-collections ratios, however, it 
is necessary to examine the level of tax 
rates as well as the rate of expenditures 
since either or both may explain variations 
in the ratio among States. In Minnesota, 
for example, 98 cents was paid out in bene- 
fits for each dollar collected in taxes 
during the le@-month period ended June 30, 
1952. In Iowa, the comparable ratio was 
93 cents. At first glance it might appear 
that these large ratios were due to heavy 
unemployment and large benefit outlays. 
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Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment 


(Data corrected 











Amount of benefits 4/ 
paid for each $1 


Amounts as of June 30, 1952 collected 























Month (in thousands) 
and year 
Region and State benefits As of June 50, 1952 
first 
payable 
Cumulative Funds Since 12 months 
contributions Cumulative available benefits ended 
and benefits for first June 50, 

interest 1/ paid 2/ benefits 3/ payable 1952 


TOtBL. ccccrccccccceccccce eoreccccee 6/ $17,749,675 $9,814,069 6/ $7,935,606 wh $0.64 $0.69 








Region I: 
Connecticut. scscesccees Jan, 1938 369,774 175,407 194, 367 255 234 
MALNCsceccccevcccvcoce oecedcece 100, 859 61, 266 39,592 68 285 
Massachusetts.e.s.sees nance song 702,584 548,599 153,985 88 62 
New Hampshire..csocece eecedsoce 64,252 43,333 20,919 279 1,95 
Rhode Island..ccccscee coeedWeece 6/ 169,758 148,930 6/ 20,827 AEX) 1.31 
Vermont... sceccecssevve Anode ade 31,922 16,136 > 9153786 259 83 
Region II: 
New Jerseyececoveccece Jan. 1939 6/ 973,819 516,359 6/ 457,460 263 19 
New York. cccccccovcces Jan. 1938 3,095,742 1,993,466 1,102, 276 sta 66 
Region III: 
Delaware. .cccccccccccs Jan. 1939 29,149 12,926 16,223 259 254 
Pennsylvaniasscccoceee Jan. 1938 i 1,594,694 815 , 167 579,527 268 1,41 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... anne adic 79,528 27,185 52,343 243 At) 
Maryland...ccccscesces 00 edeeee 273,594 149,979 123,615 62 264 
North Carolina..ce.eoe eo ced0ccce 281,611 109,172 172,439 245 1,04 
Virginia....reccsccsce cece dOeoee 164,125 73,086 91,039 252 264 
West Virginia....e.eee oecedOeece 190,148 98,508 91,641 60 72 
Region V: 
Allabamanceccevesisesiece sasteWO'sieisie 178,448 109, 434 69,014 «70 SOT, 
Florida, .cccccccsccvecs Jan. 1939 151,460 70,275 81,186 299 75 
Georgia....coccccccres eccedccce 198,219 75,968 122,252 247 61 
MissiSSippi...see.cesee Apr. 1938 79,207 36,407 42,800 252 1.07 
South Carolina........ July 1938 110, 433 50,242 60,192 205 60 
TEMNESSOC. ee. eee eeeece Jan. 1958 237,716 134,777 102,938 264 1.04 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. ccccccascce Jan. 1959 217,849 81,531 136, 318 246 66 
Michigan..ccccocccvess July 1958 967,038 604, 646 362, 592 Hie 81 
ORLO. cccccccccccccccce Jan. 1939 991,620 399, 367 592,253 ook 246 
Region VII: 
T11inois....seccceeeee July 1939 1,125,266 641, 397 483, 869 074 Ah? 
Indiana..ccccsccscscce Apr. 1938 394, 898 174,665 220, 235 253 erie 
WISCONSIN, .ccceccsccce July 1956 338,022 96,614 241, 408 7/ .36 261 
Region VIII: ie 
Minnesota.ccesccscevece Jan. 1938 235,518 109, 226 126,292 204 298 
Montana. ..cccccccecvce July 1959 58,762 22,309 36,453 47 e41 
North Dakota....seesee Jan. 1959 18,434 8,355 10,079 056 84 
South Dakota.......-2- AOS? ade 16,940 5,076 11,864 259 244 
Region IX: 
Towa. occccccccccccccce July 1938 151,186 45,394 105,792 256 293 
KanSaS.eccccccccsseces Jan. 1939 119,069 47,046 72,0283 049 200 
MAiSSOUTL.c ccc ccc cesece cee eWeece 370,861 153,930 216,951 252 262 
Nebraska. ...csscccccee eee edeeee 58,065 18, 825 59,242 042 256 
Region X: 
ATkanSaSs..cceerecccove Welea 10 sielere 83,229 42,376 40,852 -60 269 
Louisiana... ccccscesee Jan. 1938 227,672 118,458 109, 214 259 266 
Oklahoma. sseceseccesee Dec, 1938 115,289 64,697 50,592 270 259 
TEXAS... ccccccccoresce Jan, 1938 364,712 107, 337 257,375 255 235 
Region XI: 
Colorado...scccsccccce Jan. 1939 88,287 23,988 64,298 254 220 
New Mexi cOscsecessecce Dec. 1938 41,502 10, 968 30, 334 ool 250 
Utahec..cccccccccccces Jan. 1938 65,957 32,935 33,021 2o7 283 
Wyoming..---ccccccsees Jan. 1939 22,962 8,494 14, 465 246 259 
Region XII: 
Avi Zonaser cer ceiseesissie Jan, 1938 57,151 19,632 37,519 239 -28 
Caldformlacces sce eciccis Dee see ele 6/ 2,016,301 1, 516,045 6/ 700,256 275 257 
Hawaliccccrcsccccvsece Jan. 1939 i 37,126 13,807 23,320 47 -80 
Nevada.....cecccccccee wees dOsciee 26,502 12,592 13,910 206 255 
Region XIII: i 
Alaska,..cccccccccvcce coe eWeeee 22,617 14,576 8,041 2735 1.47 
Tdaho...cccccccccveces Sept. 1938 52,159 20,694 31, 468 246 209 
OFEgZoOn. ccoccccccecccce Jan, 1938 188,783 113,642 75,142 68 1,11 
Washington.e.ccecesers Jan. 1939 399,055 218, 826 180, 229 262 275 





1/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; interest earned by State accounts in memployment trust 

~ fund and reported by Treasury; and contributions from employees. Also includes the excess of contributions on wages 
earned by railroad workers through June 30, 1939, over the amounts transferred to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account, and refund of $41 million by Federal Government to 15 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for 
1936 under title IX of the Social Security Act. ‘ 

2/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 50, 1939; excludes 

~ enefits paid under Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen program in effect July 1, 1947-June 50, 1950, 

4/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account, and in State 

~ unemployment trust fund account in U. S. Treasury. 

4/ Excludes benefits paid under Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen program. 

o/ Taxable wages as used here means wages of $5,000 or less. For some States for years in which taxable wages were not 

~ ddentical with wages of $5,000 or less, an estimate was used, 


insurance, by State, June 50, 1952 


19527 


to September 2, 





as percent of 
taxable wages 5/ 


Funds available 


Ratio of benefits 4/ to taxable wages 5/ 


Region and State 


Calendar year 


12-month 


period 





1958 


ended 


June 50, 
1952 
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Total 
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,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 


7/ Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since January 1, 1938. 


8/ Based on 23 States paying benefits January 1, 1938. 
9/ Based on 49 States paying benefits January 1, 1959. 


10/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


6/ Excludes$200,000 in California, $50 





Actually, however, expenditures in both 
States were relatively low; 0.8 percent 
of taxable wages in Minnesota, 0.); percent 


in Iowa. Average contribution rates were 
comparably low. The Iowa average tax rate 
of 0.) percent was the lowest among all 
States. The benefit-collection ratios, 
consequently, were relatively high. 


In other cases, however, high‘ratios 
did reflect a high level of expenditures. 
The most significant ratios are noted for 
Rhode Island = $1.31 and Alaska - $1.1)7. 
In each of these jurisdictions, all em- 
ployers paid the full standard tax rate 
of 2.7 percent during the entire year. 
Despite this fact, however, incoming 
revenue was insufficient to finance cur= 
rent benefit obligations and it was necess- 
ary to draw upon the reserve to defray 
part of the benefit cost. Six other States 
experienced ratios in excess of $1.00. 
In these instances, it was not necessary 
to draw upon reserve funds since the def= 
icit between current revenue and expendi- 
tures was made up by the interest realiz- 
ed from investments of the unemployment 
trust fund. 


Reserve Funds Reach New High 


Despite the rise in benefit costs, 
tax collections were substantially in 
excess of benefit expenditures on a nation- 
al basis and the aggregate of the 51 State 
reserve funds reached a record high of 
$7,936 million by the end of June, 1952. 
This amount represented 8.6 percent of tax- 
able wages. The comparable percentages 
for individual States varied widely, rang- 
ing from 3.) percent in Rhode Island to 
14-3 percent in Montana. Fifteen addi- 
tional States had ratios in excess of 10 
percent while in Massachusetts the reserve 
represented but 1.2 percent and in Alaska 
5.1 percent. 


These ratios are of limited use in 
comparing the size of State reserves with 
one another since they fail to take account 
of the wide differences among the States 
with respect to both their industrial 
characteristics and the benefit provis- 
ions of their unemployment insurance laws. 


Since these differences are reflected 
in the benefit cost experience of the 
States, a more valid comparison of State 
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reserves may be made by taking this experi- 
ence into consideration. This is done by 

dividing the reserve percentages as of June 
30, 1952 by the average cost rates for the 
six year period 196-1951 (calendar years). 


The average cost rate over a period of 
years is preferable to the rate for any 
one year because it will reflect benefit 
experience under changing economic condi- 
tions. the period 1946-1951 is particu- 
larly suited for this purpose since peak 
employment conditions as well as rising 
unemployment and recovery were experienc- 
ed. The resulting quotient (reserve per- 
centage divided by average cost rate) rep= 
resents the number of years that the re- 
serve could finance the payment of bene=- 
fits at the post-war average cost rate 
without considering any incoming revenue. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the 
wide differences in reserves when measur- 
ed in this way. Nationally, the reserve 
of 8.6 percent could finance benefits for 
slightly over six years at the 1.) percent 
post-war average cost rate. In Colorado, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and New Mexico reserves 
are large enough to finance benefits for 
more than 20 years at this rate even if 


-no taxes were collected during that period. 


Reserves in Texas, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and the District of Columbia were 
large enough to finance such benefits from 
15 to 20 years. Twenty-one States in all 
had reserves big enough to last ten years 
or more. 


At the other extreme, we find a num 
ber of States whose reserves are relative- 
ly small in this respect. Rhode Island, 
with its reserve of but 3.) percent, had 
benefit costs averaging 3-1 percent of 
taxable wages during 19),6-1951. The re- 
serve, consequently, represents only 
slightly over one year of average bene= 
fit experience. In Massachusetts, the 
reserve fund is equivalent to about two 
years of benefits while California, New 
Hampshire and Alaska have only slightly 
greater reserves in this respect. 


In this chart we see that generally 
speaking the largest reserves are found 
in those States with the lowest benefit 
costs while the smallest reserves are not-= 
ed in those States with relatively heavy 
benefit experience. 
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Intensive analysis of cost experience 
in individual States shows that economic 
characteristics have a much greater effect 
on benefit costs than do the variations in 
benefit formulae among the States. The 
consistently high benefit costs in Rhode 
Island, for example, are primarily due 
to the heavy volume of unemployment gen- 
erated by the peculiar characteristics 
of the Rhode Island economy. Employment 
in Rhode Island is heavily concentrated 
within a small number of highly seasonal 
and relatively unstable industries. One 
of the leading industries is textiles, 
which has experienced sharp declines in 
employment during the post-war period. 
Even during the past year, when new em- 
ployment peaks were reached on a nation-= 
al level, unemployment and benefit costs 
were relatively high in Rhode Island, 
Benefit costs, in fact, exceeded incoming 
revenue despite the fact that all employ- 
ers paid the full standard tax rate of 
2.7 percent during the entire year. The 
Rhode Island reserve, consequently, con- 
tinues to remain in the least favorable 
position among the States. 


Although these measures take account 
of economic and legislative differences 
among States as reflected in their cost 
experience, they must also be used with 
caution. Such factors as population move- 
ments, growth of new industries, chang= 
ing characteristics of the labor force, 
changes in seasonal patterns and amend= 
ments to the State unemployment insure 
ance laws may so alter the cost of the 
program in a given State as to make past 
experience a poor measure of future costs. 
There is, in fact, no one indicator which 
ean be used as the sole measure of reserve 
fund adequacy. 
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State agencies study benefit financing. 
A more valid approach to the problems of 
evaluating reserve fund adequacy and sound 
financial planning involves the determina= 
tion of the long range costs of the program 
in a given State after careful considera- 
tion of the various cost determinants. 
Since the cost of unemployment insurance 
is dependent upon statutory benefit pro= 
visions as well as the level of economic 
activity, it is necessary to estimate 
the cost on the basis of alternative bene- 
fit provisions as well as for various 
types of economic patterns. Ones the 
range of costs under the various alter- 
natives has been estimated, it is pos- 
sible to formulate financial policy and 
determine the revenue requirements of the 
program. The tax structure may then be 
adjusted to provide the amount of revenue 
necessary for defraying benefit obligations 
and maintaining the reserve. 


Studies of long-range benefit finance 
ing of this type have been initiated by 
some 3, State agencies. Of this number, 

16 have been published* while the remainder 
aro in various stages of progress. Some 
States have undertaken the adjustment of 
tax schedules in accordance with the re- 
sults of the study. One State -=- Arizona-- 
has already enacted such an adjustment ine 
to law while a few others are currently 
engaged in this phase of the work. 


* Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia. 





Labor Market Status of Veterans Continues 


to Be Highly Favorable 


The very favorable labor market situ- 
ation for male veterans of World War II 
showed relatively little change between 
August and September. While some shifts 
occurred in the number of veterans who 
were employed, wmemployed, or outside the 
job market, the changes for the most part 
were small. According to estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census 1/, the number 
of employed male WWII veterans rose by 
66,000 in September to approximately 
13,954,000, representing, with the ex- 
ception of June 1952, an all-time high. 
An estimated 13,204,000 of these veterans 
were engaged in nonagricultural activi- 
ties--the largest number in any month thus 
far--reflecting an increase of 52,000 
over the number in August and a gain of 
approximately 420,000 over the level in 
September a year ago. Employment of vet- 
erans on farms, at 750,000, was up 14,000 
over the number last month; however, as 
compared with September a year ago, 
96,000 fewer veterans were working on 
farms. 


The rise in employment among WWII vet- 
erans in September was accompanied by a 
further reduction in the number of such 
veterans who were unemployed. According 
to Census estimates, this number declined 
5-5 percent between August and September 
to approximately 274,000 in the latter 
month. Despite this decline, the number 
of unemployed veterans this September was 
56,000 greater than the number in Septem- 
ber 1951. In the age group 20-44, 1.9 
percent of all male WWII veterans in the 
civilian labor force in September 1952 


We Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 

it subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 


were unemployed as compared with 1.6 per- 
cent of all male nonveterans. 


An estimated 398,000 veterans were not 
in the labor force in the current month-- 
a decrease of 36,000 from the volume in 
August. Moreover, as compared with a year 
ago, the number of veterans outside the 
job market was down by about one-fourth. 
Approximately 78,000 of the veterans not 
in the labor force this September (10,000 
more than the number in the previous 
month) were attending school full time. 

As compared with the same month last year, 
the number of WWII veterans attending 
school full time was down nearly three- 
fifths. 


Veterans Undergoing 
Education and Training 


Approximately 590,600 veterans were 
attending school at the end of September 
under the provisions of the GI Bill (P.L. 
346), according to preliminary data from 
the Veterans Administration. While this 
was only 10,800 less than the number in 
August, it represented a reduction of 
more than one-half from the volume in 
September 1951. All of the decrease be- 
tween August and September occurred among 
veterans attending schools other than 
colleges or universities. Of the 390,600 
veterans in school under the GI Bill, 
337,500 (11,200 fewer than last month) 
were attending schools other than colleges 
or universities, while 53,200 (400 more 
than in August) were enrolled at insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


In addition to those obtaining school 
training under the GI Bill, approximately 
8,500 disabled veterans (1,000 more than 
the number in August) were attending 
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school under the provisions of the Re- 
habilitation Program (P.L. 16). Although 
this was the first increase since 
November, the number of disabled veterans 
receiving such training was down more 

than two-fifths from the volume in Septem- 
ber a year ago. 


It should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance 
include veterans in the job mrket as well 
as those not in the civilian labor force, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of veterans attending 
school include only that portion of the 
veteran school population which is not in 
the job market. 


Approximately 51,800 veterans of WWII 
were receiving on-the-job training in 
September under the GI Bill--a reduction 
of 3,400 from last month. The number of 
disabled veterans training on the job 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram also declined between August and 
September, decreasing 5.5 percent to 
about 7,200. As compared with September 
a year ago, these totals reflected reduc- 
tions of 53 percent and 47 percent, 
respectively. 


New Registrations of Veterans 
Continue to Decline 


The number of veterans coming into 
public employment offices to file new 
applications for work showed a further de- 
oline in September, edging downward 3.7 


percent to 109,200. This total was 15.6 
percent above the number in September a 
year agoe As in the preceding month, 
veterans accounted for more than one- 
third of all new job applications filed 
by men. Contrary to the movement shown 
for new applications of all veterans, 
work registrations of disabled veterans 
rose 6.1 percent between August and 
September to 8,550 in the latter month-- 
the largest volume since March. This in- 
crease was largely due to the intensified 
effort of local office staffs to register 
handicapped veterans in connection with 
the implementation of the NEPH Week pro- 
gram in October. Disabled veterans in 
September continued to accowmt for about 
two-fifths of all new registrations of 
handicapped men. 
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Job Counseling Interviews With Veterans 





Continue Increase 


Both total and initial counseling 
interviews with veterans requiring 
assistance in making a vocational choice 
or adjustment increased for the fourth 
consecutive month in September. Total 
coumseling interviews rose 6.7 percent to 
25,200, while initial or first-time inter- 
views increased 8.1 percent to 14,900. 
These represented the largest monthly 
volumes since January 1951. Veterans ao- 
counted for about two-fifths of all ini- 
tial interviews with men--approximately 
the same proportion as in August. Initial 
interviews with disabled veterans also 
increased in September, rising 10.2 per- 
cent to 4,900, the largest volume since 
January and one-eighth more than the num- 
ber in September a year ago. As in pre- 
ceding months, such veterans this Septem- 
ber accounted for more than two-fifths of 
all initial counseling interviews with 
handicapped men. 


Veterans' Nonfarm Placements 
Up Sharply 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of 
veterans showed further significant in- 
creases in September with referrals moving 
upward 11.2 percent to 252,900 and place- 
ments rising 12.4 percent to 150,100. 

Both of these activities were also up from 
the volumes in September a year ago-=-by 12 
percent and 10 percent, respectively. 


Placement gains over last month and 
September a year ago were experienced by 
veterans in all major nonagricultural 
industry groups except government. Place- 
ments of veterans in construction showed 
the largest relative increase in Septem- 
ber, rising 15.6 percent to 24,300. This, 
with the exception of April, was the 
largest volume thus far this year. In 

the public utilities group, veterans! 
placements in September amouted to nearly 
15,000--14.8 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding month--while those in trade, at 
52,500, reflected a 14.4-percent rise over 
the volume in August. Manufacturing 
showed a 13.7-percent increase in veter- 
ens' placements between August and Septem- 
ber, reaching 50,100 in the latter month-- 
the largest volume since October 1950. 

The smallest relative increase in Septem- 
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ber occurred in the service category--up 
9.5 percent to approximately 21,000. 
Placements of veterans in government, at 
5,700, reflected a reduction of approxi- 
mately one-fifth from the number in August. 


The percentage distribution of nonfarm 
placements of veterans among the major 
industry groups were as follows in August 
and September: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group September August 
Constructions sececsecs 16.2 Ls PY 6 
Manufacturingesccecces 5504 53.0 
Transportation, com- 

munication and 

public- utilities... 10.9 9.8 
Wholesale and 

Fetal) Grade ss. sce s 21.6 2162 
SGIvVi O66. ca a eateiete es elrne 14.0 14.35 
Governmente eecceceooes 205 305 


Disabled veterans experienced a some- 
what larger relative increase in nonagri- 
cultural referrals and placements between 
August and September than did all veterans. 
Referrals rose 14.7 percent to 18,600, 
while placements increased 16.8 percent to 
11,000. These were the largest monthly 
volumes since last October. Moreover, as 
compared with a year ago, referrals of 
disabled veterans were up by about 9 per-= 
cent while placements of such veterans re- 
flected an increase of nearly 11 percent. 
Disabled veterans accounted for one-half 
of all nonfarm placements of handicapped 
men in September--about the same propor- 
tion as in August 1952 and September 1951. 


The number of disabled veterans' 
active applications on file with local 
employment offices showed a further de- 
crease in September, moving downward 3.7 
percent to 31,700 at the end of the month. 
This was slightly above the number on file 
at the end of September a year ago, when 
& postwar low was reached. 


Effective October 15, 1952, persons who had served in the active 
service in the Armed forces at any time during the period beginning 
with July 27, 1950, shall be entitled to the rights and privileges 
incorporated in the provisions of the Veterans' Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952, provided that they were discharged from active 
service under conditions other than dishonorable, and provided further 
that they served in such active service for 90 days or more or were 
released from active duty by reason of an actual service-incurred 


injury or disability. 


The Act includes among its provisions (1) edu- 


cational and vocational assistance to such veterans, (2) home, farm, 
and business-loan benefits under the same favorable conditions as 
provided for World War II veterans, and (3) unemployment compensation 
benefits and job counseling and employment placement services through 
the facilities of the State employment security agencies and their 


local public employment offices. 


These articlés in future issues will include data on employment 
service and unemployment insurance activities for veterans coming 
under the jurisdiction of this Act, as well as data on the educa- 
tional and vocational aspects of the new program. 
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Employment Security Activities 


Local office traffic declined substantially in September 
as the number of claimants for unemployment insurance con- 
tinued to drop significantly. The sharp reduction in claim. 
ants was attributable to (1) accelerated hiring activity in 
industries which were attempting to regain production lost 
as a result of the steel strike in the first part of the 
Summer and the consequent shortages of steel in July and 
much of August, and (2) the expanded demand for workers in 
a number of seasonal industries. New job applications 
showed little change in September as a sharp rise in women 
registrants for work was almost entirely offset by a de- 
cline in male applicants. This rise reflected in part the 
very substantial influx of women into the labor market in 
September. Total joo placements increased significantly 
over August, with gains occurring in both the farm and non 
farm segments of the economy. Cotton picking activities 
were primarily responsible for the rise in farm placements, 
while the gain in nonfarm placements was distributed among 
all major industry groups except government. 





Summary of Employment Security Operations 


September 1952 





Activity 





Visits to local office.. 
New applications ..eccceecs 
Counseling interviews... 
Placements--total. ecceece 
Nonfarmeescceccrcesscees 
Initial claims a/......- 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
CLAIMS ececccccceccccce 
Weekly average bene- 
LAICLALLSSe eeccevcceces 
Benefits paidecccccccces 


Percentage Number or amount 
URES change from 

or Aug. Sept. Jan.e-Sept. Jan. -Septe 

amount 1952 1951 1952 1951 
1,989,000, — 17.6 - 5.7 89,122 ,600 84,230,800 
535,600,- 7 1.1 = el 5,603,500 5,629,200 
96,600 +11.2 + 4.4 988, 700 1,015,600 
2,627,800 + 51.4 + 19.9 177,589,600 11,543,400 
557,900. + 1159 7+ 6.0 4,885,500 5,017,400 
561,600 = 21.5 = 22.1 8,717,400 7,867,500 
$,158,700 - 32.5 - 11.0 44,668, 700 38,203, 700 
630,800 - 55.6 - 16.8 972 ,000 812,100 
$62,093,900 - 34.9 + .1 $830,441,000 §$633,292,500 


a/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly 
instances of new unemployment. 
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Local Office Traffic Down 


Sharply; New Applications 
Show Little Change 


As a result of the sharp 
reduction in the number 
of claimants for unemploy 
ment insurance, local 
office traffic declined 
very substantially be- 
tween August and Septem- 
ber--down more than 1.6 
million (17.6 percent) to 
7.7 million in the latter 
monthe This factor--the decline in the 
number of claimants--was also primarily 
responsible for last month's drop in local 
office traffic. Since July, when visits 
to local offices reached a total of near- 
ly 11.1 million, the volume has fallen by 
approximately 3.4 million (more than 30 
percent). The 7.7 million visits to local 
offices in September represented the 
smallest volume for any month since De- 
cember 1948, and reflected a decline of 
oe? percent from the number a year ago. 





New applications for work showed a 
very minor rise in September--up 1.1 per- 
cent to 535,600--as a substantial increase 
in the number of job registrations by 
women more than offset a decline in the 
volume of new applications filed by men. 
Altogether, women accounted for 238,200 
new job applications, 12.3 percent more 
than in the preceding month=--a rise which 
reflected the very substantial influx of 
women into the labor market in September 
as job opportunities for female workers 
expanded seasonally. The decline in new 
applications of men was moderate--down 
6.4 percent to 297,500. 


New applications of handicapped per- 
sons moved upward 10.4 percent in Septem- 
ber to 25,500, due largely to increased 
emphasis on application-taking activities 
With such job seekers in preparation for 
the observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week in October. 
Job registrations of handicapped men 
totaled 20,700--8.2 percent more than the 
number in August--while those of handi- 
capped women showed an increase of ap-= 
proximately one-fifth to 4,800, the larg- 
est volume thus far this year. 
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Unemployment in- 
surance Claims 
Continue Signifi- 
cant Decline 


OL 
(Wye 
ne 
Reflecting the 
Ir high level of ac- 

tivity in most 

segments of the 

economy, claims 
for State unemployment insurance showed 
marked declines between August and Septem- 
ber. After dropping by more than one- 
half from July to August, initial claims 
experienced a further sharp reduction in 
September, decreasing 21.5 percent 
(154,000) to 561,600--the smallest monthly 
volume for the past 2 years and 22 per- 
cent less than in September a year ago. 
Following a sizable decline in August, 
the number of weeks of unemployment 
claimed dropped 32.5 percent (1,521,000) 
to $,158,700 in September--a new low for 
the month during the postwar period and 
ll percent less than in September 1951. 
During the last week of the month, the 
volume of weeks claimed reached the low- 
est level for any week since August 1945. 





Primarily responsible for the sharp 
reductions in claims volumes during 
September were the developments which fol- 
lowed the settlement of the steel dis- 
pute--the speedy recovery to peak produc- 
tion in steel, the continuing recall of 
workers in industries affected by the 
steel shutdown, and accelerated and brisk 
hiring in major industrial areas as manu- 
facturers attempted to regain lost pro- 
duction. Other factors contributing to 
the declines included (1) peak seasonal 
demands for workers in such industries as 
fruit and vegetable harvesting, food 
processing, and lumbering and logging in 
some areas, (2) greater strength in the 
textile and apparel industries, (3) ter- 
mination of vacation shutdowns which 
affected some wrkers who were ineligible 
for vacation pay, and (4) job opportuni- 
ties created by the withdrawal of students 
from the labor market. 


Michigan experienced the sharpest drop 
in weeks of unemployment claimed between 
August and September--down more than one- 





half million (76 percent). 
last week of September fewer than 30,000 
weeks of unemployment were claimed in 
Michigan in contrast to nearly 175,000 


During the 


during the week ended August 16. Alto- 
gether, 44 States and Alaska, reported 
fewer weeks of unemployment claimed in 
September than in the preceding month. 
Other major declines occurred in New York 
(134,000), Pennsylvania (130,700), 
Illinois (101,900), Ohio (86,800), and 
Indiana (81,800). 


Beneficiaries and 
Sai ata ert acted end nisl 
Benefits Also 


Down Markedly 


The same factors 
causing the sharp 
declines in 
claims for unem 
ployment insur- 
ance were also 
chiefly responsible for marked decreases 
in the number of beneficiaries and the 
amount of benefits between August and 
September. In the latter month the number 
of claimants receiving unemployment in- 
surance averaged 630,800 weekly--down 
35.6 percent (359,100) from August and 
16.8 percent (127,000) less than in 
September a year ago. The decline from 
August was widespread with all States 
except Iowa and Washington participating. 
dowever, the major reductions occurred in 
large industrial States which had felt 
the greatest impact of the effects of the 
steel dispute--Michigan (84,500), 


Pennsylvania (40,800), New York (36,500), 
Indiana (24,600), New Jersey (21,100), 
Tllinois (18,700), and Ohio (15,500). 
Michigan, the automotive State, experi- 
enced the sharpest drop (74 percent) in 
the average weekly number of beneficiaries, 
followed by Indiana (64 percent), Wis- 
consin (52 percent), Delaware (51 percent), 
and Colorado (50 percent). Instead of 

the usual seasonal decline, virtually no 
change occurred in Washington due to un- 
employment resulting from shutdowns in 
logging and sawmill operations because of 
fire hazards. In Iowe, layoffs in late 
August and early September due to material 
shortages in steel-using industries were 
responsible for a rise--up nearly two- 





thirds (2,400)--in the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries. 


Accompanying the decline in the number 
of beneficiaries was a significant reduc- 
tion in the amount of benefits paid--from 
$95.4 million during August to $62.1 mil- 
lion during September, or a drop of 54.9 
percent. A total of 45 States and Alaska 
showed a decrease from August, with 
Michigan again experiencing the outstand- 
ing drop--nearly $10 million. Seven other 
States--Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin--reported declines ranging from 
approximately one to four million dollars. 
The amount of benefits paid rose 89 per- 
cent ($286,700) in Iowa and 7.5 percent 
($71,700) in Washington, and edged up 
slightly in New Hampshire, Nevada, and 
Hawaiie Compared to September a year 
ago, the total amount of benefits paid in 
the Nation remained virtually unchanged 
this month despite the substantial de- 
cline in the average weekly number of 
beneficiaries. Two factors shared almost 
equally in maintaining the same volume of 
benefits this September as a year ago-- 
the longer work-month and the increase 
in the average weekly payment. 


The average weekly benefit payment for 
total unemployment after rising to an all- 
time peak of $24.06 in August, declined 
to $23.19 in September, but was still 
above that in any month prior to August. 
In September 1951, the average weekly pay- 
ment for total unemployment amounted to 
$21.43. As was the case with a number of 
other recent developments, the effects of 
the steel dispute were reflected in some- 
what higher weekly payments during each 
of the past 3 months. Generally, the 
average wages of workers in industries 
most affected by the steel dispute, such 
as automotive, fabricated metal products, 
and bituminous coal mining, are higher 
than the wages of the average worker, thus 
increasing the amount of the benefit pay- 
ment. In 28 States, the average weekly 
payment for total unemployment was less 
in September than in August with the 
major declines (ranging from $1.05 to 
$2.21) in Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Ohio. 
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Insured Unemployment 
Decreases Signifioantly 


In September the average weekly in- 
sured unemployment under State programs 
totaled 687,100, representing declines of 
51 percent and 20 percent, respectively, 
from the preceding month and from 
September 1951. Reductions in State in- 
sured unemployment were recorded in 45 
States during the month--all States ex- 
cept New Hampshire, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. In these four States, slight 
increases (ranging from less than 100 to 
600) occurred in the average woekly in- 
sured unemployment. On the other hand, 
26 of the 45 States experiencing declines 
reported decreases ranging from 25 per- 
cent to 72 percent. Numerically, the 
largest reductions were in Michigan 
(77,500), Pennsylvania (32,500), New York 


(29,100), Illinois (25,900), Ohio (15,500), 


and Indiana (15,200), and resulted pri- 
marily from callbacks and increased hir- 
ing following the settlement of the steel 
dispute. 


Compared with September a year ago, 
the average weekly insured unemployment 
under State programs showed decreases in 
$1 States this month. The major declines 
occurred in New York (70,800), Michigan 
(14,900), Massachusetts (13,600), North 
Carolina (11,400), New Jersey (11,100), 
and Rhode Island (10,600). These reduc- 
tions in insured unemployment were due 
chiefly to improvements during the past 
several months in the apparel, textile, 
and jewelry industries, and to the in- 
creased availability of essential mater- 
ials. Of the 18 States showing arise in 
the average weekly insured unemployment 
this month as compared to a year ago, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, West Virginia, and 
Washington experienced the largest in- 
creases, ranging from 3,200 to 3,600. 
Unemployment in steel-using industries 
(Iowa) agricultural machinery, (Wisconsin), 
bituminous coal mining, (West Virginia), 
and logging and sawmill operations, 
(Washington), caused the higher level of 
insured unemployment this September than 
@& year earlier. 
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Total Placements 
Rise Significantly 


Total referrals 
and job placements 
moved upward very 
sharply in Septem- 
ber, reflecting 
significant sea- 
sonal gains in 
farm activity as well as suostantial in- 
creases in the volumes of nonfarm refer- 
rals and placements. While total refer- 
als and placements rise seasonally be- 
tween August and September each year, the 
relative increases this year were much 
Sharper than usual--referrals rising 45.1 
percent to 3,014,800 and placements in- 
creasing by more than one-half to 
2,527,800. As compared with a year ago, 
total job referrals this September were 
up by 18.7 percent while total placements 
were one-fifth greater in volume. 


PLACEMENTS 





Farm Placements 
Continue Seasonal 
Gein 





Cotton picking 

activity, partic- 
W ularly in the 

Southeastern and 

South Central 

States, was pri- 
marily responsible for the sharp over-all 
rise in farm referrals and placements in 
September--up approximately 73 percent to 
1,915,800 and 1,869,900, respectively. 
Moreover, as compared with a year ago, 
farm referrals and placements this 
September reflected gains of more than 
one-fourth, and represented the largest 
monthly volumes since the employment 
service resumed full responsibility for 
the farm placement program at the be-~ 
ginning of 1948. 





Altogether, 22 States reported farm 
placement gains of 100 or more between 
August and September. The largest in- 
creases in volume occurred in Mississippi 
(401,800), Arkansas (238,300); Tennessee 
(173,700), Louisiana (91,900), Missouri 
(54,100), Texas (44,600), and California 





(29,500). 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Arizona--the 
gains ranged from about 9,000 to nearly 


In three additional States-- 


20,000. Expanded placement activity with 
cotton farms accounted for most of the 
increases in these States, with the ex- 
ception of California where a gain in 
activity on vegetable farms was the major 
factor responsible for the rise. 


Despite the over-all gain in farm 
placements, 24 States and Puerto Rico 
experienced declines of more than 100 
each. The heaviest decreases_occurred in 
Maine (65,600), Washington (44,000), 
Indiana (35,800), Colorado (35,800), 
Oregon (28,400), Michigan (27,600), Wis- 
consin (20,300), and Pennsylven ia 
(11,800). Reduced placement activity 
with vegetable farms was a major factor 
responsible for the decreases in all of 
these States except Indiana which attri- 
buted most of its reduction to slackened 
activity with grain farms. 


Marked changes occurred in the volumes 
of placements made among major crop activ- 
ities between August and September. Re- 
flecting the accelerated demand for work- 
ers on cotton farms as harvest operations 
reached a seasonal peak in a number of 
States, placements in this category rose 
from 352,200 in August to 1,416,100 in 
September. On the other hand, placements 
on vegetable farms, which had shown a 
sharp increase in the preceding month, 
fell nearly 155,300 in September to 
258,200. The virtual completion of grain 
harvesting operations in most sections of 
the country was reflected in a very sharp 
drop in placements on grain farms--from 
57,000 in August to 5,600 in September. 
At the same time, placements in fruit and 
tree-nut crop activities declined from 
121,200 to 88,200. Other significant 
placement reductions between August and 
September (though involving smaller nun- 
bers of workers) were those which occurred 
on tobacco, and general farms. Flace- 
ments on tobacco farms fell from 32,900 
to 11,700, while those on general farms 
dropped from 79,600 to 635,400. 


As indicated below, the relative dis- 
tribution of placements among selected 


crop activities varied significantly be- 
tween August and September: 


Percent of total 


Major activity September August 
COttome cocccceccceces 76 35 
Vogetablececcecccece 14 38 
Fruit and tree-nut.. 5 aka 
ONO lereteheletelelsisleleie co 3 7 
Others eeccccccccsecce 2 any 


Nonfarm Placements 


Reach New Postwar 
igh 





Nonfarm referrals 
and placements 
rose sharply be- 
tween August and 
September as a re- 
sult of favorable 
seasonal developments and the continued 
expansion of activity in many industries 
following the settlement of the steel dis- 
pute. Substantial placement gains oc- 
curred in manufacturing, trade, service, 
construction and public utilities. How- 
ever, placements in government showed 4 
moderate decline for the third successive 
month. Altogether, local offices made 
1,099,000 referrals and 657,900 placements 
of nonfarm workers in September. This 
placement total exceeded the volume in any 
previous month since the end of World War 
II hostilities in August 1945. 





Men and women experienced almost equal 
relative increases in nonfarm placements 
this September. Placements of men were 


up 11.5 percent to 400,500, while the 
257,400 placements of women represented an 
increase of 12.4 percent over the August 
volume. Handicapped job applicants ex- 
perienced a much sharper relative gain in 
nonfarm placements than did all appli- 
cants--up nearly one-fifth to 25,400--re- 
flecting gains among both men and women. 
Placements of handicapped men rose 20.3 
percent to 22,100 while those of handi- 
capped women were up 16.3 percent to 
3,400. The sharp upswing in placements 
of handicapped workers reflected both the 
favorable labor market situation and the 
effects of the approaching NEPH Week 
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NONAGRICULTURAL PLACEMENTS 
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As compared to the volume in 
September last year, placements of handi- 
capped job seekers this month were up by 
12.7 percent. 


campaign. 


All Major Industry Groups Except 
Government Show Placement Increases 


In September, all major industry 
groups except government experienced gains 
in nonfarm placements. Moreover, this 
month's nonfarm placement volumes re- 
flected increases over a year ago in each 
of the major industry groups except con- 
struction and government. -As was the case 
last month, manufacturing showed the 
largest numerical gain in placements--up 
21,800 (10.7 percent) to 225,300. This 
rise reflected placement increases of more 
than one-fourth in such manufacturing 
groups as transportation equipment, elec- 
trical machinery, printing and publishing, 
and increases of more than 20 percent in 
the food processing, fabricated metal 
products, and petroleum products indus- 
tries. 


Plecements in the public utilities 
group, which rose approximately 18 per- 


cent in August, showed a further gain of 
15.2 percent in September to 36,000. 

This represented the largest relative gain 
among the major industry groups, and was 
attributable in part to a sharp increase 
in placement activity with interstate 
railroads. Both the trade and service 
groups experienced a placement increase of 
approximately 15.5 percent, to reach 
totals of 128,500 and 173,600, respec- 
tively. The seasonal rise of placements 
in the service group interrupted a down- 
ward movement which began in June, and 
reflected gains in both private households 
and service establishments. Placements 

in construction, at 68,000 in September, 
represented an increase of 12.1 percent 
over last month's volume. The reduction 
of placements in government--down 6.7 per- 
cent to 12,300--continued the decline 
which began in July. 


The percentage distribution of non- 
farm placements among the major industry 
groups varied as follows between August 
and the current month: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group September August 
Construction. .cecvsees 10.3 10.3 
Manufacturinge.ccccce 54.5 34.26 


Transportation, com- 

munication and 

public utilities... 565 50d 
Wholesale and 


retail trade@eccceece 19.5 19.2 
Service--total ecccecece 26.4 26.0 
DomesStice eecccece 16.8 16.7 
Government. sccccccves 1.9 20k 


Unskilled Workers Show Further 
Sharp Placement Gains in September 


Of the major occupational groups, the 
unskilled category showed the largest 
numerical and relative gain in nonfarm 
placements between August and September-- 
up 15.7 percent to 299,500. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this increase oc- 
curred in the manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries. Flacements in the 
clerical and sales category also continued 
to rise, moving upward 11.6 percent to 
68,200. This rise was attributable in 
large measure to the seasonal expansion 
in trade activities. 


Service occupations showed a place- 
nent gain for the first time since May, 
With an increase of 11.2 percent to 
168,100. Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
also experienced nonfarm placement gains 
in September, but the increases were 
relatively small. Placements in the semi- 
skilled category, at 81,500, were up 5-8 
percent, while those in skilled occupa- 
tions, which totaled 33,400 this month, 
reflected a rise of 2.1 percent. fFro- 
fessional and managerial workers consti- 
tuted the only major group to experisnce 
a decline in placements in September. 
However, this decrease was very minor-- 
down less than 1 percent to 7,500. 


Despite the above shifts in volume, 
the percentage distribution of nonfarm 
placements among the major occupational 
groups varied relatively little between 
August and September: 
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Fercent of total 


Occupational group September August 
Professional and 

manager ials.ccocec. sal hog 
Clerical and sales... 10.4 10.4 
SOrviCOscccscevcesccac 2565 2567 
Skillodsscucencaceoes Sel 506 
Semieskillede.ccccccce 12.4 13.1 
Unskilled and other.. 45.5 44.0 


Counseling Inter- 
views Up Substan- 


tially 


Counseling activ- 
ity increased 
substantially be- 
tween August and 
September as a 
result of several 
factors including (1) reactivation of the 
school counseling program in a number of 
States with the begiming of the school 
year, (2) the sharp increase in wanen job 
applicants in September and local office 
efforts to provide counseling services to 
those women requiring assistance in making 
a vocational choice or adjustment, and 

(3) increased emphasis on the counseling 
of handicapped persons in preparation for 
the observance of NEPH Week in early 
October. Local office staffs held a total 


Q Es 


LM 





of 96,600 counseling interviews during 

the month--11.2 percent more than in 
August and 4.4 percent above the number 
in September last year. Approximately 
56,600 of these counseling interviews 
were initial or first-time interviews with 
applicants--15.6 percent above the number 
last month, but only slightly above the 
volume @ year ago. 


Women experienced much sharper rela- 
tive increases in both total and initial 
counseling interviews than men. Total 
counseling interviews with women showed 
an increase of 16.5 percent to 34,000, 
while initial interviews with female ap- 
plicants rose 21.2 percent to 21,200. Qn 
the other hand, men experienced a gain of 
8.5 percent in total, and 12.5 percent 
in initial, counseling interviews to 
62,600 and 35,400, respectively. Initial 
counseling interviews with handicapped 
applicants showed a sharp rise for the 
first time since January, moving upward 
15.6 percent during September to 14,600. 
This was the largest monthly volume since 
January and reflected a rise of 3.9 per- 
cent over the number in September a year 
agoe Disabled veterans accounted for 
4,900 such interviews, 10.2 percent more 
than last month, while handicapped male 
nonveterans experienced an increase of 
18.2 percent to 6,800. 


(Tables on Employment Security Activities follow) 
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Region and State 


Total, 53 States........6 657,903 68,009 


Region I; 
Connecticut...cecccccce 
MAIN. scovccccccccccces 
Massachusetts....e.eeee 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island... 
Vermonteeeseoe 





Region ITI; 
New Jerseyocccecccccoce 





Virgin Islands......... 


Region III: 
Delaware... ccccccccccce 
Pennsylvania......ssee0 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 
Maryland. ..ccscccsesces 
North Carolina.......e 
Virginia. cccsccccccsce 
West Virginia.......... 


Region V: 
Alabama. cccesseccccccce 
Florida, .ccccccccccccce 
GeOrgiaseccccceccccccce 
Mississippi..........0- 





Region VI: 
Kentuckyeesccccccccccce 
Michigan, 
Ohidsesescece 





Region VII: 
TLlinoisecccccccccccnes 
Indianas.sccccscccseces 
Wisconsin. .....ccccccce 


Region VIII: 
Minnesota.ccccccccccces 
Montanaseseseoee 
North Dakota...-ceveees 
South Dakotacs.cccsseces 






Region IX; 
ToWascceccsccccccccccces 
Kansase.e. 
Missouri oe 
Nebraska.,ccvcccccccccoe 





Region X: 
Arkansas,...... seeee 
Louisiana, 
OkLahoma..cecccccccceee 
TEXAS sc cccccccccccccccs 





eee 


Region ZI: 
COLOTEdOsccacccccccccce 
New Mexico... 
Utah....eeee 
Wyoming...... 





Region XII: 
ATIZONAs co cc ce cccscces 





Nevadaesessecsccccceces 


Region XIII: 
Alaska. 
Idaho... 
OPE ZONes cevecccccccocce 
Washington....-.cecsese 


Pee eerereesos 





we esceeeeseee 


1/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, 


not elsewhere classified. 


10,300 
3,430 
21,515 
2,302 
2,768 
1,430 


14,195 


3,885 
6,948 
21,086 
9,423 
2,566 


13,057 
14,556 
12,655 
8,940 
9,280 
14,757 


3,867 
18,529 
36,131 


21,255 
15,292 
15,241 


15,902 
4,082 
3,114 
2,120 


9,267 
9,863 
16,578 
6,505 


15,501 

9,265 
15,865 
56,224 


9,659 
5,597 
6,683 
1,686 


6,234 
44,407 
997 
3,056 


1,140 
5,007 
9,019 
10,567 





Construction 


386 
2,412 
342 
431 


275 
527 
782 
627 


/Data corrected to October 22, 19527 


Industry division 


Manufacturing 


| ens | 128,506 173,572 110, 410 62,473 25,449 257,372 











Wholesale 
and retail 





4,553 1,673 2,802 
1,676 619 427 
7,958 3,739 7,991 
1,279 242 290 
1,363 221 983 
530 173 374 
5,591 1,449 5,824 
32, 021 9,524 33,098 
767 128 184 

40 5 40 
1,295 200 314 
10,458 3,123 6, 436 
152 1,193 1,624 
3,057 1,041 1,497 
9,364 3,110 4,199 
2,588 1,784 3,317 
754 617 543 
5,515 2,101 2,957 
2,067 3,975 5,435 
3,270 2,793 3,650 
3,00L 1,868 2,536 
3,647 1,286 2,296 
4,161 2,880 4,344 
1,456 691 705 
9,031 3,560 2,756 
14,259 8,055 7,802 
11,052 3,801 3,638 
8,951 2,276 2,406 
10,515 1,560 1,596 
5,957 3,341 2,085 
480 812 669 
236 724 708 
143 590 456 
2,377 2,596 2,158 
1,849 2,813 2,356 
5,368 3,413 5,027 
1,786 1,987 704 
3,278 2,409 3,510 
1,710 2,521 2,606 
1,932 4,986 4,770 
10,365 14,889 16, 703 
2,721 2,590 1,940 
393 1,057 1,292 
1,915 1,383 522 
87 420 377 
974 1,422 2,091 
15,383 9,679 9,417 
126 ais 206 
176 692 1,029 

80 188 252 
1,104 1,550 797 
3,257 2,150 1,931 
3,477 2,892 1,904 





Nonagricultural placements by State, September 1952 


Handicapped 


780 
169 
382 
127 
127 

21 








5,107 
1,431 
10,515 
850 
1,790 
476 











Short-time 


and real estate; government; and establishments 
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Selected local office employment security activities, by State, September 1952 


(Bata corrected to October 22, 19527 




















Visits to local 
offices 






Weeks of loyment a N 
betes GS eye MOIS ow Counseling interviews Placements 


by continued claims applications 2/ 
Total Percentage Total Percentage 


Region and State All claimants 
Percentage Women Percentage Number 
change e 
PER Number si Number chance Number change 
Aug. 1952 Aug. 1952 


from 3/ from 


Initial claims received 1/ 






Percentage 
change 
from 

Aug. 1952 













Aug. 1952 Aug. 1952 










Region I: 
Connecticut.ece. 93,681 
Mainesesecceces 50,170 
Massachusetts... 341,720 
New Hampshire.. 40,470 
Rhode Island... 87,687 
Vermont. serecee 20,009 


Region II: 
New Jersey..eo 283,497 
New York...ee+e | 1,038,428 
Puerto Ricoses. 38,500 
Virgin Islands, 1,154 


Region III: 
Delaware..ecece 8,758 
Pennsylvania... 611, 805 








Region IV: 
Dist. of Colese 35,409 
Maryland....e.. 77,467 
North Carolina. 196,968 
Virginiascccrce 92,619 
West Virginia... 70,598 
Region V: 
Alabama.ecesece 177,390 
196,013 
Georgiaccercece 130,064 
Mississippi.... 82,661 
South Carolina. 89,697 
TennesseCeeeeee 193,061 
Region VI: 
Kentucky....eee 97,8356 


Michigan...e.ce 280,590 
OhLO.seseceeece 387,920 














Region VII: 
TLIUnois.sssee0 332,319 
Indiana... 126, 266 
WISCONSIN. sees 87,625 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota....-+ 101,979 
Montana..sseres $2,524 
North Dakota... 25,965 
South Dakota... 13,232 
Region IX: 
TOWasseeeccsece 80,288 
KansaSeeeeeeees $1,251 
Missouri... 108,103 
Nebraska, ecesece 27,985 
Region X: 
Arkansas.ccseee 153,697 
Louisiana....e 89,476 
Oklahoma. ..esee 89,491 
TEXBSccccessoce 331, 552 
Region XI: 
Colorado...+e+e 59,165 
41,177 
54,343 
Wyoming...+evee 15,709 
Region XIT: 
ATL ZONA, coeeece 62,190 
California. eees 682,557 Z 
Hawadiccescores 


Nevada, ..eeeeee 


Region XIII: 
Alaskaseccscoes 
Tdaho...ee- 
Oregon..ceceers 
Washington..... 





1/ Excludes transitional claims, Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States. 

2/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some 
types of applicants for whom written applications are not taken, 

3/ Not computed if State volume for either period represented was under 50, 
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Selected local office activities by State - Veterans 1/, September 1952 


New applications 2/ 


/Data corrected to October 22, 19527 


Counseling interviews 















Nonagricultural placements 




















































Region and State Percentage paasary 
change Handi- Percentage Percent 
Total fron 3/ De capped Percentage Percent Percent Bes eae 5/ Ge ipa 
August I952 nem change from 3/ | of all Total of all August 1952 men 





August 1952— nen 


men 
big por | we | ey 







Total, 53 States....soe 





Region I: 






































































































Connecticut. scessesee 41.1 298 
MAINE sc oceeovcccsecces 35.6 81 
Massachusetts....e.e 49.6 nbyae 
New Hampshire,....... 60.1 63 
Rhode Island......... 28,0 17 
Vermonteec-cosesccscce 1329 10 
Region II: 
New Jerseyecscccccecs 40.2 109 
New Yorkecsccccccccce 39.1 869 
Puerto Ricde..csccece 24,5 Lg: 
Virgin Islands....... lo} fe) 
Region III: 
Delawaresesscccceccces 12 
Pennsylvania.....seoe 244 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 34 
Maryland. .csccccccese 51 
North Carolina....... 235 
Wirgind as csceeeces cre 90 
West Virginia........ 39 
Region V: 
Alabama..cscocscecoee 86 
Floridasscccccccecess 552 
Georgla....seee eee 142 
Mississippi.....cccee 92 
South Carolina,s.ce.s ni 
TENNESSEE so erecscccess 627 
Region VI: 
Kentuckyecccccccccces 68 
Michigan 438 
Ohide..cocveccccccece 847 
Region VII: 
T1Linoiserce.ccvccces 423 
Indiana... 400 
WISCONSIN. ...ccceeses 321 
Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccseccercece 387 
Montanaseccsesesseses 34 
North Dakotas....eeee 50 
South Dakota...cesees 26 
Region IX: 
Towdeccccccccccccsces 206 
KaNSSSeccccccccsccces 72 
Missouri..csccccoccce 255 
Nebraskas.ssssesseeese 70 
Region X: 
Arkansas.....cccsecce 582 
Eoulsianas.scccccecss 151 
Oklahoma. scoseccscees 273 
1K) Et OOO OCOROSOODUGL 744 
Region XI: 
Coloraddseccccccccecs 187 
New Mexlcocceccccscce 70 
De 
8 
Region XII: 
ee eee 160 
California,..sseseeee 974 
Hawalicscccvccvcccece 5 
Nevadascevecsocsccoes 50 
Region XIII: 
Alaskacescceccccseece 9 
Tdahosevesceccesscese 63 
251 


OTE ZONe ceecececseccce 


Washingtonesesesceses 






1/ Includes veterans of all wars, 
2/ The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some types 


of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 
3/ Not conputed if State volume for either period represented was under 50, 
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Benefit payments by State, September 1952 


(Data corrected to October 22, 19527 


























































Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Total unemployment 
Region and State All types Average Percentage Percentage 
of unemn- feersee weekly change from Amount 2/ change from 
ployment 1/ Neaten aeniy number August 1952 August 1952 
payment 
Region I: 
Connecticut.......ccccee 41,430 59, 209 21.38 9,416 -30.5 862,520 26.7 
MAin€.ececececccccccccee 14,608 12,198 17.06 3,520 22.6 233,146 -19.9 
Massachusetts....ce-ccce 167,054 152,318 24,45 37, 967 -22.7 3,888, 874 -20.0 
New Hampshire....cccceee 21,971 18,815 20.79 4,993 -.4 424,140 +32 
Rhodemisllandsecccecesiees 46,818 45,098 22.11 10,640 -20.9 1,019,740 -17.2 
Vermont. ceccccescocccces 8,739 7,841 22.12 1,986 -28.0 185,924 26.8 
Region II: 
New Jersey. ccccccsccccce 129,568 119,186 25.40 29, 447 -41.7 3,172,869 -38.6 
New York. .ccccccccccccccs 425 , 806 386, 398 26.25 96,774 27.4 10,659, 364 -23.0 
Region III: 
Delaware..ecccccccccccee 2,650 2,457 19.69 602 -51.2 50, 358 -54.5 
Pennsylvania. .ccccsccces 325, 861 307 , 040 24.99 74,059 -35,.5 7,968,445 -33,3 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.... 6,492 6, 396 18.11 1,475 -5.8 117,182 -1.5 
Maryland. ...ccccccecoece 50,768 28,072 21.89 6,995 -46.2 644,248 45.6 
North Carolina....cccoscee 79,547 74,405 16.76 18,035 -15.2 1,298,293 =2,9 
Virginia... .cccccrsccccece 25,998 24,748 18.82 5,909 -41.1 479,109 -36.6 
West Virginia.......0c. 48,428 45 , 598 20.93 11,006 -46.8 967,501 45.5 
Region V: 
Alabama..ccocccccccscces 52,604 50, 109 18.26 11,955 25.7 943,180 22.3 
Florida. cecccccecccccees 65,681 63,954 17.04 14,928 -6.0 1,111,553 -.8 
Georgia. .ceceee 57,694 35,616 17,56 8,567 -31.2 644,107 =28.5 
Mississippi.... 22,448 20,082 18.40 5,102 26.2 397,170 25.1 
South Carolina..cc.c.cee 25,917 24,202 18.18 5,890 -19,4 457, 862 -15,° 
TemneSS€€...cccccsccccce 73,250 70, 329 16.90 16,648 12.4 1,225, 350 -8.3 
Region VI: 
Kentucky .ccccceceesccese 57,825 53,962 20.75 15,142 -37.6 1,171,550 -56.€ 
Michigan......ccccccccce 133,162 128, 450 26.95 30, 264 -73.6 3,525,266 -73.9 
OhLOcecccccevccccccveses 104, 828 97, 087 25.27 25,825 -59.5 2,555,668 -39.5 
Region VII: 
TLLinoiS.eccoscccscccsove 195,759 165,101 25.04 44,491 -29.6 4,497,680 26.1 
Indiana... crerccccccoseccs 62,435 56,733 24.41 14,189 -63.5 1,474,501 -65.€ 
WISCONSIN... ccccccccccce 38,615 36,152 26.79 8,776 -51.9 1,010, 353 -51.6 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota.scccccsccccosce 22,7352 21,020 17.81 5,166 32,4 392,634 -30.7 
Montana.c.cccccccccescce 1,490 1,490 18.01 539 28.6 26,978 =23,4 
North Dakota.....ccccece 665 529 21.47 151 -24.5 13, 423 -20.0 
South Carolina.....ccece 755 629 20.15 171 -9.0 14,284 -3.0 
Region IX: 
TLowdcccccccccccesccccccs 26,443 24, 205 24,00 6,010 +65.7 608,154 +89,2 
KANSAaS..ccosccveesseccre 8,700 7,856 22.21 1,977 -47.8 185,792 -49.4 
MiSSOUFLs osescccrversece 35,972 30,722 19.55 8,175 -46.5 651,126 -49.6 
Nebraska.,.eseccecccoece rails) 2,426 20,52 613 -36.3 52,657 -34.0 
Region X: 
ArKansSaSosvcscevecrecred 14,910 13,401 17.25 3,589 -32.9 247 , 623 -28.9 
Louisiana. ccecsccossccccse 38,196 34,568 Riles 8,681 -28.5 776,598 24.6 
Oklahoma. soececcereseses 19,416 18,177 19.00 4,413 -34.1 359, 820 -31.9 
TEXAS. ccccccccvcccceccecs 33, 436 31,915 17.08 7,599 -16.5 560,170 -12.5 
Region XI: 
Colorado....ccsccccccece 2,264 ee lel valeale) 515 -50.5 47,243 -48.5 
New Mexico. .ceccccccccce 3,137 2,961 21.86 713 -31.9 67, 305 =28.6 
Utah. ccscccvcvccccccece 4,089 3,576 23.88 929 28.1 93,202 -26.1 
WYOMING. coverescssvoecce 457 408 24.60 104 44.4 10,752 41.4 
Region XIT: 
ATIZONA. cevesevvecsecsce 5,491 5,220 20.54 1,248 -15.2 111,563 -10.4 
Calif@enia..ccercoscseee 221,966 202,755 22.95 50, 447 -18.6 4,919,553 -14.7 
Hawaii ecersccccecccveves 8,480 7,927 20.88 1,927 -5.3 171,701 +4.0 
Nevada. cccccsccsccccccce 2,278 2,151 24.49 518 2.5 54, 824 43,3 
Region XIII: 
Alaska. secscesccccccccce 3,657 5,596 30.60 831 -21.8 111,822 -14.5 
2,610 2,448 19.95 593 -25.9 51, 356 | -21.8 
OTEZONs esecceccerccvssce 25,956 24, 256 22,00 5,899 -5.9 554, 886 -.6 
Washington. .cecccsercses 43,970 41,863 23.56 9,995 +27 1,024,551 +7.9 





1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 
2/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
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Average weekly insured unemployment YV under State programs, by State,2/ by month, 1951-1952 


/Data corrected to October 22, 19527 


Change from 


September 1951 
1951 1952 to 


oar September 1952 


outs 
ery ol pen fom | om | ie Bick eke 
Total.s..es. 859, 850 853,013 | 939,904 1,101,570 1,234,131 | 1,192,275 | 1,143,946 | 1,075,536 | 1,024,901 | 1,228,498 | 997,606 687,069 172,781 -20.1 




































































Region I: 
Conhizes. «6 14,513 14,009 12,999 12,524 16,199 15,023 13,818 15, 423 13,799 18,075 16, 439 10,049 
Maine..... 7,451 7,449 8,554 9,813 10, 238 9,205 9,772 14,662 5 7,391 5,571 4,972 4,084 
52,676 52,118 $2,056 56, 488 65,338 60,968 58,233 73,340 4 67,490 63,845 50,581 39,120 
8,226 7,995 8,872 7,903 7,613 6,982 7,618 9,602 5 7,679 7,217 5,953 6,014 
21, 826 22,396 17,746 18,399 21,039 18,635 18,582 19,258 s' 17,962 18,875 14,699 11,231 
1,705 1,926 1,872 2,265 2,970 2,305 2,257 2,865 5 3,893 3,063 2,838 2,118 
Region II: 
NeJeoecses 42,901 46,191 41,591 42,848 63,118 54,729 50,380 50,981 & 41,729 51,538 42,833 31, 843 
178,192 183,933 | 196,003 219,346 232,615 209,624 198, 451 200,627 '. 185,164 190,321 | 136,438 107,350 
Region III; 
Delessecee 1,068 1,031 1,054 1,421 1,886 1,702 1,456 1,309 1,533 1,256 670 
Pa. 77,544 74,112 78,595 90,091 120,123 108, 854 106,470 107,876 5 142,122 | 111,082 78,565 
Region IV: 
DeCoreccee 1,417 1,235 1,427 1,765 2,659 3,048 2,820 2,335 5 ; 1,764 1,790 1,655 
6,504 6,687 7,686 10,017 13, 496 11,560 9,540 12,669 15,558 12,697 7,172 
28, 456 24, 206 25,204 24,718 30,171 28, 400 29,272 31,848 5 26,920 20,172 17,078 
8,223 7,408 7,504 7,339 10,553 9,300 8,089 7,102 A 14,502 10,212 6,019 
We Vaceee- 8,470 8, 462 8,987 11,342 16,287 15,746 14, 406 15,696 A 24, 763 18,394 11,865 
Region V: 
Alascececs 12,225 11,627 15,290 13,358 15,622 15,110 14,921 14,982 ; 23,965 20,036 14,175 
Flasseccce 17,078 13,790 10,535 10,157 10,940 9,635 8,411 7,986 16,072 17,660 17,193 
Gaeeescaee 13,837 11,376 12,900 13,877 17,889 15,325 14, 643 14, 623 9 16, 487 14,327 10,635 
6,274 5,245 6,916 8,762 12,021 12,941 pies He) 10,366 9,191 8,560 6,145 
9,559 8,993 9,320 10,010 12,863 12,225 11,224 11,334 10, 821 8,674 6,927 
Tennessee 22,694 21,534 25,992 28,434 34,973 31,444 31,392 26,577 'y 25,189 21,041 19,102 
Region VI: 
KYoecccece 13,458 13,479 14,885 15,467 18,813 19,666 20,132 20,790 5 24,835 19,770 14,790 
Micheceeee 44,493 50, 643 57,479 77,155 89,296 73,731 61,124 44,628 5 111,320 | 107,071 29,602 
Ohidseceee 30,357 32,660 38,045 41,758 49,693 47,789 42,775 36,692 5 57, 400 3+,091 23,631 
Region VII: 
62,078 54,649 55,780 $7,375 73,811 63,305 55, 456 71,310 S 84,324 78,183 52,270 
15,108 13,314 19,115 22,044 25,617 25,797 19,584 19,276 ’ 46,945 27,552 
WiSecessee 5,868 7,519 11,759 15,042 20,877 17,537 15, 483 12,388 b 21,946 15,271 
Region VIII: 
Minn.esece 6,320 5,991 8,106 13,932 24,027 26,653 26,511 23,749 9 9,702 
Monte sssoe 604 643 1,401 3,236 6,068 6,799 5,851 3,392 5 683 
N.Dak...e 139 125 578 1,771 3,122 3,699 3,489 2,033 232 
S.Dakeesee 158 153 335 877 1,764 1,942 1,832 1,066 212 
Region IX: 
Towaoceecs 2,432 2,495 2,623 4,365 8,440 8,941 8,100 6,065 y 4,526 
2,869 2,672 3,155 4,250 6,271 5,461 5,359 3,954 5 3,800 
18,316 22,377 24,985 24,250 28,165 24,301 21,627 19,733 3 21,329 
Nebr....s+ 604 529 808 1,881 4,688 5,140 4,330 2,589 ; 1,187 
Region X: 
ArKeeeseee 4,453 4,890 7,695 10,474 15,133 15,508 14,165 11,349 A 6,923 
Laos 12,099 11,123 11, 452 13,870 19,491 21,474 20,985 18,640 fy 15,149 
Okla, 5,472 5,345 6, 463 7,938 10,675 11,218 10,546 9,341 3 7,759 
TEXeceesee 8,136 7,843 8,773 10, 441 13, 443 15,087 14,950 13,889 a 11,588 
Region X1: 
Coloseecee 715 653 957 1,432 2,613 2,734 2,435 2,008 A 2,099 
NeMeXe.eee 862 746 973 1,575 2,481 2,617 2,653 2,152 > 1,213 
1,206 1,295 1,78 3,180 5,693 5,821 5,556 3,466 5 2,281 


WyO0.-scoee 145 170 319 660 1,370 1,525 1,210 779 311 
Region XIT; 
ATIZ. cece 1,966 1,653 1,977 2,574 3,018 3,242 3,125 2,489 fa 1,939 
Calif.ccce 64,029 60, 458 76,120 106, 442 142,044 148,038 144,214 122,207 5 82,799 
N€Vesecece 432 592 922 1,427 2,092 2,011 1,629 1,189 536 
Region XIII: 
Idaho.eeee 728 853 1,994 4,679 7,320 7,260 5,954 3,515 943 
Oregeceess 6,322 7,636 12,280 21,541 33,156 27,647 21,409 12,334 7,216 
Wash...... 9,590 10, 784 18,108 31,055 46,348 38,418 28,340 19,665 11,907 
1/ Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-week. 7 


2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, March 1951 - March 1952 


fin thousands; corrected to September 30,19527 


Region 1951 1952 Change, March 1951 
eb, to March 1952 


Pop a(S a cd al 


























Region I: 
Connecticut...cecccee 663 673 +345 
MAIKO. cea vadecdees se 168 169 noe 
MassacmusettSocceorse 1,482 1,492 a7, 
New Hampshire..cseeee 129 130 =1'36 
Rhode Island....ccsee 248 248 Ges 
Vermont ecsccccsoescoe 61 63 +106 
Region IL; 
New Jerseyeosescceoce 1,374 1,381 #1.2 
New YorKesescccovccce 4 hh 4,389 =1.0 
Region III: 
Delawaree.cccccccsece 105 106 +328 
Pennsylvania.cce-ceoe 3,162 3,154 =6s 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 225 22k +.9 
Marylands..secccesees 592 593 4307 
North Carolina.se.eoe 696 682 eet 
Virginiaescere ses asc 530 52h +2.8 
West Virginia........ 381 381 =329 
Region V: 
Alabamac.ceccscocccce 430 4,25 +203 
Floridas.cccccccoccee 459 454, 48.9 
Georgiacecsec 565 565 +126 
Mississippi... 190 194, +05 
South Carolina.. 338 334 +701 
TenneSsS@@.oee-seccere 520 523 -6 
Region VI: 
Kentucky.cc.scocceces 1,06 411 +ho2 
Michigansccocccccccos 1,742 1,748 -1,.7 
Ohidsercccccsocccscee 2,304 2,318 +2.0 
Region VII: 
Tl1linois..ccccscccecee 2,423 2,430 +0,0 
Indiana....ccceccerce 981 981 +3 
Wisconsins..cccccesse 775 778 -.6 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota....cececcoe 553 563 te 
Montande..sccccccsore 96 102 +1.0 
North Dakotacecescese 43 46 10) 
South Dakotace.ccorce 49 51 0 
Region IX: 
LowReste ss ties esse evstee 355 361 +.8 
Kansasecssecccecssoce 278 282 +907 
Missourloceceecssssve 810 815 42.7 
Nebraskaecsesssecevce 169 | 173 +306 
Region X: 
Arkansaseccercocceses 236 236 -8 
Lovisiana....-ccssece 473 14,66 +105 
Oklahoma...csseceessee 289 291 +308 
TEXAS. cccccccsseccvcs 1,306 15319 7 1.371 4509 
Region XI: 
Golorado..cecocsceses 213 215 231 4502 
New Mexicos.coccorces 105 105 110 +328 
Utalicessecescee+s cose 128 130 +28 
Wyomingescssesecseece 50 52 +1,.0 
Region XII: 
APAzonBecceccccessccs 119 120 +12.6 
California... 2,678 2,696 +hoh 
Hawali...ee- 92 93 the3 
Nevadaesccocccccceree 37 39 +1829 
Region XIII: 
Alaskaecscecscocesces 21 27 +408 
Idaho... ssececscosens 92 96 303 
OregOnercosseccrovece 312 326 ~3 
Washingtonesssceccece 514 529 4205 


Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fiftheenth of the month. See table 2 of the 
special issue of the Statistical Supplement to the August 1952 Labor Market and Employment Security for difference in coverage provisions of State laws.. 
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Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws y, by State, January-March 1951 - January-March 1952 


1952 Change, January-March 1951 
to January-March 1952 
July- January- 
fee caeec oe aa 
Motel suede ssteicive cele oeleeic es Se, 009, 001. $29,267, 349 $29,443,954 $31,916,992 $30, 035, 667 +$1, 946, 616 +6.9 


/in thousands; corrected to September 50, 19527 










Region and State 






October= 
December 




















































































































































































































































































Region I: 
Connecticutececssscccses 567,972 604, 760 589, 897 660,035 626,010 +58,038 +10.2 
Maine... cccccccccceccces 118, 922 124,217 128,503 155, 456 122,982 +4, 060 +3.4 
Massachusetts..sseccccces 1,118,760 1,162,090 1,130, 429 1,238,977 1,126,249 +7, 489 ul 
New Hampshire.......eee. 89,956 92,694 91,3543 96,003 91,850 +1, 874 42.1 
Rhode Island.....e+scoee 185,178 188,816 171,572 197,489 180, 410 -4,768 ~2.6 
Vermont...ccccccccccscoce 44,697 47,778 47,171 49,870 47,761 +3, 064 +6.9 
Region II: 
New Jersey.....sccccccce 1,209,749 1,261, 706 1,253, 288 1, 356,265 1, 286, 887 +77,138 +6,4 
NEw PY OP Keicisieleisisiclesisicie ets. 4,020,718 4,016,143 4,008,950 4,434,151 4,138,419 +117, 701 42,9 
Region III: 
Delaware....cccccecccsee 101, 236 89,787 91,714 97,136 110, 928 +9,692 +9.6 
Pennsylvania...ccscceese 2,471,929 2,578,524 2,541,112 2,729, 358 2,614,373 +142, 444 +5.8 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.... 174,488 176,717 181, 442 193,441 185, 827 +11, 339 +625 
Maryland. ...csseseceseoe 420, 509 449,222 463,581 495 , 895 462,540 +42,231 +10.0 
North Carolina....ceecce 441,205 443,876 425 , 269 477,661 445,777 44,572 +1.0 
VArginia.scccccveccecccs 358,131 373,972 378,223 415, 487 389, 608 +31,477 +8.8 
West Virginia.......cece 313,594 337,628 323,509 342,281 328,642 +15, 048 +4.8 
Region V: 
Alabama... .cccsescesevee 285, 403 293,944 289,888 314,877 304, 324 +18, 921 +6.6 
FLOrida...ccccccccccccece 309,619 302,623 290,712 332,255 352,772 +43,153 +13.9 
Georgia...ccscccccccsces 360, 485 371, 626 370,217 405 , 416 385,720 425,235 +7.0 
MiSSiSSippievccrccscvees 101,617 114,581 114, 841 123,092 113,151 411,554 +11.4 
South Carolina....esccoe 207,550 220, 787 214,711 236,509 236,297 +28, 767 +13.9 
TENNESSEE. .ceeecccccccee 352,763 368, 287 368,058 394,592 370, 463 +17,700 +5.0 
Region VI: 
Kentucky..ccccsesseccses 287, 856 506, 663 313,027 347,640 329,823 +41, 967 +14.6 
Michigan... ..cccsrcscecee 1,687,626 1,759,144 1,695,097 1,789,774 1,754,198 +46,572 +2.8 
OHLO.c-cccccvccccccscccs 2,036,905 2,154,913 2,139,213 2,344,795 2,187,950 +151,045 +74 
Region VII: 
T11LinoiS..cccccccccccece 2,184,687 2,257, 556 2,236,912 2,472,641 2,518,492 +133, 805 +6.1 
Indiana. ..cccccsecsccccece 842,877 884,690 882, 265 944, 313 903,153 +60, 276 +72 
WISCONSIN. ...ecer-ceecce 648,690 690, 502 683,970 747,963 692, 047 +43, 357 +6.7 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota.c.cccccccceces 430, 232 454,601 472,888 510,844 461,170 +50, 958 +7,2 
Montana. .e.cccccsesercce 72,971 81,015 86,570 88,754 77,106 +4,535 +6.2 
North Dakota...ssecsseve 30, 498 34,998 37,180 39,548 31, 450 +952 +35.1 
South Dakota..cecceecece 34,476 38,054 41,000 43,092 36,813 +2, 3537 +6.8 
Region IX: 
TOW Sloe leleleieietelelsiorsieiciereletsieie 271, 238 286,941 293,504 322,149 291,151 +19,913 +7.5 
Kansas. cccccccccccccsces 215,861 233,245 252,125 273,780 259,506 +43,645 +20.2 
MiSSOUTL cccceecccrceccece 628, 807 648,920 665,548 729,094 690, 626 +61,819 +9.8 
Nebraska...cesecscecsoce 122,722 129,969 134,531 148, 362 133,576 +10, 854 +8.8 
Region X: 
Arkansas...ececccscecece 129,148 138,418 144,753 153,088 139,892 +10,744 +8.3 
Lovuisianas...ccccccccsece 312,762 331,094 342,149 375,989 346, 446 +33, 684 +10.8 
Oklahoma....ccsccecscces 220,940 231,252 259,356 260,100 248,758 +27,818 +12.6 
TEXAS, ccvccecsccvcoccoce 974,576 1,031,031 1,080, 321 1,190,455 1,130, 134 +155,558 +16.0 
Region XI: 
Colorado... .ccccccccccece 167,128 173,872 188, 699 204,655 191,244 +24,116 +14.4 
New Mexico. cccececcscoe 75, 837 81,185 83,679 88,573 86,752 +10, 895 +14,4 
Utah. cccecccccsccecsevcce 96,751 101,916 110,180 117,075 103, 418 +6, 667 +6.9 
WYOMLNG oc ceeccccccccccce 37,555 42,737 48,125 47,552 42,123 +4,568 412.2 
Region XII: 
ATIUZONA. oc ccecescccccces 92,588 98,528 98,016 112,956 112,084 +19, 496 +21.1 
California....cccecccees 2,546,552 2,481,937 2,599,584 2,755,925 2,612,671 +266,139 +11.3 
Hawali .ccccccccccvcvccce 61,649 65,834 72,567 72,216 67,704 +6,055 +9.8 
N@vVada.cccccccccccccccce 51,096 34,110 40,081 42,902 40,082 +8, 986 +28.9 
Region XIII: 
Alaska. ccccvccscccccccce 21,644 46,460 75,456 58,799 25,074 +3, 430 +15.8 
Tdahowccccccccevccccccce 66,628 75,462 81, 4638 79,959 71, 435 +4, 807 +72 
OFeZon..seveccccccccerce 266, 602 508, 107 323,430 312,395 279,767 +13,165 +49 
Washington. ..crccesesoce 438, 508 484, 837 507,830 515,618 470,072 +31,764 eae 





. 


AW Total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
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Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the July 1952 employment figures, percentage changes, and employer forecasts have been 
greatly influenced by the recent labor-management dispute in the steel industry. Areaclassifications, however 
were made without regard to either primary or secondary effects of the dispute. 


State and Area 


Iowa 
Cedar Rapids. cccccecceccesce 


HDES MOLNES.cccccccccccscovcce 
Sioux City.cccccccccccccoccece 
Waterlodecccccsncsccsccsscece 


Kansas 
HTOPCK Ac ce ccccccccsessvvccccce 





FMACHLtas cocscccccccrcsccccoce 


Kentucky 
Lexington. .coccccsccccscccces 


Louisville...cccccecccccesoce 


Louisiana 
HBaGON ROUgescorccsscrcvssccee 


#New OrleansS...ccccscccsesccce 
SHreveportecsccccccsccccccsece 


Maine 
HPortlande cesccccccccecccsecce 


at 
*) MOTCeececcccsssscecsover 


Cumberland 3/,.....+ssseeeee 


Massachusetts 


BON ccccccccccccccsccssces 
Brocktonecscsecccccccccccccce 
Fall River...sccsceccceseeceo 
LAWFENCCesccccercesoccccscove 
Lowellecccccecccccceccccccses 
Milford 3/ecccesceccesccceece 
New Bedford, cccscocccscccccce 
Pittsfield... .cccccccccccsoce 
Springfield-Holyoke......cece 
Taunton 3/...+eceseececeeceee 
Worcester.ccccescccrcccoeceee 


Michigan 
Pay WOLbY is clelce cc eisisleleieteisiee'elelor 


Detroitecccecccccsscesvovsses 


Flint.ccscccccccsccccesccesse 


III 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 










III 






















Nonagricultural wage and salary employmen 
according to (in thousands) 
relative ape wy Total seen [eaves eee sNanufecturing cro | 
adequacy of Employer fore=- 
local labor tape ara hana casts of labor 
supply 1/ change from--| July change from-- requirements 2/ 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
No change 


Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 





No change 


INA 


Substantial increase 


No change 
Moderate increase 


No change 


No change 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


‘urnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 
separations per 
100 workers 
June 1952 


5.0 


5.7 


INA 


INA 


5.2 


1.1 


3.7 
2.4 
10.2 
45.2 
3.2 
3.6 
4.3 
4.4 
3.7 
INA 


2.8 


16.5 
4.8 


5.2 








195, | July-Novenber 1952 | Total | Quits 


2.5 


INA 


INA 


0.7 
4.0 


1.9 
INA 


5.3 


0.2 


1.7 
1.6 
2.8 
0.8 
det 
0.5 
2.0 
1.1 
1.9 
INA 


Paks 


2.35 
1.7 


0.6 


T7 


Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the July 1952 employment figures, percentage changes, and employer forecasts have been 
greatly influenced by the recent labor-management dispute in the steel industry. Area classifications, however, 
were made without regard to either primary or secondary effects of the dispute. 


State and Area 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd. ) 
ee 
HHHArTisburge..ccccccsccosseces 

JONNSTOWN. ceecccccescccccscce 
HHLANCASTET. ce eecccsscevecccore 
*##Philadelphia.,...cccsccoccccce 
HHPLttsburgnesoc ceccccccvcscos 

Pottsville 3/eess.ssesreeeves 
HHReEadingerce-sccccccccscccccsces 
FHSCTANCON. oeecccccescvssesseed 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel 3/ 

Uniontown-Connellsville 3/... 
+Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton...-..eee 
HHYOr Ke cccsceccscccccvccvssccee 


Puerto Rico 
MAYEZUCZoceeccccccecsevecccce 


Ponce cccccccsceccscevcesoces 
San JUAN. cecceccccccccccssece 


Rhode Island 
HEPTOVLAENCEs sc cscrcccccvccscce 


South Carolina 
Aiken-Augusta....ccccccocccce 


*Charleston...-..ccccccccecces 
HCOlUMBLAs ccccocccsasovesceses 
HGPCENVILLE.crcccccccccversses 


South Dakota 
HOLOUX 


USccccccccvesveveces 


Tennessee 


#Chattanooga..... 


H#Knoxville,...cr.scocscccscevcos 


oeeeeersesese 


¥MemphiS...cccossersesscocvere 
*Nashville.....ccccccscccscccves 


Texas 


Se MBAMATE'L LO etetelets ae cto a isieieble eras 


AUSTIN, cere revecccccccevesons 
Beaumont-Port Arthur.ssssrese 
Corpus Christi.......ssecvcos 
Dallaseercrccvcccscosccvcvece 
El Paso. cocccccccccvvccesces 


Fort Worthe.ccocccsccccccvcces 


ass cation 


according to 
relative 

adequacy of 

local labor 
supp 


ept. y ept. 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 





See explanatory notes at end of table, 
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Nonag 
in aA TOUR IOS 9] 
Percentage 
July change from- 
1952 


76.7 
122.7 
57.1 
76.5 
1,363.8 
661.0 
56.9 
93.1 
84.0 
46.6 
$17, 
122.6 
76.5 


27.0 
24,4 
144,53 


288.8 


91.6 


48.0 
43.1 
54.7 


21.1 


89.4 
105.6 
165.4 
113.2 


36.7 
40.0 
63.7 
48.7 
241.7 
53.9 
140.3 


ay : 
1952 


-1.5 
2,9 
-31.0 
+0.5 
(4/) 
-18.7 


-5.7 
-1.6 
-32.9 
+0.9 
+1.7 
-20.2 
+1.6 
-1.7 
+0.8 
-0.4 
-23.4 
-0.4 
-0.1 


ural wage and 


(in thousands 





44,7 
52.0 
11.4 
42.9 
613.8 


231.9 
19.3 
52.4 
29.6 
20.7 

7.5 
38.2 
45.6 


20.1 
7.6 
16.3 


142.4 


18.1 
17.9 

7.9 
28.1 


5.2 


43.1 
43.5 
58.7 
33.4 


4.8 
4.2 
26.7 
6.8 
68.8 
9.7 


54.7 





Percentage 
change from-- 


salary employmen 


Emp oyer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


May ; 
1952 | 1951 July-November 1952 Total 


Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


INA 
Moderate increase 


INA 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
No change 


Slight increase 


Slight increase 


Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 


Slight increase 
No change 


No change 


Moderate increase 
Slight increase 


No change 





‘urnover 
(manufacturing 
indus tries 
eparations per 
100 workers 
June 1952 


Quits 


1.5 
2.2 
1.4 
1.5 
1.7 
0.8 
1.9 
1.4 
1.7 
INA 
1.4 
2.0 
2.5 


INA 
2.0 
0.4 


1.7 


2.6 
2.6 
INA 
2.0 


2.1 


2.5 
1.2 
1.6 
2.8 


2.4 
2.2 
0.8 
2.0 
3.9 
2.1 
2.5 


Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the July 1952 employment figures, percentage changes, and employer forecasts have been 
greatly influenced by the recent labor-management dispute in the steel industry. Area classifications, however, 
were made without regard to either primary or secondary effects of the dispute. 


State and Area 


Florida 
HIACKSONVi lO. coccceseccccccee 


WML aml. cccccccccccccccccccccs 
Orlando...ccccecccccsesccceroe 
Tampa-St. Petersburgece.ccoce 


Georgia 
Atlanta. ..ccccccccccccccvccce 


AUZUStae ceccccccecccccvccccce 
Columbus. .scccccccecccsesccese 
MACON. coccccccccccccsccccsce 
HSavVaNNAH.. ccccccccccccsscccce 


Hawaii 
MonoLULussccce es seisicecscesices 


Tllinois 


UPOTAs secccccccccccccsccccce 
ChA Cag Occ cccvccccsecvscccecee 
Danville 3/sccccseececseccees 

#Davenport=-Moline-Rock Island. 
Decatur... ccccccccccccscccces 


Herrin=Murphysboro= 
West Frankfort 5/.....seeee 


JOM Cbeccecccccccsccccscccccs 
HRPEOTLAscccccsscccccescscccccce 
MRoCkfPOrdececcesccscvccsevcsce 

Springfield. .csccccccccecsccce 


Indiana 
Connersville 3/....cccccessee 


*Evansville...scccocccescsecce 
HFort WaynCecseccocscecccccose 
Indianapolis... ccccccccccccce 
MUNCLCcccccccccccccccescoescd 
Richmond B/ covccccccccccccece 
South Bend. .ssccesccccsscccce 
Terre Haute... cccccecccccccoce 


Vincennes 8/...-..-scereseere 





Classification 
according to 
relative 


III 


III 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 


II 








106.9 
161.2 
29.6 


105.9 


276.8 





Nonagric 
‘ota 
aed 
aed from-- 
ieee | 1961 | 
1982 ieee | 1961 | 
40.6 | +1.7 
-1.5| +6.8 
-9.8] +5.5 
-3,4 +1.2 
+0.2/] +1.8 


Aiken-Augusta, South Carolina 


TEE 


IE 


II 


III 








iO 


II 


III 


III 


NC 


1a 





50.5 
49.2 


49.3 


111.9 


31.5 
2,259.2 
24.5 
98.7 


52.9 


39.9 
42.6 
97.1 
62.9 


50.5 


12.0 
64.7 
71.6 
267.8 
50.9 
18.0 
78.5 
35.1 


9.8 








+1.2 
42.1 


+2.7 


+4.0 


+4.9 
3,58 
-1.1 
-1.5 


41.5 


ural wage and 


(in thousands) 


July 
1952 


17.8 
15.8 
3.1 


19.9 


69.3 





19.2 
12.8 


15.0 


17.9 


16.7 





824,4 
9.0 
46.2 
12.7 


7.2 
235.0 
48.5 
57.8 


15.8 


7.5 
34.3 
34.7 

103.2 
17.5 

8.9 
39.9 
10.7 


2.0 


(Peo eae a MaNUl aoturing 96 jeje a ehrim| 


Percentage 
change from- 








salary employmen 


— oyer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


Slight increase 
Slight increase 


Slight increase 


Substantial decrease 


Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 


Moderate decrease 


Substantial decrease 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
No change 


Substantial increase 


urnover 


industries) 
eparations per 
100 workers 

June 1952 


192 | 195, | July-November 1952 | Total | Quits 


25.1 
10.4 
22.5 


6.9 


9.5 





5.5 
4.4 
4.2 


1.5 


3.0 


2.6 
5.0 


5.0 
(4/) 


4.7 
2.9 
2.1 
2.2 


1.9 


5.0 


1.3 


(manufacturing 
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Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the July 1952 employment figures, percentage changes, and employer forecasts have been 
greatly influenced by the recent labor-management dispute in the steel industry. Area classifications, however, 
were made without regard to either primary or secondary effects of the dispute. 
wage and salary employment 
(in thousands 


State and Area 





Alabama 
HRBirmingham.,ccecccvccscccessce 


Gadsden, .coocesccvccvsccesvsce 
Jasper S/sececcocsevcevsceves 
Mobiles.coccccccvcccsevencven 
Montgomery.cocescorssccsececs 


Arizona 
MPHOONEK osc ciciecisicic sicieieceisicieic sie 


Arkansas 
*Little Rock=North Little Rock 


California 


FOS. ooevcercvcccevcvecesces 





Los Angele8.cecccccesceccvcce 
SACTAMENTOcecscccersvcecseoes 
San Bernardino.scccoccscvcces 
San Di@go.rcoccccccscvevccreee 
San Francisco-Oakland.....+00 
San JOSCccsccccocrsevecccersee 
Stockton. ce secccecscssvvecven 


Colorado 
RDONVER. ccccccoccecceocnccesee 


Puebloccccccccccccccccccccece 


Connecticut 


Wexbridgeport..s..cstoce ceases 
Danielson 3/ccscccccssssevere 
HHartford.,..coccccescsossecvces 
WNew Britain. ..cscccseccevecce 
New Haven. cecccesccvcvcccccce 
Norwich 5/...s.ccessccccvccce 
*Stamford=Norwalkescovcsscccce 
WWATOLDUYccccccsccccccvvcevce 


Delaware 


Wilmington. cesses cie cece cle 


District of Columbia 
OSNIANZWMNecececcecerscvcvcee 


Resa to 


relative 


supply 1/ 


Sept. | July 
1952 | 1952 





II 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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II 


adequacy of 
local “avi 





Sept. 
1951 


Tit 


III 




















9.5 
74,4 


38.5 


88.5 


67.1 


67.0 
1,669.1 
109.4 
81.0 
178.8 
54,7 


89.5 





Nonagric 


Percentage 
change from-- 


1951 













July 
1952 


Manuf ac 


Percentage 
change from-= 


34.9 
36.4 
-1.1 
-5.9 
5.4 


=-28.7 





ng 

Employer fore- 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


Substantial increase 
No change 

No change 

Slight decrease 


Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Moderate decrease 
Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight decrease 
Substantial decrease 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 


Slight increase 
Substantial increase 


No change 


Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries 


eparations per 


100 workers 
June 1952 


ae ae July=November 1952 Total | Quits 


4.6 
4.8 
3.9 
907 


7.4 


10.0 


5.9 


8.0 
5.8 
26.9 
4.3 
5.1 
7.6 
7.1 


12.0 


INA 
42.5 


3.2 
6.3 
3.3 
4.0 
4.8 
4.8 
3.8 


2.6 


3.5 


4.4 


1.5 
1.1 
1.9 
5.0 


Rel 


3.9 


4.7 


3.9 
3.6 
3.0 
5.5 
7,2 
2.6 
5.2 


207 


INA 
5.9 


1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
2.2 
1.5 
2.0 
1.5 


2.1 


3.2 


Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 


the local economy, the July 1952 employment figures, percentage changes, and employer forecasts have been 


greatly influenced by the recent labor-management dispute in the steel industry. Area classifications, however, 
were made without regard to either primary or secondary effects of the dispute. 










relative 
adequacy of 
local labor 
supply 1/ 


State and Area 






New York (Cont'd, ) 
RBULL Alcea cecir eects sceesce.s ELE 


Gloversville 3/ 5/ssscesseree Iv 
New York. .cccccscccccvevevcee | IIT 
BRRochester.ceccvcvccceccvecccse 180 
HSYTACUBE. occccccccevcrceccece II 
RUTICA-ROMe ee eocccvccscvecccore IV 


North Carolina 


she Bevscccscccscccescoce IV 
Charlotte.csccccscccccccevese | IIL 
Durham. .sccssccscrcesvcsccccce IV 
Greensboro-High Point..ccccce II 
Raleigh.ccccccccccccccscescce | IIT 


Winston-Salem, .cccoreccceccee IV 


Ohio 

MEMAKT-ON sivie'scieiseleicin sles sicleecieisisive Ir 
Canton.cecsccceccscccovvcccce II 
Cincinnati.c..ccsccscccsccccce II 
Cleveland... cccccsccccssccccs LE 
COLUMDUS. ccccccccecoverccecce II 
Daytone.ccccsccccsscccsccccce IBY 
Hamilton=-Middletown....ees.e. | III 
LAMA. ce cccccccesececvcseccve AGE 
Lorain=Elyria..ccocssccocccce II 
Portsmouth-Chillicothe..cscece II 
Springfield.cccsccccccesecsee | IIT 
Toleddssccccsccccccccscecccecs 1a 
Youngstownecccccccccccsccccce II 


Oklahoma 
MOklahoma Cityeccccscsccccceee | III 


HTULSA. co ccceccccccccccccsesce TE 


Oregon 
HPOrtLEMds secccccecsescorscces III 


Pennsylvania 
MAL Lentown—Bethlehem. cccccccce II 


ALEOONA. cc cccorecvccccccscccs Iv 


Clearfield-Du Bois 3/........ | IV 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 












4.6 





Nonagric 


Rin ee 
Percentage 
change from-- 


May : 
1952 


5.4 
+74 
+1.5 
+0.8 


-1.7 





ural wage and selary employmen 
in thousands 


July 
1952 


Manuf 


Percentage 
change from 


aployer fore= 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


Moderate decrease 
INA 

Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


Slight increase 

No change 
Substantial increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 

No change 

Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
No change 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight decrease 


Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 





rnover 
(manufacturing 
indus tries 
eparations per 
100 workers 
June 1952 


1022 | 195, | July-November 1952 Quits 


Slight increase 


1.9 
2.5 
INA 
1.3 
2.4 


2.8 


1.5 
2.5 
1.9 
2.6 
2.7 


1,0 


1.9 
2.1 
2.6 
2.8 
5.8 
1.2 
1.6 
2.0 
1.9 
0.9 
2.1 
2.0 


0.8 


5.6 


21 


5.0 


2.5 
1.7 
INA 
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Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the July 1952 employment figures, percentage changes, and employer forecasts have been 
greatly influenced by the recent labor-management dispute in the steel industry. Area classifications, however, 
were made without regard to either primary or secondary effects of the dispute. 


Nonagricultural wage and salary employmen ‘urnover 
according to (in thousands) (manufacturing 
relative TP TCotat Manufacturing industries) 






Separations per 


adequacy of 
State and Area Percentage Percentage 100 workers 





casts of ay 


local ee 





aed baer from- chard cs from- requirements 2/ June 1952 
etre Gen) spl Red July-Noverber 1952 | Total | Quite 





















Texas (Cont'd.) 


BLVESTONc cece cccescccccsece . . ° «7 | Moderate increase ° 1.5 
Houston... ccccccccccsseveccce ° . ° .O | Moderate increase 5 2.5 
Lubbock. cc .cescecccscccccsoes : . . ° -6 | Moderate increase ° 5.7 
San Angelo... cceccscosseccoscces . ° ° | 8 | No change 4.5 
San Antonidscccccccccccsccesece ° ° ° ° «7 | No change Fy 5.9 
WaCOc coccccvcescccecccsssecece e ° e ° ° No change 2.4 
Wichita Falls. .ccccccsccccccee x 5 ‘ +5.3 | No change A 2.5 
Wa Gl Wao nacodocooodoccnodGoNKg 3 j ; . -8 | Moderate decrease A Vez 
Salt Lake Cityecccccccseccccce . A e . 5 INA INA 
Virginia 
Newport News=Hamptoneecs.cscece e ° . ° 9 | No change 5.1 
Norfolk=Portsmouthe.eccsceccce ° ° ° ° 7 | Slight increase 2.0 
Richmond. ..cccsecsccccecccscce ° ° e ° Substantial increase 1.4 
Roanoke. cccsecscrccsccccvcscose ° . -5 | Substantial increase 2.4 
Washington 
WE EIU huoogagnocenpocoaLconbE : : $ : -9 | No change S 5.6 
HSPOKANC ce cccccccccccovsccsccce e ° e ° . Moderate decrease 8.5 
WEACOMA. cocccccceccccsccccscece e e ; -O | Slight decrease a 2.9 
ArLeSton. ccccsccccccccvcces 5 e Slight decrease A 0.5 
Fairmont 5/....sscccesceccesce 4 : -l | Moderate increase 5 0.7 
Huntington-Ashland. ccccscccecs : : 6 5 -8 | Substantial increase . 2.1 
Martinsburg 3/....-e.cecceseee 5 : -5 | Substantial increase 2.2 
Parkersburg 3/.cccsseeescecoee ; B ; é .5 | Moderate increase ‘ 1.9 
Point Pleasant 3/ S/ occcccccece ° . a O | Slight increase . 0.2 


Ronceverte-white Sulphur 
Springs 5/.ccceccscceccccces 3 Slight increase : 0.5 


Wheeling=Steubenville........« e ° 9 | Moderate increase ° 1.1 
Wisconsin 
Green Bayeccccccccccccccccccce . é No change 1.2 
Kenosh@.ecccccccscccccccccosen ° ° ° . 8 | Substantial decrease 2.1 
La Crosse 3/escecccescescececce . 3 Moderate decrease ls 0.9 
Madi sonecccrscscesccccsevccvce ° ° ° ° . .O | Moderate increase A 2.5 
Milwauke@e..ccccccccccvcceccce ° . ° ° ° -6 | Substantial increase ° 2.4 
RACINE. ccecscoccvcsvccscccccce ° ° . Moderate increase ¥5 2.4 


See explanatory notes next page. 
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For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the July 1952 employment figures, percentage changes, and employer forecasts have been 


Labor Market Indicators 


greatly influenced by the recent labor-management dispute in the steel industry. Area classifications, however, 


were made without regard to either primary or secondary effects of the dispute. 
Nonagricultural wage and 


State and Area 


eS (Cont td. ) 
RapidsS.eccoccccccccccece 


Ionia-Belding-Greenville 3/.. 
Iron Mountain B/ecccccccccece 
JackSON. ccccceccsccseccssecce 
KalamaZod..scoscccvcccceococe 
Lansingecsccsccscsccccesoccce 
Muskegon... .cocccoccccescccsce 
Port Huron 8/.e.-ecescecesces 
Saginaweccccceccccccccescsoves 


Minnesota 
#Duluth-Superior, Ceccccsreccesr 


*Minneapolis-St. Paul.sccoccce 


Mississippi 
DACKBONGe sles ciccccescicccisccee 


Missouri 
Joplin B/evccecereccccvcccoes 


wKansas City..coscccccccccscce 
St. Joseph. .ccoccccccsceccccce 
HSE. Louls.ccccccccccevccsccce 
Springfield. ccoccccccccsecvoe 


Nebraska 


COLNecccsesesesscscesevesen 


HOMAHA. cc ccccccvccscccssccscce 


New Hanpetre 
*Manches Peeceseveecscecrcece 
New pereey 
antic City. ccccccccvccccce 


Newark...coccccscccccccescoves 
PatersSOn.ecccccesccesccccccse 
Perth Amb0y.cccescccccccccoce 
Trenton. cececcecccccccccsccce 


New Mexico 
HMRIDUGUETQUCs eo ccccccccccccces 


New York 
*Albany~Schenectady=Troy...see 


*#Binghamton...sccccccccsccccce 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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change from-- | July change from-- 


: 1952 ray 
Rat ioe iost | July-November 1952 Total | Quits 


salary employmen 


in thousands’ 
Manufacturing 
Percentage Percentage Er ataWar aie 


requirements 2/ 


Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 
No change 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 
Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Moderate increase 


No change 


No change 


No change 

Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 
Moderate increase 


Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 
Slight increase 





over 
(manufacturing 


indus tries 


Separations per 


100 workers 
June 1952 


8.4 
3.9 
INA 
4.8 
2.4 
7.6 
6.5 


6.9 


52.8 


5.5 


3.5 


7.1 


INA 
INA 
4.7 
4.2 


5.6 


INA 


6.3 


4.9 


5.6 
3.5 
4.6 
2.8 


5.7 


8.7 


2.4 
2.4 





1.9 
0.8 
INA 
1.6 
1.5 
1.7 
1.8 
1.7 


1.6 


1.1 


2.6 


2.0 


INA 
INA 
2.9 
2.7 


2.7 


INA 
5.4 


2.5 


2.5 
1.9 
1.8 
1.4 


INA 


INA 


0.9 
0.6 
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EXPDANAT ORY INOVTES 


The data presented here are derived from the regular bimonthly area labor 
market reports received by the Bureau of Employment Security from affili- 
ated State employment security agencies. Each area listed consists of a 
principal city or cities and the surrounding area within a reasonable com- 
muting distance. More detailed information on any of these areas may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security or from the appropriate 
affiliated State employment security agency. Employment data relate to 
total wage and salaried workers for the pay roll period ending nearest the 
fifteenth of the month. Self-employed, unpaid family workers, and domestics 
are excluded. 


*Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in 
part under the Bureau of Labor Statistics-Bureau of Employment Security- 
State agency joint employment statistics program. 


**Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in 
part under the BLS employment statistics program jointly with an agency 
other than the State Employment Security Agency. 


INA Information not available. 
NC Not classified. 
v/, Explanation of classification codes: 


Group I--Areas of labor shortage. Areas in which labor shortages 
exist or are expected to occur in the near future which will im- 
pede “essential activities.” 


Group II--Areas of balanced labor supply. Areas in which current 
and prospective labor demand and supply are approximately in bal- 
ance. 


Group IlI--Areas of moderate labor surplus. Areas in which cur- 
rent and proxpective labor supply moderately exceeds labor re- 
quirements. 


Group IV--Areas of substantial labor surplus. Areas in which 
current and prospective labor supply substantially exceeds labor 
requirements. 


(ap Based on employment schedules of establishments for which reports are col- 
lected through the normal operations of the employment security program. 
In most areas, reporting employers account for at least 65 percent of all 
manufacturing employment. 


ey Smaller areas covered because of substantial labor surpluses. These areas 
are not part of the regular reporting program of the Bureau of Employment 
Security and its affiliated State employment security agencies. 


4/ Change of less than 0.05 percent. 


5/ August employment data. Employment changes listed are from June 1952 and 
August 1951; forecast requirements cover period August to December 1952. 
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LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES 
October and November 1952, and November 1951 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) (Bureau of the Census) 


Net Change 


Civilian labor force 
Employed 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 


Nov.2-8 
19. 
63,646,000 
62,228,000 
6,774,000 
55,454,000 
1,418,000 
46,552,000 


Oct.5-11 
here 

63,146,000 
61,862,900 

7,274,000 
54,588,000 

1,284,000 
46,928,000 


Nov.4-10 
1951 
63,164,000 
61,336,000 
7,022,000 
54,314,000 
1,828,000 
45,958,000 


Oct.-Nov. 
1952 
+500,000 
+366,000 
-500,000 
+866,000 
+134,000 
-376,000 


November 
1951-1952 
+482,000 
+892,000 
-248,000 
+1,140,000 
-410,000 
+594,000 
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and $3.50 per year. Foreign subscriptions are $4.50. 


The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, March 3,1950. 
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Better Use of Farm Labor Supply 


Five Federal Agencies 


Share Responsibility 


N November 26, the Director of Defense Mobilization announced the issuance of De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 10 setting forth a program to augment farm labor sup- 
plies so that farmers will be able to meet the Nation's agricultural production goals. 


The need for the program has been accentuated by two developments: the loss to the 
military service and industry of more than 6 million farm workers in the past few years, 
and the Nation’s increasing food requirements. 


The new directive calls upon five Federal agencies to take steps necessary to insure 
full use of domestic farm workers, and to attract additional migratory workers in order 
to minimize the need for employing foreign labor in agricultural work. The agencies are: 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Agriculture, the Federal Security Agency, 
the Department of Justice, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


The Department of Labor is charged principally with assisting the State Employment 
Security Agencies to determine more accurately both seasonal labor requirements and 
supply, expanding recruitment programs, and arranging for obtaining foreign workers to 
meet shortages in domestic farm labor supply in accordance with the standards of exist- 
ing law and international agreements. 


The text of the policy which lists the areas in which workers and employers have 
important responsibilities is as follows: 


This Policy has been recommended by the in- 
teragency Manpower Policy Committee and by the 
national Labor-Management Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. It is 
issued for information and guidance to labor and 
management concerned with defense production; 
and assigns to Government agencies the responsi- 
bility for providing assistance and leadership in 
the fields of action required of them. 


Purpose 


Food and fiber production is a basic part of 
the defense production program. Increasing quan- 


tities are needed for continued maintenance of a 
strong domestic economy, a constantly increasing 
population, the armed forces, and for export to 
countries of the free world. Production at levels 
adequate to meet those requirements is essential 
to the national health, safety, and interest. 


The purpose of this statement is to focus at- 
tention on the immediate policy and program ac- 
tions which should be taken under existing legisla- 
tion to help make available sufficient migratory 
workers required to meet agricultural production 
goals; to enlist on a local, State, and national basis 





the support and assistance of employers, workers, 
and public and private agencies in the development 
and execution of these programs; and to set forth 
the policies of the Federal Government and the re- 
sponsibilities of Government agencies concerned 
with agricultural manpower programs. The scope 
of the paper does not include many long-range prob- 
lems involving migratory farm workers, the solu- 
tion of which will require additional study and ac- 
tion. 


Policy Statement 


It is the policy of the Federal Goverment to 
take action through appropriate governmental agen- 
cies and to encourage the taking of actions by em- 
ployers, workers, community groups, and appro- 
priate local and State agencies which will aid in 
achieving the following objectives, limited in scope 
to existing legislation: 


A. To meet, insofar as possible, seasonal 
farm labor requirements by the fullest possible 
employment and utilization of local labor. 


B. Provide the greatest possible continuity of 
employment and income from productive employ- 
ment for migratory workers and workers available 
from areas of underemployment and areas of sea- 
sonal unemployment to meet the labor requirements 
that cannot be met through full utilization of the lo- 
cal labor supply. 


C. Encourage the use of agricultural workers 
from territorial possessions of the United States to 
the extent practical and necessary, in preference 
to bringing in supplementary workers from foreign 
sources. 


D. Attract domestic workers by the improve- 
ment of employment and living conditions of sea- 
sonal agricultural workers and thus minimize the 
necessity for the employment of foreign workers. 


E. Develop greater cooperation among em- 
ployers, workers, and other private groups and ap- 
propriate public agencies in recruiting and making 
full use of seasonal agricultural workers. 


F. When labor is not available from local and 
other domestic sources, bring in only the minimum 
number of supplementary foreign workers necessary 
to meet seasonal agricultural labor requirements 
for employment under conditions and in numbers 
which will not adversely affect wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers. Such 


foreign labor temporarily employed in the United 
States should be employed, as at present, with the 
consent of both their Government and ours. 


Recommendations 


Employers, workers, community groups, and 
public and private agencies have an important re- 
sponsibility to assist in meeting these objectives 
in the following manner: 


A. Assist in meeting seasonal agricultural la 
bor requirements through full use of the public em 
ployment offices and other organizations. Employ 
ers should provide accurate information on produc 
tion and minimum labor requirements as far in ad 
vance of the season as possible and continue to 
work with the public employment office by partici- 
pating in recruitment and utilization programs. 
Workers should cooperate by registering their qua 
ifications and indicating their availability for em- 
ployment as early as possible in advance of the se: 
son. 


B. Continue to take action to improve employ- 
ment conditions and to provide the greatest possibl 
continuity of employment and income from produc- 
tive employment. 


C. Continue to expand and improve reception, 
supervision, and on-the-job training of seasonal 
farm workers. 


D. Continue to cooperate through the exchange 
of workers and equipment between employers and 
between communities, 


E. Continue to increase production efficiency 
through improved farm practices such as improved 
seed, machinery, chemicals, management, and land 
use. 


F. Continue to improve educational, housing, 
transportation, recreational and health facilities 
available for migratory and out-of-area workers. 


G. Cooperate to insure that only foreign work- 
ers who have entered the United States legally are 
employed. 


H. Cooperate to improve employer-worker 
relations on the farm. 


I. Cooperate in seeing that proper standards 
of operation are observed by labor contractors. 


J. Assist in attaining integration of migratory 





~~ 








workers into the community and encourage their 
participation in the community life. 


Assignment of Responsibility 


In order that the desired objectives can be 
achieved in accordance with the above-stated pol- 
icy, the following assignments of responsibility 
are made to the specified departments and agen- 
cies of the Government: 


A. The Department of Labor shall: 


1. Encourage and assist State Employment Se- 

‘curity agencies to determine more accurately sea- 

sonal labor requirements through detailed analysis 
of all pertinent data. 


2. Encourage and assist State Employment Se- 
curity agencies to determine more accurately sea- 
sonal domestic labor supplies through extensive 
information and recruitment programs. 


3. Encourage and assist agricultural employ- 
ers to specify minimum numbers and job qualifica- 
tions of workers needed. 


4. Encourage State Employment Security agen- 
cies to provide migrant workers with adequate in- 
formation concerning living and working conditions 
at the time of recruitment. 


5. Improve and expand information on labor 
market demand and supply for both workers and 
employers. 


6. Expand the use of effective methods for re- 
cruiting workers not normally in the agricultural 
labor market such as day-haul programs, exchange 
of workers, and through special arrangements, em- 
ployment of youth, part-time workers, and others. 


7. Encourage expansion of recruitment pro- 
grams for workers from under-employed areas to 
make possible longer and more continuous employ- 
ment. 


8. Continue to cooperate with the Department 
of Agriculture in studies of under-employment and 
seasonal unemployment to provide more factual 
data for the purpose of directing available workers 
to areas of labor demand. 


9. Exercise leadership in cooperation with 
the Department of State under existing legislative 
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authority in making arrangements for obtaining the 


minimum number of foreign workers necessary to 


meet shortages in the domestic agricultural labor 
supply in accordance with standards provided by 
law and international agreements. 


10. Continue to provide information on pre- 
vailing wage determination in connection with Pub- 
lic Law 78, 82nd Congress, certification of need 
for foreign workers by area, numbers of foreign 
workers employed, and terms and working condi- 
tions provided by law and international agreements. 


11. Continue to improve procedures under Pub- 
lic Law 78, 82nd Congress, for determining need 
for Mexican National agricultural workers and for 
insuring that the employment of Mexican National 
agricultural workers does not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic agricul- 
tural workers similarly employed. 


12. Insure that Mexican National agricultural 
workers are not employed below the appropriate 
prevailing wage rate through determination of pre- 
season and prevailing agricultural wage rates as 
required under Public Law 78 by collecting and 
analyzing wage information and by other appropri- 
ate methods such as public hearings. 


13. Develop, in cooperation with Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Committees, a program for 
more effective consultation with labor, management 
and other interested groups at the local, State, re- 
gional, and national level on problems of recruit- 
ment and utilization of agricultural labor. 


14. Promote public understanding of and com- 
pliance with the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act with respect to agricultural 
employment. 


15. Cooperate with appropriate State and Fed- 
eral agencies, and other organizations with respect 
to the provision for necessary educational oppor- 
tunity for migrant farm workers and their children. 


16. Develop and make available information 
concerning the problems involved in the inter-state 
transportation of agricultural workers. Cooperate 
with appropriate State agencies in developing sug- 
gested minimum requirements with respect to pro- 
vision of adequate and safe transportation of agri- 
cultural workers. 


17. Develop and make available information 
concerning the problems arising out of the methods 





of operation of labor contractors in the recruitment 
and employment of agricultural workers. Cooper- 
ate with appropriate State agencies in developing 
suggested minimum requirements for labor con- 
tractors. 


18. Encourage employers, workers, private 
industries, local and State agencies in the develop- 
ment of suitable rest stops which will provide mi- 
grant agricultural workers with adequate stop-over 
and over-night accommodations. 


19. Cooperate with State committees on mi- 
gratory labor and other State and local interested 
groups in the development of State and community 
programs to improve conditions for migrants. 


20. Collect information on State experience 
in adapting and applying labor laws to agricultural 
workers and make available such information. 


B. The Department of Agriculture shall: 


1. Continue to provide information on produc - 
tion plans, programs and progress, on current and 
prospective levels of agricultural employment, on 
trends in farm population and potential labor sup- 
ply and on labor utilization and farm wages to man- 
power agencies for use in the effective guidance 
and recruitment of migratory workers. 


2. Encourage and provide assistance to attain 
maximum productivity of the seasonal farm work 
force through better use of land, improved cultural 
and animal husbandry practices, fuller use of chem- 
icals and fertilizers, use of improved seed, ex- 
panded use of labor-saving machinery and methods 
and provision of credit for production and housing. 


3. Render leadership and assistance to em- 
ployers, employer groups and agencies to improve 
working and living conditions for migrant workers. 
including management, supervision, work methods, 
housing and continuity of employment, and in the 
planning and conducting of on-the-job training pro- 
grams for seasonal workers. 


4. Conduct in cooperation with the Department 
of Labor studies of under-employment, and seasonal 
unemployment to provide more factual information 
on living and working conditions for use in guiding 
workers to areas of labor demand. 


C. The Federal Security Agency shall: 


1, Assist appropriate State and private agen- 
cies to understand the problems of migratory farm 
workers with respect to their need for educational, 
health, recreational and emergency services. 


D. The Department of Justice shall: 


1. After consultation with and concurrence by 
the Department of State concerning the sources 
from which foreign workers shall be admitted for 
temporary employment in this country, grant per- 
mission to and assist employers for whom certifi- 
cation has been made by the Secretary of Labor and 
who are otherwise eligible under Immigration Laws, 
to bring in foreign workers for employment in ag- 
riculture and insure their departure on completion 
of their term of legal stay in the United States. 


2. Continue to apprehend and deport illegal 
entrants. Report such action in respect to agri- 
cultural workers to the Secretary of Labor. 


E. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency shall: 


1, Continue to make housing under its control 
available to migratory agricultural workers to the 
maximum extent permitted by present law. 


This Policy shall take effect on November 29, 
1952. 


. Office of Defense Mobilization 
Henry H. Fowler, Director 





AREA CLASSIFICATION--November 1952 


Labor Supplies Tightlest 
Since World War // 


broad-scale improvement in employment and economic conditions in the 

Nation’s major metropolitan labor markets is revealed by the November 

area classification survey conducted by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and its affiliated State employment security agencies. The survey 
indicates that labor supply tightened appreciably in the late summer and 
early fall and is now tighter on an overall nationwide basis than at any time 
since World War II. 


As a result of such improvement in employment conditions, 13 major 
labor market areas have been reclassified upward from the Group III, 
areas of moderate labor surplus, to Group II, areas with a balanced labor 
supply. These shifts included two of the largest areas in the country-- 
Detroit, Michigan, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


Two new areas, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and Battle Creek, Michigan, 
were classified for the first time and added to the classification listing for 
November. Williamsport was placed in Group II and Battle Creek, Michigan, 
where a sizeable expansion of defense employment has occurred, was classi- 
fied as Group I, an area of labor shortage. 


The classification shifts and the factors which influenced them are de- 
scribed in the text of the classification summary which follows: 


The tightening in the Nation’s major As compared with September, the 
labor markets, which became apparent November classification listing groups the. 
late this spring, accelerated markedly 181 major areas and smaller areas classi- 
between September and November as em- | fied because of the existence of heavy un- 
ployment continued to move to record employment into four labor supply cate- 
levels and unemployment dropped to post- | gories as follows: 


war lows. Labor supply classifications 

of 15 of the 181 major production and em- 
ployment centers regularly classified by 
the Department of Labor were shifted be- Group I 4 4 Areas of labor shortage 


Major Areas 
Classification Nov. Sept. Description of Classification 





tween September and November. This is ote ti ot Dee BSCE BNO DIA SOS Baro 
aac supply 
one of the largest number of classifica- Group III 79 OAs ca Siok ode ratelabor 
tion changes made in any single period surplus 
since the current classification program Groun ty, pete acces ot isuberaniial Labor 
5 i Total 161 179 surplus 
was inaugurated in July of 1951. All but Snilerireds 
one of the September-November classifi- 
: 6 : 0 6 i 
cation changes were in the direction of ese ce f a eke rf Meese rate 
rplu 


tighter labor supply. 


Area labor markets tightened be- 
tween September and November because 
of an easing in supplies of metals for 
civilian use, coupled with a pickup in 
consumer demand for soft goods and the 
slow rise in defense employment. 
Bolstering these influences in many areas 
were the accelerated hiring activities in 
metalworking plants, as the Nation’s 
factories sought to recoup production 
lost during the steel strike. In some 
areas, normal seasonal gains were also 
an important factor in the lower levels of 
labor supply. 


Two of the Nation’s largest metro- 
politan areas--Detroit, Michigan, and 
St. Louis, Missouri--were among those 
moving into tighter labor supply classifi- 
cations in November. Also sharing in the 
upward classification move were such 
sizeable centers as Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Houston, Texas; and Miami, 
Florida. 


A summary listing of September- 
November classification shifts is given 
below: 





I to II Ul tosil (conts) 
Davenport, la.- Miami, Fla. 
Rock Island- Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Moline, I1l. Minnesota 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Lil tour St. Louis, Mo. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Girenton. Neve 


Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Houston, Tex. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. 


lV <orlll 


Brockton, Mass. 


In addition to these changes, two new 
areas--Battle Creek, Michigan (classi- 
fied in Group I) and Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania (classified in Group II)-- 
were added to the regular classification 


6 


program. The classification of Battle 
Creek in Group I stems from a sizeable 
expansion in defense employment over 





the past year--an expansion which has 


significantly depleted the area’s labor 
supply. The classification of Williams- 
port takes cognizance of the growing im- 
portance of the area as an aircraft pro- 
duction center. 





Offsetting the effects of the Group I 
designation for Battle Creek was the re- 


moval of the Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline area--a Group I area since the 
current classification program started in 
the summer of 1951--from the labor 
shortage list. Declining needs for work- 
ers in the area’s important farm ma- 
chinery and ordnance industries allevi- 
ated the pressing labor shortages which 
had previously existed, resulting in the 
reclassification of the area to the Group 
IIl--balanced labor supply--category. 
With the reclassification of this area, 
only Hartford, Connecticut; Wichita, 
Kansas; and Aiken-Augusta, South 
Carolina-Georgia, in addition to Battle 
Creek, remain in Group I in November. 


Probably the most dramatic of the 
November classification changes was the 
shift of the Detroit area from the Group 
III moderate labor surplus category to a 
balanced labor supply designation (Group 
II). At this time a year ago, unemploy- 
ment in Detroit was mounting rapidly as 
the dominant auto industry and its sup- 
plier plants reduced their payrolls in the 
face of cutbacks in materials and cur- 
tailed auto production schedules. By the 
year-end, joblessness had passed the 
120,000 mark--affecting one in every 12 
Detroit area workers. As recently as 
late spring, Detroit was classified in the 
substantial labor surplus category. The 
easing of material supplies for civilian 
auto production and the growing volume 
of defense work during the past summer 
and fall rapidly reversed this situation. 
Today, with unemployment nearing post- 
war lows, impending labor shortages 
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rather than surplus labor have become 
Detroit’s dominant manpower problem. 


Two other relatively sizeable auto 
production centers--South Bend, Indiana, 
and Jackson, Michigan--joined Detroit in 
moving from the moderate labor surplus 
to the balanced labor supply category in 
November; in both areas, sizeable actual 
or scheduled expansions in the dominant 
motor vehicles industry were the primary 
factors in the shift. Recalls of auto 
workers as steel shortages eased also 
played a part in the reclassification of 
Trenton, New Jersey to Groupll, although 
gains in primary and fabricated metals 
and electrical machinery as well as out- 
commuting to nearby Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania where a sizeable steel 
plant is now under construction, were al- 
so significant. 


Rising employment in the ordnance 
and aircraft industries, added toa 
healthy expansion in other sectors of the 
area’s economy, prompted the shift of 
the St. Louis area to the balanced labor 
supply classification. Defense gains, 
centered in fabricated metals in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and in aircraft 
parts in Evansville, Indiana were the 
major influences behind the revised 
classifications for these two areas. The 
reclassification of Houston, Texas re- 
flects gains in chemicals and petroleum 
refining coupled with seasonal spurts in 
transportation and retail trade. 


With the opening of the Florida 
winter tourist season, renewed trade and 
service hiring again pushed the Miami 
area from Group III to Group II--a 
classification it normally retains until 
late spring. Seasonal uptrends in several 
major industries also contributed to the 
reclassification of Sioux City, Iowa 
(where gains were led by meat packing), 
Little Rock-North Little Rock, Arkansas 


(cottonseed oil mills), Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma (food processing and trade), 


and Kalamazoo, Michigan (trade, service 
and construction). 


Another important classification 
change was the removal of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, from the Group IV--sub- 
stantial labor surplus--list. Improved 
markets for the area’s important foot- 
wear and rubber products, bolstered by 
gains in ordnance and electronics anda 
seasonal pickup in nonmanufacturing re- 
sulted in the reclassification of this area 
into Group III. 


Four smaller areas were also de- 
leted from the list of substantial labor 
surplus areas between September and 
November, while none were added, leaving 
22 smaller areas in the Group IV cate- 
gory. Areas dropped from the substan- 
tial labor surplus list were Ionia-Belding- 
Greenville and Port Huron, Michigan; 
Richmond, Indiana; and La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. In Ionia-Belding-Greenville, 


Significant gains in the dominant non- 
electrical machinery industry, due to 
military contracts for shell casings and 
aircraft parts, were the major factors 

in the unemployment reduction. In Port 
Huron, hiring activities for the construe- 
tion of a large utility project, smaller in- 
creases in the dominant primary metals 
and motor vehicles plants, as well as 
some outmigration to adjacent Michigan 
areas where labor shortages are appear- 
ing, cut joblessness to below-substantial 
levels. A significant upswing in the im- 
portant nonelectrical machinery industry 
(refrigerators) paced the employment 
rise in Richmond, Indiana, while gains in 
fabricated metals, rubber and non- 
electrical machinery have practically 
eliminated the previously-reported size- 
able labor surpluses in La Crosse, 





Wisconsin. 


(For Labor Market Indicators see page 61) 


Classification of Major Labor Market Areas 
According to Relative Labor Supply 
November 1952 


Group I--Areas of Labor 
Shortage 


Hartford, Conn. 

Aiken, S.C.-Augusta, 
Ga. 

_Wichita, Kans. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Group II--Areas of Bal- 


anced Labor Supply 


Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, Ark. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D.C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Davenport, Ilowa-Rock 
Island-Moline, Ill. 
Joliet, Dll. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, lowa 


Waterloo, lowa 
Topeka, Kans. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Greensboro-High 
Point; N.G. 
Akron, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
Portsmouth- 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Allentown-Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Weovel,) IBEW 
Charleston, S.C. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Ogden, Utah 
Hampton-Newport 


News-Warwick, Va. 
Nor folk- 


Portsmouth, Va, 
Richmond, Va. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 


Group III--Areas of 
Moderate Labor 


Surplus 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala, 


Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Francisco- 
Oakland, Calif, 
San Jose, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 


Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield- 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn.- 
Superior, Wis. 
Jackson, Miss. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Newark, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Albany-Schenectady - 
CD Ova Nici ke 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Hamilton-Middletown, 
Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Eire. ae 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Honolulu, T.H. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Beaumont-Port 
Arthur, Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Galveston, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
San Angelo, Tex. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Roanoke, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Huntington, W.Va.- 
Ashland, Ky. 
Wheeling, W.Va.- 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Group IV--Areas of Sub- 
stantial Labor Surplus 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Utica-Rome, N.Y. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Durham, N.C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Altoona, Pa, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre-- 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Mayaguez, P.R. 
Ponce, P.R. 
San Juan, P.R. 
Providence, R.I. 
Tacoma, Wash. 





AIRCRAFT 
ELECTRONICS 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


“Where Most Jobs Are in Air- 
craft, Electronics, Air Transporta- 
tion” is the title of a publication 
designed to serve as a convenient 
guide to job opportunities in air- 
Crait manufacturing, electronics, 
and air transportation. 


Employment in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry is now more 
than two and a half times as great 
as it was at the time of the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. Con- 
siderable expansion is still going 
on and is expected to continue for 
some time to come, while replace- 
ment needs will continue to make 
numerous job opportunities. 


Employment in electronics 
manufacturing has followed an up- 
ward course, increasing nearly 30 
percent since Korea. The job out- 
look is bright in view of expanding 
defense needs and the increased de- 
mand for TV sets and station 
equipment arising from the approval 
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of construction of many new TV 
stations. 


Increased air transport activi- 
ty has resulted in a 25 percent ex- 
pansion of employment in the indus- 
try since Korea. Further expansion 
of the industry’s working force is 
slowed down somewhat by shortages 
of experienced manpower. 


An accompanying map pin- 
points 52 areas in which are con- 
centrated 90 percent of the Nation’s 
employment in aircraft manufac- 
turing, and about 75 percent of the 
jobs in electronics equipment. 
Major air transportation hiring 
centers are also indicated on the 
map. 


A table in the publication 
summarizes selected employment 
data for each of the areas on the 
map--indicating the major types of 
aircraft production concentrated in 
each center. Electronics employ- 
ment, as listed in the table, covers 
employment in plants manufacturing 
radios, radio and television equip- 
ment, radio tubes, radar and related 
detection equipment, phonographs, 
and telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment. 


A list of the principal occupa- 
tions in aircraft and electronics 
manufacturing and air transportation 
is also included in this pamphlet. 
Specific information as to employ- 
ment opportunities in these indus- 
tries in areas listed in this pamphlet, 
as well as other areas, can be ob- 
tained from the local office of any 
State employment service. 





Shoe Industry 


ANUFACTURERS* markets for new shoes 
Mi have shown marked improvement in re- 

cent months, Under this impetus pro- 
duction, employment, and manhours have 
staged a comeback from the late 1951 slum 
which was the slowest season in the past 
five years, The most striking develop- 
ment has been the reduction in underem- 
ployment, The restoration of a l0-hour 
week or better for a large share of the 
industry's employees has brought the aver- 
ape work week up to a six-year hich, This 
is one of the factors contributing to a 
high level of production, While the in- 
dustry, which is having more trouble re- 
cruiting and holding workers than usual, 
is operating with a smaller-than-average 
labor force, it has been turning out shoes 
at @ near-record rate, 


Employment Recovery 


Employment gains since 1951 have been sub 
stential but have not quite brought em- 
ployment up to 1950 levels. The 520 
plents for which reports were received by 
the Bureau of Employment Security in Sep- 
tember had seven percent more employment 
than a year ago. These plants employ 
apout two-thirds of all footwear employees 
estimated at 255,200 in September, Plants 
which employed fewer than 250 workers dur- 
ing Septemoer and all plants whose prin- 
cipal product is house slippers (whose 
total employment is about 5 percent of 
footwear employment) were excluded from 
the survey. 


The accompanying chart traces the trendin 
all (except rubber) footwear employment 
Since January 1950. It shows that, while 
1952 employment has been as good or better 
tnan 1951 employment since May, it remains 


234913 O - 52 - 3 


Employment Steps Up 


slightly below the level of 1950 when 
employment was about average for the most 
recent five-year period, 


FOOTWEAR EMPLOYMENT 
AHEAD OF 195! BUT BELOW 1950 


Thousands 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Shoe manufacturing is highly seasonel. 
Employment usually reaches a peak in Feb- 
ruary and August when the industry is pre- 
paring its spring and fall styles. In 
good years employment usually remains at 
a fairly high level in September, Em- 
ployment at reporting plants was less than 
one percent below the August level in 
September 1952, 


High Level of Hours and Manhours 


A better indication of the healthy condi- 
tion of the industry is an average work 
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Women's Shoes in the making. This last puller operator (who happens to be only 


partially sighted) 
co-workers. 


ts removing the last to permit sewing operation by his 
(Photo courtesy, OVR, Missour1) 





week which is unusuaily long for this in- 
dustry. Naturally average weekly hours 
are longer in busy seasons than in dull 
seasons but tne average this August, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Lebor Statistics pre- 
liminary estimates, was 359.7, the highest 
since January 19,6. Only five of the 
firms reporting to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security were scheduling a work week 
of less than 1,0 hours. Eighteen were 
operating longer than lO hours. Because 
of the long work week manhours have in- 
creased to a point which has been sur- 
passed only twice in the past five years. 
While there was a slight seasonel drop in 
hours and manhours in September, the level 
was high for that time of year. 


Very Large Output 


Production levels are also high, September 
shoe production was 37,862,000 pairs--23 
percent above the level of September 1951 
and only 5 percent below the level of Sep- 
tember 1950, As the accompanying chart 
Shows, monthly production in 195 has some- 
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times exceeded the comparable period in 
1950 which was the second highest produc- 
tion year in history, 


SHOE PRODUCTION 
COMPARES FAVORABLY WITH HIGH 1950 LEVEL 
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Outlook Good 


Most shoe manufacturers are confident about 
the future, Retailers' inventories, they 
say, are in good shape and new orders are 
coming in at a satisfactory rate. While 
the usual seasonel slump was about to set 
in for producers of most types of shoes, 
many were planning relatively light lay- 
offs. The chances are that nearly all will 
be recalled when the spring rush begins, 
March 1955 employment is estimated at about 
the same level as September 1952, Expecta- 
tions were based primarily on civilian de- 
mend, Only five percent of the employees 
were at work on government contracts in 
September, 


Workers Less Hasy to Obtain 


Shoe msnufecturers generally have little 
difficulty finding workers, Many of the 
mejor centers have been areas of labor sur- 
plus for some time, A large proportion of 
the factories are in small towns’ where there 
is little altemative employment. Neverthe- 
less, in busy seasons, there is sometimes an 
inedequate supply of certain skills, Sev- 
erel firms report that employees are not so 
easy to find as they have been, hithershoe 
workers have been migrating away from their 
vicinity on new opportunities for better pay- 
ing jobs have opened up nearby. In Septen- 
ber 1952 about 90 of the reporting plants 
were heving recruitment troubles but in 
only three of these plants were the short- 
ages sufficiently serious. to delay pro- 
duction. Cenerally, the snortage occupa- 
tions were those characteristic of busy 
seasons, namely skilled stitchers, cutters, 
and the lasting room occupations, especi- 
ally bedlasters, However, 21 plants were 
short of unskilled workers as well. For 
the most pert plants with shortages were 


widely scattered geovraphically. There 
was some concentration, though, in Aubum- 
Lewiston, liaine and in Manchester, New 
Lampshire where activity has been stepped 
up not only in the shoe industry but also 
in other industries, Both have recently 
been removed from the category of areas of 
substantial labor surplus, 


Earmings Below Average for all 
Manufacturing 


The most frequent starting rate for un- 

skilled labor at reporting establishments 
was 75 cents an hour, This is weli below 
the starting rate in many industries, 


In September the averege hourly earmings in 
footwear were $1,278 in comparison with 
$1,697 in all manufacturing, Average week- 
ly earnings were only $8.69 while the com- 
parable figure for all manufacturing was 
$70.09 according to Bureeu of Labor Statis- 
tics preliminery figures. 


tigh Quit rate 


Characteristically, quits in the footweer 
industry are relatively high. This is 
partly because of seasonal influences and 
the large number of women employed (5) per- 
cent in September), Possibly because of 
the increased availability of other jobs, 
the quit rate in September was the hishest 
during the post-Korean period, The October 
quit rate was seasonally lower but still 
above the October quit rates in 1950 and 
19d 


In addition to the many worxers who have 
quit are those who did not return to 
work when recalls for the busy season be- 
yen, Only 25 percent of August accessions 
were former employees of the hiring firms. 


Tumover Rates in August and September 1952 
(Number of Workers per 100 on Payroll) 
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URING the two-month period, July 1952 
D to September 1952, the upward trend in 

employment which has characterized the 
steel foundry industry since the begin 
ning of 1950, was continued, Reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, covering 125 firms with 100 or more 
workers, indicated that aggregate employ-— 
ment in these establishments--which to- 
talled 73,700 in September and represented 
the bulk of the industry's workforce—vwas 
up 5,2 percent from July 1952 and 7,8 per- 
cent from the September 1951 level, In 
contrast to the relatively strong position 
occupied by steel foundries, employment 
in gray-iron foundries and malleable-iron 
foundries has declined significantly since 
mid-i951, 


In general the recent labor dispute 
in the Nation's steel works and rolling 
mills had little direct impact on the 
steel foundry industry, The drop of 3,600 
in production worker employment between 
May and June 1952, indicated in the follow- 
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Employment Uptrens?: Continued 


$5 BRE Ros 


ing chert, was due chiefly to a walk-out 
in a large captive steel foundry concur 
rent to the strike in the parent steel 
mill, However, some steel foundries mod- 
ified or postponed their plans for ex- 
pansion es a result of reductions in the 
volume of customers' orders. Of about 20 
reporting firms which experienced individ- 
ual decreases in employment between July 
and September, epproximately three out of 
every four attributed these reductions to 
a falling-off in orders, Only one out of 
ten reporting establishments gave material 
shorteges as the reason, 


August Shipments Down 
from Year Azo 


Reflecting such seasonal influences as 
summer vacations and reductions in hours 
worked, the volume of physical production 
in steel foundries registered a sharp de- 
cline between May and July and rose sub- 
stantially during August, In 1950, the 
number of short tons shipped dropped from 


EMPLOYMENT IN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
HAS RISEN DURING THE PAST YEAR 


thousands 
68 


Production Employees 


STEEL 
FOUNDRIES 66 


64 


62 





WHILE THE TREND HAS BEEN DOWNWARD 
IN GRAY-IRON FOUNDRIES AND MALLEABLE-IRON FOUNDRIES 


thousands 
165 
Production Employees 


GRAY-1IRON 160 
FOUNDRIES 


155 
150 
145 


140 





thousands 
30 


Production Employees 


MALLEABLE-IRON 29 
FOUNDRIES 


28 
27 
26 


25 





SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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133,556 in June to 99,058 in July and then 


recovered to 130,290 in August, Between 
June and July 1951 shipments fell from 
177,863 to 140,317, rose to 177,096 in 
August and reached a postwar peak of 
189,929 in October, Shipments remained 

at relatively high levels until May 1952, 
and then dipped from 173,694 in that month 
to 141,628 in June and 119,036 in July. 
During August 1952 shipments again climbed, 
reaching a total of 153,464, 


In steel foundries which reported such 
information to the Bureau of Employment 
Security in September, approximately nine 
out of every ten employers were engaged 
in essential production, Items produced 
by these firms include tank armor plates; 
castings for automobiles and trucks, loco- 
motives, army ordnance and road machinery; 
mining and dredging equipment; other parts 
for automobiles and railroads; miscella- 
neous castings of various types. 


Manpower Problems Not Serious 


Although foundry work is character- 
istically hot, heavy and dirty in nature, 
the industry is not generally faced with 
serious manpower problems, Only four es— | 
tablishments out of the total from which 
reports were received indicated that man- 
power shorteges-~chiefly in a few skilled 
occupations such as molders, welders and 
wood patternmakers—-were impeding pro- 
duction, Less serious shortages covering 
most typical foundry occupations were re- 
ported by approximately one-fifth of all 
firms, Some 95 job openings——-representing 
orders which could not be filled in the 
local office areas—-were listed for clear- 
ance during the latter part of October. 
About 50 of these clearance openings were 
for polishers in the Buffalo labor market 
area with the remainder being for bench, 
machine and floor molders, milling machine 
operators, helpers, arc welders, bridge 
crane operators, die finishers and wood 
and metal patternmakers in Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Reading, Elizabeth, 
and Buffalo, 


A number of plants have met, or are 
attempting to meet their manpower problems 
through use of overtime, and about 90 per- 
cent of all firms reporting shift infor- 
mation indicated that they are operating 
on two or three shifts, Hiring specifica- 
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tions of only a few establishments, as re- 
vealed through job orders filed with public 
employment offices, appeared to be ex- 
cessively restrictive, 


Uptrend Expected to Continue 


The consistent upward trend followed 
by employment in the industry throughout 
the past two and one-half years is ex 
pected to continue during the next several 
months, Reporting firms expected to in- 
crease their employment by about 1 percent 
between September and November, 2,6 per- 
cent between September and January 1953, 
and 3,0 percent between September and 
March 1953, The favorable outlook is at- 
tributable to improved market conditions 
resulting from the settlement of the re- 
cent steel dispute and the consequent 
elimination of the uncertainties that ex- 
ercised a restraining influence upon the 
industry's customers, 


Most of the anticipated labor demand 
is concentrated in four labor market 
areas—-Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, and 
Reading--which, together with Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, have about three-fifths 
of all steel foundry employment, Of these 
localities, Chicago was classified as an 
area of balanced labor supply in September 
while the others were listed in the mod- 
erate labor surplus category, 


Labor Turnover in Steel Foundries 
and in all Durable Goods Manufacturing 
ea is Sc aE ST BGR cat at ele oe 


Total Total 
Separations its Layoffs Accessions 
Steel Foundries ]/ De 3.6 On7Z 5.7 
Durable Goods 2/ 4.6 3.0 0.9 6.2 


1/ Bureau of Employment Security Data. 
2/ Bureau of Labor Statistics Date, 


The August separation rate for steel 
foundries which reported to the Bureau of 
Employment Security, while significantly 
above the June rate of 3,8, compared favor-— 
ably with that in all durable goods in- 
dustries as estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, In both categories, 
quits represented the majority of total 
separations, However, despite the increase 
in the separation rate for steel foundries 
to 5,2 in August, the continuing upward 
trend in employment was evidenced by the 
fact that total accessions were 10 percent 
higher at 5,7, 





Machine lols 


Defense Orders Taper Off 


OR two years the machine tool in- accept orders for tools for civilian 
F dustry has been increasing production use provided they could make the tools 
to meet the overwhelming pressure of without its interfering with defense 
defense needs. Orders began flocking in production. As a result new orders 
as soon as the Korean incident touched temporarily increased but fell again in 
off a sudden demand for new equipment. the following months. Some executives 
They piled up until, by January 1952 are already scouting around for new 
manufacturers had an average of almost markets. 


two years' work ahead. Since then the 
combined effect of increased production 


and the slowing go down of defense orders Production is at a peacetime record 
for new tools has brought down the back- level. Unaffected, so far, by changes 
log average to about one year. In fact, in the volume of new orders output is 
some firms, especially those which make continuing its two-year upward climb. 
simpler tools with a short lead time, It has recently recovered from the 
have already completed almost all their usual summer slump and has arrived at 
defense contracts. In July 1952 machine a new post-Korean high of about $100 
tool builders were given permission to million a month. 

Percent of 
1945-47 average 
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HIRING IS TAPERING OFF 


For the past few months increased pro- 

duction has been brought about without 

a corresponding increase in employment. 
The 204 firms on which reports were re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Employment 
Security in September (firms with 50 or 
more workers) employed a total of 


105,000. 


The initial mal- 


adjustments arising out of a sudden 


rush of business have been taken care 


of and a better organized, better 


trained work force is able to produce 
Accessions have been limited 


moree 


largely to replacement needs in most 
plants ever since April (see chart). 
clining orders nave nad little effect on 
either layoff or total separation rates. 
October layoffs were only 0.6 percent. 


This was about the same number 
that they had in July and August even 
though it was 9 per cent greater than 
in September 1951. 


De- 


HIRING \S MOSTLY FOR REPLACEMENTS NOW 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


OUTLOOK IS VARIED 


A 
qv AV) 7 
Separation Rate awe 


Firms reporting to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security expected to expand, on the 
average 3.9 percent between September 


and March. 


The majority of firms ex- 
pected almost no change in employment, 


but a few were planning to add more 


than 10 percent. 


Behind this variation 


in future plans was the uneven distribu- 
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tion of backlogs. 
pecially builders of lathes, milling 
machines, boring machines, and grinders 
still had backlogs of 18 months or more. 
Certain others were already beginning 
to feel the pinch of defense completion. 
However, only two firms were expecting 


Some producers, es- 


employment to drope Hope was expressed 
that deferred civilian demand may offset 
the falling off of defense orders. 


SKILL SHORTAGES LINGER ON 


While personnel requirements are modest, 
recruitment of skilled workers is still 
a problem. Almost half of all reporting 


establishments cited shortages of certain 
occupations, usually in the skilled 
category. At 16 of these plants the 
shortages were impeding production. This 
was about the same number that reported 
this problem in July. The breaking of 
manpower bottlenecks at some plants was 
offset by new recruiting problems which 
have slowed production at others. 
Clearance orders, while they do not 
represent total demand in a particular 
occupational skill, reflect the general 
pattern of occupational shortagese 
Eighteen States which have nearly 99 
percent of all machine tool employment 
had 916 job openings in inter-area 
clearance for machine tool firms in 
Octovere Occupations in greatest de- 
mand were machinists, milling machine 
operators, boring machine operators, 
tool makers, lathe operators, floor 
assemblers, and clerk typists. 


SPECIAL RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 
IN CERTAIN AREAS 


While expansion plans for the industry 


as a whole are very limited, certain 
machine tool centers expected to grow 
at a more rapid rate. This is illus— 
trated in the table on the following 
page. 


All but one are areas of balanced labor 
supply, but all are short of certain 
skills needed for expansion. Two in 
particular are experiencing great 
difficulty. Hartford, Connecticut, the 
single labor shortage area, had 196 








Employment Trends in Major Machine Tool Centers 
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Required Employment 
Percent Change 
September 195 


No. of September to 

Area and Classification Plants Employment January 1955 
U.S. TOTAL 2 10h, 986 505 
Areas of Labor Shortage: 

Hartford, Connecticut ) 5,275 4.0 
Areas of Balanced Labor 

Supply: 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 8 h, 782 Poel 
Rockford, Illinois 7 6,061 £509 
Detroit, Michigan 16 8,592 £2.) 
Rochester, New York 5 3,097 £59 
Cincinnati, Ohio 21 11,728 £2.5 
Cleveland, Ohio i 8,290 £5.20 


Source: 


Bureau of Employment Security, 








job orders in inter-area clearance in 
October. Although the over-all labor 
supply in Cleveland, Ohio is adequate, 
the community has been suffering from 
an acute shortage of metal working 
occupations for 18 months. By October 
the area's clearance requests from 
machine tool firms totaled 262. Produc- 
tion is being impeded by manpower prob- 
lems at five Cleveland plants. 


HOURS ARE DECLINING 


In September almost four out of five 
establishments were on a workweek of 
over 40 hours. Several others had 
recently returned to the regular work- 
week because the pressure of defense 
work had been relaxed. The following 
table shows that average weekly hours 
are lower than they were in January. 
However, wage increases im many plants 


234913 O -52 -4 


have brought up the average earnings in 
spite of reduced hours. 


Hours and Gross Earmings 
of Production Workers 
in Machine Tool Industry 


— 





men) ee a ee ee eS 


Average 
Average Earnings Weekly 
Month Weekly Hourly Hours 
ante 
January 90.59 1.86 8.6 
February 89.59 Le i hg Py 
March 89 ° Ae) ale 89 lhe 6 
April 86.08 1,88 6.9 
May 88.26 1.89 6.7 
June Ofaro 1.89 6.5 
July 84.58 1/87, 45.9 
August G8, G5pem) 1.90p.6 6.8p. 
September 90.95p. 1.95p. h7.2p. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
De Preliminary. 
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Gorm Output Hits a Neu High 


Farm Labor Review - 1952 


Y November, when seasonal farming 

activities were practically over in 

large areas of the country, ferm 
operators could look back with satis- 
faction on the accomplishments of the 
year. From May through October, drought 
threatened serious crop damage. The 
long term trend of movement from farm to 
industry continued, as nearly every 
month the total number of workers on 
farms was less than for the correspond=- 
ing period last year. The mobilization 
of manpower and industry for defense 
reduced the supply of available farm 
labor and at the same time increased the 
demand for food and fibree 
Farm Placements High in 1952 

Because of the constant demand for 
greater production in face of the con- 
tinuous decline in the number of workers 
on farms, the role of the Employment 
Service in the farm labor market assumed 
greater importancee The value of ser- 
vice rendered is indicated by the 
1,729,000 farm placements for October, 
which topped all previous totals for 
that month. During the first ten months 
of the year, there were 8,213,000 farm 
placements, more than the comparable 
figure for any previous year. The early 
conclusion of the 1952 harvests was made 
possible by the ideal harvest weather 
during September and October. Another 
important factor wes the assistance 
rendered by the Employment Service in 
securing an adequate number of workers 
to harvest rapidly maturing cropse 


For the most part, shortages of farm 
workers were anticipated by the local 
offices of the Employment Service. 
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Plans were made to meet these shortages. 
Day-heul programs were initiated in some 
areas and expanded in otherse Improve= 
ments in housing and other facilities 
for migrant workers were encouraged. 
Newspaper, radio, and sound truck pub- 
licity was widely used as an aid to 
recruitment. Information stations lo- 
cated on principal migratory routes fur- 
nished guidance to workers seeking em- 
ployment. Working arrangements to re= 
cruit domestic farm workers in Puerto 
Rico, for employment on the mainland 
were strengthened. Employment of Puerto 
Ricans reached a peak of about 14,000 in 
September 1952, 


It was not alweys possible to meet 
critical needs for farm workers from 
domestic sources. Approximately 195,000 
Mexican Nationals were contracted for 
farm work in the United States from Janu- 
ary through October 1952. It was esti- 
mated that the number of Mexican Nation= 
als in the country under Public Law 78 
reached a peak for the year of 175,000 
during the latter part of October. As 
of mid-October, the number reported em= 
ployed was 125,000, excluding those in 
transit, those in the country but not 
working, and probably a few working in 
areas not reportinge There were also 
smaller numbers of Canadians, British 
West Indians, and other foreign nationals 
employed in seasonal farm activities, 
Foreign workers were imported only when 
domestic workers were not available to 
fill critical farm labor demandse 


Crop production estimates reveal how 
successfully the challenge of greater 
production with fewer workers was mete 





By November 1, it appeared certain that 
total farm production in 1952, including 
both crops and livestock, would exceed 
that of any previous year. The outlook 
was for the second largest all-crop 
(excluding livestock) volume of produc- 
tion, 32 percent above the 1923-32 aver= 
age and only 25 percent below the record 
crop production of 1948, Relatively 
high yields per acre played an important 
part in achieving this large volume, 
with all-time highs indicated for winter 
‘wheat, rice, dry beans and sugar beets, 
and near-record yields for corn and 
potatoes. Yields of cotton lint, sugar 
cane and hops were higher than both last 
year and the 1941-50 average. On the 
other hand, yield per acre of spring 
wheat, oats, rye, sorghum grain and 
sweet potatoes were lower than last year 
and averagee 


Drought Threatens Production 


Drought was a serious threat to 
crops in different parts of the country 
from spring until fall. From March to 
May, North Dakota, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota suffered most from lack of reine 
This lack of moisture during the plant- 
ing and growing seasons had serious ef- 
fects on the production of spring-sown 
grains in this area, and was largely 
responsible for declines in the 1952 
yields per acre of 25 percent for spring 
wheat, and 10 percent for oats, and an 
attendant drop in total production of 
these grains. Insufficient moisture in 
large areas of Kansas and Nebraska pre- 
vented the seeding of oats and barley in 
the spring of 1952. 


In June, near-normal rainfall in 
North and South Dakota and above-normal 
precipitation in Minnesota brought 
temporary relief from the drought. But 
a more widespread dry spell had begun to 
develop in the South Central and South 
Atlantic States. July saw the continu- 
ance of the excessively dry weather as 
every State in these areas received less 
than normal precipitation for the period 
from May through July. During August, 
the conditions of drought were relieved 
somewhat in the East South Central and 
South Atlantic States but were intensi- 
fied in the West South Central States. 


fhe lower yields per acre of sorghum 
grain and sweet potatoes are largely 
atiributeble to the effects of the 
drought. The yield and quality of to~ 
matoes, beans and other mid-season crops 
along the Eastern Seaboard and in the 
North Central States were much below 
average due to excessively hot dry wea- 
ther during the growing season. Lighter 
than normal rains were f.irly general 
throughout the South Central and the 
South Eastern States in September, sav- 
ing much of the area from disastrous 
crop losses and setting the stage for 
late season improvement of many cropSe 


While October 1952 wes the driest on 
record in many parts of the country, the 
general effect on 1952 crop production 
was favorable. Soil moisture, though be- 
low normal, was sufficient, as a result 
of September rains, to allow late season 
development and improvement of many 
cropse The generally dry weather permit- 
ted rapid harvesting with a minimum of 
labor expenditure and crop losse An im- 
portant factor in the late season im= 
provement in expected yields of cotton, 
corn, soybeans, potatoes, and other late 
growing crops, was lighter than usual 
losses during the harvest seasons 


Productivity Increased 


The achievement of near-record crop 
production in 1952 was aided by increased 
mechanization. Improved farming methods 
such as greater use of hybrid seed, fer- 
tilizers and insecticides were also im=- 
portant. <A third factor to success was 
a more thorough recruitment of farm labor 
in the usual domestic sources, develop= 
ment of new sources and better utilize- 
tion of the workers who became available. 


The number of workers on farms has 
declined each year since 1939, except 
1946 and 1947 when there were slight 
increases. The downtrend has been more 
pronounced since 1948, Almost every 
month the number of workers, both hired 
and family, was less than it was during 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Movement to higher-paying jobs in 
industry, and to a lesser extent induc- 
tions into the armed forces, were largely 
responsible for the loss of farm workers. 
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Farm labor is only one of several 
input factors in farm production, al- 
though in terms of cost it is the m jor 
item. Big increases in farm output in 
recent years, in spite of a decrease in 
man-hours, were made possible largely by 
farmers buying and using larger quanti- 
ties of production goodse Motor vehicles, 
machinery, and gasoline and oil are now 
major production input items on farms. 
Greater and more widespread use of ferti- 
lizer has helped increase production. Al- 
though hybrid seed and insecticides and 
fungicides are not large inputs in terms 
of costs, their use has stepped up crop 
yields greatly. 


Use of electricity on farms has ex- 
panded repidly from a modest beginning, 
performing many tasks quickly and cheaply 
which only a short time ago required hours 
of laborious effort. Expanded production 
of feed grains has made possible a heavier 
rate of feeding and greater output of 
livestock and livestock products. 


The adoption of improved methods of 
farming has by no means reached the point 
of diminishing returns. Better methods 
and practices can yet be introduced pro- 
fitably even in the most advanced farming 
enterprises. But the greatest gains in 
the next few years can be made by the 
general adoption of improved practices 
more uniformly throughout agriculture. 


1953 Production Goals 


Increased 1953 production goals have 
been announced for spring vegetables and 
are expected for many other crops. Acre- 
age increases of ten percent or more are 
planned for lima beans, early spring 
snap beans, beets, early spring cabbage, 
cantaloupes, late spring cucumbers, late 
spring onions and early spring tomatoese 
For several vegetables the goals remain 
the samee Spinach is the only spring 
vegetable for which reduced acreage is 
plannede Since vegetable production 
requires a relatively high labor input, 
increased numbers of seasonal hired work- 
ers may be needed, in spring vegetable 
areas, to meet the higher production 
goalse 


As farmers looked back over the 1952 
crop year, they saw that disastrous 
drought losses were narrowly averted by 
timely though not entirely adequate 
rainse They realized that their unflag- 
ging efforts had been one important 
factor in achieving near-record crop 
production in a season during which wea-= 
ther factors were far from ideal and the 
labor force was the smallest on recorde 
However, they were also aware that they 
faced the prospect, in 1953, of again 
increesing output hampered by a still 
further decline in the agricultural 
labor force. They expected to be able 


to meet this challenge largely by more 
widespread adoption of improved farming 
practices, and with the assistance of 
the Farm Placement Service in obtaining 
workers for peak seasonal needs. 
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Swuruey of Current Lacal Occupational Shortages 


Trend in Clearance Openings Still Upward 


FOR the third succes- 
sive month the total 
number of openings in 
interarea clearance 
has increased, The 

7 number of job orders 

in clearance on Novem 
ber 12, 1952 reached 
57,788. This was 2,2 
percent below the com 
parable period in 1951 
but higher than at any time during the in- 
tervening 12 months. It was 2.2 percent 
above the previous month and 18.1 percent 
above August 6, which was the lowest point 
since June 1951, The slight increase over 
October reflects an increase in three cate- 
gories, professional and managerial, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled which more than off- 
set declines in clerical and sales, service 
and skilled occupations, 


Trend in Clearance Job Openings 
70 





















































Orders in interarea clearance repre- 
sented about one-sixth of all nonfarm job 
orders held by State employment security 


agencies in November, A clearance order is 
one which a local public employment office 
is trying to fill outside its own area or 
State because a shortage of that skill in 
the particular community makes the job 
difficult to fill locally, The number of 
orders in clearance furnishes a clear pic- 


ture of local shortages but does not nec- 
essarily reflect the over~all demand, 


The major element responsible for tip- 
ping the balance toward an increase in 
clearances over October was the substantial 
growth in hard—to-fill vacancies for un- 
akilled labor, Between October 1 and No- 
vember 12 the number increased by 2,376, or 
37 percent, to reach a post-Korean high of 
8,793, Almost 3,000 of these were needed 
by automobile plants, Another 1,100 un- 
skilled workers were requested by tobacco 
processors, 


The addition of 1,200 job openings for 
semi-skilled tobacco workers to other or- 
ders for semi-skilled workers resulted in 
an increase in that category in spite of 
declining orders for most other semi- 
skilled occupations, 


Trends in the skilled occupations 
were mixed, Greatest increases were for 


machinists, machine shop occupations not 


elsewhere classified, electricians, pattern 
and model makers, and miscellaneous me- 
chanics and repairmen. However, declines 
in other occupations, notably tool and die 
makers, sheet-metal workers, welders, and 
aircraft occupations not elsewhere classi- 
fied, more than cancelled out the in- 
creases, 


An appreciable drop in demand for 
stenographers and typists, the largest 
occupational categories in the clerical 
and sales group, led the decline in occu- 
pations of this type, Trends in other oc- 
cupations in this group were predominantly 
downward , 


A sizeable increase in clearance de- 
mand for civil engineers was primarily 
responsible for the rise in professional 
and managerial openings, although several 
other occupations registered modest in- 
creases, 
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Table 1: 


Number of Openings in Clearance Percent Change From 
Occupational Group Nov. le, OC. el Nov. 11, 1 Month 1 Year 


(Won-Farm) 1952 


TOTAL (ATI Sich dish) w eos (oo 56, 3 


Professional and 


Mane gerial 10, 887 
Clerical and Sales 45,927 
Service iiss ful 
Skilled 19,368 
Semiskilled 13,672 
Unskilled 8,7% 





Clearance Needs Down 
Slightly from Year Ago 


The dip of only 2 percent in the 


1952 


10,698 
1,517 
1,30 

20,128 

13 ,3h,8 
6,L)17 


volume of interarea clearance needs in the 
past year obscured significant shifts in 


clearance demand by occupational groups 
While demand in each of the other broad 
groups slipped between 0.1 percent (for 
semi-skilled workers) and 42 percent (f 
service help), hard-to-fill job opening 
for unskilled workers jumped nearly 75 
percent. Responsible for this sharp ri 
in jobs for unskilled workers was the 
listing of 2,800 clearance openings for 
stock handlers and hand truckers to man 
Detroit's busy auto plants and the need 
for nearly 1,200 warehouse workers and 
leaf-size pickers for Connecticut's to- 
bacco stemming and redrying industry. 


or 
8 


Clearance needs for professional per- 
sonnel were off less than 1 percent from 


the year-ago level, While hard-to-fill 
openings for mechanical engineers dropp 


ed 


nearly 400 and jobs listed for electrical 
engineers slipped by 100, clearance demand 


for civil engineers rose by 100; for 
nurses, job openings increased by 200; 
for draftsmen, clearance jobs were up l 
above last year's level, 


00 


Virtually all of the 8.5 percent de- 


cline in openings placed in interarea 

clearance for clerical or sales persons 
occurred in the stenographic and typist 
categories, Changes in clearance listi 


ngs 


for other occupations in the broad group, 
clerical and sales were of a minor nature, 
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1951 Ago Ago 
59,115 ee aces 
10,953 nits 0.6 
h,295 = 9.0 a 8.5 

1,980 -11.9 -l2.h 
Saeies - 5.8 ~10,2 
13,691 f 2.4 - 0.1 

Os 757.0 Bed 


At 19,368, clearance job openings for 
skilled workers in November were more than 
16 percent below the corresponding period 
a year ago. The largest declines over the 
year took place in clearance jobs for 
machinists, down 238 or 7 percent; for 
tool and die makers, off 219, or 8 percent; 
for welders and flame cutters, off 237 or 
25 percent; for persons skilled in machine 
shop occupations, down 467 or 14 percent; 
for mechanics and repairmen (excluding 
those specializing in aircraft or auto 
work) off 412 or 33 percent. However, 
hard-to-fill jobs for textile weavers in- 
creased 200, or six-fold; and clearance 
demand for pattern and model makers rose 
by 196 or 19 percent, 


In the semi-skilled group, the change 
in the volume of clearance needs over the 
year was negligible--off 19, or one-tenth 
of one percent. Changes within the group, 
however, were many and sizeable, Jobs 
listed for occupations utilized in manu- 
facturing tobacco products totalled 1,285 
in November, Last year no openings for 
semi-skilled tobacco workers were reported 
in clearance, An increase of 850 or more 
than 400 percent, was registered in clear- 
ance needs for semi-skilled aircraft manu- 
facturing workers, Offsetting these and 
smaller gains was a decline of 2,400 in 
hard-to-fill jobs for lumbermen, raftsmen 
and woodchoppers. 


Fewer Clearance Jobs 
Open to Women 


The shifts in the over-all distribu- 
tion of clearance demands by broad occu- 


Table e: 


oe 





Total Percent Distribution of Job Opéninss 
Job Men or 
Occupational Group Openings Total Men Women Women 
TOTAL (All Skilis) 57,788 100.0 Shh, Ze 229 
Professional and 
Managerial 10,887 100.0 ied. 6.8 166.1 
Clerical and Sales o,9e7 10070 Sh. 5 5509 29.6 
Service ellie 100.0 3.0 551 25.9 
Skilled 19,568 100.0 98.0 (oa 1.9 
Semiskilled Lo, eeeLOCeO Go. 528 Ogee 
Unskilled 8, 195 100.0 88.5 eek Oem 


pational groups which resulted in a higher 
proportion of job openings for unskilled 
workers in November (15 percent against 11 
percent in October) also trimmed the num 
ber of clearance requests for women work- 
ers. Compared with the 8.6 percent of all 
jobs listed on the October hard~to-fill 
roster, only 5,7 percent of the jobs in 
interarea clearance specifically requested 
women workers in November. However, in 
November 9,9 percent of all jobs could be 
filled by either men or women, compared 
with 8,0 percent in October, 


In November, 741 or 22 percent, of the 
jobs for women were in professional and 
managerial categories. 
less than 19 percent in the preceding 
month. More than 80 percent of these jobs 


were in nursing occupations, however, there 


was also a strong demand for social work- 
ers, teachers, and dietitians, Nearly 43 
percent of the clearance jobs for women 
were in the clerical and sales group with 
the largest number of hard-to-fill jobs 
calling for stenographers, clerk-typists, 
and office machine operators, 


While the proportion of service and 
semi-skilled jobs remained relatively un- 
changed, there was a marked decline in 
clearance needs for women in unskilled 
jobs--from 10 percent of all jobs on the 
October 1 list to 7 percent on the Novem- 
ber roster, 


Job clearance needs which could be 
filled by either men or women totalled 
5,714, egainst 4,504 in early October, 


This compared with 


Nearly one-third of these hard-to-fill 

jobs in November were for professional 
persons——577 for draftsmen, 201 for nurses, 
175 for electrical engineers, 108 for aero- 
nautical engineers, and nearly 100 for 
medical technicians, 


Approximately 1,400, or one-fourth, of 
the jobs available to either men or women 
were for semi-skilled workers, The sharp 
increase in orders in this category was 
attributable to the listing of nearly 1,100 
jobs for tobacco leaf sorters in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. Jewelry manufac- 
turers in Rhode Island requested 150 men 
or women for such semi-skilled jobs as 
lining jewelry boxes or operating forming 
presses, 


Nearly 1,200, or one-fifth, of the jobs 
available to men or women called for cler- 
ical or sales persons—-550 for clerk 
typists, 200 for stenographers and 1C0 for 
office machine operators, 


Among the 769 jobs for unskilled men 
or women, more than 85 percent were for 
tobacco warehouse workers, Approximately 
50 percent of the 373 skilled jobs which 
could be filled by either men or women 
called for weavers, However, the list of 
jobs in this broad occupational group also 
included hand sewers, solderers, laboratory 
mechanics, welders, and radio electricians. 


The following list shows the number 
of clearance openings for selected occu- 
pational fields on the November 14, 1951 
and November 12, 1952 State Job Inven- 
tories, 
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Selected Local Shortage Occupations AY, 


Summary of State Inventories of Job Openings Placed in Clearance 


November l2, 19% 


No. of Clearance 


Openings 


Occupation 


TOTAL (all groups) 59,115 


PROFESSIONAL & MANAGERIAL 10,955 


Accountants & Auditors OF 
Authors, Editors, and 

Reporters es 
Chemists 9, 
Engineers, Metallurgical 

and Metallurgists 85 
Engineers, Chemical Alor) 
Engineers, Civil 82h, 
Engineers, Electrical ayy 
Engineers, Industrial ol 
Engineers, Mechanical 2 5566 
Physicians & Surgeons 55 


Social and Welfare Workers 155 
Teachers and Instructors, 


Ne Cele roxe) 
Trained Nurses 687 
Natural Scientists,n.e.c. 186 
Aviators le) 
Draftsmen 2,516 
Laboratory Technicians 

and Assistants 161 
Radio Operators 163 
Surveyors 8&5 
Semiprofessional Occupa- 

tions, n.e.c. h85 
Managers and Officials, 

N.6eCe an 
Others Td9 


CLERICAL AND SALES 


Bookkeepers and Cashiers 
(Except Bank Cashiers ) ty 


Clerks, General Office 100 
Office Machine Operators 162 
Secretaries 7h 
Stenographers & Typists 3,12 
Salesmen, Insurance 6h, 
Salespersons 176 
Others 598 
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Dy 188 


No. of Clearance 





Occupation Openings 
SERVICE 1,980 
SKILLED 25 125 
Weaver, Textile 3% 
Loom Fixers 19 


Compositors and Typesetters 0 
Occupations in Production 

of Industrial Chemicals 162 
Occupetions in Manuf, of 

Clocks, Watches, Jewel- 

ry, and Articles of 


Precious Metals,n.e.c,. Wh 
Machinists 3,760 
Tool Makers and Die 

Setters and Sinkers 2, 58h, 
Machine Shop and Re- 

lated Occupations, 

Wee Cs oes 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths 

and Sheet Metal 

Workers 870 
Boilermakers 159 
Molders O58 
Structural and Ormamen- 

tal Metal Workers 655 


Welders and Flame Cutters OFT 
Blacksmith, Forgemen and 

Hamme rmen 165 
Occup, in Mech, Treat, 

of Metals (Stamping, 

Rolling, Forging, Press- 


ine), ees Oc 85 
Electricians 971 


Occup. in Manuf. of Radios 
Phonographs, & Access- 
ories 51 
Occup. in Bldg. of Air- 


Craft, n. esc. 1,149 
Pattern and Model 

Makers (Except Paper) 1,037 
Miners and Mining Ma- 

chine Operators 57 


He/she 1/2 





No. of Clearance 
Openings 


1/i/51 11/7122 


Occupation 


Brick and Stone Masons 


and Tile Setters 1&2 
Carpenters 867 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters and 

Steam Fitters L777 


Linemen and Serviceien 
(Telegraph, Telephone 


and Power) 279 
- Millwrights 22h 
Mechanics and Repair- 
men, Airplane 82 
Mechanics and Repairmen, 
Motor Vehicle 626 


Mechanics and Repairmen, 
n.se.C. 1,260 
Tool Sharpeners & Dressers 152 


Foremen, Manufacturing Te 
Others Lip 
SEMIS KILLED 15,691 


Occup, in Menuf, To- 
bacco Products -- 
Occup, in Menuf. of 


Knit Good BL 
Occup. in Menuf. of Tex- 

tiles, n.6.e OT 
Occuo se net enr,. Of 1ex= 

tile Products, n.e.c. 515 


Lumbermen, Raftsmen, and 

Woodchoppers 9,726 
Filers, Grinders, Buffers 

and Polishers (Metal } 68 
Machine Shop and Re- 

lated Occupations, 


De Gee Vel. 
Foundry Occupations, 

NeCeCe 80 
Structural and Orma- 

mental Metal Workers 96 
Occup. in Mech, Treat, 

of Metal (Rolling, 

Stamping, Forging, 

Pressing, etc. )n.e.c. 103 
Occup. in Fabr. of Metal 

Products, n.e€.Ce Fe 


205 
5h. 


Wo. of Clearance 
Openings 


Ti/il/5l 11/17 


Occupation 


Inter-Industry Metal- 
working Occupations, 


Nees 26 ee 
Occup, in Manufacture of 

Radios, Phonographs & 

Accessories 13 61 
Occup. in Manufacture of 

Misc. Blectrical Equip- 

ment, n.e.c. 86 108 
Occup..in Bldg, of Air= 

Srait sees Ce 201 15.055 
Chauffeurs and Drivers, 

Bugs ete LUCK Bnd 

Tractor 70 146 
Attendant, Filling Sta- 

tions and Parking Lots 7h Ty 
Firemen Other Than Pro- 

cess Firemen 86 58 
Chainmen, Rodmen and 

Axmen, Surveying 61 ro 
Others iano 625 
UNS KILLED 5,015 8, 795 
nee.c. Occupation not elsewhere classi- 


fied, 

ay Individual occupational fields(3- 
digit Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code groups) with a total 
of 50 or more openings on the 
State inventories are snown sep-= 
arately for the Professional and 
Managerial, Skilled, Semiskilled, 
and Clerical end Sales Groups. 

e/, Generally, about 75 percent of the 
clearance openings in this cate- 
gory are continuously filled by 
Canadian workers. The remainder 
represent currently unfilled opm- 
ings. However, under existing 
arrangements, employers are le- 
gally obliged to make job openings 
filled by Canadian labor availeble 
to any qualified American workers 
seeking such employment. 


The data presented in this article are based mainly on “Job Inven- 


tory” reports published every 2 weeks by all State employment 
security agencies and represent a compilation of job openings 
which could not be filled in the local areas where they originated, 
or in adjoining areas of “direct clearance.” Listing of the open- 
ings on these inventories is part of the clearance operations of 
the United States Employment Service and affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 
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STATE Ul LAWS: Size-of-Firm Restrictions 





unemployment insurance laws arises periodically. 
Sometimes advocates of extended coverage are con- 
cerned with broadening the scope of unemployment 
insurance to cover those activities now specifi- 
cally excluded. At other times they are inter- 
ested in including all establishments in the 
industries now covered. Thirty-five State unem- 
ployment insurance laws still provide for the 
exclusion of small firmse The effects of remov- 
ing such exclusions in terms of numbers of work- 
ers, numbers of employers and taxable wages are 
presented in the following article. 





The question of extending the coverage of State 





Latest Dale on Excluded 
Workers and Employers 


Almost one-half of these 3 million ex- 
cluded workers were in wholesale and re- 
tail trade, nearly three quarters of a 
million in the service trades, and a quar- 
ter of a million sach in contract con- 
struction, and in finance, insurance, and 
real estate. Data from the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurmce, as of March 
1949,-=the latest available--reveal the 
following industrial distribution of the 
excluded workers: 





In March 199, when 31,530,000 workers 
were covered by unemployment insurmcee, 
an additional 3,130,000 workers would 
have been covered by removal of the ex- 
clusion of small firms in 35 State unem- 
ployment insurance laws. These laws pro- 
vided in March 199, and still provide, 
the following size-of-firm restrictions: 


23 States exclude fims with 
less than 8 workers 

(22 in 20 weeks, and 1 in 
15 weeks); 


2 States exclude firms with 
less than 6 workers (1 in 
18 weeks, the other in 20 
weeks ); 


8 States exclude firms with 
less than workers 

(6 in 6-20 weeks, 1 in 3 
quarters, and 1 in 15 
days); and 


2 States exclude firms with 
less than 3 workers 

(1 in 1 day, the other in 
20 weeks ). 
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Percent in- 
March 1949 employment crease in 
Number of Covered Excluded covered em-— 
States workers workers ployment 
51 States 31,530,000 3,130,000 9.9 
35 States 22,668,000 3,130,000 13.8 
Industry 
division 
Mining .... 627,000 26,000 4.2 
Contract : 
construc— 
Clony eee 1,108,000 257,000 PS) C2 
Manufac— 
turing .. 10,788,000 213,000 2.0 
Transporta— 
tion, com- 
munication, 
and other 
public util- 
ELS teres 1,807,000 102,000 5.6 
Wholesale and 
retail 
trade ... 5,432,000 1,499,000 27.6 
Finance, in- 
surance, 
and real 
estate .. 1,016,000 251,000 24.7 
Service .. 1,794,000 722,000 40.2 





1/ Based on a monograph, "Effect of Size- 
Of-Firm Restrictions of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws on Number of 
Workers and Employers Covered as of 


Mareh 19,9 9 - 


issued by the Bureau of 


Employment Security, U. S. Department 
of Labor, with Unemployment Insurance 
Program Letter No. 301. 


Percentage increases in covered employment, employers, and taxable 
wages, if size-of-firm restrictions are removed from State 
unemployment insurance laws, 35 States, March 199 


States Excluding Firms With Less Than 8 Workers 


Percent increase in Percent of total Percent increase 
State covered employment employers excluded in taxable wages 
SontheDAkOva «sss ent o0s6 80); 3502 
North Dakota eceoee 1906 78.8 36.2 
Nebraska @eeeoevooee 3.0 79.5 acel 
Kansas e@eceeeoeeoes oe 536 80.3 20.3 
Iowa @eeeeeeeooneoeoe 31.8 80 26 20.6 
Coloradomececcscece 28.3 78.3 18.8 
FLOYVIda eccccccosce 28.1 78.5 22603 
Oklahona @eecoecseoesn elew 76.9 16.7 
Mississippi ereecee 2607 fen 209 
Vermont eecoceeeceee 2he9 736 16.9 


States Excluding Firms With Less Than 6-8 Workers 


TEXAS cecocccccccccce 2.0 fOelt 1565 
Maine cccccececcees Ai Las) T1507 Ly el. 
Minnesota @ecoeevoece 212h 58.2 Whe sii 
Missouri C0eeeecsee 19 6 Tike elt 
Virginia eeerverseoee 18.7 736 12.6 
TENNESSEE eeccvcceee 1843 7.06 12.0 
Georgia @ereoveeeeoe 17.6 72 5 12.7 
Alabama sececcsceee 1702 (Bry 11.0 
INGL ANA eccccccvece 16.4 778 9e7 
North Carolina ee... 16.3 71.20 12.4 
South Carolina .... 1643 7503 11.5 
Michigan eeeeerceooe W.5 (MPS 8.8 
West Virginia cee. lje5 75 elt Loo 
WISCONSIN eecccocccece 14.5 (ec 8.8 
TATINOLS. sewiesecees 12.1 (ats: Tel 


States Excluding Firms With Less Than 3-),; Workers 


Ohio Oceeeeceoevesseee hel h7el 205 
Rhode Island eeccceo 6.5 S01 He. 
Connecticut ecececece 6.8 5609 hed 
Louisiana seecccoee 720 52.8 he? 
New Jersey ecccesee 79 5965 Sel 
AYiZOna eccocccccce Gel 8.5 565 
New York ecccecccecs 8.3 56.0 Sel 
Kentucky @00eee2eed 8.8 56.9 5.8 
New Hampshire eesee Jel 55 6.1 
Oregon eceeeveecorcce 10.8 5362 78 





The estimates on the number of workers 
and employers and the amount of taxable 
wages added by removal of the size-of-fimm 
limitations in the 35 State unemployment 
insurance laws are based on data furnished 
by the Bureau of Old=-Age and Survivors 
Insurance for one month only, March 199, 
or for the first quarter of 1919, in the 

ase of taxable wages. A reporting unit 
is presumed excluded if its employment 
in March 1949, reported for old-age and 
Survivors insurance purposes, is less than 
the minimum number of workers requiring 
an employer to become subject to the State 
unemployment insurance law. This method 
of estimating, based on one month's em- 
ployment only, does not take into account 
employment during a previous year or other 
months of 199, the number of weeks of em- 
ployment, nor the size of payroll of re- 
porting units, which bear on coverage under 
the unemployment insurance laws of the 35 
States with size-of-firm restrictions, 
However, the data from the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance are the best 
available. 





January-March 19,9 


taxable wages 
(in thousands ) Percent in- 
Covered Excluded crease in 


workers workers taxable wages 


663 
8.8 


Number cf 
States 


51 States $22,037,813 $1,397,228 
35 States 15,929,990 1,397,228 





For the first quarter of 19149, if size- 
of-firm restrictions had been removed, the 
addition in taxable wages would have been 
$1,397 228,000, representing an 8.8 per- 
cent increase in taxable wages for the 35 
States with size-of-firm restrictions. 

This compares with a 13.8 percent increase 
in covered employment for these 35 States, 
if size-of-firm restrictions had been re- 
moved, thus indicating that average wages 


of the excluded workers were lower than 
those of the covered group. 


The number of covered employers would 
be increased proportionately very much more 
than the number of covered workers by re- 
moval of size-of-firm restrictions in State 
laws. As shown below, removal of these re- 
strictions in the 35 States would triple 
the number of employers covered. 


Reasons for Varying Percentage 
Increases in the =e States 

The percentage increase in covered em- 
ployment in the individual State depends 
both on the specific size-of-firm limita- 
tion and on the nature of the State's econ- 
omy: whether it is primarily agricultural 
and has small-scale industry in the main, 
or whether it has large-scale industrial 
units. Thus, as the tabulation on page 46 
shows, the 10 States where covered employ- 
ment would have been increased 25 percent 
or more cover firms with 8 or more workers, 
and are mainly agricultural in character. 
On the other hand, the 10 States with the 
smallest increases, from ].1 to 10.8 per- 
cent, exclude firms with less than 3 or h 
workers, and are much more highly indus- 
trialized. The percent of total employers 
excluded and the percent increase in taxa- 
ble wages are also shown for each State. 


State Distribution of Excluded 
Workers and ployers 


Of the 3,130,000 workers excluded be- 
cause of size-of-firm restrictions in the 
laws of 35 States, 1,82,000, or 58.9 per- 
cent, were in 10 States: 


New York....350,130 Indiana....1)0,178 
Texas Oeervce -280 562 Florida. ee 115,042 
Tllinois....273,82), Minnesota..109,632 
Michigan....218,633 LTowa......l0h,926 
Missouri....1h7,25 Wisconsin. .102,296 


Number of employers, March 19h9 


Number of 

States Covered 

51 States 1,421,000 1,391,000 
35 States 69,000 e391 ,000 


Total, covered 


Excluded and noncovered employers excluded 


Percent of total 


2 812 ,000 
2,085 ,000 


49.5 
66.7 
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LABOR MARKET Keyroles 


CHANGES OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER THE civilian labor force rose by 500,000 between Oc- 

(in millions) tober and November to 63.6 million. The November 
level was about one-half million higher than that of 
last year, and was the highest on record for the month. 
During the first 11 months of 1952 the civilian labor 
force was, on the average, about the same size as dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1951. During these 11 
months such labor force growth as occurred was ab- 
sorbed by the Armed Forces. Within the civilian la- 
bor force a drop of some 200,000 males was offset by 
a comparable rise in the number of females without 
significantly affecting the total. 


A rise of 400,000 in total employment over October 
established a new November record at 62.2 million. 
Total employment in November this year was 900,000 
above that of November 1951. Agricultural employ- 
ment declined seasonally by 500,000 over the month 

to 6.8 million. Nonagricultural employment rose more 
than seasonally--by 900,000--to 55.5 million, a new 
record for the month and 1.1 million more than the 
number so employed in the comparable month of 1951. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment continued abnormally low, rising only 
134,000 over the month to 1.4 million in November. 
Unemployment this November was 400,000 below that 
of November 1951 and 800,000 below that of November 
1950. At1.4 million, unemployment in November was 
the lowest in the 8 years since World War II, and rep- 
UNEMPLOYMENT resented 2.2 percent of the civilian labor force. 


Insured unemployment rose less than seasonally in 
November. During the sample week it totalled 646,500, 
only 26,800 above the 619,700 low of October. In No- 
vember, unemployment represented 1.9 percent of av- 
erage covered employment, as compared with 1.8 per- 
cent in October. Despite the seasonal rise in the to- 
tal, there was a general lowering of unemployment in 
a number of States. No State reported more than 3.8 
percent insured unemployment. Rhode Island, which 
ENSURE DUN EMECOYMENT has long led the list of the States with the heaviest 
Beis sae OF relative volume of insured unemployment, dropped to 
Data from Bureau of Census and Bureauof| fifth. place when unemployment declined from 4.1 per- 





Employment Security. cent to 3.4 percent. 
LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DECEMBER 1952 
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LABOR MARKET Keynotes 


URTHER evidence of record economic 
Saas keynoted developments during 

November and early December. Pro- 
duction and employment rose, unemploy- 
ment was the lowest for the month since 
the end of World War II manpower controls, 
Manufacturing employment hit a peacetime 
high. Manufacturers’ sales, at $26.2 bil- 
lion in October, were the highest in his- 
tory. 


Yet despite vigorous activity in the labor 
market, labor needs were being met and 
the only significant labor shortages were 
the long standing ones for professional, 
technical and highly trained skilled work- 
ers in a few selected occupations, 


Labor supplies generally tightened in most 
of the major labor market areas of the 
country between September and November, 
according to BES. Some 15 areas changed 
their classification: fourteen of these 
moved into a tighter category. The new 
classification list (story elsewhere in this 
issue) shows 4 areas with labor shortages, 
84 areas with a balanced labor supply, 79 
areas with a moderate labor surplus and 
18 with a substantial labor surplus. 


As has been true for the past few months, 
the economy has been supported by rising 
consumer purchases, high level defense 
spending, and the drive to recoup durable 
goods output lost during the steel strike. 
Retail trade which was high in October 
edged off in November, but business an- 
ticipated a prosperous Christmas which 
would successfully deplete the heavy in- 
ventories built up in anticipation of heavy 
buying. Farm output in 1952--in total-- 
exceeded that of any other year as ideal 
harvest weather compensated for earlier 
droughts (article elsewhere in this issue). 


While high, national security expenditures 
have levelled off--at least temporarily-- 
at an annual rate of about $51 billion-- 
about the same level that has been main- 
tained since mid-year. Meanwhile pre- 
liminary indications are that the Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1954 anticipates an 
increase in military purchases from pre- 
viously authorized funds but does not re- 
quest an increase in current appropria- 
tions. The total budget is rumored to be 
somewhat above the $79 billion of this 
‘fiscal year. 


Gross National Product for the year 1952 
will set a new record as will total person- 
al income. Gains over 1951, however, will 
be smaller in both physical terms and in 
dollars than were the rises of the two pre- 
ceding years. GNP for the third quarter 
is reported at a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of $343.4 billion as compared 
with $330.9 billion during the third quar- 
ter of 1951. By the year’s end GNP is ex- 
pected to exceed an annual rate of $350 
billion. Personal income in the third quar- 
ter reached an annual rate of $268.9 bil- 
lion, some $12.8 billion above the compa- 
rable quarter last year. Disposable in- 
come, at $235.3 billion, however, was up 
only $8.2 billion over the same period of 
time, 


Industrial production continued to rise in 
October, November and early December. 
Reflecting mainly continued gains in du- 
rable goods industries, the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial produc - 
tion rose one point in October to 227 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 average. A two-point 
gain to 229 probably occurred in November, 
Since September, output at factories and 
mines has averaged about 3 percent above 
the levels prevailing during 195l and early 
1952. Nondurable goods production fell off 
slightly in October, mainly because tex- 
tile mill activity edged downward tempo- 
rarily. Expanding production of steel and 
most metal fabricating industries more 
than offset this drop. 
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Production of goods and services this year will establish a new record, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board, with the value of 1952 output estimated 
at $345 billion. This represents a 5 percent increase from the value of out- 
put in 1951 largely brought about by increases in defense production, in con- 
sumer spending, and in new plant and equipment investment. 


Steel ingot production in October and November was at a new record rate of 
106 percent of rated capacity. Passenger automobile assemblies maintained 
the high rates of September and October until mid-November when model 
changeovers cut into production. Nevertheless, the industry, according to 
Ward’s Automotive Reports, produced 397,000 cars in November and plans on 
a 410,000 output in December. On the basis of these figures Ward’s estimates 
total 1952 production at 4,327,000 passenger cars--which would make 1952 
assemblies the fourth largest in history. 


New construction declined less than seasonally in November and the 1953 out- 
look is promising. Expenditures for new construction in November totalled 
$2.8 billion, a 7 percent drop from October’s volume. This year’s expendi- 
tures, however, were nearly $200,000 above those of November 1951, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce and the BLS. 


The value of private construction was $1.9 billion, and that of public construc- 
tion was $900,000 this November. Both types of expenditures were greater 
this November than in November 1951. 


Housing starts rose counterseasonally to 101,000 in October, according to the 
BLS. This represented an increase of 3,000 over the number of homes begun 
in September and was 11,000 above the number started in October 1951. Near- 
ly all of the increase occurred in private housing and, geographically, it 
spread to nearly all regions, although it was especially marked in the larger 
cities. 


The year 1953 is expected to be more active as far as new construction is 
concerned than was 1952 or any preceding year according to estimates pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce and the BLS. An expansion of perhaps 
$1 billion in construction expenditures over this year’s $32 1/3 billion is like- 
ly to establish a new expenditures peak. Both private and public construction 
expenditures are expected to participate in the expansion. New private con- 
struction, supported by another ‘‘more-than-a-million-units’’ year of housing 
activity and an expansion in public utility and commercial building, is ex- 
pected to reach a peak of $22.2 billion. Private industrial building is ex- 
pected to drop as the defense plant expansion program approaches comple- 
PLOM 


Public expenditures for new construction are expected to rise from $10.6 bil- 
lion this year to $11.3 billion in 1953, largely because of anticipated increases 
in highway construction and public school building. Military outlays are also 
expected to rise moderately. 


eee RR 


The 1953 outlook is based upon the assumptions that business will remain good 
and that international developments will not worsen or affect the availability 
of materials. 


Manufacturing employment reached a postwar peak at 16.4 million in October, 
according to BLS. The rise over September employment levels totalled 
45,000. Over the year, manufacturing employment increased by about 440,000 
with about half of the increase occurring in consumer goods and half in mili- 
tary goods industries. Durable goods employment (both military and civilian) 
rose by about 320,000 while nondurable goods employment rose by 120,000. 


The average workweek in the Nation’s factories rose to 41.5 hours in mid-Oc- 
tober, the highest level for any month since the end of World War II, accord- 
ing to the BLS, and one hour longer than that of October 1951. Over the year 
the workweek in durable goods industries rose by .7 hours to 42.4. Hours of 
work in nondurable goods factories were up 1.4 to 40.3 hours. 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing industries incfeased about one cent 
in October to a little over $1.70, with most of the gains in durable goods in- 
dustries. Increased overtime premium pay was a major factor in the rise. 
Since last June, earnings have risen 5 cents an hour on the average, almost 
entirely because of advances in durable goods industries. The total increase 
over the past year has been 9 cents an hour. 


Weekly earnings of manufacturing workers averaged $70.80 in October, about 
$3.60 more than last June, and $5 more than a year ago. 


The cost of living rose slightly in mid-October, according to the BLS, when 
the Consumers’ Price Index crept up fractionally to 190.9 percent of the 1935- 
39 base. Over the month the cost of food and clothing declined while rents 
continued their steady upward climb, and utility charges rose. 


About 1 million automobile, aircraft, and farm equipment workers, whose 
wages are tied to the cost of living index, will take a one cent-an-hour pay 
cut effective in December. The cut results from a drop in consumer prices 
(as measured by the old series) over the past 3 months. 


Wholesale prices edged downward steadily during November, according to the 
Weekly Wholesale Price Index of the BLS. The drop over the month, through 
the week ending November 25, amounted to 1 percent, for all commodities. 
Leading the decline was a drop of 8.6 percent in the wholesale price of meats. 
Farm products declined by 3.1 percent. Performance of the more sensitive 
daily spot ynarket prices was less regular but the net effect over the month 
was a decline. 
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Insured Unemployment 
Rises Seasonally in November 


RIMARILY reflecting seasonal influ- 
Dieses claims for State unemployment 

insurance showed a moderate upswing 
between October and November. Accord- 
ing to preliminary data for the 4 weeks 
ending November 29, the average weekly 
volume of initial claims (representing 
new unemployment), after rising sharply 
between September and October, showed 
a further increase of 14.2 percent to 
166,800 in November. The 4.2 percent in- 
crease to 654,600 in weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed in November reversed the 
downward movement which began in Au- 
gust of this year. Weekly data for Octo- 
ber and November are as follows: 


Initial Weeks of 

Week ended’ claims unemployment 
October 495136,700 633,200 
i) 147,100 622,300 
18 140,200 617,500 
rapa Pata Weal 10) 634,600 
November 1 151,100 637,000 
dl 97 100 635,900 
15 163,400 649,300 
Ze 1185900 698,200 
p71 65,700 634,900 

Weekly averages 

October 146,000 628,500 
November 166,800 654,600 


As in past years, seasonal curtailments 


in a variety of industries were primarily 
responsible for the increase in benefit 
claims between October and November. 


Layoffs in food processing which began in 


October, continued through November. 
Curtailments also occurred in construc- 


tion, road building, logging and lumbering, 


recreational and other outside activities 


as the winter season approached. The 
apparel and shoe industries were enter- 
ing their slack season after completing 
their fall activity. Although textile plants 
in most areas are normally active through 
November, a number of States indicated 
that a considerable volume of layoffs oc- 
curred in this industry during the month. 
Scattered layoffs in the automobile (for 
model changeovers), machinery, electri- 
cal equipment, and trade industries also 
contributed to the claims volumes in No- 
vember. 


Veterans with service on or after 
June 27, 1950 filed 10,200 initial claims 
and claimed 38,300 weeks of unemploy- 
ment during November under Title IV of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, These were exclusive of 
claims filed under this act to supplement 
benefits under either State or railroad 
programs. Since October 15 (the incep- 
tion of this new program of unemployment 
compensation for veterans), a total of 
20,143 initial claims have been filed and 
approximately 45,254 weeks of unemploy- 
ment have been claimed by ex-service- 
men filing for compensation solely under 
the Veterans’ program. 


During the week ended November 8, 
1952, State insured unemployment repre- 
sented 1.9 percent of the covered workers 
employed during an average month in the 
12-month period ending March 31, 1952. 
This reflected a rise of one-tenth of a 
percentage point from the postwar low of 
1.8 in the preceding month, but was well 
below the percentage of 2.7 for November 
a year ago. It should be noted that these 
percentages do not always reflect the full 
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extent of unemployment among workers 


previously employed 


in covered industries. 


because the data exclude unemployed per- 
sons who have exhausted their benefit 
rights and are no longer filing claims. 


Altogether, 28 States experienced in- 
creases while ll States showed declines in 
their unemployment percentages between 


October and November. 


Most of the 


changes, however, were small. Only two 
States showed increases of as much as a 
full percentage point--Maine (from 2.2 to 
3.3), and Washington (from 2.6 to 3.8)-- 
while all the declines were less than a 
full point. Washington’s 3.8 percent was 
the largest in the Nation, followed by 3.6 
percent in both Kentucky and Oregon. Six 


other States--Maine, 


Mississippi, New 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia--had unemployment per- 


centages ranging from 3.1 to 3.5. The un- 
employment percentage varied widely a- 
mong the seven larger industrial States 
which together account for more than one- 
half of the workers covered by State un- 
employment insurance programs. The 
percentage was 0.9 in Ohio, 1.4 in Mich- 
igan, and 1.6 in Illinois. In the remaining 
four large States, it was above the nation- 
al average--2.6 in New York, 2.2 in Mas- 
sachusetts, and 2.1 in both California and 
Pennsylvania. At the other end of the 
scale, the insured unemployment percent- 
age was less than 1.0 in 16 States, 12 of 
which were west of the Mississippi River. 
In November a year ago, only nine States 
had percentages below 1.0. 


TOTAL AND INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT, WEEK INCLUDING 8TH 


(INSURED SERIES INCLUDE PARTIAL AND PART-TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT ) 
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ee eeu ante rinitestrictions continied f{rompace 320\ ames 
(State UI Laws: Size of Firm Restrictions continued from page 30) 


Likewise, of the 1,391,000 excluded 


employers, 861,000, or 61.9 percent, were 


in 10 States, although not the same 103 


New York....215,88 


New Jersey. 59,86) 


Tllinois...0130,278 Missouri....57,12h 
TexaSeseseselOh,355 Indiana.....53,098 
Michigan.... 8,803 Wisconsin.. 07,565 
OhLOcccccecce 65968 Florida... 2,861 


Over half of the excluded workers were 
in wholesale ani retail trade in 11 States, 
all restricting coverage to employers with 
8 or more workers: 


North Dakota... 058 ol. KanSaS ecco 052 ok 


South Dakota...55e3 South 

Nebraskaeeoeeee5300 Carolina .52.1 
OWA Sees cee seeD 3e> Michigan...51.5 
Mississippie...52e8 Minnesota. 5007 
Indianaecescecod52el Tennessee. .5005 


In 7 States, over 25 percent of the 
excluded workers were in the service trades: 


Ari ZOna. coe ced tel! Ore gone ceeeee27 00 
ONTO tess cca'e tec Lovuisianase...2b6el 
Kentuckyescess27e2  Floridae.e+e 02506 


Connecticut. «27 el 


While some of these States cover firms 
with 3-l workers, the employers in the serv- 
ice trades are ordinarily very small and 
employ but few workers each. 


In contract construction, with an aver- 
age of 8.2 percent of excluded workers for 
all 35 States, the following 8 States had 
10 percent or more of their total excluwied 


workers in this industry: 


Connecticut....12e9 Rhode Island...10.8 
New Hampshire..lle5 Florida.....eeel0e2 
Arizona.cccceeelOe9? Virginiaececceel0ol 
New JErSeyecceel0e? TEXAS sielelesleteieeel Oo) 


In finance, insurance, and real estate, 
with an average of 8.0 percent excluded for 
the 35 States, New York had 16.0 percent. 
of all its excluded workers in this cate- 
gory; Illinois, 12.3 percent; and New Jer- 
sey, 9.9 percent; thus, indicating the 
importance of this industry in these States. 
Again, in manufacturing, with an average 
for the 35 States of 6.8 percent excluded, 
Maine had 13.) percent; Mississippi, 11.2 
percent; Vermont, 10.3 percent; and Georgia, 
10.2 percent of their excluded workers in 
this industry. The smaller manufacturing 
firms were proportionately more numerous 
in these States, which also cover employers 
of only 8 or more workerse 


On an industry basis, removal of the 
size-of-firm restrictions would result in 
the greatest increase in the service trades. 
The increase would be over 50 percent in 
22 States, and would be as high as 127 per- 
cent in one. The percentage increase in 
covered employment in wholesale and retail 
trade would be 33 percent or more in 2) of 
the 35 States. In finance, insurance, and 
real estate, the percentage increases would 
be from over 25 percent to as high as 77 
percent, while in contract construction, 
the percentage increases would run fran 
over 25 percent t 1s much as 83 percent. 
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.» Unemployment among WW || Veterans at Record Low 


-- Nearly 16,000 Veterans with Service Since Korea 
Claim Unemployment Compensation Under New Program 


»»»NEPH Week Activities Boost Placements of Disabled 


Veterans to 2-Year High 


Male veterans of World War II contin- 
ued to hold a very favorable position in 
the labor market in October. According 
to estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus 1/, employment among such veterans 
was at a new high for the month, while 
the number of veterans wmemployed was the 
smallest in any month since these data 
first became available in November 1945. 


Total employment among male WWII vet- 
erans edged down very slightly (8,000) 
from September to 13,946,000 in October ; 
however, this was 506,000 greater than 
the number employed a year ago. The 
negligible over-all reduction in employ- 
ment between September and October oc- 
curred entirely among veterans in nonfarm 
jobs. Whereas the number of veterans em- 
ployed on farms rose 30,000 to 780,000 in 
October--about the same number as in the 
comparable month a year ago--veterans in 
nonfarm jobs, following the all-time high 
reached in September, declined 38,000 to 
13,166,000. As oompared with October 
1951, the number of veterans in nonfarm 
employment this October showed a gain of 
approximately 308,000. 


An estimated 214,000 WWII veterans 
were unemployed in the current month--a 
decline of more than one-fifth from 
September and representing a record low. 
This drop contrasted sharply with the 
situation a year ago when the number of 
veterans without jobs increased approxi- 
mately 58,000 between September and Ooto- 





1/ Census estimates are based on a sample and are, therefore, 

a subject to sampling variability. Extreme care, therefore, 
should be exercised in the interpretation of month-to-month 
changes, particularly when the numbers involved are relative- 
ly small, since the smaller the number the greater the sampl- 
ing variability. 
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ber. In the age group 20-44, 1.4 percent 
of all male WVII veterans in the civilian 
labor force in October 1952 were wmem- 
ployed as compared with 1.6 percent of 
all male nonveterans. 


The Bureau of the Census in its sample 
survey of family households in October 
obtained special information on the in- 
cidence of unemployment among veterans 
with service since the start of the 
Korean campaign (June 27, 1950). Accord- 
ing to Census estimates, approximately 7 
percent of such veterans under 35 years 
of age in the civilian labor force in 
October were looking for work. Not all of 
these veterans, however, are eligible for 
unemployment compensation benefits under 


the Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 which became effective October 15. 
Title IV of this Act provides that a vet- 
eran shall not be eligible for benefits 
within 30 days of his disoharge if he re- 
ceived $100 mustering-out pay; within 60 
days, if he received $200; and within 90 
days of his discharge if he received $300 
mustering-out pay. While the unemploy- 
ment rate for this group was substantially 
above that for other young men of com- 
parable age (2 percent in October 1952), 
it was not markedly different from the 
rate recorded for veterans of WWII in the 
immediate postwar period (7.5 percent in 
eet 1946 for those wmder 35 years of 
age). 


An estimated 472,000 veterans of WWII 
were not in the labor force in the cur- 
rent month, representing an increase of 
74,000 over the volume in September. 

This was nearly the same number as in 
October 1951. Approximately 120,000 of 





the veterans not in the labor force this 
October were attending school full time-- 
an increase of 42,000 over last month, 
but representing a decline of about 
100,000 from October 1951. 


Unemployment Compensation for 
ost-Korea Veterans 


Tne new unemployment compensation 
program for eligible veterans with serv- 
ice on or after Jume 27, 1950 is adminis- 
tered through the facilities of the State 
employment security agencies (including 
the employment services of Fuerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands) and their local 
public employment offices. During the 
period October 15 through Uctober Sl, 
veterans filed 15,900 initial claims and 
claimed 8,800 weeks of wmemployment under 
the new program Of these 5,500 initial 
claims and 1,800 weeks claimed were from 
veterans who were also filing for bene- 
fits wader State unemployment insurance 
programs. 


Veterans Undergoing Kducation 
and Training 


Approximately 527,700 veterans of 
WWII were attending school at the end of 
October under the provisions of the Gl 
Bill (P.L. 346), according to preliminary 
data from the Veterans Administration. 
This represented a gain of 157,000 over 
the number in the preceding month and was 
the first increase since November a year 
ago. However, as compared with October 
1951, the number of ex-servicemen receiv- 
ing such training was down one-half. All 
of the increase between September and 
Ootober occurred among veterans attending 
institutions of higher learning. The 
number attending such schools rose from 
53,200 in September to 197,500 in October, 
reflecting the beginning of the fall 
school term. 


In addition to those obtaining school 
training under the GI Bill, nearly 135,100 
disabled veterans were attending school 
under the Rehabilitation Program (P.L. 16). 
This, too, represented an increase over 
the preceding month (up nearly 4,600) but 
a reduction from the volume in October a 
year ago (down more than two-fifths). 
According to preliminary data from the 
Veterans Administration, nearly 1,600 dis- 


abled veterans with service on or after 
June 27, 1950--the start of the Korean 
campaign--were attending school uder the 
provisions of P.L. 894 (Rehabilitation 
Program for disabled veterans with serv- 
ice since Korea). Of this number, nearly 
1,000 veterans were attending institutions 
of higher learning--600 more than in 
September. 


It. should be noted that Veterans Ad- 
ministration data on school attendance in- 
clude veterans in the job mrket as well 
as those not in the civilian labor force, 
whereas estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census on the number of ex-servicemen at- 
tending school include only that portion 
of the veteran school population which is 
not in the job mrket. 


Approximately 48,000 veterans of WWII 
were receiving on-the-job training in 
October under the GI Bill, representing a 
reduction of about 3,700 from the number g 
month ago. The number of disabled vetermgs 
training on the job under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program also declined be- 
tween September and Uctober, decreasing 
4.9 percent to approximately 6,900. Both 
of these totals were about one-half the 
respective volumss in October 1951. There 
were, in addition, nearly 400 disabled 
veterans with service since the start of 
the Korean campaign who were receiving 
on-the-job training under P.L. 894. 


Veterans' New Job Applicatias Rise 


The number of veterans coming into 
local public employment offices in Octo- 
ber to file new applications for work 
showed the first increase since July, 
rising 8.4 percent to 118,300. This in- 
crease was due in part to the longer work 
month as compared with September, and in 
part to expanded registration activity 
with disabled veterans in conjunction with 
the observance of NEPH Week. Applica- 
tions from veterans who were also filing 
for unemployment benefits under the new 
unemployment compensation program, 
probably contributed to this increase. 

As compared with a year ago, veterans' 
new registrations for work this October 
were up by 9 percent. New applications 
of disabled veterans, as in previous 
years, rose very sharply in October--up 
nearly one-fifth to 10,200--the largest 
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As has been the 


number since January. 
case during all of 1952 thus far, dis- 
abled veterans continued to account for 
more than two-fifths of all new applica- 
tions of handicapped men. 


Counseling Interviews With Veterans 
Show Further Gain 


Both total and initial employment 
counseling interviews with veterans re- 
quiring assistance in making a vocational 
choice or adjustment showed a further 
rise in October, representing the fifth 
successive monthly increase. Total odium- 
seling interviews rose 7.5 percent to 
27,100, while initial or first-time inter- 
views increased 11.8 percent to 16,600. 
These were the largest volumes, respec- 
tively, since January 1951. Increased 
emphasis on job coumseling, as an impor- 


tant phase of the NEPH Week program, and 
the work-month factor, were primarily 
responsible for the above gains. Veterans 
accounted for slightly more than two- 
fifths of all initial counseling inter- 
views with men during the month (the sama 
proportion as in September), as compared 
with one-third in October a year ago. 
Initial interviews with disabled veterans 
increased for the third successive month, 
rising 16.9 percent to 5,700--also the 
largest volume since January 1951. As in 
previous months, disabled veterans ac- 
counted for more than two-fifths of all 
initial coumseling interviews with handi- 
capped men. 


Nonfarm Placements of Veterans 
Bdge Upward 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of 
veterans continued to rise in October, 
with referrals increasing 5.1 percent to 
265,800 and placements edging upward 2 
percent to 153,100. The work-month 
factor was primarily responsible for 


these increases. Veterans experienced 
placement gains over last month in govern- 
ment, trade, and services, showed virtu- 
ally no change in manufacturing and public 
utilities, and experienced a small place- 
ment decline in construction. The largest 
relative inorease (although the number of 


placements involved was small) occurred 
in the government category--up 13.8 per- 
cent to 4,200. Placements of veterans in 
the service group, at 22,200, reflected a 
rise of 5.8 percent over September, while 
those in trade, at 34,000 in October, rep- 
resented a gain of 4.8 percent over the 
volume in the preceding month. In the 
manufacturing group, veterans maintained 
the relatively high level of placements 
reached in September (up about 100 to 
50,200); in the public utilities group, 
veterans' placements were also maintained 
at the September level, edging downward 
by 0.5 percent to 14,900. Placements of 
veterans in construction, at 23,800, re- 
flected a small seasonal reduction of 2.4 
percent. 


Nonegricultural referrals and place- 
ments of disabled veterans showed signi- 
ficant increases in October, as local 
office staffs expanded their job promo- 
tional activities in connection with this 
year's observance of NEPH Week. Local 
offices made a total of 24,800 referrals 
and 13,000 nonfarm placements of such 
veterans--reflecting gains of 53.5 and 
18.2 percent, respectively. These were 
the largest volumes since October 1950. 
Disabled veterans accounted for one-half 
of all nonfarm placements of handicapped 
men in October--about the same proportion 
as in September 1952 and in October a year 
agoe The number of disabled veterans’ 
active applications on file with local 
employment offices showed a very minor 
inorease, edging upward 1.2 percent to 
32,000 at the end of the month. This was 
slightly (less than 1 percent) more than 
the number on file at the end of October 
a year ago. 
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III 
ployment Security fletivities 


Visits to public employment offices and new applications 
for work showed little change between September and October, 
visits experiencing a small decline and new applications a 
minor rise. The slight rise in job applications was more 
than accounted for by the somewhat longer work month in 
October. As in the past 3 years, initial claims for unem 
ployment benefits rose sharply between September and October, 
reflecting both seasonal (layoffs in food processing, con- 
struction, apparel, leather products) and administrative 
factors; however, weeks of unemployment claimed showed a 
fairly substantial decline as workers continued to be re- 
called in many durable goods industries. In addition to 
claims under State programs, local offices in mid-October 
egan to take clains from veterans eligible for unemployment 
compensation under Title IV of the Veterans' Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (effective October 15). Total job 
placements declined moderately in October primarily as a re- 
sult of seasonal reductions in farm operations; the minor 
decrease in nonfarm placements was distributed among three 
major industry groups--manufacturing, construction, and 
public utilities. 
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Summary of Employment Security Operations 
October 1952 a/ 


~~ 














; Nomen eben oes Number or amount 
Activity or Sevte Oct. van.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 

amount 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Visits to local softicas. 7,441,100 = 3.2 -17.9 96,565, 700 93,200,100 
New applications....... 549,100 + 265 - 9.0 (coe Rey ae 018) 6,232 ,400 
Counseling interviews... 105,900 +9.6 = 2.9 1,094,600 1,124,600 
Placements--total.e.wsceee 2,069,900 - 6.5 +10.9 13,759,400 13,680,400 
NonParmade ne das cas dee 641 000m. 29206 set 5,526,300 5,627,200 
Thi tial galaime ab/ee 671,700 +1966. -25.1 9,389,200 8,763,700 


Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

CLAMS oceveveccsccocce 2,885,000 - 8.7 -25.8 47,551,700 42,089,900 
Weekly average bene- 

Liciaries..cccccccccece 550,000 -16.0 -25.7 925,600 801, 700 
Benefits paidsecesseeeee $54,227,200 -12.7 -19.6 $883,411,900 $701,671,500 


a/ Unemployment insurance items include data on veterans filing for benefits under 
State programs, who at the same time. are filing for supplemental benefits under 
the Veterans' program (Title IV of the Veterans! Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, effective October 35) the items exclude 10,400 initial claims and ‘7,000 
weeks claimed by veterans who are filing for benefits solely wmder the Veterans 
Program. 

b/ Excludes intrastate transitional claims in order to reflect more nearly in- 
stances of new unemployment. 
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Visits to Local Offices 


Decline; New Applications 
Edge Upward 


With unemployment reach- 
ing a new postwar low in 
October, visits to local 
offices by persons seek- 
ing employment security 
services declined 3.2 
percent from September to 
7,441,100--the lowest 
volume since December 
1948. However, new appli- 
cations for work edged upward 2.5 percent 
to 549,100--a rise which was more than 
accounted for by the nearly S=-percent 
longer work month in October. Men filed 
311,800 new applications (14,300 more than 
last month), while women, with a total of 
237,300 work registrations in October, 
showed a very negligible decrease (less 


than 900) from the number filed in Septem- 
ber. 





The observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week in early 
October was the factor primarily responsi- 
ble for the sharp rise in new applications 
of handicapped job seekers. A total of 
28,600 work applications were filed by 
handicapped persons--12.2 percent more 
than in September, but virtually the same 
number as in October a year ago. Men 
showed a sharper relative increase over 
September than did women, with new appli- 
cations of handicapped men rising 15.4 
percent to 23,500, and those of handi- 
capped women increasing 7 percent to 5,100. 


dude oie lems FOr 
Unemployment Bene- 
fits Increase 


Seasonally 


After showing 
sharp declines in 
the preceding 2 
months, initial 
claims for State 
unemployment insurance rose seasonally in 


October--up 19.6 percent to 671,700. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, however, 
moved downward for the third successive 
month in October, declining 8.7 percent 
to 2,883,000. This was the smallest vol- 
une for any month since August 1945. As 





compared with Cctober a year ago, both 
initial claims and weeks claimed were 
down by approximately one-fourth. 


On October 15, 1952, the Veterans' 
Readjustment Assistance Act became effec- 
tive for veterans with service on or after 
June 27, 1950. Title IV of this Act, 
which provides for umemployment compensa- 
tion for such veterans, is administered 
through State employment security agencies. 
During the period October 15 through 
October 31, veterans filed 15,900 initial 
claims and claimed 8,800 weeks of wnem- 
ployment under the new program. Of these, 
5,500 initial claims and 1,800 weeks 
claimed were from veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. 


Seasonal and administrative factors 
were among the primary influences contri- 
buting to the rise in initial claims for 
State unemployment insurance between 
September and October. The usual seasonal 
curtailments at this time of the year in 
the food processing and related industries 
(particularly vegetable canning and pre- 
serving) accounted for a sizable volume 
of claims. Seasonal layoffs also occurred 
in textile and apparel plants in some 
areas, although for the Nation as a whole, 
employment in these industries showed 
little change between the 2 months. There 
was evidence of increasing layoffs in the 
construction industry during October, due 
in some instances to weather conditions. 
An important administrative factor contri- 
buting to the initial claims load in most 
States was the availability of a new 
quarter's wage credits for benefit pur- 
poses. The reduction in weeks of unenm- 
ployment reflected generally favorable 
market conditions (particularly among dur- 
able goods industries), and further re- 
calls to work in a number of firms where 
shortages of material had previously ham- 
pered production. In a few States, claim- 
ants exhausting benefit rights was a 
factor contributing to the decline. 


The rise in initial claims between 
September and October was widespread, 
with 41 States, Alaska and Hawaii showing 
a larger volume in October than in the 
preceding month. In five States--Alabama, 
Delaware, Idaho, Oregon, and West Vir- 
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ginia-- initial claims were up more than 
50 percent. Seasonal layoffs in the food 
processing, coal mining and lumbering in- 
dustries, and the availability of a new 
quarter's wage credits contributed to 
these inoreases. Initial claims were up 
in each of the six large industrial 
States which together accowmt for more 
than half the covered workers in the 
Nation. New York and Pennsylvania exper- 
ienced increases of 26 and 29.5 percent, 
respectively, while in California, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio the increases 
were well below that for the Nation, 
ranging from 2.9 to 12.1 percent. A 
alackening of activity in apparel plants 
and claims from workers on strike in a 
transportation equipment firm who had 
served their 7-week disqualification 
period, accounted for the rise in New 
York. Pennsylvania's increase was attri- 
buted to heavy layoffs in the textile, 
apparel, construction, trade, machinery, 
and coal mining industries. 


Altogether, 39 States experienced re- 
ductions in weeks of unemployment claimed 
between September and October. Included 
among these States were Connecticut, Lowa, 
Michigan, North Dakota, and Vermont where 
the declines amouted to more than one- 
fourth. Michigan showed a drop of 36.2 
percent largely attributable to the recall 
of automotive workers who had been tem- 
porarily idled because of model change- 
overs. Claimants exhausting benefit 
rights was a contributing factor to the 
decline in this State. 


Beneficiaries 


Decline Sharply 


Following the 
downward movement 
of weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed, 
the average week- 
ly volume of bene- 
fioiaries dropped 
from 630,800 in September to 550,000 in 
October. This decline reflected reduc- 
tions in 44 States and Alaska. In five 
States--Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Virginia--the average weekly volumes 
of beneficiaries dropped more than 350 per- 
cent. On the other hand, Oregon and 
Washington experienced substantial in- 
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creases in beneficiaries (25.7 and 19.3 
percent, respectively), due to curtailed 
logging operations and a sharp drop in 


food processing activity. The decline in 
beneficiaries was accompanied by a re- 
duction in total benefits paid--down 12.7 
percent to $54.2 million. The average 
check for total unemployment showed little 
change between the 2 months--$23.16 in 
October as compared with $23.19 in Septem- 
ber. 


State Insured Unemployment 
Shows Further Decrease 


Continuing the decline which began in 
August, insured wmemployment under State 
programs declined from a weekly average of 
687,100 in September to 631,400 in 
October--a reduction of 8.1 percent. 

While insured unemployment decreases be- 
tween September and October of each year 
primarily because of seasonal influences, 
some of the reduction this year was attri- 
buted to recalls to work in firms where 
material shortages had previously hampered 
production. 


A total of 35 States experienced re- 
ductions in State insured unemployment be- 
tween September and October. Among the 
8ix large industrial States--California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania--New York alone showed a rise 
in insured memployment (up less than 1 
percent). At the same time, Illinois and 
Michigan experienced reductions of 
approximately one-fifth. Other States 
experiencing sizable relative declines 
(ranging from 18 to 50 percent) were 
Connecticut, Iowa, Maryland, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Oregon and Washington were the only 
States which experienced significant in- 
creases in State insured unemployment be- 
tween September and October--44.9 and 25.8 
percent, respectively. In both instances, 
curtailed logging and lumbering activities 
because of low humidity conditions ac- 
counted for the increase. 


As compared with a year ago, the aver- 
age weekly volume of State insured wmem- 
ployment this October was down by about 
one-fourth. In Michigan and Rhode Island, 
the averages were less than half of those 
for a year ago, while in four other 





States--Connecticut, Maine, Missouri, and 
New York--the averages for October 1952 
were from 43 to 46 percent below the 
October 1951 averages. 


Total Placements 


Decline Moderately 


After moving up- 
ward sharply in 
September, total 
referrals and job 
placements de- 
clined moderately 
in October as sea- 
sonal curtailments affected job opportuni- 
ties in both the farm and nonfarm segments 
of the economy. However, while the declis 
in farm placements was fairly sizable, the 
reduction in nonfarm placements was rela- 
tively minor. Altogether, local offices 
made 2,844,900 referrals and 2,569,900 job 
placements during October--5.6 percent and 
6.3 percent below the respective volumes 
in the preceding month. Despite these de- 
clines, total referrals and job placements 
this October were 8.6 percent and 10.9 per 
cent, respectively, above the totals in 
Uctober a year ago. 


PLACEMENTS 





Farm Placements 
Show Seasonal 
Reduction 


Farm referrals and 
placements by 
local public em- 
ployment offices 
showed a moderate 
seasonal reduction 
between September and October, declining 

8 percent to 1,766,500 and 1,728,900, 
respectively. As compared with a year 
ago, however, the volumes this October 
were up by approximately 13 percent. 
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Altogether, 28 States reported farm 
placement decreases of 100 or more be- 
tween September and October. The largest 
reductions in volume occurred in 
Mississippi (94,600), Texas (50,000), New 
York (19,100), Georgia (13,500), Washing- 
ton (13,100), Alabama (12,500), and New 
Jersey (10,300). The declines in New York 
and Washington ocourred primarily on 
vegetable farms, while New Jersey's de- 
crease was attributed to slackened place- 
ment activity with both vegetable and 


general farms. The bulk of the decreases 
in the other four States reflected a re- 
duced demand for workers on cotton farms. 
Of the 16 States experiencing placement 
gains of more than 100 during October, 
the largest increases were shown by 
Arizona (25,700), Tennessee (22,900), 
California (16,400), Idaho (14,400), 
Virginia (11,900), and Pennsylvania 
(10,500). Increased cotton harvesting 
activity was the primary factor responsi- 
ble for the gains in the first three 
States, while accelerated activity with 
vegetable farms accounted for the increases 
in the latter three States. 


For the Nation as a whole, declines 
occurred during Uctober in the volumes of 
placements on cotton, vegetable, tobacco, 
fruit and tree-nut, and general farms. 
Placements in cotton crop activities moved 
downward 4.9 percent (69,500) to 1,346,600, 
while placements on vegetable farms de- 
clined from 258,200 to 230,800. During 
the month, general farms experienced a re- 
duction of more than two-fifths to 36,400; 
tobacco farms a drop of 11,300 to 400, 
and fruit and tree-nut farms a decrease of 
6,200 to 82,100. On the other hand, smll 
placement increases occurred on sugar crop 
farms (up 4,700 to 5,300) and in nurseries 
and greenhouses (up 1,400 to 5,800). 


The relative distributiam of place- 
ments among major crop activities showed 
little change between September and 
October: 


Peroent of total 


Major activity October September 
COL Onlsreteleteietatelotatele etole 78 76 
Vegetable..ccsccccece 13 14 
Fruit and tree-nut... 5 5 
Generals cscccccccscces 2 3 
Ocho Wieteere steketeslelere oie ere 2 2 


Nonfarm Referrals 
and Placements 


Edge Downward 


Nonfarm referral 
and placement 
activity of public 
employment offices 
began to edge 
downward in Octo- 
ber. Primarily because of seasonal cur- 
tailments--chiefly in the food processing, 


AT 
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tobacco, and construction industries--re- 
ferrals to nonfarm jobs declined 1.9 per- 
cent to 1,078,500, while placements were 


down 2.6 percent to 641,000. However, 
both these volumes were above--2.5 per- 
cent and 5.1 percent, respectively--those 
of October a year ago. xcept for the 
preceding month, October 1952 showed the 
largest number of nonfarm placements in 
any month since the termination of WWII 
hostilities. 


Women accounted for most of the total 
decrease in nonfarm placements between 
September and October, with their place- 
ments declining 4.4 percent to 246,200, 
Nonfarm placements of men, at 394,800, 
were slightly less (1.4 parcent) than in 
the preceding month. 


Following substantial gains in non- 
farm placements of handicapped workers 
during August and September, the continu- 
ing acceleration of job promotion activi- 
ties in connection with the observance of 
NEPH Week was responsible for a further 
sharp rise in October. From September, 
such placements rose 23.8 percent to 
31,500=-7 percent more than in October a 
year ago. Except for October 1950, this 
was the largest number of nonfarm place- 
ments of handicapped workers in any month 
since comparable data became available in 
January 1949. Both men and women shared 
in the gains in nonfarm placements of 
handicapped workers. Between September 
and October, placements of handicapped 
men increased 21.6 percent to 26,800, 
while those of women were up 38.5 percent 
to 4,700. 


Placements Decline in 
Manufacturing Industries 


The minor decrease in nonfarm place- 
ments in October was distributed among 
three major industrial categories--con- 
struction, manufacturing, and transporta- 
tion, communication and other public 
utilities. The largest reduction was re- 
ported in manufacturing industries where 
placements were down 7.2 percent to 
209,200. Although declines occurred in 
the majority of manufacturing industry 
groups, the decreases in food processing 
and tobacco were almost equal to the total 


net reduction in nonfarm placements. 

Other manufacturing groups in which 
placement reductions were experienced in- 
eluded lumber and wood products, chemicals, 
textiles, and transportation equipment. 
However, a larger volume of placements 
were made in some manufacturing groups, 
including apparel, primary metals, 
machinery and ordnance. 


As demand for workers tapered off in 
some areas due to inclement weather and 
job completions, placements in the con- 
struction industries began to edge down- 
ward, declining 3.1 percent to 65,900. 

In the transportation, communications and 
other public utility groups, placements 
decreased 4.1 percent to 34,500, with the 
majority of the reduction occurring in 
interstate railroads. 


For the first time since June, place- 
ments in government establishments showed 
an increase this month--up 5.2 percent to 
13,000. Negligible gains were experienced 
in the other two major industry groups, 
placements in trade increasing 1 percent 
to 129,800 ( a new postwar peak), and 
those in service edging up 0.4 percent to 
174,300. All of the rise in the service 
group occurred in private households. 


Except for a minor decline in the 
manufacturing category, very little change 
occurred in the relative distribution of 
nonfarm placements among major industry 
groups between September and October: 


Percent of total 


Major industry groups October September 
Construction. ccccceeeees 10.5 10.3 
Manufacturingecersccecceecs $226 54.5 


Transportation, com- 

munication and public 

Utilities. cccrccsccces 504 55 
Wholesale and retail 


CrAdGecccecaccccreteecte 20 ee 19.5 
Service--totalecccccsces Slee 26.4 
DomasGid. ccseecceeccee Lied 6.3 
Governmentececcesccveres 200 1.9 


Nonfarm Placements Decline 


Among Unskilled Workers 


For the most part, October's decline 
in nonfarm placements was concentrated in 
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unskilled occupations, again reflecting 
the effects of seasonal curtailments, pri- 
marily in food processing and to a lesser 
extent in the tobacco and construction in- 
dustriess. Totaling 283,800 in October, 
placements in the unskilled category showed 
a reduction of 5.2 percent (15,600) from 
September. Minor decreases occurred in 
placements in clerical and sales jobs--1.9 
percent (1,300) to 66,900--and in pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations--3.4 
percent (300) to 7,000. The number of 
placements made in the remaining ocoupa- 
tional groups--158,100 in service, 33,500 
in skilled, and 81,600 in semi-skilled-- 
represented virtually no change from the 
preceding month. 


The percentage distribution of nonfarm 
placements by major occupational group in 
October showed slight change from the 
pattern in September : 


Percent of total 


Occupational group October September 
Professional and 

manager ialecccccce ek vol 
Clerical and sales.. 10.4 10.4 
ServidePceceseececes 2662 PASI) 
Skilledvics ¢eaess ers s 5e2 yey! 
Semi-skilledeccerccce deat 12.4 
Unskilled and other. 44.4 45.5 


Counseling Inter- 


views Show Sizable 
Increase 


During October a 
further sizable 
increase occurred 
in employment 
counseling inter- 
views with job 
applicants requiring assistance in making 
a vocational choice or adjustment. Pri- 





marily contributing to the increase were 
(1) the growth in the school testing and 
counseling programs, (2) the intensifica- 
tion of job counseling activities with 
handicapped applicants as an important 
phase of the NEPH Week program, (3) 
efforts of the local offices to provide 
counseling services to the increasing 
nunaber of veterans among job applicants, 
and (4) the effect of the 4.7-percent 
longer work month. 


A total of 105,900 employment counsel- 
ing interviews were conducted during the 
month--9.6 percent more than in September. 
Of these, 65,100 were initial or first- 
time interviews, representing an increase 
of 14.9 percent over the preceding month. 


Both men and women participated in the 
increases in total and initial counseling 
interviews. Total interviews with men 
were up 8.8 percent to 68,100, while those 
with women rose 11.2 percent to 37,800. 
First-time counseling interviews showed 
somewhat greater relative increases--those 


with men rising 13.3 percent to 40,300, 
and those with women increasing 16.8 per- 
cent to 24,800. 


Efforts of local offices to implement 
the objectives of the NEPH Week program 
resulted in a rise for the third conse- 
cutive month in initial counseling inter- 
views with handicapped job seekers. Such 
interviews increased 9.5 percent from 
September to 16,000 in October--the larg- 
est volume in any month since October a 
year ago. Initial interviews with handi- 
capped men rose 9.8 percent from September 
to 12,900, with veterans accounting for 
nearly three-fourths of the increase. A 
total of 3,100 initial counseling inter- 
views were held with handicapped women-- 
7.4 percent above the number in the pre- 
ceding month. 


(Tables on Employment Security Activities follow) 
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Mefotal, 53 Statesececerce 


Region I: 
Connecticutercssccccces 
Maine ececcccccccocccce 
Massachusetts..+.-s-00 
New Hampshires..c.cree 
Rhode island....cc-vece 
Vermont...eeee eecccces 





Region II: 
New Jerseyeeesseoses eee 


New YorKeseseesseseres 


Puerto Ricdsecescccecce 
Virgin Islandse.....e 


_ Region III: 
Delawar€esseerees sesee 
Pennsylvaniaes..sesvroe 





Region IV: 
District of Columbiae. 
Marylandesccoescserere 


North Carclinade...... . 

Virginiasscccccccccece 

West Virginia........ ° 
Region V: 


Alabama.ccccccceccccce 
Floridas.c..cecssccvee 
Georgideccsrerecsees oe 
Mississippi...ccosssee 
South Carolina.....eee 
Tennesse@e-eeeeess core 


Region VI: 
Kentucky.. 


eeereeesooes 





Ohidcecccssscccceccese 
Region VII: 
T1linoisecsercesssccos 


Wisconsinecsscoesecese 


Region VIil: 
Minnesotaecse-es ccccee 
Montandescecrceresceccrse 
North Dakotae....es+e0 
South Vakotacessscoces 


Region IX: 


LOWAsecccccsccccesese® 






Missourleces.. 
Nebraskass.cecseseees 


Region X 
ArkansSaseccocsccssesce 
Louisiandecessesceerse 
Oklahoma.cecoercrseeve 
TEXAS er cccseseseescore 


Region XI: 
Coloraddecceccceessre0 
New MEXiCOssessessevos 
Utahercecccesscssseovse 
WYOMING. cecsevsscccsos 


Region XII: 


AVizonaeccececcecccses 
Californiac..sseccerce 
Hawalieccccccoes 
Nevaddec.s.ceccececsese 





Region XIII: 
Dlaskasseccocccecssces 
Tdahoessceccccescerere 
OFEZONeceesevcvceesere 
Washingtonescsreseeeee 






EEE nal 


Y Includes forestry and fishing; 
establishments not elsewhere classified. 
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Nonagricultural placements by State, October 1952 


{Data corrected to November 21, 19527 








Industry division 












































































































Wholesale : 
Construction Manufacturing and retail Short—t ime 
trade 
64,1, 000 65,880 163,663 
yoooe 0 1,636 
zis | i en a 
21,339 A518 10,902 5,880 
ae Fe 756 46 
2,183 99 1,314 675 
1,150 328 319 163 
Uy,712 666 een belo 
oe ene 51,795 29,812 
aya 18, 75h, = 
92 3 60 iW 
1,024 | 117 423 87 
25336 1,921 12,607 4,392 
59605 364, 2,43k 1,549 
6,927 1,060 2,779 1,014 
16,476 3,136 6,809 1,763 
9,175 | 1,375 2 4 4OL, 1,643 
2,470 | 135 626 579 54 350 589 143 960 310 
| | 
12,486 | 1, 52h 5,107 2,109 3, 002 2,031 705 257 44755 879 
17,243 | 2,343 1,845 5,860 6,014 3870 1,181 1,179 7,419 4,011 
13,167 | 2,809 253 2,850 45395 2,657 742 512 byh29 2,487 
8,538 | 1,002 2,490 1,664 2,928 1,467 L5h 289 3,203 1,664, 
6,919 | 1,246 1,175 1,480 2,617 1,395 401 1,08 2,201 1,307 
Uy, 034 2,392 3,86 25995 3,611 2,653 1,172 1,290 5,317 2,279 
| 
By eo ema 368 1,376 645 698 413 245 167 1,217 345 
18,532 1,418 9,213 3,384, 2,898 1,321 1,619 1,638 4,857 2,334 
345135 | 3,216 12,746 7,766 7,69, 55368 2,713 2,497 9,046 15,972 
22,553 | 567 12,481 3,564 | 3,506 1,787 25435 885 6,946 3,868 
15,752 62h, 9,787 2105 25379 1,523 857 861 7,045 1,504 
10,374 608 5,239 1,820 1,895 1,106 812 750 4229 1,235 
| 
12,948 1,374 3,977 35257 2,137 1,190 2,203 540 35150 5,484 
Byles 945 608 728 531 230 913 130 535 501 
2,582 537 15h 615 71h 515 502 61 539 933 
1,999 57h 137 558 490 288 240 58 107 68h, 
9,303 1,090 2,889 2,437 1,971 Ip 916 BiG) 4) asp 3,238 
9,418 2,020 1,777 2,153 2,308 1,433 1,160 165 2,245 3,099 
17,375 699 5,468 4, 002 5,305 3,750 1,901 81,5 7,564 5,012 
7,041 1,156 1,752 2,228 845 1,69 1,060 162 1,255 1,400 
12,850 3,417 2,928 2,451 3,094 1,863 960 609 3,772 2,533 
10,018 13 42h 25468 257k 2,589 1,733 963 257 33158 2p lied 
4,379 2,331 1,723 4,489 3,938 2,522 1,898 (ps) 3,774 75325 
| 544380 7,690 9,054, 15,743 16,154 | 10,355 5,739 2,657 18,45 18,279 
61 952 1,485 2,165 1,435 674, 1,580 184, 1,712 2,147 
| eg, 1,301 ”299 90, 13039 506 1,371 87 937 759 
LS DARE 13378 1,185 1,166 504 154 1,182 76 1,373 768 
1,520 318 2U 290 31. 120 387 25 263 353 
| 5,986 1,30 819 aie) 2,004, 1,051 1,354 3. 1,548 1,397 
Be 25534 15,486 10, 323 9, 66, 1,986 7,318 1,796 15,219 8,157 
990 412 108 201 154 61 ala 37 150 62 
2,869 294 180 705 1,010 159 680 66 800 823 
62 190 
941 178 57 180 237 157 289 7 3 
4456 499 673 auyie) 792 45k 123 922 a 
| 9,010 614 2,780 2,139 35 
10,172 637 1,748 


















mining; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; government; and 


Selected local office employment security activities, by State, October 1952 


(Pata corrected to November 21, 19527 
















Visits to local 
offices 


New 
applications 2/ Counseling interviews Placements 





Weeks of unemployment covered 


Initial claims received 1/ by continued claims 


















































































































Region and State All claimants Al) claimants Nonagricultural 
Percentage - 
Number change Percentage | Women Percentage | Women 
from change : change |! 
Sept. 1952 | Number from 3/ Number from3/ | 
Sept. 1952 Sept. 1952 
Total, 55 States. | 7,441,143 -3.2 671,744| +19.6 276,585 | 2,882,991 $49,127 #2.5 105,892 | 65,066} +14.9 2,369,854] 641,000 -2.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut.... 82,196} -12.3 8,078 49.5 4,867 36,321) 25.1 23,281); 8,110 -1.4 | 1,696 847} -10.5 \ 10,314 9,868 4.2 
Maine...cecccee 42,480} -15.3 4,506 +13.6 2,596 18,268 -3.4 | 10,964) 1,872) +28.5 627 333 +44,2 | 5,153 2,765 -19.4 
Massachusetts... 305,781; =10.5 33,492) +3.0 16,996 154,498; -15.3 | 78,643) 16,449 0.9 | 5,574! 3,841) +49.7 \ 50,379] 21,339 -.3 
New Hampshire.. 35,780} -11.6 4,596 +.4 2,581 22,771) -17.5 1 14,813} 2,120 43.3 621 461} +55.2 | 3,570 1,936; -15.9 
Rhode Island... 77,834| -11.2 7,836| -13.2 4,146 44,040} -12.6 24,384) 3,669 -9.7 1,205 502; -15.8 | 2,250 2,183 by a 
Vermont.....ee6 18,562] -7.2 1,065] -23,3 441 7,309] =27.3 4,000] 1,230] +7.5 97 93| +60.5 | 3,200} 1,150] 19.6 
Region II: | | 
New Jerseye..oe 291, 231 +2.7 | 42,696| +54.6 21,515 157,892} +12.3 77,627| 15,415 +2.6 3,182] 1,874 +4.2 30,428} 14,712 +3.6 
New York.....++ | 1,085,265 44,5 | 168,175; +26.0 78,700 485,494 -.2 227,200| 68,871} +12.2 15,415 | 10,083} +14.9 | 109,516] 86,082 +6.2 
Puerto Rico.... 38,741 +.6 4 --- {o} {e} --- O| 5,266 4.2 524 338; -13.8 | 1,521 1,471 -8.0 
Virgin Islands, 1,218 45.5 --- --- | --- --- --- --- 134] +52.3 5 s --- 94 92] -10.7 
Region III: j | 
Delaware.....++ 9,175 +4.8 1,003) +64.4 274 2,916 -1.8 1,163; 1,137) +12.6 324 47 --- 1,220 1,024) -48.1 
Pennsylvania... 596,051 -2.6 74,247| +29,5 25,358 $29,154 -6.4 120,011} 29,802 +3.9 8,005 | 4,854] +18.1 66,557 | 25,336 +8.1 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col... 43,588} +23.1 1,438| +15.5 $33 7,476 +1.2 3,668} 5,231] +27.6 1,049 556; +16.0 $,613 5,605] +44,3 
Maryland....+s. 79,316 42.4 5,904; +18.6 2,022 25,480} 19.0 9,219} 8,852 +8.6 1,309 823) -11.5 8,399 6,927 -.5 
North Carolina, 169,285 | =-14.1 9,373| =-27.2 5,543 63,972| -22.1 39,842} 9,970 =5.2 2,095 | 1,347 4.9 61,376 | 16,476) =21.9 
Virginia...... 84,608 -8.6 4,599| +24,.4 1,922 22,580| -17.7 10,926] 7,587 +6.7 2,455 | 1,201} +27,1 31,000 9,175 2.6 
West Virginia.. 78,334} +11.0 9,107] +65.5 929 $1,698 4.3 8,261} 6,034] +20.9 710 467| +34.2 4,191 2,470 3.3 
Region V: 
Alabama.....00- 166, 476 6.2 9,397] +50.1 1,965 58,322) -10.2 16,189) 11,220 #7.1 1,338 868| +77.9 33,655 | 12,486 4.4 
Florida.,.ccoce 209,664 +7.0 10,145 +15.4 4,483 70,139 -7.7 39,735) 13,816) +21.0 1,375 722) +23.6 22,770| 17,243) +18.5 
132,171 +1.6 7,687| +434.4 | 3,495 45,148 +.2 24,644) 11,536 41.4 1,936 | 1,098 -.3 35,690 | 15,167 +4,0 
Mississippi.... 85,855 +3.9 5,438} +24.6 1,633 26,517 -5.0 9,754) 7,810 +8.0 1,168 709| +14.5 402,643 8,538 -4.5 
South Carolina, 82,612 -7.9 4,511 -3,1 1,906 26,936] -12.8 14,246} 7,222 +4.3 1,264 780 +5.0 16,869 6,919] =25.4 
Tennessee...... 209, 485 +8,5 9,590} +21.3 3,529 77,689 -7.5 36,212} 8,389 +5.38 1,444 | 1,032) +64.6 240,503 | 14,034 74.9 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. cesses 101, 209 43.4 10,723) +41.8 3,451 67,422 +3.1 23,641} 8,480) +25.0 1,414 854) +23.2 3,961 3,352) -13.8 
Michigan...... 222,065 | -20.9 26,427 +2.9 | 7,023 102,252] -36.2 33,451) 25,752] -8.7 9,502 | 6,031] +20.7 27,869 | 18,532 0.0 
OhLO. cccccecces 335,521 H -13.5 20,726 +8.5 8,506 90,210) -19,6 44,545) 29,204 8.2 5,476 | 2,799 +7.9 45,210} 34,135 -5.5 
Region VII: | 
Tllinois....... 283,727 | -14.5 29,817 +6.0 | 12,282 189,207| -19.4 89,850} 20,468 -8.7 3,674 | 2,237 -4.0 25,852} 22,553 +6.1 
Indiana..essese 117,955 -6.5 13,129| +25.7 4,194 49,904} -17.7 20,586) 15,063 -7.2 1,774 837 4.9 16,899} 15,752 +3.0 
WISCONSIN. s+e+e 77,342! 11.7 6,022 +22 2,421 34,925| -19.4 12,535| 12,171] +34.5 2,449 | 1,597] +87.7 10,951 | 10,374] -31.9 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota. ..ese 92,512 9.3 4,060} +21.2 1,450 21,312| -19.4 11,105} 8,739 -5.5 1,502 936 +11 16,663 | 12,948} -18.6 
Montana..covsee 30,932 4.9 761| +82.1 306 1,932 +.9 1,158} 2,036 -9.3 327 196 -9.7 6,547 3,725 -8.7 
North Dakota... 19,512 | =25.6 216| +173.4 49 588; -26.5 319} 1,919] -27.5 168 81 -1.2 8,098 2,582] -17.1 
South Dakota... 14,666! +10,8 245} +62,3 101 929 -.5 531} 1,158 +325 128 66} +20.0 2,702 1,999 -5.7 
Region IX: j 
Towasersecccoss 65,581 | -18.5 2,361) -33.7 1,018 14,594) -43.8 5,806] 7,262] 11.0 1,048 646| +350.0 10, 367 9,503 +.4 
Kansas... 51,452 +.4 2,123| +25.8 | 830 9,113 -1.9 4,243} 4,967 -5.3 766 485/ +20.5 10,368 9,418 -4,.5 
Missouri.. 100, 999 -6.6 ' 11,706; +21.6 5,645 52,690 +6.3 29,909} 16,819 -2.6 3,144] 1,799 +4.5 81,491} 17,575 +4,8 
Nebraska.eeerce 32,125 | +14,8 |. 2,028| +82.7 } 515 3,482] +27.9 2,318] 2,846] +16.5 645 281} +68.3 14, 283 7,041 +8,2 
Region X: 
Arkansas.....+ 144,518 -6.0 4,990] +33.4 1,494 16,864} -28.1 $,092] 6,905 -7,8 1,819 965} +13.0 281,659] 12,850 4.8 
Louisiana, 87,025 2.7 8,361 +9.2 1,597 40,887 -10.8 10,151}; 8,818 -.4 1,892 988 42,3 134,904} 10,018 +8.1 
Oklahoma... 84,675 5.4 5,866) +57.2 ; 1,559 24,354 -9.7 10,156} 6,163 +9.8 1,548 950 +11 19,600] 14,379 -9.4 
TOXBSsseeecccee 309, 895 ~6.5 6,299 1.5 2,028 35,437] -20.6 14,259] 36,912 -5.5 6,612 | 3,735 5.2 183,549 | 54,380 3.5 
| 
Region XT: 
Colorado.....++ 52,788 -10.8 729| +39.7 324 2,802 4.9 1,391} 4,246 42.2 855 680; +15.3 15,011 7,617 -21.1 
New Mexico,..... 40,387 -1.9 1,015} +48,2 220 3,929} +12.0 1,121) 3,137 -7.1 589 329| +25.6 15,958 4,914] ~-12.2 
Utah, eecseccece 30,809 | -10.3 941 2.4 449 4,633 -16.5 2,775| 2,484 -3.2 421 260} +27.5 12,156 5,415 -19.0 
Wyomng....eeee 14,514 -7.6 168} +20.9 85 485| -16.7 325 484] +14.4 224 159] +54,.4 1,793 1,520 -9.8 
Region XII: 
ATI ZONA. .eseeee 60,881} -2.1 1,896} +11.3 722 8,258 +.5 4,242 -4.0 
California 672,036] <=1.5 52,478) +12.1 25,693 | 237,402] -3.7 135,740 +2.1 
Hawaii.... 24,359 -.9 2,104; +17.6 1,144 12,043 45.9 5,986 -.7 
Nevada...ceceee 20,211 +.7 676| -3.8 231 2,482) -1.4 972 6.1 
Region XIII: 
Alaska....ceees ite 
Oregon...sseeee +.9 
Wasnington.e.se -5.7 





















Excludes transitional claims. Includes intrastate claims sent directly to the central office in some States, 

ff The number of applications taken should not be interpreted as a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Employment Service offices, since there are some 
types of applicants for whom written applications are not taken, 

5/ Mot computed if State volume for either period represented was under 50, 
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Region and State 


Total, 53 Statesee...u0 


Region I: 
Connecticute. 
Maines...sees-s 
MassachusettSeccereee 
New Hampshiree.s---++e 
Rhode Lslandes--eesee 
Vermonte.cresrererece 


eee 





eee 


-Regicn [1: 
New JeCTS€Yeesereese ee 
New York..... 
Puerto Ricoe... 
Virgin Islands..ee.ee 





Region I11: 
Delawar€ecsceessreece 
Pennsylvaniae..-..+0- ° 


Region Iv: 
District of Columbia. 
Marylande....e+-+ 
North Caroline... 
Virgimiascerccccccvcce 
West Virgini de.e.-see 





Region Vs 






Georgia... 
Mississippies.+--++ 
Sovth Carolina...... 
‘PenneSSCCereeesseeee 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyeessesescecce 
Michiganees-seceesss- 5 
Ohides.-ccacsccceseee 


Region VIi: 
Tllinoise..cccessesce 
Indiandeccseccceses 
WisconsSinessserceseve 





Region Vii: 
Minnesotae.e. 
Montanasssece 
North Dakotaees 






OWNAerserecscooeer 
KansSaSe-oeessee 
Missourie..ee- . 





Nebraskaesssssseersee 


Region X: 
ArkansaSeeece+- 
Lovisianaesse-.. 
Oklahomaesse+e 








MyOMingeesccecsevosce 


Region X11: 
ATAZONAesessvccvecvoe 





Nevadaececsscsccresce 


Region XIII: 
Alask2ececeerees eeeee 
Tdahoecesssscessesss . 
OTS ZONeceeccscerveres 


Weshingtonesereesrsce 


V Includes veterans of 





Selected local office activities by State — Veterans nes October 1952 


{Data corrected to November 21, 1952/7 








New applications 2/ Counseling interviews Nonagricultural placements 





















































































2/ The number of <pplications taken should not be interprete 
of applicants for whom written applications are not taken. 


3/ Not computed if State volume 4 


‘or either period represented was under 50. 





Percentage Dercent 

Totel change A Aad u Percentage Percent renaies 

from 3/ Percentage Percent Denoant Total change from 3/ of all 
Sept. 1952 | ™=" change from span | tam | grain |) 22s Sept. 1952 men eee 

Sept. 1952 men capped 

aes ie Bee 
440 12.2 36.2 221 3602 84 1,758 8.0 36.0 297 
196 +61, 07 43.26 101 47.6 27 682 thel 37.0 fa 
1,526 902 4165 986 40.5 Shai 4,188 +804 40.1 62h, 
297 +5603 69 oh 232 105 6 460 (0) 40.7 8h 
188 -2.6 2329 77 23-6 55 29h, 3.0 33.8 25 
43505 3 -_—- 58 3 6.3 10} 356 5.6 42.8 12 
+121 : ye 2.3 3509 46h, 37.1 165 2,130 +11.1 32.8 126 
416.1 ° 2,980 +18.8 38.4 2,297 38.9 455 12,990 +903 3709 1,128 
+16.7 126 +3505 333 91 40.8 43 216 +323 30.1 17 
—- f°) — 0 ) ) 0 3 = Goh 0 
+10.7 84, 4508 2909 23 5900 2 188 3204 30.8 10 
+h oO 2,025 +804 3526 APA) 36.8 478 5163 +1827 4006 580 
+192 22h +238 40.6 141 5165 29 1,199 +78 oh, 3708 78 
+10.0 522 13.7 64.03 346 66.3 23 1,770 +1403 4207 59 
04 608 209 5205 397 5h ed 133 2,899 -11.0 3020 339 
+2806 47k +320 30.2 236 3606 1,6 1,405 +108 2904 92 
+6822 234 +258 42.3 158 1he8 66 608 6.5 4003 55 
+3503 366 +3301 40.9 226 41.7 59 2,366 +5 el 3006 0 
+3301 374 +4066 42.5 176 | 3926 80 3,790 +12.1 3826 63h 
42905 425 +204 Lle7 257 4806 70 2,510 +17 04 2807 181 
427 02 316 +2920 45.8 221 50.3 68 1,678 +663 3165 101 
+20.8 286 +1827 4720 154 4303 32 1,223 -1767 2509 125 
41904 398 415.0 4820 262 4605 143 4,405 423 5005 778 
+7003 298 +2940 31.1 129 | 23.9 & 790 +1503 37 ol, 19 
bok 1,966 +2164 3123 1,263 3304 599 5,020 09 3667 631 
50 1,607 4305 3902 850 42.8 306 10,583 +620 4202 902 
6.9 990 +1.0 40.0 639 4303 301 5,819 +ho5 3723 39h, 
506 550 +328 40.1 220 3529 126 3,394 5.8 39.0 374 
433.05 435 8.0 281 2he 2506 9h 2,321 oh 378 290 
+h.0 360 =22 04 3503 22k 36.9 50 59252 604 5306 357 
tL oh 122 +8,0 6004 86 68-8 26 1,377 809 4302 45 
2502 (8 602 51.0 38 5667 12 735 1.5 3620 32 
+32.1 5 37 50.7 21 5205 Di 701 2.5 4L.0 35 
~907 337 +23.0h hhel 196 | bhed 36 25919 #120 Md 03 203 
+320 906 113 2602 7h 255 36 2,696 toh 3726 72 
42.0 700 +8,0 3507 400 3869 nu 3,064 +7ol 3102 285 
+9 ol 233 +902 5300 116 6067 19 2,712 +2663 4609 71 
+727 4,63 605 4202 245 4303 90 2,695 367 2907 278 
thd 664, +16.3 Gel 366 5h ed 104 2,222 +5e1 32 oh 137 
+3403 417 +1821 4209 282 4929 91 4,542 Tee 22.8 32h 
KG 1,973 166 1606 1,164 | 4767 1,06 11,401 508 5127 1,014 
49.05 309 +1503 52.8 234 Shed 91 2,501 =-2.0 h2e% 106 
+11.! 14h +1028 4Oe1 79 AOel 29 1,355 301 Bhel 39 
2205 56 +908 2406 39 30.7 9 1,795 12.3 Tol ha 
-9.0 Bil _ 2700 15 1505 5 470 -10.0 3704 8 
509 256 1. 5802 139 5505 48 1,664 03 3705 157 
+508 1,186 +2303 55 04 800 56.3 348 14,024 +28 48.5 1,001 
+703 37 == 3303 25 3507 8 308 +300 36.7 12 
305 60 38.6 48.0 38 at aus 1,107 1.6 5305 53 
=2 Tel age -— 14.3 10 154 0 291 =26.0 50.3 5 
+2601 136 44,905 5006 75 | 4609 pal 1,@42 -12.7 5201 88 
+3201 200 +13.6 3705 110 63 5 55392 +205 49.0 239 
+1204, 6 450 +2400 3509 209 31.9 56 35234 05 3908 200 

all warse 4 oF A 2 
das a measure of the total number of new job applicants at Bivloyment Service offices, since there are some types 
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oo 


Region and State 


Total, 51 States......e.e. 


Region I: 
Connecticuteccccccoccecs 
MALNGs siete ee eibielsicsiciecisieis a 
Massachusetts.eccccccecee 
New Hampshire...-scccscee 
Rhode Islanmde..ccccccsce 
Vermont ccccccceccocccce 


Region II: 
NeW Jerseyeccsecccccccce 
New YorKeeccccccscceccce 


Region III: 
Delaware.ccscccccceccccs 
Pennsylvaniascccecvcccee 


Region IV: 
District of Columbia.... 
Maryland, .cccccscccccccs 
North Carolina...cccccce 
Virginias.ccscecacicsess 
West Virginiasscccccccce 


Region V: 
Alabama. ccccccccccoscsce 
Florida. ccccccccccccccce 
Georgia. cccceccccscccces 
Mississippi..cccccccccce 
South Carolina..ccccccee 
TEMNESSEE. ec cceccsccccce 


Region VI: 
Kentuckyescccccccccccccce 
Michigans cececcescoccece 


OhLOccccccccccccccccccce 


Region VII: 
TLlinois..ccccccccccccee 
Indi ands ccccccccccccccce 
WISCONSIN. cocccccccccece 


Region VIII: 
Mimnesotaccccccescccscee 
MOntandesccccccccescccce 
North Dakotaccccocsscoce 
South Dakotacccccsccvcee 


Region IX: 
ToWag ccccccccccccccccoce 
KanSaScsccccccccecoccsce 
Mis8SOUTI cc ccccccccccccce 
Nebraska. cccccccccccccce 


Region Xz 
ATkanSaseccccccccccccece 
Louisiands.ccccccccscccce 
OkLahoma, .cccecoccsescce 
TOXAS. cecccccececccesese 


Region XI: 
Colorado. cccccccccoccces 
New Mexicoscccccccccccce 
Utahececccccccccccccccce 


WYOMING. ccccecccccccccce 


Region XII: 
ATizONa, ceccceccccccccee 
California...coccccceces 
Hawaii. .ccccccccccccccce 
Nevada. ecccccccsccccccce 


Region XIII: 
Alaska..cceccccccccccces 
Tdaho. cccoccsccccccvecce 
OFEZONe coccccccccccesces 
Washington. ecccccececcce 


Weeks compensated 


All types 
of unem- 


ploynent 1/ 


2,437, 809 2,211,590 $23.16 529,958 $54,227,211 


31,047 
14,878 
159,723 
20,398 
40,532 
6,930 


134,291 
406,016 


2,410 
277, 303 


6,397 
24,558 
68,165 
17,101 
44,416 


44,987 
54,545 
36, 215 
20,561 
25,541 
66,088 


55,824 
a1, 266 
75,674 


158,734 
44,356 
31, 421 


19,474 
1,97 


1/ Total, part-total, and partial. 
z/ Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
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Benefit payments by State, October 1952 


(Pata corrected to November 21, 19527 





Total unemploynent 


Beneficiaries 








Average 
weekly 
payment 


Average 
weekly 
nunber 





Percentage 
change from 
September 1952 





28,339 21.37 6,749 =28.3 
11,640 17.56 3,234 -2.6 
125,390 24,42 30,375 -20.0 
16, 430 20.68 4,434 =11.2 
39,036 22.37 8,811 -17.2 
6,147 21.78 1,507 -24,1 
120, 839 25.54 29,194 = 
357,529 26.50 88,264 808 
2,290 18.99 524 -130 
257,908 25.22 60, 283 -18.6 
6,285 18.12 1,891 ~€.0 
22,217 21.89 5,339 -23.7 
64,627 17.69 14,818 17.8 
16,154 18.75 3,718 -37.1 
41,042 19.24 9,656 =12.3 
42,562 18,04 9,769 -18.3 
50, 728 17.10 11,858 -20.6 
34,361 17.58 7,872 -8.1 
18, 469 18.90 4,470 -12.4 
22,396 18.32 5,118 13.1 
63,126 17.02 14,367 -13.7 
52,17 21.06 12,136 -7.7 
77,595 26.45 17,667 -41.6 
68, 988 24.19 16,451 21.0 
131,669 24,85 34,507 =22.4 
38, 650 23.90 9,643 =32,0 
29,080 26.16 6,830 “22.2 
18,039 17.88 4,253 18.1 
1,971 18.19 428 +2603 
409 21.41 114 “24.5 

646 20.04 165 -3, 
12,506 22.48 3,095 -48,5 
7,487 21.79 1,798 =961 
31,324 19.44 8,274 +1.2 
2,463 20.40 567 -7.5 
10,817 17.95 2,591 -23.5 
28,050 21.73 6, 710 =e2e7 
16,392 19.25 3,813 -13.6 
28,455 17.20 6, 446 -15.2 
1,650 21.06 387 ~24.9 
2,585 21.81 592 -17.0 
3,707 24.09 907 “2.4 
463 23017 113 +87 
4,682 20.41 1,077 -13.7 
192,923 23.11 46,235 8.4 
9,266 20.40 2,311 +19.9 
2,160 24.34 492 -5.0 
3,470 32.89 806 -3.0 
2,093 21.06 487 -17.9 
32,264 22.69 7,413 +25.7 
52,140 24.00 11,921 +19.3 


Benefits paid 
Percentage 
Amount 2/ change from 


632, 842 
235,914 
3,214,163 
379,526 
892, 682 
143,627 


3,274,117 
10,116,254 


45,108 
6,801,184 


115,441 
515,647 
1,180,898 
312,805 
887, 653 


794,648 
914,055 
626, 288 
372,670 
422, 903 
1,112,624 


1,154,180 
2,101,228 
1,755,218 


3,614,314 
1,016,994 
805,274 


338, 054 
35,919 
10,594 
14,468 


302, 321 
173, 446 
670,339 

51,738 


207,457 
645,855 
330,197 
500, 958 


36,557 
58, 425 
96, 266 
11, 703 


99,841 
4,730,958 
201,999 
54,109 


116,009 
46,512 
754, 482 
1,299, 769 





t 


September 1952 


12.7 


Average weekly insured unemployment 1/ under State programs, by State, 2/ by month, 1951-1952 


Data corrected to November 21, 19527 


Potales.+e. | 853,013 | 939,904 nce fys0, 2 1,284,131 |1,192,275 


Region I: 
Comnesses 
Maine.... 





Region iI: 
Nedecccee 


NoYoosscs 


Region II: 
Del.wreoe 
Paecceces 


Region 1V: 
D.Coseses 
Mdeweceee 
NiCovccee 
Vaeccsece 
We Vaeoss 


Region V: 
Alaceoeee 
Flaceesee 
GAevesees 
Missecoee 
SCovesee 
Tennessee 


Region VI: 
Kyoncinee 
Michseces 
Ohio.ssee 


Region VII: 
Tll...60. 
Indeeeeoe 
WiSesecce 


Region VII1: 
Minnecesee 
Mont.sssoe 
N. Dakssoe 
S. Dakeeee 


Region 1X: 
LOWdeseree 
KanBees-eo 
Mossccevee 


Nebresesoe 


Region X: 
Arkesccoce 
Ladcveccece 
Okla.ccece 
TeXececece 


Regior: XI: 
Colossoree 
N.Mex.ecee 
Utaheceeee 


WyOevesesve 


Region XI1: 
AVizeceree 
Calif..sec 
N@V.eecere 


‘Region XIII: 
idahoeesore 
Oregeocesee 
Wesheceese 


Uy, 009 
T,449 
52,118 
7,995 
22,396 
1,926 


46,191 
183,933 


1,031 
“ene 


1,235 
6,687 
hy 206 
7,408 
8,462 








12,999 


17,746 
1,872 


41,591 
196,003 


1,054 
78,595 


1,427 
7,686 
25,204 
7504 
8, 987 


15,290 
10,535 
12,900 
6,916 
9,320 
25,992 


Uy, 885 
575479 
38, 045 


555780 
19,115 
11,759 


8,106 
1,401 
578 
333 


2,623 
B55 
2h, 985 

808 


7695 








12,525 


42,848 


219,346 


apes 
90,091 


1,765 
10,017 
24,718 

7,339 
11,342 


13,358 
10,157 
13,877 

8,762 
10,010 
28,134 


15,467 
77,155 
41,758 


575375 
22, Obl, 
15,042 


13,932 
3,236 
1,771 

877 


1,365 
250 
24,250 
1,881 


10,474 
13,870 

7,938 
10,441 


1,432 
1,575 
3,180 

660 


2,574 
106,442 
ey 


4679 
21,541 
31,055 





16,199 
10, 238 
7,613 
21,039 
2,970 


63,118 
232,615 


1,886 
120,123 


2,659 
13,496 
30,1721 
10,553 
16,287 


15,622 
10,940 
17,889 
12,021 
12,863 
34,973 


18,813 
89,296 
49,693 


73,811 
25,617 
20,877 


24,5027 
6,068 
3,122 
1,764 


8,440 
6,271 
28,165 
1,688 


15,133 
19,491 


10,675 


13,443 


2,613 
2,481 
5,693 
1,370 


3,018 
142, Olt 
2,092 


7,320 
33,156 
46,348 





15,023 
9,205 
60, 968 
6,982 
18, 635 
2,305 


545729 
209,624 


1,702 
108, 854, 


3,048 
11,560 
28, 1,00 
9,300 
15,746 


15,110 
9,635 
15,325 
12,941 
12,225 
31 Ahh 


19,666 
735732 
47,789 


63,305 
235797 
17,537 


26,653 
6,799 
3,699 
1,942 


8,941 
5,461 
24,301 
5,140 


15,508 
21,474 
1,218 
15,087 


2,734 
2,617 
5,821 
1,535 


3y2h2 
148,038 
2,011 


7,260 
27, 647 
38,418 





50,380 
198,431 


1,456 
106,170 


2,820 
9,540 
29,272 
8,089 
14,406 


14,921 

8,411 
Uy, 643 
12,119 
aiNeaI, 
31,392 


20,132 
61,124 
42,775 


555456 
19,584 
15,483 


26,311 
5,851 
35489 
1,832 


8,100 
55359 
21,627 
4,330 


14,165 
20,985 
10,546 
14,950 


25435 
2,653 
55356 
1,210 


3,125 
bd, 214 
1,629 


59954 
21,409 
28,340 





1,143,946 


3,315 
12,334 
19,665 








1,075,536 |1,024,901 |1, 


14,502 
12,387 
73,172 
8,816 
19,820 
2,835 


50,585 
199, O48 


972 
106, 81,6 


1,897 
14,423 
30,350 
12,257 
16,298 


Y Weekly data are adjusted for split weeks in the month on the basis of a 5-day work-weeke 


2/ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 











Change from 

October 1951 
to 

October 1952 


duly August | September Number | Percent 


228,498 | 997,606} 687,069 | 631,391 











16,439 
4,972 
50,581 
55953 
14,699 
2,838 


42,833 
1364438 


1,256 
111,082 


1,790 
12,697 
20,172 
10,212 
18,394 


20,036 
17, 660 
Uy,327 
8,560 
8,674 
21, 041 


19,770 
107,071 
39,091 


78,183 
27,552 
15,271 


7,958 
497 
229 
235 


75272 
Seiyel 
16,758 
889 


6,392 
13,935 
7,382 
11,380 


1,04 
1, O44 
1,376 

164 


2,173 
67,874 
506 


930 
6,650 
12,158 





10,049 
4,084 
39,120 
6,014 
11,231 
2,118 


31,843 
107,350 


670 
78,565 


1,655 
7,172 
17,078 
6,019 
11,865 


722 
6,910 
125797 





7,601 
4,253 
32,946 
5,061 
95355 
1,512 


32,075 
108,397 


649 
71,097 


1,649 
5,862 
15,249 
1,860 
115416 


12,849 
14,938 
10,043 
5,877 
6, 40h 
16,724 


14,832 
24,121 
19,929 








-26.0 

-6,408 45.7 
-3,196 “h209 
19,172 -36.8 
-2, 93k 36.7 
-13,041 58.2 
“Aly 21.5 
-l,,116 | -30.6 
-75,536 -41.1 
-382 =i elk 
~3,015 hel 
+h14 +3305 
825 -12.3 
8,957 3720 
2,548 “heh 
42,954 43409 
+1,222 +1025 
+1,148 +803 
1,333 -1.7 
+632 +12.0 
2,589 28.8 
=ys810 | =2263 
41,353 | +10.0 
=26,522 | -524 
12,731 39.0 
13,734 25-1 
2,490 ~-18.7 
299 4.0 
-1,334 22 3 
-96 14.9 

+73 +5804 

+58 +3709 
+525 | +2120 
-660 —2heT 
9,928 ah oy 
+191 +3601 
453 —903 
2,458 2261 
+48 +9 
+614 +78 
-14 -2e1 

+39 4542 
-222 -17.1 
-39 22.9 
+159 +926 
-8,401 | 13.9 
+5 +8 

-139 16.3 
+2,412 | 431.6 
+5328 +h 9 oh 
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Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 1/, 
by State, October 15-October 31, 1952 


































Initial clai Weeks of 
Peshera ead ag e/ unemployment claimed 
; : Amount Number of 
Region and State of first 
Total paynents payments 
TOWGaL clatersttstatel clavate! ciele- cle e/e/ete 15,839 $76,763 2,524 
Region I: 
Connecticuterrescrcocccce 191 15 130 62 44 866 38 
Male. crccccccccccccccce 143 73 143 69 38 443 19 
Massachusetts.ececcoscove 716 22 TLS 380 196 3,492 139 
New Hampshire....sccccese al a 13 24 15 260 10 
Rhode Island.cocecsccvee 196 128 194 129 89 2,555 88 
Vermonte oorveccccvecceves 84 66 84 31 26 R24 lat 
Region II: 
New Jerseyecoesescosccce 235 192 235 117 78 954 24 
New YorKescocecccoesccce 1,011 801 1,904 487 425 4,851 200 
Puerto RLicOscecercrecess 1,115 1,uL 1,115 568 $68 728 28 
Virgin IslandsS....cscoee 3 3 3 4 4 104 5 
Region III: 
Delawareecececesceccescs 26 20 26 a 8 104 3 
Pennsyl vaniasccccccccocs 1,916 987 1,016 811 798 6,043 227 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.... 89 62 89 48 34 9 1 
Maryland, esccccecssvccce 303 269 303 218 209 4,183 114 
North Carolina. .ccscccee 314 269 314 147 127 2,484 86 
Virginiasccoccsccerccces 336 297 336 131 185 2,683 102 
West Virginia..cecrcocce 7193 579 719 402 357 2,535 55 
Region V: 
Alabama.cccoccesccccsone Tyla 20 1,998 866 400 8,348 208 
FLOridascocccsccccscvces 374 269 371 289 228 2,456 92 
Georgia. cocececcceccsecs 350 214 350 174 135 1,899 69 
Mississippl.cccccccscvce 414 359 414 414 357 1,671 50 
South Carolina..ccccscce 275 137 273 281 219 604 13 
TeENnNeSSECeveccceccescccs 750 507 746 446 282 2,385 291 
Region VI: 
Kentuckyececccccsecccecs 476 396 471 235 206 827 32 
Michigan. cecscsccvccccce 218 LLY 218 0 0 (0) 0 
Onideccccccccverecesecce 595 328 593 247 160 523 ral 
Region VII: 
TLUINOLSs ccccccsccvcceoe 559 $24 552 456 435 4,733 160 
Indianaecccccccecece 215 167 213 88 75 1,900 41 
Wisconsin. ecoccesecccece 92 92 92 44 44 676 26 
Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccccocccccecves 159 113 158 6 4 21 1 
Montana. .cccccccccccsoce a7 22 26 17 iss 416 10 
North Dakotaccceccccsocce 23 al 23 (e) (0) 0 0 
South Dakotascecceeccscee 48 45 48 31 31 464 14 
Region IX: 
Towa. ccccccccccccccccccs 99 (0) 99 oo 33 177 6 
KanSaSecceccece 42 29 42 al 15 52 2 
MiBS0UTLeccecccccccvccce 336 31 336 aon 78 817 34 
Nebraska. ccccccccccvocce 16 10 16 q7 4 78 5 
Region KX: 
ArkanSaSs.e.cccvcecoscces 366 247 366 27 5 2,065 8 
Louisiana. .cccocecccesce 372 189 369 228 135 2,190 7s 
Oklahoma,.cccccesceccece 387 (6) 378 186 122 628 25 
TEXAS. ccceccceccccccsces 464 363 462 222 175 4, 739 150 
Region XI: 
Coloraddsscccccccccccccs 26 al 26 4 4 52 2 
New Mexicoe...scccecccces 106 94 106 70 67 845 31 
Utahsaesccscseces cases 20 13 20 5 5 26 1 
Wyomingescocccccccccecce 3 2 5 7) 0 0 0 
Region XII: 
Ree eee, ais 82 70 81 52 Sl 1,040 29 
California. ...ccccccccce 674 538 671 342 502 4,745 145 
HaWalioccececerceccceieee 160 119 159 50 48 613 25 
NEVAdas ccccccccccccccecs 8 7 7, 0 0 0 0 
Region XIII: 
Alaskaccccccccscvvescecs 6 6 6 1h 1 0 0 
Tdaho.cecccoccccceccoees i 13 17 9 7 104 4 
OFeZONe ceececcecssovcces 169 102 168 31 24 0 ) 
Washington. .ecscoccesees 281 242 280 94 84 0 0 


V/ As provided for in Title IV of the Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, effective October 15. Includes data on 
veterans filing for unemployment compensation payments to supplement benefits under State programs; excludes data on veterans 
filing for such payments to supplement benefits under the railroad unemployment insurance program since the number involved 

is relatively small and the data are not available by State. 

2/ An initial claim is a claim filed at the beginning of each spell of unemployment; a new claim is the first initial claim filed 
for unemployment compensation under the Veterans! progran. 

3/ Excludes veterans filing for payments to supplement benefits under State prograns. 
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Subject employers and selected financial data,1/ by State, quarter ended July-September 1952 


{Data corrected to November 25, 19527 



















































































Funds mes ae for Benefits 5/ 12 months 
benefits 2, ending 
Number of 
subject Funds available | Collections 3/| Interest 4/ | Benefits paid 5/ ee Getta lth ase 
Region and State employers for benefits 2/ July-Sept._ July-Sept. | July-Sept. ~ |——— = aad. - 
as of June 30, 1952 1352 1952 1952 Pe t 
Sept. 30, 1952 | reent of Percent of 
Amount taxable Amount taxable 
wages 6/ wages 6/ 
——————+- — Se 
MOLAD sipe vialers eleltteteie'sraisre sts 1,532,403 7/ $7,935,606,116 | $392,316,364 | $45,873,861 $245,316, 720 Y/ $8,128,112,830 8.6 $1,036, 827,222 teal 
a a — 
Region I: 
Connecticuts..ecesers- 22,158 194, 366, 987 | 10, 737,918 1,138,957 3,027,039 203, 211,615 10.6 12,100, 399 
MAineeseosssee eee 4, 766 39,592,113 | 1,973,466 230, 703 875,615 40,919, 229 92 5,839,945 
Massachusetts. 555 99,597 153,984,639 | 28,256,167 923, 730 14,700,679 168, 463, 857 4.6 62,353,982 
New Hampshire. oe 5,910 20,918, 696 1,692,170 119,524 1,372,438 21,357,951 6.6 6, 402,556 
Rhode Island.. ° 10,503 Wy 20,827,426 4,612,031 119, 796 3, 843,995 7/ 21,715,257 3.6 19,271,371 
Vermonte seosecccceseee 2,111 15, 786,333 646,014 90,215 741,299 * 15,780,779 9.7 2,455,522 
Region II: 
46,970 1/ 457, 460,073 20,203,995 2,642,554 12,018, 869 7/ 468,287,752 11.9 52,219, 738 
New Yorks.esscccessoes 176, 608 “1,102,276, 026 81,918,014 6,435,923 40,132,037 “1,150, 456, 566 9.4 200, 567, 739 
| 
Region IIT: | 
H 7, 686 16,223,214 520,918 93,572 265,299 16,572, 405 5.7 1,084, 436 
Pennsylvaniassssseseee 189, 458 579,526,858 13,585,149 3,235,293 32,906,645 563,397,272 6.8 107,910, 259 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.. 18,935 52,342,848 1,039, 727 301,540 350, 433 53,333,681 9.4 1,594,745 
Maryland. ...ssccccoees 42,619 123,615,405 4,476,090 712,325 3,129,947 125,665,184 8.1 10, 987,356 
North Carolina 16,115 172, 439,042 5,082,855 988,673 4,730,007 173, 780, 568 11,1 21,891,832 
Virginia....e. | 13,689 91,039,155 2,359,817 521,144 2,228,670 91, 682,908 7.9 7,338,020 
West Virginlas...eccee | 6,920 91,640,661 2,841,342 516,866 4,627,299 90,375,139 8.5 15,082, 906 
Region V: 
Alabamassesccececccoes 9,828 69,014, 026 4,177,472 399,904 3,617,107 69,974, 295 6.8 10,650,351 
Florida, % 14,133 81,185,721 2, 533,485 463,009 3,086,121 81,079,319 7.5 7,339,388 
Georglases.e. 4 12,898 122,251,549 4,360, 727 706,217 2,460,066 124,852,944 9.6 9,751,278 
Mississippi....s.s..eee 6,255 42,799,876 1,384,989 245,338 1,453,147 42,977,057 10.3 5,867,137 
South Carolina......e0. 6,478 60,191,593 3,976,367 353,088 1,630,042 62,891,005 Te7 7,703,643 
TennesSeessseceesssees 11,672 102,938,222 5,258,192 594,014 3,963, 710 104, 820, 848 8.3 18,640, 733 
Region VI: 
Kentuckye..e. 55 17,184 136,317,971 5,365,738 779,089 4,467,521 137, 883,430 L2s7 14,310,366 1.8 
Michigansesees 34 29,528 362,392,221 23,783,490 | 2,086,169 22,019,902 366, 241,978 762 72, 886,944 1.4 
OhLosscceeseceniecescs 82,749 592,252, 709 22,948,547 | 3,433,936 10,035,549 608, 561,892 9.2 38,336,955 6 
| 
Region VII: 
TLLINO18..ceeeecveves 58,138 483, 869,244 22,229,226 2,736,969 16,543,316 492,339,200 702 59,379,550 9 
16,608 220,233,011 5,574, 451 1,253,427 7,667,955 219,392,914 7.8 21,843,365 28 
22,658 241, 408,227 5,253,391 1,389,748 4,344,571 243,699,933 11.3 14,181,347 a 
Region VIII: 
Minnesotas.cocccovece 33,498 126,291,617 2,662,088 722,618 1,597,381 128,071, 688 8.6 11,825,090 28 
14, 405 36, 453, 302 1,592,506 213,959 108,979 38,150,788 13,5 2,086,560 o7 
North Dakota.. 2,710 10,078,618 538,323 59,231 47,777 10,628, 400 8.6 1,559,937 1.3 
South Dakotacesersece 2,729 11,863,629 337,191 69,094 43,256 12,226,658 962 657,175 25 
Region IX: 
TOWSs visivieieceeeleees ete 10, 826 105,792,009 1,253, 683 605,671 1,203,108 106,443,254 11,0 4,695,103 05 
Kansasee. 8,451 72,023, 461 2,543,115 419,031 811, 856 74,172, 756 8.7 3,971, 429 5 
Missouri. 18,174 216,931,111 3, 416, 453 1,244,811 3,020, 834 218,571,540 10.0 14, 722,360 A 
Nebraska...sseseesece 6,155 39,242,091 643,632 226,292 220, 895 39,889,395 9.9 2,084, 406 5 
| 
} 
Region X: 
Arkansas. 27,729 40,852,073 2,142,307 238,954 911,063 42,314,136 8.2 5,774,219 1.1 
Louisiana 19,000 109,214, 442 5,988,435 635,599 2,892,612 112, 934, 805 9.3 13,659,116 1.2 
Oklahoma....s+ 9,389 50,591, 831 2,521,046 293,877 1,351,837 52,054,917 6.5 6,014, 783 8 
TEXAN sec ccccicesscise'ee 33,343 257,375,102 6,126,874 1,490,244 1,903, 449 263,051,285 7.3 7,514, 202 a2 
Region XI: 
Coloraddccccessoccces 6,691 64,298,271 1,688,915 372,258 295,128 66,064,310 10.5 1,295,799 22 
New Mexico. 34 11,608 50,334,228 1,092, 205 176,471 254,890 31,348,014 11.0 1,525,777 25 
Utahececees oe 13,425 33,021,339 1,039,816 191,621 419,135 33,883,641 9.6 3,050,625 9 
Wyomings.eccccccccsce 7,399 14, 464,813 595,574 84, 608 61,545 15,082, 643 9.9 721,831 25 
Region XII: 
Arizonasessss 7,929 37,519,467 1,694, 730 219,616 336,023 39,097, 790 10.8 1,326,364 “4 
California... 248, 006 1/ 700,256,079 50,374,912 4,094,247 13,034,596 7/ 736,640,642 9.1 102, 752,654 1.5 
Hawalise. 8,312 ~ 23,319,516 475, 783 133,541 515,524 ~ 23,413,316 10,0 2,175,992 9 
Nevadasecseseeseccese 4,755 13,909, 713 739,533 81,597 166,126 14,562, 409 11.2 1,254, 406 1.0 
Region XIII: 
Mlankheceesincaemccees 3,021 8,040,584 | 1,196,305 47,438 410,169 8,874,158 5.4 3,744, 425 2.3 
12,833 31, 468, 420 | 1,250, 400 184,264 164,105 32,734,507 2,834,099 Usd: 
16,560 75,141,591 | 3,350,808 437,078 1,569,513 77,359,967 14,242,375 1.5 
Washington...se-seeee 53, 281 180, 228,957 | 12,209,999 1,070,018 2, 687, 641 190, 821,333 21,286,652 1.4 

















1/ Data reported by State agencies except interest, which is credited and reported by U. S. Treasury. 
B/ Represents sum of balance at end of quarter in State clearing and benefit-payment accounts and in the State accounts in the unemployment trust funds. 


3/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. 









Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored contribution checks. 


4/ Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 
B/ Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan, 


6/ Estimated taxable wages for 12 months ending September 30, 1952. 


As used here, taxable wages mean wages of $3,000 or less, 

















%/ Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdrawn in prior years for payment of disability benefits. 
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Region and State 


Total, 51 States.. 


Region I: 
Connecticut..e. 
Maine....sccece 
Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont.....-0e 

Region II: 

New Jersey.cees 
New Yorke.eeese 

Region III: 
Delaware..sscee 
Pennsylvania... 

Region IV: 

Dist. of Col... 
Maryland.....+. 
North Carolina. 
Virginia.......- 
West Virginia... 

legion V: 
Alabama...ceese 
Florida.......« 
Georgidsescesve 
Mississippi..e. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee....e+ 

Region VI: 
Kentucky. seeeee 
Michigan. 
OhLOwseerceeeee 

Region VII: 
Tllinois...c.ce 
Indiana....sees 
Wisconsin....+e 

Region VIII: 
Minnesotacc.ece 
Montana...cseoe 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 

Region Ik: 
TOWassecccceece 








Nebraskaceseoes 
Region X: 
Arkansas..essee 
Lowisiana..e..- 
Oklahoma..sseee 
TEXASeceeeseeee 
Region XI: 


Colorado....... | 


New Mexico...e« 
Utah.c.cccccces 
Wyoming 
Region KII: 
ATIZONAs seoceee 
California..... 
Hawaii socccccce 
Nevada,..cceroe 
Region XIII: 





eoeee 





Oregon.cees 
Washington...ee 





Number 


1,733,940 





New claims 
dispositions 1/ 


43,620 86.0 
43495 93.7 
62,705 91.7 
5,320 95.2 
21,921 95.1 
1,647 90.1 
81,043 87.8 
289,555 84.2 
2,835 84.4 
151,541 91.8 
2,908 82.7 
25,880 89.9 
30,955 92.2 
15,604 93.2 
28,135 94.4 
25,948 84.4 
25,271 81.2 
22,651 81.0 
11,287 85.2 
17,528 76.4 
27,296 93.8 
24,641 89.6 
208,477 86.5 
94,201 92.7 
104, 427 91.3 
76,301 95.7 
10/27,889| 10/96.5 
9,833 90.7 
808 90.6 

284 80.6 

357 75.6 
12,608 95.9 
6,945 92.5 
58,560 81.7 
2,241 91.6 
9,196 85.9 
20,170 73.1 
10,028 84.8 
20,444 81.3 
1,835 86.8 
1,782 89.5 
2,553 94.9 
405 89.6 
3,697 84,4 
95,417 85.5 
5,628 90.2 
1,026 91.8 
1,450 89.1 
2,550 86.5 
V/ 22,513 93.4 
~ $3,751 93.1 





Includes predeterminations made in 
In some States all cleimants with s 
but establishes benefit rights on a "per employer" basis. 


3/ Represents disqualifications on issues of voluntary quit, misconduct, refusal of suitable work, 
Excludes labor disputes. 


uniformly applicable in all States. 
Claimant contacts represent new spe. 


y Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire 
6/ Based on date of final payments. 

their final payment in the reported quarter. 

final payment in this quarter and hence are not shown. 

Claimants who exhaust their benefit rights in one bene 
7/ Excludes Wisconsin; 
vy Excludes 607 cases for Illinois whic 
3/ Includes dispositions made by Rhode Island's Boer 
1V/ Represents data on a "per employer" basis. 








Percent with 
sufficient 
wage credits 











data not received. 
h were disqualified because of not having at least 3 weeks of e 
d of Review (higher authority) and Massachusetts! 


Selected unemployment insurance activities, by State, July-September 1952 


New insured claimants 1/2/ 


Percent 


at 


eligible 


for 


maxi mun 
weekly 
benefit 


amount 


Sac mo 
avorn 


an 
BR 


June 1952 by Oregon which began 
ufficient wage credits do not establish benefit years during t 


Some of the claimants shown, 


eligible for 


weekly bene- 





1,257,961 



















First payments 


Jduly- 
Sept. 
1952 


20,988 
3,225 
46,244 
4,479 
16,483 
1,585 


56,002 
198, 446 


2,027 
130,472 


1,773 
24,516 
25,060 

8,960 
24,167 


17,901 
19,470 
15,042 
7,935 
8,093 
19,035 


19,051 
173,556 
57,321 


80,898 
60, 640 


10/25,017 


mee 
534 
184 
215 


8,504 
5,314 
21,708 
1,303 


5,978 
9,867 
6,708 
11,812 


1,216 
1,185 
1,563 

266 


1,951 
65,155 
2,231 
744 


1,079 
1,419 
15,473 
20, 241 


its uniform benefit-year on July 1, 1952. 
he quarter because of other requirements. 


have only one appeals authority and for the purposes of this 
therefore, actually experienced their final wee 
Similarly, some claimants who served their last week of compensable unemployment 

A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year results in 
fit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 





7,198 


25,003 


1,868 


1,406 
65,708 
13,166 
14,428 
11,589 


13,890 
8,564 


12,109 
37, 346 


62,418 


161 


3,076 


5,583 


9,126 


64, 526 
669 
555 





17,449 


fata corrected to November 25, 19527 


imposed 3/ 

















Disqualifications 


Per 1,000 
Number claimant 
contacts 4/ 









Dis- 





Receipts 








11s of insured unemployment, plus intrastate continued claims, plus continued claims received as liable State. 


Claimants involved 

in lower authority 

single claimant 
appeals 5/ 


positions’ 





Claimants who exhausted 


benefits 6/ 


Number 


July 


Sept. 


1952 








July- 
Sept. 
1951 


——___—___—_. 
1/ 18.8 


1,216,444 | 8/307,440 20.7 44,257 | 9/ 44,928 | 210,282] 174,822 
23,732 5,603 Paley 1,728 1,758| 2,660} 2,348 
2,139 52.3 253 297] 1,193) 1,180 
12,003 14,5 2,709 9/2,765| 19,983) 16,845 
5,864 1,920 19.8 321 274 164 64 
3,190 13.2 552 9/ 564 5,439 8,724 
1,611 598 Ase? 60 704 277 
12,257 21,3 5,190 4,142| 98,788] 9,479 
341,990 56,976 22.9 6,232 7,436 | 18,600 40 
360 17.0 68 210 242 
16,054 9.2 2,980 2,371| 21,074] 17,437 
1,515 49.1 124 133 580 543 
3,170 17.1 928 925| 5,635] 5,307 
6,114 18,0 392 349 3,657 5,508 
5,511) 24.2 270 411] 7,820] 6,671 
4,315 24.1 826 517 2,981; 1,679 
| 
5,459 20.5 708 722| 5,209] 4,527 
19,600 2,047 9.5 408 379| 6,991] 6,892 
5,264 29.0 458 444| 3,780] 3,572 
1,459 12.8 102 2,587 2,002 
6,069 46.7 386 381| 2,985} 2,611 
4,990 23.7 715 784| 6,613} 5,025 
1,546 5.5 657 542| 3,210] 2,704 
15,404 13.3 936 867| 10,740] 9,253 
27,834 40.3 2,984 3,285| 5,295] 3,336 
8/ 23,162 22.0 4,557 4,993] 13,320] 15,394 
6,299 12.3 502 551| 6,554] 6,644 
4,477 17.7, 417 420 |10/5, 687 |10/1,946 
6,541 5,389 72.1 354 225| 2,373) 1,988 
503 291 33.4 50 259 331 
88 25.6 27 61 78 
106 82.7 21 93 90 
1,728 19.2 198 331} 1,417 1,051 
7,780 1,693 51.9 211 217 786 744 
22,660 8,030 35.5 786 744| 3,018] 2,960 
951 501 34,1 80 357 221 
1,926 24.9 365 380|  2,147| 1,612 
4,134 24.6 1,346 1,291} 5,298] 5,237 
2,164 24.1 350 311) 2,830] 2,544 
5,615 34.7 645 750| 4,655) 3,511 
598 29.0 201 218 278 370 
528 53.1 80 102 283 195 
1,651 1,248 50.2 66 $21 536 
260 133 36.5 8 75 108 
860 34,8 108 579 682 
50,610 28.8 3,278 3,826] 14,918) 14,680 
1,689 1,097 31,3 16 490 $31 
593 42.2 66 108 152 
501 18.1 20 918 529 
1,382 440 54,5 19 101 78 
12,142 2,055 18.5 202 252 315 331 
3, 386 18.3 519 254 597 215 


not able and unavailable for work, and miscellaneous disqualifications not 


table, data for these States are shown as lower authority. 


mployment since the first of the 26 weeks of benefits. 
Director (or his representative). 









Average 
number of 
weeks of 
benefits 

drawn 


17.5 
19.9 
17.5 
26.9 
15.5 
20.0 


18.4 
26.0 


17.4 
21.2 


18.8 
15.0 
25.3 
11.6 
21.8 


17.5 
12,4 
18.8 
16.0 
18.0 
22.0 


24.0 


18.2 
22.8 


20.0 


19.0 


13.6 
17.0 
18.0 
23.8 


Wisconsin has no benefit-year concept, 


k of compensable unemployment curing a previous quarter, but received 
during the reported quarter did not receive their 
the exhaustion of benefit rigits for that benefit year. 


Time lapse in first benefit payment and appeals decisions, July-Septenber 1952 


[Corrected to November 10, 19527 


Appeals decisions 2/ 




























Percent of 
intrastate Lower authority Higher authority 3/ 
Region first benefit x 
and paynents 1/ 
State issued within Percent Percent 
2 weeks decided decided 
within within 
45 days 45 days 
Region I: 
Connecticuterecccececsces 53 1,348 30,0 = 
Maineec-coccccssesceseves 81 245 80,8 100,90 
MassachusettSecccosccrere 92 4/ 2,149 4/ 94.4 78.2 
New Hampshire...seosccvecs 94 FG ~ 88,4 --- 
Rhode Island....-seseceee 93 4/ 564 4/ 92.2 90.0 
Vermont. cocccccccccccecce 74 ~ 66 75S 41.7 
Region II: 
NeW JeErseYeccoscovccccece 85 3,848 27d 60.9 
New Yorksececscsseeeecees 74 2/ 7,848 2/ 38.2 2/ 6.9 
Region III: 
Delaware. sccocccscscesece 96 51 54.9 80.0 
Pennsylvania. .ccccocsccce 78 2,398 42.1 36.6 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia..ecce 91 100 90.0 a5 
Maryland.coccscsccecccoce 98 869 94,0 91.5 
North Carolina.ececcccocs 76 350 84.9 65.2 
Virginia.cccocssccsccecove 85 310 29.3 100,0 
West Virginia...cccoccece 79 336 130k 54.6 
Region V: 
Alabama.ccocccccccvcceces 82 700 84.4 8.1 
Floridaecccccscccccccceces 93 274 61.7 10.5 
Georglacccccccssesccvccce 82 360 85.5 80.0 
Mississippl.e.ccsocccsecce 90 83 42.2 28.6 
South Carolinac.ccocscces 76 332 88.9 100.9 
Temnessee.scovcscccecescs 59 716 87,5 34.6 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. sccccccccccccece 48 491 27.9 9.1 
Michigan. cocerecccscecece 96 868 69.3 11.9 
Onloreaetsscccdccssteces 50 2,843 4 1.0 
Region VII: 
TLLinoiBesccccoccecscccsce 58 4,580 73.0 5/ 27.7 
Indiana,.cocsccsccccccess 13 497 59.7 w Sek 
Wisconsdinscccocccsceccvce 85 266 717.4 87.1 
Region VIII: 
Minnesotaccocccccccccsces 75 233 38.2 31.6 
MOntan&ccccccccsccccvcsce 93 48 64.6 28.6 
North Dakotaccerecccccces 77 30 70.9 --- 
South Dakotas.csccsscvcces 97 22 17.2 100,0 
Region IX: 
Towaseccccccesccsccscccces 44 320 20.6 50,0 
Kansas..ece 93 210 53.3 84.0 
Missouri. .ccccccccccesccs 87 653 88.4 7.3 
Nebraska. ccocseocscescocs 72 52 44.2 --- 
Region X: 
Arkansase..cccccccscoccccs 95 384 68.7 41.0 
Lovuisianassccccccscvcccce 81 1,292 46.3 oo) 
OkLahomaccccccccoerccccce 92 326 89.0 --- 
TEXAS. coccccccccevecccece 81 696 72.4 --- 
Region XI: 
Colorado.ceosccccccccecces 70 164 83.0 100.0 
New Mexico. 90 76 46.0 --- 
Utahoeccoes 85 68 88.2 66.7 
Wyomingeccccccccesecccece 82 10 80.0 100.0 
Region XII: 
AYLZONA. coccccessccccecce 90 79 60.7 93.3 
California.cecccceccsccce 84 3,741 46.5 5.5 
Hawaliseccccccscescccocece 86 15 69.2 --- 
N@Vadaccrcccsccccccccsccs 91 70 67.1 100.0 
Region XIII: 
Alaska,.cccocccccvccccoce 79 45 46.7 100.0 
Tdahoeeccocesccvesssvccce 91 16 &1.2 --- 
OTegoncccesccvecsccesecce 92 210 60.9 50.0 
Washingtoneccoceccescccce 95 227 60.4 96.4 





Includes single and multi-claimant dispute cases. Decisions in New York represent all cases 

in terms of the number of claimants involved, 

3/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority: data for these 
4 States are shown as lower authority appeals decisions. 
Includes decisions rendered by Rhode Island's Board of Review (higher authority) and Massachusetts! 
Director (or his representative). 

5/ Includes labor-dispute decisions rendered by a special representative of Illinois' Department of 
Labor. 


¥, Represents first payments made weekly and biweekly for total unemployment. 
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Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 

the local economy, the percentage change in employment from July to September 1952 has been greatly influ- 

enced by recall of workers following the late-July settlement of the widespread dispute in the steel industry. 
fication onagricultural wage and salary employmen over 














according to (in thousands) (manufacturing 
relative. [total 4 industries) 
State and Area ppadieae a Percentage Percentage pf paceman. ata 
1/ Sept. |change from--| Sept. | change from-- 
supply 1952 1952 Aug. 1952 
1982 1952" Sept. 1952-Jan, 1953 Quits 
Alabama 
PMPLTMINZNAM, .erseccccccessecses 178.7 |+21.5|] +0.8 60.4 Moderate increase 5.9 1.6 
Gadsden. ccecscccccccvercssevce 26.6 |+26.7| -0.9 15.5 No change ae 1.9 
Jasper 3/ 4/sscceseesscceccecs 9.5 | 0 -9.3 25 No change 59 {i269 
Mobile..ccccccnvcccreccccveees 1502) | rLet | +720 17.2 No change qa) 4.8 
MONtgZOMeryescerccrccccccsevcce 38.9 | +0.9| <-2.7 6.9 Slight increase 6.4 3.1 
Arizona i 
HPHOCNIK. cccccccvescvcvccvvecce 90.7 | +2.7] +8.5 14.8 Substantial increase 13.0 5.7 
Arkansas 
Little Rock-North Little Rock. 68.4 | +1.9] +2.4 13.9 No change 3.9 2.9 
California 
BSNCevccccvecessseversessoes 69.6 +4.0 42,8 12.8 Substantial decrease 24.4 Seo 
Los Angeles.cccccccccccsscecce 1,698.2 | +1.7| +4.9 | 578.7 No change 6.4 4.5 
Sacramento. .crcccecccccsccccoe 112.7 | +3.0} +1.9 11.4 Substantial decrease 24.8 Bi) 
San Bernardino, ..ccscccccsscoce 81.0 | +0.2] +8.1 16.9 Slight decrease 5.0 4.0 
San Diego.ccccccscccsceesccoes 177.1 -0.3 | 412.7 54.4 Substantial increase 8.2 §.6 
San Francisco-Oakland.ecccesse 895.5 | +3.1| +1.9 | 220.0 Substantial decrease 7.8 4.8 
| 
San JOSCoccccercccccccesseccce 99.8 |+13.0) +1.3 $8.5 Substantial decrease 19.5 8.0 
Stockton. oeccecesvrcccevscccce 63.2 +729 -1.6 17.4 ‘ Substantial decrease 29.0 6.9 
Colorado 
MIVET ocscccscccecccesescevese 232.7 | +0.9| +4.9 44.7 No change INA INA 
Pueblo..cccccccccccvcccsosccce 35.8 | +350.5 +39 10.6 Slight increase 6.5 6.9 
Connecticut 
MBTIdgeport.cccccccscccsscsoece UpPIsiss |] sdcted |) sublet) 72.5 Substantial increase 4.0 2.9 
Danielson 3/ 4/..ccccccceseece 12.5 | +1.2] =9.3 8.9 Moderate increase Get || abe 
tHartfordecssccccceccvccsccccce 192.0] +0.2} -0.1 74.7 Slight increase 3.6 2.8 
New Britain. ccccccccccscvcecces 40.2 +1.0 -3,0 2724 No change §.5 2.4 
HNew Haven.cccecccccscecsveccce TENGEN) aaksora ll SAEe) 46.7 Moderate increase 4.2 5.1 
Norwich 8/ 4/.seccccccccccccce 17.7 | +1.0| 34.5 8.6 Substantial increase Oey || Bho 
uStamford=-Norwalk.cscsrcscscece 74.8 | +1.3| +4.5 36.2 Slight increase 5.1 Sac 
MMAALEL DUTY. coccscscccccvescccce 63.3 | +4.3) 6.4 39.2 Moderate increase 4.2 2.4 
| Delaware 
ZEON. oeccescccccocccccce 99.8 | +4.5| +8.7 46.4 Moderate increase 4.9 3.5 
| District of Columbia 
| pele lonaiiaceaiee cesta csecs 626.0 | -0.3| 0.2 | 27.5 No change Se sco 
Florida 
| WHTacksonville....ccccccccsccece 107.8 | +1.0| +5.3 | 18.6 No change 9.5 8.0 
MMi aml.ccsccccccccccccvcscveces 162.5 | +0.3] +5.7 16.0 Substantial increase 6.56 4.7 





| See explanatory notes at end of table. 


Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the percentage change in employment from July to September 1952 has been greatly influ- 
enced by recall of workers following the late-July settlement of the widespread dispute in the steel industry. 















Nonagric ral wage and salary employnen over 
according to (in thousands) (manufacturing 
relative Manufacturing industries) 
State and Area adequacy of Employer fore- eparations per 
local ety SEES pods Med 30 casts of labor 100 workers 


Sept. oo from=-| Sept. | change from-- 








requirements 2/ Aug. 1952 


suppl 




























































































1952 | 1952 | 1951 iss 1951. 
Florida (Cont'd. ) 
MemOr Lando cts cisisccrs'ssicre efeteroisiereicie sietell MELE HAE jl Tee 33.0 | +0.3] +5,.9 5.1 | -6.2/ -10.3 | Substantial increase S20 
#Tampa-St. Petersburg....-.see.| III TET eee LO7.8 | FLT |) +200 20.8 | +4,.5] +4.8 | Substantial increase 0.9 
Georgia 
PELRRIET Vonsognbusccanoséeoadoe |) 1 Tae uel E 278.4 | +1.7] +1.8 74,0} +9.5| +7.2 | Slight increase 5.2 
AUZUSTA. ..eececccescccesceccos | SC@ Aiken-Augusta, South Carolina 
Columbus. ccccceccecsiscemccces | LIE TIES yet 50.8 | +0.4] +7.2 19.2} -0.4| -2.4]| No change 2.7 
MACON. cecccccccccccvecccccccce| IL II Tae 51.0 | +3.8] <=0.1 12.8] +0.9 (0) Moderate increase 5.1 
HSAVANNAN. ceerecccccccccccceces | IT Tipe, |) gauze 49.5 | +0.3 | +6.5 15.0 | +0.5| +5.2 | Slight increase 2.4 
Hawaii 
De Honoluluvacscueticecee deleciiece es HELE ag A Vage 108.3 | -3.2] +0.8 15.0 | -16.2|] +3.4 | Substantial decrease 1.5 
D1linois 
sig AULOTS? che Se ce ateeiys s'e eccccccoe| IT II NC 31.7 | +1.0] +3.3 | 16.9] +1.0] +9.2 | Moderate increase 4.6 
ote OC AOOOONOMTOCUCOOnUGGD | lls II IL } 2,572.4 | +4.7 | +0.8 913.5 | +10.8) =0.2 | Slight increase 4.3 
Danville 3/ Ueondonacccosccas | Ey IV | NC 24.5 | -l.l| -7.9 9.0! =4.5] -16.6 | Substantial increase Ree 
*Davenport-Moline-Rock Island..| II Bf ae 88.0 | -6.1 | -9.0 40.9 | -11.5]| -18.0 | Substantial increase 3.0 
Decatur. ..sscccccccsccccccccce | LIL TL | Tir 32.8 20.5 -1.5 12.8] +0.8 fe) Moderate increase 2.1 
Herrin-Murphysboro- 
West Frankfort 3/ 4/....-...| IV iV |e Lv 39.9 | +0.2|] -5.5 7.2] =3.7! =5.3 | Moderate increase 2.3 
SOLLC Gereicleraiclacaiejacialsiaisiesicatescen me LL II NC 45.4 | +6.0 | +14.6 25.2 | +9.5] +27.7 | Substantial increase 5.1 
HPEORLG sc ge cle viclalsle cle o'eleie cla'sie'ciciel NeLL TE LIL 96.2 | -0.9 | +31.1 47,1 | -2.5] +94,6 | Moderate increase 2.5 
HROCKLOTA., .erccscccccsccceccece| II 196 ge 62.1 | -1.3] -2.7 37.5 | -1.1j -4.1 | Moderate increase 4.6 
DOpring CLeld'rerciaisielerciclestaiciatsrsico et meld ine aE 50.3 | =0.4] 41.3 15.5 | -1.6] +6.9 | Slight increase 2.2 
Indiana | 
~ Connersville 3/ 5/.ssccccsecee| IV Iv | Nc 11.4] -5.2] INA 6.8 | -9.8] INA | Substantial increase INA 
MEvanSville....ccsvcccsccccccce | IIe TEL} LEE 6X4 | +7.3 | +14.3 38.3 | +11.9]| +29.6 | Substantial increase 5.7 
MF Or Gi WAYNC se .c.c/0e ciaieiciaieis sive referer MM Lill: TBE I awe 79.4 | +9.5] -0.7 38.1 | +17.7| -2.3 | Slight increase eas 
MindLana pol dis soo. cciseiciciaicicisicte ciel MLL II I 278.5 | +4.0] +1.2 110.1 | +8.7] -3.9 | Moderate increase 3.2 
MUNCL€. .ccecsccccccvcvcccccces | LIL gM | ame 32.4] +5.0] -2.1 19.0 | +8.6] -3.6 | Slight increase 3.1 
SOUT BONA cteieleieciele sale cisiavereterererel |e Lali TES | LEE 89.3 | +14.1 |] =3.9 49.8 | +24.8| -6.0 | Substantial increase 201 
Terre HaUte.ce cies «\c aisieislelcieleleisie) | MLM. IV IV 37.1 | +5.9] -0.1 11.8 | +10.7| -0.8 | No change S37 
Vincennes 3/ 4/....-.seeeee00-| IV IV IV 9.8 |} -1.0] -5.8 2.0] +5.3] -23.1 | Substantial increase 1.9 
Iowa 
ig, Codars Rapids...2. cece ecco alee kl cee II 41.6 | +1.4] +0.2 19.0] +3.2| +3.4 | Substantial increase 5.7 
HTleS) | MOUNE Hsie:< eis sieisieiele!s'ele/eletelererel | Man II it 89.1 | +0.4] +0.1 21.0} +0.3] +0.2 | Substantial increase 3.6 






See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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Labor 


Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 


the local economy, the percentage change in employment from July to September 1952 has been greatly influ- 


enced by recall of workers Pontes the late-July settlement of the widespread dispute in the steel industry. 


State and Area 


Iowa (Cont'd. ) 
SLOWK C1 ty cle oiclein wisicieicinitic cleicvele 


WE LerlOOnetsisieilete ctereielerelsleietereje\ere 


Kansas 
HTOPCKA, wevesccccccccccccsccece 


FWAcHitacccccccsccccccsvcsccvsce 


ocr 
EXLNZTON. wrcvcecesvescceceses 


Louisville. .coocccccccsccccres 


Louisiana 
HBaton Rougeccecccevceccscevcccs 


wNew Orleans, cecrcorscccccccece 
Shreveportececcccrcesccceessece 


Maine 
HPortland.ccccccccescesssccceco 


Maryland 
EAL EAMOTE, sle.ce cicic ce cicicicciceicecie 


Cumberland 3/o.eseseecsovccees 


Massachusetts 


BTONs cecccccscccssscvevccece 
BrocktOnecccccccccccsscccsccce 
Fall River.ceccccccscsccccsoce 
LAWFENCE cc oscececcccccseseccce 
Lowell. .cccccccccccscccsccccce 
Milford 3/secesscsccceccececes 
New Bedford. cccecescccvescecce 
Pittsfield. ..c.cccccccecscocce 
Springfield-Holyoke......sseee 
Taunton B/eececesesesecccceces 
Worcester. cocccccscssccccccecs 


Michigan 
Battle Creek.ccocsccccccccvces 


Bay City.ccccccccccccccscssece 
Detroitercccccceccccccscccecces 
PLAnt. cccccccccccnccccssccccos 
Grand RapidsS.ceccecsscescsecee 


Iron Mountain 8/.scsseeeereses 


according to 
relative 

adequacy of 

local ates 


























See explanatory notes at end of table. 


















fonagricultural wage and salary employment 
(in thousands) 
Manufacturing 
Percentage Percentage Employer fore- 
change from-=- 
Pp 


change from-- casts of labor 


Sept. requirements 2 











1,278.0 
101.6 
102.9 


10.3 


+1725 













































Substantial increase 


Substantial increase 


Slight increase 


Slight decrease 


INA 


Substantial increase 


No change 
Slight increase 


No change 


Substantial decrease 


No change 


No change 


No change 
Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Slight increase 
Slight decrease 
Slight increase 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 


No change 


Substantial increase 
Slight decrease 
Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 
Slight increase 


Moderate increase 


Sept. 1952-Jan. 1953 


Turnover 
(manufacturing 
industries) 
eparations per 
100 workers 
Aug. 1952 
Total Quits 
13.0 5.9 
4.0 Sie 
11.3 6.9 
Tel 6.4 
INA INA 
INA INA 
1.5 0.6 
7.3 3.7 
5.5 3.9 
INA INA 
5.5 4.0 
1.9 0.8 
3.5 2.9 
4.5 2.9 
Sad Diaih 
ae! OLS 
4.4 eek 
4.2 1.1 
6.1 5.0 
15.0 1.2 
3.4 intl 
3.6 2.8 
3.8 2.5 
4.2 3.1 
6.7 3.4 
eI) 2.0 
2.6 dee 
5.9 2.8 
INA INA 
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Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the percentage change in employment from July to September 1952 has been greatly influ- 
enced by recall of workers following the late-July settlement of the widespread dispute in the steel industry. 












Classification Nonagricultural wage and salary employment nover 
according to (in thousands) (manufacturing 
relative eel ie indus tries) 
State and Area adenvecmses Percentage Percentage oeteine isin Oop cache oe 
se from== requirements 2/ Aug. 1952 








Michigan a ae ne ) 
Jaer sone eel Lee dale 


FLT Substantial increase 2.2 
Kalamaz00sccccoscccccoccoseses III Slight increase 2.0 
Lansing. coccccccccccccseccccce II Slight increase 2.1 
MUSKEgON. coeccccccccccccccccce EL Moderate increase 3.2 
Saginaw. ecccccccccccvcccccccocs ime No change 262 
Minnesota 
~ #Duluth—Superior...ccsccccccece III Substantial increase 3.8 
Minneapolis-St. Paul..ccccccos Itl Moderate increase 3.0 
Mississippi 
ACKSON. coceccccccccccccccccce TIL Moderate increase 1.0 
Missouri 
Toplin 3/ 4/.ccccccccccscvees Iv Substantial increase INA 
#Kansas City. .cccccccccccccccce 3 E No change 4.0 
St. JOSEPN. ccccccccccscccvsccce JMOG Moderate increase 2.1 
HSC. LOuLS...cccsccccccccccccce III Moderate increase 3.7 
Springfield...ccccccccccccccce 186 Substantial increase 2.1 
Nebraska 
en LANCOL neterelele cieisteie ce ciacicicie s clevele II Slight increase INA 
HOMANs oo ccccvcccsccsesccescces II Moderate increase 4.3 
New Hampshire 
BeiaManches termite ccs ioc clte III Slight increase 3.4 
New Jers 
Veiantic Civ yrcaiclecieiesiateteisistersie.o IV Slight decrease Sel 
Newark. .cccccccsccccccccccccce Vel Slight increase 2.9 
Paterson. cocccccscccccccccvece III Moderate increase 2.7 
Perth Amboy... .ccccccecccccccc II Slight increase 2.2 
TTeNtone vocccccccccsccvccccoce III No change 3.7 
New Mexico 
QUETQUEs cocccccccccccesces 1B we Slight increase INA 
New York 
~ #Al bany-Schenectady-Troy....sse III No change 1.8 
Binghamton. .cccccccccsccscccece III Slight increase 1.3 
RBULT ALO earcic isis siclales cleieisiesicielsic'o III Moderate increase 2.9 
Gloversville 3/ T/.s....ccecee Iv Slight decrease 2.5 
tNew Yorke cccecesccccesesscesce III INA 2.3 
HROCHES CET. oc ec ccccveccccvevcese TT 208.2 +2.5 |Slight increase a y/ 





See explanatory notes at end of table, 
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Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the percentage change in employment from July to September 1952 has been greatly influ- 
enced by recall of workers following the late-July settlement of the widespread dispute in the steel industry. 





State and Area 





— 


New York (Cont'd. ) 
YT ACURE ciaisiaieislelcivicis's/elsieisis cieiciels 


MUTI CAa@HOMC scececcccccccssccene 


North Carolina 
she 


Cocccsesesceveerceesce 





Charlotte. cccccccccccccccccces 
Durham, eoccccccccsccccvccceces 
Greensboro-High Point..ccccees 
RaLel Gls cece ccieceeecesies ss sce 
Winston-Salem. ceccccccccccccce 


dhio 
IAMPOU sel cicicls.s « aicis cia.o vcleleioele nel 











Cantonese cccsevscccecvvccvccece 
Cincinnati. cccccccccccccccccce 
Cleveland. ..ccccccccccsccccccn 
ColunbuS.ceescccccccccccccccce 
Dayton. cocccccccccccccvcccccce 
Hamilton-Middletown....cccccee 
Limascccrccccrcccccccccsscccce 
Lorain=-Elyria. ccccccssccsvccee 
Portsnouth=Chillicothe 4/ 


Springfield. .ccccccccsccccncce 


TOLEdO sc ccccccccncccsccvcccece 









Youngstown. occccccecccccccvece 


klahoma 
ExOkLahoma City...csessecsecssce 


SET UL S Maratea lcteroteraleio\clals:« e'o/eje[n\e/sveleleia 


regon 
Portland ss: jcecssie. « ashbesisiee ois 


ennsyl vania 


¥*#AlLentown-Bethlehem.........06 
AUCOONGs sic ccs cic crceeseisas ecicse 
Clearfield- Du Bois 3/....+++ 
ENO saeass ated aoeboranenGne 
MHHarrisburg..ccccrccccccccccecce 

JOHNSTOWN. co crccsccccccsceccce 


PLANCASter. ce ceccecccecccsevece 


assification 
according to 
relative 
adequacy of 
local labor 
supply 1/ 
Nov. | Sept. 
1952 | 1952 


Nov. 
1951 


II II II 


IV LV | LIE 


IV IV IV 


III ELL | Tit 
IV TVen Led 
II Ge |) aaes 

III sae |) 1UBE 
IV EV ae 
II S18 Gt 9 9 HG 


III II 


Bil II NC 
Tit III rE 
II II 1G 


III 


II II II 


IV IV IV 
IV IV NC 


III TET) Ltr 
II II iL 
mI Ls eee 





II II II 


jee explanatory notes at end of table. 
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Nonagricaltural wage and salary employment 











“Total _ 
Percentage 
Sept. change fron-- 
1952 Saly, 
_ i952} 1952 
Lae. Oo \et Sofa mete 
95.9 | +1.1 |] -4.0 
32.3 | -0.6 | =-2.1 
86.5 | +1.9 | +2.9 
37.0 |} +8.4 | <-1.9 
ToeGnle the kt | etl. 6 
42.8 | +3.3 | +6.2 
54.9} +4.5 ] +5.3 
174.0 | +0.6 | +3.0 
120.3 | +16.5 | -0.8 
579.5 | +2.5 ! +3.6 
671.0 | +4.4 | +4.2 
CUS cumteeOnerO so 
196.4 | +0.6 | =-2.9 
51.9} +5.6 | +5.8 
33.9 | +2.9 | +2.9 
52.2 | =0.6 | +0.3 
43.4 INA -3.6 
35.3 | +4.8 |] -0.1 
165.0 | +0.4| +2.5 
194.3 | +36.2 | -1.4 
135.3 | +0.4]| +0.8 
105.3 | +2.1 | +6.6 
249.9 | +2.8 | +1.3 
174.4 | +14.7 | +1.5 
43.9 /+18.0/ -6.8 
29.9] +1.7 | -2.9 
76.7 ie} -5.8 
IASB) |) SAS P2 || mits) 
79.5 | +39.4 | -7.9 
76.85/05 +0.0) jatlee 














(in thousands) 


Sept. 
1952 





Manufacturing 
Employer fore- 











change froa--|__S¢9t8 of Labor 
July ept. 
1952 | 1951 
+3.3 | +1.8 |Moderate increase 
+3.4| -5.0 |Moderate increase 
+1.8 |] -2.1 |Slizght increase 
+1.2) +2.2 |Slight increase 
+17.1 | -6.0 |Moderate decrease 
+1.0] +5.8 |No change 
+13.1 |) =0.9 | No change 
+6.6| +5.0 |Slight decrease 
+0.5 |) +4.5 |Slight increase 
+33.3 | <=-1.9 | Moderate increase 
+6.6} +5.8 |Slight increase 
+9.4]) +6.1 |Moderate increase 
+1.9| +5.8 |Moderate increase 
+2.5 | -2.9 |Moderate increase 
+6.1} +0.5 |Slight increase 
+4,.1 | +6.6 |Moderate increase 
-1.9| -0.9 | Moderate increase 
INA | -3.5 |Substantial increase 
+9.7 -3.6 |Slight increase 
41.4) +2.0 |Moderate increase 
+83.7 -2.5 |Slight increase 
41.9] -1.7 |Slight increase 
+7,1 | +21.7 | Substantial increase 
+7,.0| +4.4 |Substantial decrease 
+27.3 |} +0,.2 |Slight increase 
+27.0 | -14.8 |Substantial increase 
+4.9| =-4.5 |No change 
+0.2 | -10.2 | Moderate increase 
+20.5 | +8.5 | Moderate increase 
4147.3 | -5.2 |Slight increase 
+0.6| +0.4 |Slight increase 





Turnover 


(manufacturing 
indus tries) 


eparations per 


100 workers 
Aug. 1952 


3.9 


3.3 


1.9 
5.6 
6.2 
5.8 
6.3 


2.5 


2.8 
4.3 
5.1 
5.1 
5.9 
2.6 
4.1 
3.3 
4.8 
INA 
4.3 
3.6 


5.l 


15.1 


4.1 


8.2 


4.3 
2.5 
INA 
3.5 
4.3 
6.1 


4.1 





Sept. 1952-Jan. 1953 Quits 


Rel, 


2.9 


1.2 
4.0 
al, 


4.6 


INA 
2.7 
2.0 


5.5 


5.8 


5.0 


4.7 


3.1 
2.0 
INA 
2.0 
3.8 
2.5 
5.5 


Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the percentage change in employment from July to September 1952 has been greatly influ- 
enced by recall of workers following the late-July settlement of the widespread dispute in the steel industry. 
Classification 


State and Area 


Pennsylvania (Cont'd.) 
AMPHLLACSL pHa crerslelciincltee et ctete s c'6 


HHPL EGS burgh. occcseccccccccscces 
Pottsville B/accevcccccseseses 
HtReading.cecccccccsccccvescocce 


HHSCTANCON. ooecccccccsccvcsccccs 
Sunbury~Shamokin-Mt. Carmel 3/ 
Uniontown-Connellsville 3/.... 

t+Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton....csesee 
WIMEL ENS DOF Ga icie/elniciciols'eislaleyals cia’ 


BHYOr Ks cccccecccesccvvecievecccive 


Puerto Rico 
Mayaruezcrc cic cies ice crcle cis cares slate 


PONCE cevccccscccccccccccccces 
San JUAN escccccccscccccoeseces 


Rhode Island 
SEHPrOVICEN COs sic alaicialeicle orelcic elsicisicle 


South Carolina 
ATKen=AUCUSTA sels cole cients sions 


NONALU SS FON sie ererelcicle clelalele slew eie'c'e 
MCOOLUMDLA ele lele'e slels cieleldeleiels eee ere 
HGPCCNVILLE .cjccccccceccevocvece 


South Dakota 
oux Fa 


Seosseccccescccscsve 


Tennessee 
MChattancogas saccccsecsiocsccece 


PRNOXVALVECciciecivicie celslelels ciele'cis'c.e 
HMemphiS. ccctcccccscccesecccesa 
HNASHVLIE cclec cis cielec ele dlelatesiainee 


Texas 
AMAYLIL Oe islcc crs elec eieratetalvicte siiele 


AUSTIN, ccc cccccccccccccccccecs 
Peaumont=Port Arthur...scccccce 
Corpus Christie ccccccccccces 
Dallas..ccccccccccvcscccccccce 
El Pasdccccccccccevccccscccece 
Fort Worth. cccsccccecscccscoce 
Galveston. ..cccccccccccscccece 


HouSton.cccccccscccccccsccssce 













relative 
adequacy of 
local labor 
supply 1/ 
ept. lov. 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 
III SOE |) Age 
1B e EIGEN 2 G1h) G 
IV IV IV 
TIT EET) SLEL 
IV IV IV 
IV Iv NC 
IV IV IV 
IV IV Iv 
II NC NC 
II Ani 1BE 
IV IV NC 
IV IV NC 
IV IV NC 
IV IV IV 
I I 3 
300 Ee | roy 
Iii IIT | TIT 
iit TT | Itt 
at II Ir 
III EGE | gat 
III 10O6 |) iaeE 
ELT 11h |) Tir 
TIL PE LE 
TET III II 
Ill sO, Hl jeue 
Tit OBE IV 
III age VP TeeaE 
1G II II 
III IHHC |) SBDE 
III HOt) soe 
III IGE ji Hae 
II Tee TT les 


See explanatory notes at end of table. 
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according to 













Sept. 
1952 


1,396.3 
824.1 
57.1 
94.1 
85.9 
47.2 
38.0 


124.0 
34.1 
77.8 


28.7 
25.2 


145.3 


300.5 


94.2 


49.6 


44.0 
55.7 


20.7 


90.4 
108.3 
170.2 


114.8 


37.3 
40.6 
65.2 
49.5 
246.9 
54.8 
142.0 
43.0 
299.0 








Nonagricul tura 


Percentage 
change from-- 


INA 
+1.5 


| +12.0 














(in thousands) 
Manufacturing 





Percentage 


change from-- 








+4,8)] +4.0 
+53.5] -0.5 
+3.1 |+10.6 
+1.9] -0.2 
+4.7 4.8 
+5.8) +0.9 
#2.9| =2.5 
+501 | Ft 7d 
+11.6] +5.1 
41.9] +0.9 
+11.0] INA 
412.0) -1.1 
-1.4 |+31.7 
+7.8| +4.5 
sae | fists 
+0.8| +3.7 
0 1.3 
+1.8| +2.0 
2.8) =3.4 
#2.2 G52 
40.9] +5.3 
49,1} -1.1 
44,4] +1.6 
-1.2 |+18.0 
+0.3 | -0.2 
41.3] +0.2 
-5.5| -1.4 
43.3) +8.1 


+4,2 |+10.4 


+0.8/] -0.8 
+4,6 |+11.2 
+5.1) +8.9 








wage and salary employment 





Fmployer fore= 
casts of labor 
requirements 2/ 


Slight increase 

No change 

Slight increase 
Moderate increase 
Substantial increase 
Slight decrease 
Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 
Slight increase 
Slight increase 


INA 
Slight decrease 


INA 
No change 


Substantial increase 
Moderate increase 


Moderate increase 


No change 
No change 


Slight increase 
No change 
No change 


Slight increase 


Moderate increase 
No change 

No change 

No change 

Slight increase 
No change 

No change 

No change 


No change 


Turnover 


(manufacturing 


indus tries) 


eparations pe 


100 workers 
Aug. 1952 


3.3 
3.1 
4.2 
3.3 
5.0 
INA 
4.3 


5.0 
4.5 
4.8 


1.2 
12.0 


7.6 


5.9 


2.0 
4.3 


5.2 
4.2 


4.4 


3.9 
2.9 
6.2 


5.5 


4.7 
5.0 
2.8 
7.2 
7.4 
3.9 
6.0 
2.7 
4.5 


2.2 
1.5 
3.4 
2.6 


2.2 


2.2 
3.7 
5.8 


INA 
2.3 


3.7 


4.7 


3.5 


Labor Market Indicators 


For areas listed below in which the production of steel or its use in manufacturing plays an important role in 
the local economy, the percentage change in employment from July to September 1952 has been greatly influ- 
enced by recall of workers following the late-July settlement of the widespread dispute in the steel industry. 





















































































Classification Nonagricultural wage and salary employmen rnover 
according to (in thousands) (manufacturing 
relative Total Manufacturing industries) 
adequacy of Employer fore- eparations per 
State: and tres local labor Paci e Sept Prbtas ent casts of labor 100 workers 
supply 1/ a Bie B requirements 2/ Aug. 1952 
Nov. | Sept. | Nov. aoe July | Sept. Sept. 1952 1953 al ay 
1952 | 1952 | 1951 195210) 1951) |2°>°= are: Zo tal segs ee 
Texas (Cont'd. ) 
Tub LOCK sisicicieisicisieieiels/sisievsicice see.) | LLL TEES | EDT 24.4) +1.2] +3.9 3.0 +1.4|+15.7 |Substantial increase 4.2 2.5 
San Angelo...ceccocecccececeee| IIT PEL LoL 15.9 | -0.7] -0.4 1.9 -0.1 | +8.4 |No change 9.7 3.3 
San Antonio....cccsccccccscece | IIT JGmae adeie 172.0] +0.3| +3.8 21.4 +0.5 | +0.8 |No change fee 6.6 
WACOs ccccccccccccccccccccccsee | Lit IGiy | sae ei/atsy |) SaaGly) GabiGs) 8.4 +207 -1.3 |Moderate decrease 4.7 5.9 
Wichita Falls.....-cccocssveee | III III It S4een tell ete 3.5 41.6 | +4.3 |Slight increase 4.5 3.5 
Utah 
Usden.cccccccnccccccccccsrscese| IT ame |) a a6 ES I) Saiqish |) SAy/als! 7.3 |+38.8| +5.8 |Substantial decrease 28) 2.0 
MSalt Lake City. .cccccccececeee | LIT jG RAE LEE Bhersey/ || Babys |) cays) aleyy +0.6 | +5.1 |Moderate decrease 2.9 2.5 
Virginia 
Hampton-Newport News- 

Warwick B/evesseccscevscvans bY iii II SGieo) | tOnon te 19.6 +0.3 | +16,0 |Substantial increase 6.7 6.5 
Norfolk=Portsmouth..cccscscsce Il Igt II OS let Oso eta ao 34.7 +0.2 | +5.2 |Slight increase 5.4 2.0 
Richmond.ccccscccescccsorcecees| IL II 18 USSG) oteek Ie +20 38.4 +5.8| -1.0 |Slight increase 4.1 2.4 
Roanoke. coccscscocscocevccesce | LIL Tels «| 1B $1.9 | +3.8| =L.8 13.6 |+14.2] -1.9 |Moderate increase Sel Dail 

Washington 
RESma CLO eleisicieisieivicie ale ciscicieie saree) | el Lds 1MHe II Aled |) Sabah) Aabet 715.9 +4,.3) +3.9 |Moderate decrease 6.7 4.6 
HSpOkane.scecseccevccerecceccees | IIT III It 70.1} -0.6) -0.8 14.2 -7.2 | -3.4 |Substantial increase 7.4 6.4 
HTACOMA. cecececccvccvcssccesevo IV Date hts BG T5sSule tescile Oso 19.8 +9.6 | +7.3 |Substantial decrease 9.2 6.5 
West Virginia 
MOharlLeston, ..oeccccceccccceoee | LIT THEIR |} TBE 9651 || +0593) =Lo9 28.3 +0.7| <=1.7 |No change 1.8 1.5 
Fairmont B/nccavesnceeseccsers IV Iv NC 20.2 +3.6 -6.3 4.6 +1.6 | -18.3 |Moderate increase 3.2 SAG) 
Huntington~Ashland....eseeseee | IIL Tit tir 69.3 | +7.4| +0.6 27.1 |+18.0] +0.7 |C'ight increase 4.3 oe 
Martinsburg 5 / Nas nccieese esses IV IV NC 12.5 | +15.4 +6.4 655 +35.1 +8.9 |Substantial decrease ipl 4.8 
Parkersburg B/ecceccccsccovece IV IV NC ratotp || sAbSran ly tle 9.6 +3.4 |-17.9 |Moderate increase 4.0 2.0 
Point Pleasant 38/ Toevecceees IV IV NC 8.8 -0.2 -2.7 3.7 +0.3 -2.0 |Sligat increase 2.6 0.2 
Ronceverte-White Sulphur 

Springs Seis esas cieicicioiaieicisiete IV IV NC 8.5 | tl.7 INA 1.0 eels INA |Moderate increase 2.4 1h} 

Wheeling-Steubenville......-.. | III 1Bae ga 116.9 | +17.5 -1.7 |Slight increase 2.0 0.8 
Wisconsin 

Green Bay.cccccceccccccscceceo | IT Bhp |agec 28.2 +4,1 |Substantial increase 4.0 1.8 

KenosSha.csccevscccccscscesseoe EE ae }/ UME 27.9 Moderate increase 5.2 

Madison.ccccccccccccccveccooee| IT Substantial increase 2.9 

Milwaukee...sscccecscceecesoese| IT No change Rreul 

Racin€.scccccecscccccssocvsces Substantial increase 2.4 





See explanatory notes next page. 


The 


EX PO LSAIN CART OSR eee eels 


data presented here are derived from the regular bimonthly area labor market reports 


_received by the Bureau of Employment Security from affiliated State employment security 
agencies. Each area listed consists of a principal city or cities and the surrounding 
area within a reasonable commuting distance. More detailed information on any of these 
areas may be obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security or from the appropriate 
affiliated State employment security agency. Employment data relate to total wage and 
salaried workers for the pay roll period ending nearest the fifteenth of the month. 
Self-employed, unpaid family workers, and domestics are excluded. 


* 
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Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in part under 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics-Bureau of Employment Security-State agency joint 
employment statistics program. 


Employment statistics for these areas have been developed entirely or in part under 
the BLS employment statistics program jointly with an agency other than the State 
Employment Security Agency. 


Information not available. 
Not classified. 


Explanation of classification codes: 


Group I--Areas of labor shortage. Areas in which labor shortages exist or are ex- 


pected to occur in the near future which will impede “essential activities." 
Group II--Areas of balanced labor uppey: Areas in which current and prospective 
labor demand and supply are approximately in balance. 


Group IlIl--Areas of moderate labor surplus. Areas in which current and prospective 


labor gupply moderately exceeds labor requirements. 

Group IV--Areas of substantial labor surplus. Areas in which current and prospective 
labor supply substantially exceeds labor requirements. 

Based on employment schedules of establishments for which reports are collected 


through the normal operations of the employment security program. In most areas, 
reporting employers account for at least 65 percent of all manufacturing employment. 


Smaller areas covered because of substantial labor surpluses. These areas are not 
part of the regular reporting program of the Bureau of eet SEN: Security and its 
affiliated State employment security agencies. 


July employment data: employment changes are from May to July 1952 and July 1951 to 
July 1952; employer forecast of requirements covers the period July-November 1952. 


October employment data: employment change is from July to October 1952; employer 
forecast of requirements covers the period October-December 1952. 


Change of less than 0.05 percent. 


August employment data: employment changes are from June to August 1952 and from 
August 1951 to August 1952; employer forecast of requirements covers the period 
August=-December 1952. 


New area name; this area formerly called Newport News-Hampton. 
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INITIAL CLAIMS CONTINUED CLAIMS 
2,000 Ir TH 10,000 ;— 
1,500 7,500 ; 7 
1,000 5,000 + - 
500 Fi aS: 2,500 = + : 
2 195! 1952 o 1951 1952 
AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES BENEFITS PAID 
2,000 >— 1 $ 150,000 | = 
1,500 ; | 
100 ,000 : 1 
1,000 bk 
50,000 
500 + = 
2 1951 1952 = 1951 1952 


1/ Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii; 
other data cover continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
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